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[Introdactory  Letter  to  Volumes  10  and  II  of  the  Series.] 


To  Sir  George  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educatiou. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honouf  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volumes  of  Special  Reports  on  various  aspects  of  education  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

^  For  many  reasons,  and  not  least  on  account  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  English-speaking  peoj)les,  American  edu- 
cation has  always  been  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  English 
students.  Of  recent  years  this  interest  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  educational  methods  and  experiments  in  the  United  States 
are  watched  by  many  English  teachers  and  students  with  a 
marked  degree  of  sympathy  and  attention. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  many  of  the  chief 
educational  authorities  in  the  Umted  States  for  their  courtesy  in 
supplying  information  for  these  volumes ;  and  especially  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  not  only 
lor  the  warm  welcome  and  wise  guidance  which  he  willingly 
gives  to  English  students  of  education  visiting  America,  but  for 
the  well-known  series  of  reports  issued  imder  ms  direction.  The 
latter  are,  in  range  of  topics,  in  mass  of  information  and  in  the 
liberality  ot  their  distnbution,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  My 
cordial  thanks  are  also  due  to  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  much 
valuable  information,  for  help  in  the  revision  of  some  of  the 
proofs,  and  for  the  assistance  derived  from  the  Monographs 
on  Amwican  Education  published  under  his  editoi'ship  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

1  b^  leave  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  for 
his  kindness  in  contributing  an  introductory  paper  to  these 
volumes. 

To  each  report  is  appended  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it 
should  be  understood  mat  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  the 


9  opimons  therein  expressed. 

r 


I  am,  Sir, 
i  Your  obedient  Servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 
December,  1901. 
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THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  (HIGH  SCHOOL). 


I. 

What  a  German  lecturer  recently  said  of  childhood  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  education.  It  is  the  "ewiges  noch  nicnt," 
never  overtaking  its  ideals.  It  marches  with  society  and  finds 
no  halting-place.  While  this  is  true  of  all  educational  develop- 
ment, one  feels  it  especially  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  very  freedom  of  the  schools  from  strong 
Grovemment  control  and  their  nearness  to  the  people  heightens 
their  social  significance;  for  nowhere  else  are  tne  reciprocal 
relations  of  home  and  school  more  clearly  recognised  and  more 
strongly  emphasised,  and,  as  a  consequence,  nowhere  else  are 
educational  auns  so  sensitive  to  chanraig  ideals  of  Ufe.  This 
correspondence  between  educational  and  social  tendencies  which 
makes  the  American  school  so  perfect  an  index  and  register  of 
the  peopWs  wants  and  aspirations,  should  mvest  it  with  a  pecuUar 
interest  for  those  who  are  at  this  time  devoting  themselves  to 
the  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  England. 

America  rather  than  France  or  Germany  is  tne  most  suggestive 
field  of  study  for  the  English  educational  reformer.  Not  that 
secondary  education  in  America  is  so  skilfully  and  completely 
or^nisea;  not  that  there  is  such  sii^leness  of  purpose  and 
umformity  of  means  or  high  average  of  results  as  may  oe  found 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  not,  mdeed,  that  America's  present 
or  prospective  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem  of  secondary 
education  would,  at  its  best,  satisfy  England,  for  no  system 
developed  in  one  country  can  be  successfully  imported  to 
another ;  but  because  America  is,  in  tradition,  inheritance,  and  the 
development  of  its  institutions,  more  akin  to  England  than  are 
any  of  her  Continental  neighbours.  In  all  that  determines  edu- 
cational ideals, — in  respect  for  individual  liberty  and  individual 
rights,  in  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  and  in  notions 
of  self-government  the  two  people  are,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  very  similar.  The  fact  that  there  are,  and  always  will 
be,  superficial  differences  in  method,  or  even  striking  variations 
in  form,  by  no  means  invalidates  the  force  of  the  comparison, 
since  spirit  and  tendency  are  the  same.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
more  interesting  subject  for  sociological  study  than  the  variations 
caused  by  environment  in  the  growth  and  development  of  insti- 
tutions springing  from  the  same  root.  A  more  open  field,  the 
absence  of  traditions,  rapid  ^wth,  and  special  adaptation  to 
peculiar  conditions  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  contrasts.* 

*  The  American  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  English  genius  into  new 
conditions  more  or  less  propitious. — Emerson, 
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An  earlier-found  faith  in  democracy,  a  bolder  if  less  carefully 
considered  experiment  in  popular  government,  forced  the 
American  people  to  anticipate  the  mother-country  in  the  attempt 
to  educate  the  masses ;  and,  true  to  their  inherited  instincts,  local 
rather  than  national  influence  has  been  the  dominant  force,  so 
that  there  has  not  resulted  that  widespread  uniformity  which 
only  a  highly  centraUsed  system  can  give.  The  loss,  if  it  be 
such,  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  greater  flexibility  and 
adaptability  of  the  system  evolved.  The  special  needs  of  no 
community  are  necessarily  disregarded.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
subordinate  the  individual  to  an  existing  religious,  social,  or 
political  r^ime.  His  resourcefulness,  independence,  and  power 
of  initiative  are  not  impaired,  but  augmented.  To  the  same 
cause — i.e.,  local  control — must  be  credited  in  lai^e  measure  the 
education  of  public  opinion  which  has  kept  jmce  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  schools.  A  force  ever  operative  and  increasingly 
intelligent,  it  is  frequently  a  severe  critic,  but  none  the  less  a  firm 
ally,  of  the  schools.  It  has  shown  a  steadily  growing  appreciation 
of  worthy  educational  ideals ;  until  I  would  venture  to  say,  to-day, 
less  frequently  than  in  England  and  Germany  does  one  hear  the 
utilitarian  and  "  commercial  supremacy  "  argument  used  as  a  plea 
for  increased  school  facilities. 

Decentralisation  is  also  responsible  for  a  wealth  of  educational 
experiments  too  costly  to  be  undertaken  on  a  national  scale,  but 
of  quite  inestimable  value  in  determining  safe  lines  of  advance. 
Second  only  in  importance  to  a  discnminating  knowledge  of 
individuals,  is  the  knowledge  of  educational  values.  To  know 
something  of  the  specific  contributions  made  by  diflerent  subjects 
is  a  prerequisite  in  determining  courses  of  stuay,  and  such  know- 
ledge comes  from  experience  only.  Shall  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  and  stenography  and  typewriting  be  made  a 
part  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum  ?  Shall  Latm  or  French 
or  both  be  begun  in  the  elementary  schools  ?  In  physical  science 
what  shall  1>B  the  ratio  between  quaUtative  and  Quantitative 
work  ?  Shall  elective  studies  be  pernfiitted  or  shall  all  studies  be 
prescribed  ?  These  are  practical  questions  in  the  American 
school  world  not  to  be  answered  dogmatically,  but  on  the  basis  of 
experience  furnished  in  the  first  instance  by  schools  bold  enough 
to  depart  from  the  prevailing  practice. 

It  IS  this  freedom  to  experiment,  resulting  in  so  many  varia- 
tions from  the  standard  type,  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  gene- 
ralise concerning  American  schools.  In  writing  of  the  high-school 
curriculum,  therefore,  one  cannot  hope  to  do  more,  in  a  short 
paper  than  follow  the  main  lines  of  its  development,  and  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  prevailing  tendencies,  without  attempting 
to  do  justice  to  so  vast  and  intricate  a  subject. 

XL 

The  earliest  examples  of  secondary  schools  were  undoubtedly 
fitting  schools  for  higner  institutions.  As  such  they  possessed  a 
definite  aim  and  a  simple  and  specific  course  of  study,  the  per- 
plexing questions  of  educational  values  and  the  correlation  of 
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Studies  being  entirely  unknown.  Not  infrequently  they  were 
class  schools,  created  by  special  endowment.  The  dominant 
influence  was,  from  the  nrst,  the  college  admission  requirement. 
All  the  boys,  whether  going  to  college  or  not,  followed  practically 
the  same  course,  taking  the  staple  subjects,  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, if  not  Greek,  together  with  such  few  additional  subjects 
as  the  master  might  have  time  to  give.  Later,  when  the  non- 
coll^e  contingent  became  large  enough  to  warrant  separate 
consideration,  partly  put  of  deference  to  their  demand  for  a  more 
practical  education,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  fix)m  the  desire  to 
provide  something  less  dimcidt  for  those  who  were  either  too  dull 
or  too  indifferent  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  classics,  other 
subjects,  different  in  kind  ana  more  modem  in  spirit,  were 
gradually  added.  Henceforth  the  development  of  tne  school 
curriculum  was  conditioned  by  the  double  necessity  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  those  treading  the  narrow  but  well-defined  and  well- 
tried  road  towards  a  liberal  education  and  of  those  who  by  short 
cuts  and  unaccustomed  ways  were  travelling  directly  towards 
their  lifework 

Such,  in  general,  has  been  the  genesis  and  development  of 
secondary  eoucation.  In  the  case  of  the  American  high  school, 
however,  there  is  enough  of  difference  to  warrant  us  m  tracing 
the  development  of  its  course  of  study  somewhat  more  in  detail. 
(Note  1.)  In  origin  it  is  not  primarily  a,  fitting  school  for  a  higher 
institution,  but  a  continuation  school  for  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  elementary  schools  and  have  proved  their  capacity 
for  more  advance!  studies.  (Note  2.)  Preparation  for  college 
it  may  and  does  give,  but  from  the  first  the  majority 
of  its  students  have  not  had  this  in  view.  (Note  3.)  They  have 
valued  the  high  school  for  its  own  sake,as  offering  them  opportunity 
to  pursue  ftirthor  studies  already  begun  and  to  take  up  new  ones 
not  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  difference,  as  well 
as  the  weakness  of  academic  tradition  compared  with  the  more 
immediate  demands  of  breadwinning,  the  lack  of  fees  and  of 
such  "  capacity-catching  "•f  devices  as  bursaries  and  scholarships 

Note  1. — These  schools,  established  under  enabling  Acts  passed  by  the 
individual  States,  are  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  local  authorities  of 
town  or  city.  They  are  usually  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  school 
committee  elected  by  the  people.  This  committee  appoints  a  superinten- 
dent of  schools  and  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  prescribes  text-books,  and 
settles  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  curriculum. 

Note  2. — In  some  towns,  boys  and  girls  desiring  to  enter  the  high  school 
must  pass  examinations  set  by  the  local  authorities,  represented  either  by 
the  master  of  the  high  school  or  by  the  superintendent  of  schools ;  in  others 
they  are  received  on  the  certificate  of  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School 
(».«.,  of  the  grade  of  school  above  the  primary,  or  below  high-school). 

Note  3.— ^ly  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  public  high 
schools  in  America  are  looking  towards  college,  and  of  these  nearly  half  are 
preparing  for  college  scientific  courses. — Meport  of  the  United  States 
Cammtsnoner  of  Edtuxition,  1896. 

•  Quoted  by  K.  L.  Morant  in  his  paper  on  "  The  French  System  of  Higher 
Primary  Schools." 

f  This  is  true  of  high  schools  in  general.    In  a  few  very  rare  instances, 
however,  the  high  school  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  "  gramma 
school,"  a  preparatory  school  for  college. 
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(ior  the  high  schools  are  as  free  as  the  elementary  schopls),  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  course  of  study.  Whereas  the  classical 
side,  dominated  by  the  college  requirements,  either  stood  still  or 
experienced  only  gradual  changes,  the  modem  side  of  the  school 
was  developed  witn  unprecedented  rapidity,  new  subjects  being 
added  with  more  zeal  tnan  wisdom,  smce  the  teachers  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  present  them,  and  the  number  of  pupils  was 
too  large  and  too  ill-assorted  to  permit  of  a  normal  development. 
There  followed  a  period  of  undetermined  aims  and  superficial 
methods.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  instruction  in  the  old 
subjects,  in  which  the  teachers  themselves  had  received  their 
training,  should  be  more  vhoi^ough  and  systematic.  It  was  not 
surprismg,  perhaps,  that  the  English  instruction  should  spend 
itself  in  fruitless  grammatical  drill  or,  at  best,  satisfy  itself  with 
biographical  accounts  of  the  standard  authors  with  but  incidental 
consideration  of  what  they  had  written ;  that  the  natural  sciences 
should  be  historical  and  descriptive  rather  than  experimental ; 
that  history  should  be  a  mosaic  of  heterogeneous  fragments ; 
and  that  such  of  the  modem  languages  as  were  attempted  should 
be  studied  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  for  a  more  limited 
period,  as  were  Latin  and  Greek. 

As  a  consequence  of  inexperience,  there  was,  therefore,  a  period 
of  extremely  cmde  experimentation  on  the  modem  side.  The 
new  curriculum,  although  apparently  better  adapted  than  the  old 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  those  following  it,  was  scrappy  in  the 
extreme  and  aflbrded  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  mental  dis- 
cipline which  comes  from  the  long-continued  study  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  subjects  which  the  teachers  have  learned  by  experience  to 
present  witn  logical  effectiveness.  If  the  departure  possessed  any 
advantage,  it  consisted  in  the  superior  attractiveness  of  subjects 
so  obviouslv  related  to  present-day  interests. 

A  secona  stage  in  the  development  of  these  schools  was  reached 
when  substantial,  continuous  courses,  coming  from  three  to  five 
times  a  week,  and  extending  over  several  years,  succeeded  the 
scrappy  courses  which  characterised  the  first  use  of  the  new 
material  for  educational  purposes.  Learning  wisdom  from  expe- 
rience, the  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  university  specialists,  formu- 
lated their  ideas,  worked  out  systematic  courses,  and  demanded 
tor  them  adequate  time.  Libraries  and  laboratories  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school 
Manuals  of  literature,  books  of  selections,  minutely  and  excessively 
annotated  texts — anything,  in  fact,  which  prevented  direct 
recourse  to  Uterary  masterpieces — ^were  regarded  with  suspicion. 
The  boy,  it  was  said,  must  have  time  to  drink  deeply  at  the 
sources  of  inspiration.  He  must  do  more !  He  must,  from  daily 
practice  in  writing,  acquire  the  power — that  supreme  test  of 
culture — to  use  the  mother-tongue  with  precision,  fluency,  and 
force.  No  course  in  natural  science  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
name  that  did  not  provide  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  individual 
experimentation  and  require  each  boy  to  make  in  his  laboratory 
note-book  an  independent  record  of  the  results  he  had  obtained 
^     The  modem  languages,  which  at  first  had  been  taught  as  a  super* 
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ficial  accomplishment  and  on  the  modem  side  of  the  school  only, 
b^an  to  be  studied  with  the  more  serious  purpose  of  serving  a  com- 
mercial end  or  of  furnishing  a  tool  for  advanced  work  at  college 
or  technical  school.  (Note  4.)  Advocates  of  manual  training, 
stimulated  into  renewed  activity  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Russian 
work  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  ambitiously  proposed 
to  connect  the  manual  work  of  the  elementary  grades,  which 
grows  naturally  out  of  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  with 
the  shop  work  for  educational  purposes  which  had  become  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  some  of  the  higher  technical  schools.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  this  consideration  for  the  boys*  interests,  advo- 
cates of  a  more  practical  training  for  the  girls  proposed  to  develop 
the  courses  in  plain  sewing  and  cookery  of  the  elementary  schools 
into  a  substantial  course  in  domestic  science  for  pupils  of 
secondary  grade.  And,  finally — although  this  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list  of  claimants  for  increased  favour  in  the 
secondary  school — ^history,  instead  of  being  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
memory,  is,  we  are  told,  to  train  the  judgment  as  well.  Not 
merely  fstct-assimilation  but  fitct-interpretation  is  to  be  its 
function,  and  no  teachers  have  asked  for  more  generous  conces- 
sions ia  time  than  those  who  believe  that  history  should  be  made 
a  disciplinary  subject  In  this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  it  is 
maintained  that  provision  should  be  made  not  only  for  "  perspec- 
tive views  and  comprehensive  surveys,"  but  for  the  mtensive  study 
of  limited  portions  of  the  field.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  changes  contemplate  a  sus- 
tained eflfort  upon  material  systematically  arranged  and  the  em- 
ployment of  methods  calculated  to  win  from  each  subject  wh^,tever 
disciplinary  value  it  possesses.  In  the  minds  of  the  reformers  the 
old  distinction  between  information  and  disciplinary  subjects 
seems  almost  to  have  faded  out,  and  differences  in  content,  ii  not 
forgotten,  are  for  the  time  minimised,  that  the  new  idea  may 
receive  the  greater  emphasis. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  special  pleading  and  separate 
elaboration  of  the  diflterent  subjects — a  stage  which  was,  no  doubt, 
necessary  for  a  full  realisation  of  their  educational  values — the 
secondary  school  curriculum  became  hopelessly  congested  and 
chaotic.  To  correct  this  impossible  state  of  affairs,  a  fairly 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  shift  a  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional burden  to  the  elementary  school,  ana  alternative  courses 
have  been  multiplied  in  the  secondary  school. 

But  the  development  of  the  curriculum  did  not  cease  with  the 
enrichment  of  tne  elementary  school  and  the  definition  ot 
4X)urses.  In  many  schools,  a  cnoice  between  subjects  is  offered 
as  well,  since  each  course  has,  in  addition  to  a  required  minimum, 


Note  4. — There  is  still  large  room  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
modem  languages  in  American  secondary  schools.  The  aims,  methods,  and 
revolts  of  the  American  school  suffer  greatly  from  comparison  with  the  best 
of  German  practice. 

♦  Report  of  the  Con^mittee  of  Ten. 
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certain  supplementary  electives.  (Note  5.^  The  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  while  the  boy  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
exercising  his  choice,  he  shall  be  saved  from  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  those  subjects  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  teachers, 
constitute  an  indispensable  part  of  a  good  general  education. 
What,  then,  are  these  preferred  subjects  /  They  differ  greatly  in 
different  schools ;  but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  EngUsh,  a 
foreign  language,  a  minimum  of  mathematics,  at  least  one  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  history  are  usually  included.  In  one  well- 
known  high  school  the  only  subjects  prescribed  are  history,  English 
and  natural  science,  all  the  others  bemg  elective.  In  another,  at  a 
given  point  in  the  school,  there  is  no  specific  limitation  of  a  boy's 
choice  other  than  that  he  must  choose  one  study  from  each  of 
several  groups  of  subjects.  This  last  school,  however,  is  quite  an 
exception  to  the  prevailing  type,  although  there  seems  a  marked 
tendency  in  some  localities  to  give  a  wider  opportimitv  for  choice 
in  secondary  schools  by  increasing  the  number  of  electives.  A 
certain  sort  of  specialisation  is  promoted  by  these  as  well  as 
by  the  alternative  courses ;  but  no  such  intensive  specialisation 
as  that  which  enables  an  English  boy  at  a  certain  point  in  his 
school  life  to  devote  all  of  his  attention  to  one,  or  possibly  two, 
kindred  subjects  is  ever  permitted  in  an  American  school.  The 
idea  of  a  unified  course  of  study  still  generally  prevails,  and  the 
class  system,  in  accordance  with  which  every  boy  is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  standing  in  all  the  studies  of  a  given  year 
before  being  promotecl  to  the  next  class,  is,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, as  mucn  in  vogue  as  it  is  in  Germany.    (Note  6.) 


Note  5.  —In  such  cases  there  is  usually  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that 
every  boy  must  have  a  specific  number  of  prepared  lessons  or  exercises  per 
week.  This  compels  him  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  elective  studies,  but  see 
Appendix  III.,  2. 

Note  6.— Three  methods  of  grading  and  promotion,  rarely  so  distinct  in 
practice,  may  be  graphicaUy  represented  as  follows  :— 
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If  asked  to  defend  a  system  which  apparently  compels  the 
superior  boy  to  keep  pace  with  the  dullara,  an  American  teacher 
might  say,  "  The  first  dutj^  of  the  school  in  a  democratic  State 
is  to  the  Doy  of  average  alnlity.  It  is  he  that  is  dependent  upon 
the  aid  which  masters,  books,  systematic  curriculum,  and  contact 
with  his  fellows  can  give.  It  is  he  that  can  be  helped,  trans- 
formed, as  it  were,  from  an  ignorant  to  a  skilled  labourer  in  the 
social  workshop,  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  must  ever  be 
the  most  mmierous  in  a  self-governing  State.  If,  moreover,  the 
school  has  any  virtue  as  a  social  ana  a  socialising  institution, 
there  is  at  least  a  presumption  that  the  bright  boy  has  something 
to  learn  fix)m  studying  by  the  side  of  his  less  gifted  classmate. 
However  that  may  be,  the  first-rate  intellect  has  in  all  ages  been 
able  to  shift  for  itself,  assimilating  the  knowledge  and  acquiring 
the  power  for  leadership  irrespective  of  school  or  schoolmasters, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  forget  tne  knack  to-day,  when  there  are  so 
many  extra  school  influences  making  for  education  and  culture. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  modem  school  to  recognise  these  supple- 
mentary forces  more  and  more,  and  it  regards  with  something  of 
distrust  a  system  which,  by  narrowing  a  promising  boy's  interests 
and  forcing  him  to  the  top  of  his  endeavour  to  capture  a  scholar- 
ship, causes  him  to  miss  the  advantages  which  such  supple- 
mentary forces  give.  The  wise  teacher  is  ever  ready  by  special 
supplementary  assignments  to  keep  the  bright  boys  from  marking 
time,  and  a  curriculum  which  provides  optional  subjects  permits, 
if  it  does  not  compel  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength.  * 

At  a  time  when  division  of  labour  has  become  the  law  of  our 
industrial  and  social  life,  and  we  must  all  to  a  degree  at  least  be 
specialists  whether  we  will  or  not,  it  would  seem  a  mistake  to 
make  the  only  means  whereby  we  may  hope  to  escape  its  narrow- 
ing effects  hasten  rather  than  retard  the  process.  A  well- 
considered,  composite    course  of  study  recognising  the  natural 

Note  6  (continued). — The  enclosing  rectangles  indicate  in  what  grades  the 
boy  may  liike  the  three  sample  subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

A  boy  in  I.  is  regraded  in  all  three  subjects,  moving  forward  more 
rapidly  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  in  Greek  than  in  mathematics.  When 
he  passes  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  school,  he  finds  a  division  in 
matnematics,  his  weakest  subject,  corresponding  to  some  one  of  the  divisions 
in  the  middle  school  and  suited  to  his  capacity. 

A  boy  in  II.  is  not  regraded  in  any  subject,  but  the  grades  are  so  slightly 
removed  from  one  another  that  at  promotion  time  he  may  pass  up  one,  two, 
or  more  grades,  according  to  his  capacity;.  But,  unlike  the  former  boy,  he 
must  take  all  his  work,  at  any  one  time,  in  divisions  of  the  same  grade. 

The  last  statement  is  also  true  of  III.,  where  the  grades  denote  distinct 
years,  and  the  boy  advances  one  step  annually,  with  little  hope  of  a  double 
promotion,  since  the  grades  or  classes  are  always  a  year  apart.  Plan  HI. 
promotes  unity  of  curriculum,  but  it  is  the  most  mechanical  of  the  three 
systems,  and  pays  least  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  the  individual  boy. 

No.  I.,  the  most  individualistic,  is  only  workable  with  a  large  teaching 
force  or  with  a  comparatively  simple,  disjointed  curriculum.  It  prevents 
correlation  of  subjects,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  specialisation  of 
teachers. 

No.  II.,  only  possible  in  a  large  school  and  with  an  adequate  staff, 
possesses  most  of  me  advantages  of  III.,  and,  because  of  its  greater  elasticity, 

far  more  considerate  of  the  mdividuat 

No.  nL.  the  German  plan,  is  the  prevailing  method  in  the  American 
high  school 
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relations  between  subjects  and  making  cross  references  between 
them,  thus  emphasising  the  unity  of  all  knowledge,  is  of  obvious 
advantage  to  all  grades  of  intellect ;  and  when  this  is  supple- 
mented by  carefiifly-chosen  elective  studies,  not  only  are  the 
interests  of  the  individual  safeguarded,  but  he  is  trained  gradually 
for  the  complete  specialisation  which  should  perhaps  characterise 
his  universitv  and  professional  school  career. 

"  Many-si(iedness  of  culture  makes  our  vision  clearer  and 
keener  in  particulars.  For,  after  all,  the  noblest  definition  of 
science  is  tnat  breadth  and  impartiality  of  view  which  liberates 
the  mind  from  specialities  and  enables  it  to  organise  whatever  we 
learn  so  that  it  becomes  true  knowledge  by  being  brought  into 
true  and  helpful  relation  with  the  rest.'  — Lowell, 

III. 

In  what  I  have  written  of  changes  in  the  high  school  curriculum, 
I  have  attempted  to  indicate  the  general  trend  only  of  these 
schools.  There  is,  of  course,  no  implication  that  all  have  reached 
the  same  point  in  their  development.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  majority  are  apparently  travelling  the  same  road. 
There  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  other  than  a  growing 
pubUc  sentiment  in  favour  of  such  changes.  Their  progress  is 
naturally  conditioned  by  the  dominant  interests  of  the  com-* 
munities  which  maintain  them.  Some  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  college  or  technical  school  find  it  their  cmef 
function  to  prepare  for  those  institutions.  Others  at  business 
centres  take  on  a  commercial  cast.  Still  others  throw  the 
emphasis  upon  studies  alUed  to  mechanical  pursuits.     And  yet  it 

Note  7. — The  following  characterisation  by  Dr.  Compayr^  lacks  accuracy 
in  some  details,  but  it  is  at  least  suggestive  of  the  most  advanced  type  of 
these  schools. 

"Strictly  speaking,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  American  secondary 
instruction  do  not  themselves  choose  the  different  subjects  of  which  their 
programmes  are  composed,  it  is  rather  the  pupils  who  make  the  choice. 
They  are  offered  a  great  variety  of  studies  which,  taken  together,  would 
make  a  veiitable  encyclopedia ;  the  scholar  who  cannot  take  all  decides  in 
favour  of  such  and  such  a  study,  according  to  his  tastes  and  aptitudes.  It 
is  like  a  richly  served  table,  supplied  with  dishes  of  every  kmd,  which  is 
set  before  the  student,  who  sits  where  he  pleases  and  helps  himself  to 
whatever  he  wishes.  How  far  removed  from  the  uniform  and  tyrannical 
regulations  of  secondary  instruction  in  Europe  is  all  this.  The  general  rule 
in  America  is  for  each  student  to  choose  for  himself.  The  road  is  pointed 
out  to  him,  in  fact  two  or  three,  at  the  end  of  which  a  different  baccalaureat 
awaits  him.  But  even  to  reach  the  same  end  .  .  .  students  can  take  one 
route  or  another  as  best  suits  them  ;  can  concentrate  their  attention  on 
some  subjects  and  neglect  others.  .  .  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  system  of  elective  courses,  which  is  more  or  less  practised  m  the 
secondary  schools  of  America,  confers  upon  these  schools  a  character  of 
vitality  to  which  our  lycees  cannot  [)retend,  because  our  pupils  are  all 
constrained  to  follow  the  same  course  of  instruction  without  regard  to 
their  different  intellectual  capacities  or  social  distinctions.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  liberty  of  choice  .  .  .  does  not  carry  with  it  .  .  .an 
abandonment  of  classical  studies,  for  the  Latinists  are  quite  numerous. 
Greek-Latin  instruction,  too,  is  in  esteem."— /^///A^  and  SecotuJUiry  Edit^^ 
tton  in  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Gahiie!  Comjxiw-e.  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  of  Educaiim,  1895-96.     Vol  //, 
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should  not  be  forgotten  that  manual  training  as  an  element  m 
general  culture  is  making  its  way  into  schools  farthest  removed 
from  manufacturing  interests;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  a  spirit  moving  in  the  land  superior  to  mere  utilitananism 
and  more  unerring  than  tradition  or  theory.  (Note  8.)  Every 
year  witnesses  the  elevation  of  the  popular  ideals  of  education. 

This  much  these  schools  may  be  said  to  have  in  common : 
first,  they  are  all  near  the  people ;  secondly,  they  have  a  modem 
curriculum ;  thirdly,  a  modem  spirit  pervades  them.  One  needs 
not  to  be  told  that  there  are  times  when  the  first  characteristic 
seems  scarcely  to  be  an  advantage  in  a  democratic  community 
where  everyone  has  an  opinion  and  is  free  to  express  it.  Captious 
criticism  is  not  helpful,  and  may  seriously  mterfere  witn  the 
successful  development  of  an  educational  scheme  which  requires 
time  for  its  elaboration.  But  this  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  ultimate  good  that  comes  from  the  community's  mterest  in 
its  schools.  They  need  to  be  "  windswept "  by  public  opinion 
— to  borrow  the  expressive  phrase  of  an  English  educator — if 
they  are  to  be  made  to  meet  the  greatest  needs  of  the  people. 
To  say  that  they  have  a  modem  curriculum  is  not  to  say  tnat 
they  dispense  with  any  valuable  instrument  of  culture  already  in 
use,  but  that  they  are  endeavouring  besides  •  to  utilise  the 
immediate  environment,  industrial,  social  and  political,  as  well  as 
physical,  for  culture  purposes.* 

And  they  may  justly  claim  to  be  modem  in  spirit  when  they 
recognise  and  cordially  co-operate  with  the  other  modem  social 
forces,  the  home,  the  library,  the  church,  which  are  working  towards 
the  same  ends..  Only  by  the  possession  of  these  practical  qualities 
can  the  hirfi  school  be  saved  from  producing  an  educated  pro- 
letariat. The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  deemed  wise  to 
attempt  a  more  specific  anticipation  of  breadwinning  pursuits. 
The  introduction  of  stenography  and  type- writing  in  some  schools 
perhaps  gives  evidence  of  such  a  tendency.  But  here  again  is  felt 
distrust  of  early  specialisation,  so  that  vocational  aims  are  in  the 
main  subordinated  to  a  sound  general  training  along  practical  lines. 

The  statement  is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  tnte  that,  judged 
by  academic  standards,  the  American  schoolboy  of  secondary 
age  suffers  badly  from  comparison  with  the  German  boy.  All 
that  I  have  seen  in  Germany  confirms  the  tradition.  But  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  leave  the  statement  there.  The  American  boy, 
from  the  free  handling  of  certain  subjects  in  school — e.g,,  history 

Note  8. — In  an  address  in  Richmond,  Va.,  February,  1894,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  school  course  laid  out  by  the  school 
committees  is  more  rational  than  the  secondary  course  of  the  private  pre- 
paratory schools  prescribed  for  them  by  the  colleges,  and  yet  the  college 
course  was  the  conscious  product  of  the  highest  educated  minds  of  the 
community.  The  unconscious  evolution  by  *  natural  selection '  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  committees  elected  by  the  people  was  wiser  on  the 
whole.  Individual  members  of  the  school  boards  are  always  found  who 
oppose  classical  studies  altogether,  but  the  pressure  of  popular  demands 
always  prevails  to  secure  in  tne  puolic  school  what  is  neeaea." 

•  ®  See  extracts  from  outlines  of  coursas  in  physics,  domestic  science,  and 
politieal  science  at  the  end  of  this  papei. 
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and  civics — and  from  his  less  restricted  social  environment,  gains 
so  much  more  of  independence  and  self-directive  power,  in  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  sphere,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
strike  the  balance  and  determine  where  the  advantage  lies.  The 
views  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  who  was  chosen  to  report  to  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1896,  upon  American  public  schools,  deserves  to 
be  Qijpted  in  this  connection : — 

"The  American  secondary  education,  no  doubt,  fails  to  create 
as  many  scholars  as  we  find  in  Germany,  but  it  does  start  an 
interest  in  culture ;  it  trains  boys  and  girls  to  self-support  and 
activity,  it  brings  them  into  contact  with  social  and  civic  life,  and 
it  leaves  them  with  a  freedom  of  motion  which  enables  them  to 
find  a  sphere  and  occupation  in  life  where  the  young  man  or 
woman  trained  in  the  German  school  is  comparatively  lielpless." 
(Note  9.) 

But  the  high  school  is  not  merely  the  last  link  in  the  pubUc 
school  system ;  it  is  also  the  connectmg  link  with  the  college  and 
university,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  perversion  of  the  fitcts  if,  m  our 
efforts  to  recognise  the  changes  wrought  in  these  schools  as  a 
result  of  self-^owth  or  by  the  direct  impact  of  public  opinion,  we 
failed  to  do  justice  to  tne  ever-present  influence  of  higher  and 
older  institutions.  The  matriculation  examination  to  these, 
although  long  Umited  in  its  scope,  has,  for  such  subjects  as  it 
included,  always  represented  the  norm,  the  academic  pitch,  as  it 
were,  to  whicn  the  school  courses  are  willingly  or  unwillingly 
keyed.  Again,  the  staff  of  the  high  school  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  graduates  of  the  universities,  and,  although  imfor- 
tunately  this  has  not  until  quite  recently  meant  ,for  them  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  even  the  most  nidimentary  professional 
training,  tney  have  brought  with  them  the  atmosphere  and  tradi- 
tions of  scholarship.  Moreover,  the  college  preparatory  course 
has  generally  attracted  the  most  capable,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
high  school  pupik,  because  it  is  the  recognised  road  to  a  liberal 
education.  These  boys  and  girls,  strong  oy  natural  endowment 
and  steadied  by  a  definite  aim,  have  been  a  helpful  stimulus  to 
their  mates ;  and,  passing  on  to  college,  they  have,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  very  sensibly  raised  the  tone  of  the  school.  Freedom  of 
educational  opportunity  is  indispensable  in  a  democratic  State, 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  tne  high  school  that  it  is  a  public 
highway  leading  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  university. 

Besides  this  mdirect  general  influence  from  above,  credit  must 
be  given  for  many  specific  attempts  made  by  the  colleges  to 
improve  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  so  obvious  a  duty  should  have  been  so  long 
ne^ected.  Even  now  there  is  in  high  places  an  inexcusable 
conservatism   in  recognising  any  responsibility   whatever  with 


Note  9. — The  following  counter  estimate  of  the  German  school  from 
Dr.  E.  Schlee,  Rector  of  the  Altona  Real  Gymnasium,  is  interesting  :— 
"  The  full  scope  of  intellectual  freedom  which  the  German  youth  enjoys  at 
school  counteracts,  so  to  Ri>eak,  the  outward  dependence  on  the  government 
which  in  its  surveillance,  like  Providence,  surrounds  the  citizen  as  with  a 
wall" 
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reference  to  elementary  education.  There  are  colleges  which 
apparently  consider  thlat  they  are  doing  their  whole  duty  in 
keeping  hghted  the  lamp  of  ancient  learning,  whether  it  throws 
any  ray  on  the  path  of  tne  masses  or  not.  Other  more  progres- 
sive institutions  are  doing  pioneer  service  in  the  causp  of  public 
education.  By  offering  a  wider  range  of  optional  subjects  for 
admission,  through  the  suggestiveness  of  their  matnculation 
examinations,  by  the  establishment  of  pedagogical  departments 
for  their  students,  as  well  as  by  conferences  and  lectures  for 
teachers  already  in  the  work,  they  are  exerting  a  very  marked, 
direct  influence  for  the  right  solution  of  secondary  school 
problems. 

Despite  this  sympathetic  attitude  towards  secondary  education 
the  matriculation  examinations  in  some  subjects  are  pitched  too 
high  to  make  it  easy  for  the  boy  of  average  ability,  during  a  second- 
ary course  of  only  four  vears,  to  meet  the  requirements.  (Note  10.) 
Many  higher  technical  schools,  going  to  the  other  extreme  in 
their  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  small  rural  high  schools,  have 
erred  in  making  their  examinations  too  easy.  The  English 
device  of  a  comparatively  simple  pass  examination,  with  subse- 
quent recognition  of  more  advanced  work,  a  plan  quite  consistent 
with  the  tendency  to  increase  electives  in  American  schools, 
would  be  an  improvement,  if  it  did  not  foster  the  evil  of  too 
early  and  too  narrow  specialisation.  The  difficulty,  however, 
lies  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  mere  device.  It  springs  from 
the  failure  to  recognise  the  "  compromise '**  character  of  the 
present  classical  curriculum  and  from  the  consequent  unwilling- 
ness to  make  adequate  concessions  to  the  new  subjects — the 
Uitlanders  who  have  forced  their  way  into  the  academic 
oligarchy. 

The  situation  is  still  hirther  complicated  hjy  causes  which  are 
purely  local  The  common  schools  were  originally  started  with 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  only  the  most  jnidimentary  English 
trainm^.  Much  was  made  of  arithmetic  because  of  its  practical 
value  m  business,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  algebra  and 
geometry,  while  Latin  was  regarded  as  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
such  schools.  The  nation  mr  removea  from  alien  peoples  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  learning  modem  languages  for  purposes  of 
communication  or  trade.  So  when  the  high  schools  were 
established  as  continuation  schools  of  secondary  grade,  in  which 
these  more  advanced  subjects  should  be  taught,  the  idea  was 
strengthened  that  the  latter  were  essentiaUy  secondary  in 
character,  and  that  they  should  not  be  begun  below  the  high 


Note  10.— The  Master  of  an  English  preparatory  school  once  said  to  me, 
"  The  scholarship  boy  sets  the  pace  for  my  scnool  and  the  rest  keep  up  as  best 
they  can  or  fall  by  the  wayside."  I  was  reminded  of  a  conversation  with 
one  of  America's  best  known  and  most  successful  schoolmasters,  in  which 
he  said,  "  There  are  eighteen  members  in  my  Latin  class.  I  am  giving 
daily  lessons  of  such  length  and  difficulty  that  all  but  four  are  floundering. 
I  do  it  because  I  feel  that  I  must  to  meet  the  college  examinations." 

♦  See  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler's  "  Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for 
Boys,  with  special  reference  to  similar  questions  in  England,"  page  207. 
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school,  i.e.,  before  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  So  deep  seated 
was  this  prejudice  that  only  bv  decrees  have  local  authorities 
been  able  to  rise  above  it.  Now,  nowever,  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry,  not  to  speak  of  more  vitalising  subjects— 
literature  andf  art,  history  and  natural  science — have  found  a 
place  in  the  primary  schools,  not  merely  in  response  to  demands 
trom  above,  but  as  a  natural  growth  from  the  kindergarten  up- 
wards. Some  few  school  communities  have  gone  iBxth&t  and  have 
introduced  Latin  and  French  or  Grerman,  and  with  such  happy 
results  that  their  example  is  likely  to  find  imitators.  The  mis- 
conception as  to  the  secondary  school  period  has  had  at  least  this 
fortunate  result :  The  differentiation  of  courses  comes  late,  and 
the  choice  of  a  career  has  been  postponed  until  a  safe  a^e  for 
making  so  important  a  decision,  although  the  boy  has  not  always, 
from  his  somewhat  barren  experience  m  the  elementary  school, 
gained  sufficient  knowledge  ot  his  powers  to  choose  wisely. 

It  is  an  interesting  feet  that  the  changes  referred  to  above, 
constituting  for  the  most  part  a  natural  growth  rather  than 
a  conscious  imitation  of  foreign  models,  have  brought  the 
curricula  of  some  American  schools  into  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Grerman  Reform  Gymnasium,  as  wSl  be  seen  from 
the  comparison  instituted  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  (Appendix  II.) 

While  a  discussion  of  method  is  not  witnin  the  scope  of  this 
article,  no  consideration  of  the  curriculum  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  take  account  of  two  other  marked  tendencies  in 
American  schools  at  the  present  time.  These  are  the  extended 
use  of  supplementary  material  and  the  correlation  of  studies.* 
The  Amencan  teacher  has  been  frequently  reproached  for  too 
great  dependence  upon  text  books,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  much  force  in  the  criticism.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
anticipate  and  remove  difficulties  for  his  pupils  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  German  teacher  does.  His  rather  limited  pro- 
fessional training  renders  him  less  skilful  in  this  particular. 
Perhaps  his  pupils  are  the  more  self-reliant  in  consequence.  But 
one  thing  he  does  for  them  that  a  German  teacher  rarely  does. 
He  introduces  them  to  books.   He  makes  individual  assignments, 

f)repares  lists  of  authorities,  and  sends  his  pupils  to  tne  town 
ibrary,  where  thev  consult  not  one  but  many  books.  The  habits 
of  reading  whicn  this  promotes  and  the  famiUarity  with  the 
resources  of  the  library  are  of  inestimable  value  for  bojrs,  who 
frequently  leave  school  before  completing  their  course,  since  it 
provides  for  a  continuation  of  their  education  during  their  adult 
lives. 

The  other  practice,  that  ot  recognising  and  emphasising  the 
natural  relations  between  subjects,  making  the  instruction  given 
in  one  help  and  enforce  that  given  in  another,  while  not  so 
general  as  the  above-mentioned  tendency,  is  verj^  much  in  the 
minds  of  American  teachers  at  pi'esent,  and  is  a  potent  factor  in 
determining  courses  of  study.  One  need  not  be  deeply  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  Herbart  to  realise  how  advantageous  and 
natural  it  is  that  the  boy  who  in  Latin  is  reading  about  Caesar's 

L , __ 

*  See  illufltrative  material  at  the  end  of  the  paper,    (Appendix  L) 
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invasion  of  Britain  shall  be  at  the  same  time  studying  early 
English  history ;  that  when  he  is  busy  with  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors  he  shall  also  be  reading  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  English  literature ;  that  the  principles  learned  in 
the  algebra  and  geometry  class  shall  ^d  immediate  application 
in  the  physical  laboratory  and  the  workshop ;  in  short,  that  cross 
references  between  all  subjects  shall  be  macle  whenever  possible. 

A  still  more  important  form  of  correlation  is  one  to  which  most 
of  the  progress  already  described  must  be  accredited — the  articu- 
lation of  school  with  school  and  of  all  with  the  University.  It 
would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  it  is  an  ever-present  ideal,  and  there  have  been  so  many 
encouraging  signs  of  sjrmpathy  among  teachers  of  all  grades  of 
instruction  that  the  time  when  the  waste  from  unassociated 
effort  shall  cease,  and  when  the  advantages  of  co-operation  shall 
be  generally  recognised,  seems  close  at  hand. 

D.  S.  Sanford. 

Brookline  High  School,  Massachusetts, 

August,  1899. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


The  following  extracts  from  detailed  courses  in  domestic  science,  physics, 
and  political  science  illustrate  what  has  been  said  above  about  the  correla- 
tion of  subjects,  their  application  to  facts  of  daily  life,  and  the  extensive 
use  of  supplementary  sources  of  information  : — 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  work  in  Domestic  Science  is  lar^ly  an  application  of  other  sciences 
to  daily  life.  Its  final  aim  is,  while  traming  the  pupil,  to  give  the  home  its 
legitimate  position  among  our  social  institutions,  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
familiar  processes  and  environment  of  home  life,  and  to  show  that  home- 
making  is  a  worthy  occupation  for  the  most  gifted. 

The  food  problem  is  selected  for  the  first  year's  work,  because  the  average 
girl  is  more  interested  in  this  department  of  the  work  than  in  any  other. 

A  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  essential  to  even  a  superficial  understanding 
of  every-day  processes,  and  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  this  subject  and 
its  applications. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  study  of  the  house  itself,  its  con- 
struction, its  sanitary  arrangements  and  their  care,  its  furnishing  and 
decoration.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  ^ven,  and  improved,  for  correlat- 
ing the  work  of  this  year  with  that  of  the  art  department.  Many  of  the 
topics,  such  as  ventilation  and  heating,  involve  principles  of  physics,  and 
here  also  the  effort  is  made  to  apply  work  already  done  m  that  department, 
and  to  bring  to  students  without  that  training  the  knowledge  of  some 
elementary  principles. 

The  fourth  year  is  largely  given  to  the  applications  of  biology  to  every- 
day life.  The  study  of  bacteriologv  leads  directly  to  the  theory  of  disease, 
and  to  simple  home  nui-sing  and  emergency  work.  A  short  course  in 
invalid  cookery  gives  opportunity  for  a  review  of  the  principles  learned  in 
the  first  year  The  latter  part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  discussing  problems 
which  are  those  of  home- making  rather  than  of  housekeeping.  Many  of 
these  are  economic  problems  as  well,  and  are  looked  at  from  tne  economic 
as  well  as  the  domestic  standpoint. 

The  following  topics  belong  both  to  Political  Economy  and  to  Domestic 
Science : — 

The  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

Food,  in  its  Kelation  to  Labour  Power. 

The  Housing  of  the  Poor,  and  its  Relation  to  Qood  Citizenship. 

Municipal  Sanitary  Reg[ulations. 

Expenditure  versus  Saving. 

Domestic  Service  (as  a  part  of  the  general  labour  problem). 

The  Work  of  Superintending  a  Home  compared  with  other  Economic 

Occupations. 
Child  Labour. 

Throughout  the  course  expeditions  are  made  whenever  practicable,  to 
broaden  the  outlook  of  the  students  and  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
subjects  discussed. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  suggested  for  theme  work  in 
connection  with  the  English  department : — 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Count  Rumford. 
The  Influence  of  Pasteur  on  Modem  Science. 
Yeast  Fermentation  in  its  Relation  to  Bread-making. 
The  Manufacture  of  Flour, 
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Ezpenments  with  Albumen. 

Dust 

Bacteria  and  Butter-making. 

The  Brookline  Water  Supply. 

The  System  gf  Ventilation  in  the  Brookline  High  School. 

An  Ideal  Room. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  PHYSICS. 
There  are  two  courses  in  Physics. 
1.  The  so-called  Popular  Course^  the  fundamental  aim  of  which  is : — 

(a)  To  develop  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  steady,  persistent,  logical 

thinking' 
(A)  to  render  nim  fairly  intelligent  in  reference  to  his  own  scientific 

environment; 
(c)  to  beget  a  sense  of  power  in  his  own  ability  to  appreciate  scientific 

truth  and  to  draw  legitimate  conclusions  from  sunple  data ; 
(rf)  to  teach  him  to  apply  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  to 

the  problems  of  oaily  life ;  and  finally 
(e)  to  arouse  within  him  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  all  that 

modern  science  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  comfort  and 

convenience  of  the  race. 

The  Master  has  substituted  for  a  text-book  a  special  manual,  as  yet  in 
manuscript  form,  in  which  the  student  is  told  as  little  as  passible  directly, 
but  is  eiven,  practically,  a  series  of  original  exercises  in  Mechanics,  Optics, 
and  Electricity  which  he  is  to  work  out  by  the  aid  of  a  set  of  simple 
apparatus,  his  mathematical  instincts,  and  his  own  brain,  and  apply  in  a 
continuous  sequence  suggested  bv  an  abimdance  of  questions,  problems, 
and  references  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 

The  aim  is  to  be  thoroughly  practical.  In  Hydraulics,  for  instance, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  water-meter,  the  simple  motor,  and  the 
turbine  than  to  the  lifting  pump,  the  ram  and  the  breast-wheel,  as  the 
average  man  is  more  likely  to  see  and  use  the  former  than  the  latter  series. 
In  Optics  afain,  the  camera,  the  opera  glass,  and  the  spy-glass  are  dealt 
with  more  fully  than  the  telescope  and  the  compound  microscope  for  the 
same  reason. 

Continual  reference  is  made  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day  and  to 
the  science  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

It  is  intended  that  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  shall  accompany  the 
course,  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Physics  and  a  gumpse  of 
the  wonderful  scientific  achievements  of  our  own  age. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  school  year  special  topics  are  suggested  for  more 
exhaustive  treatment  than  is  possible  in  the  re^lar  class-room  work. 
Each  pupil  is  expected  to  choose  one  or  more  of  such  topics  and  to  present 
an  illustrated  paper  upon  the  subject  selected,  at  the  ena  of  the  year. 

Among  the  topics  recently  suggested  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

1.  Mechanics  of  the  Clock. 

2.  Mechanics  of  the  Bic^rcle. 

3.  Mechanics  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

4.  Hughes'  Induction  Balance. 

5.  The  Microphone. 

6.  Consumption  of  Gkis,  Water,  and  Electricity  in  the  Household. 

7.  Testinjg  a  Water-meter. 

8.  The  Fire-alarm  Sjrstem  of  Brookline. 

9.  School-room  Ventilation. 

10.  The  Long-Distance  Telephone. 

11.  The  Transformer. 

12.  The  Gas-engine. 

13.  The  Horse  rower  of  an  Electric  Motor 
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The  time  is  equally  divided  between  laboratory  and  lecture-room  wort 
each  requiring  two  periods  per  week  beside  the  usual  preparation  for  a  full 
study. 

Complete  notes  are  kept  by  the  pupils,  of  both  the  laboratory  and  the 
lecture  work. 

2.  The  Harvard  Preparatory  Course  designed  for  those  who  are  intend- 
ing to  enter  Harvard  University,  Radcliffe  College,  or  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  This  course  is  based  upon  Hall  and  Bergen's  Text-book, 
revised  edition,  and  corresponds  to  what  is  known  as  rhysics  B  in  the 
University.  The  time,  one  year,  is  equally  divided,  as  in  the  Popular 
course,  between  laboratory  and  lecture-room  work,  two  study  periods 
besides  the  usual  preparation  required  for  a  full  study  being  given  to  each 
line  of  work,  and  the  course  is  required  of  all  for  whom  it  is  mtended.  (See 
above.) 

The  Depjartment  is  supplied  with  a  well-equipped  physical  laboratory, 
adjusted  with  reference  to  the  special  needs  of  tne  two  courses  above  out- 
lined, a  work  shop  and  a  photometer  room,  and  has  the  use  of  a  lecture 
room  provided  with  a  stereopticon  and  such  other  appliances  as  are 
necessary  for  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  a  course  in  Practical 
Physics. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

First  Half  Year.— Civil  Government. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  study  American  institutions  of  government  in 
the  light  of  their  origin,  and  to  recall  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  what 
was  learned  in  previous  years  of  the  government  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
England. 

Text  books  :  Fiske,  Martin,  Macy. 

For  reference  :  Bryce,  "  The  American  CommonwealtL" 

Hinsdale,  "  The  American  Gk)vemment." 
Woodrow  WUson,  "  The  State. ' 
Shaw,  "  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain." 
Shaw,  "  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe.' 

I.    The  Town. 

(o)  An  historical  sketch  of  Brookline. 

(6)  An  intensive  study  of  local  conditions,  taken  up  under  the  following 
heads  :  The  town  meeting,  the  executive  officers  of  the  town,  the  police 
system  and  police  court,  the  street  department,  the  poor  relief  system,  the 
schools,  the  library,  the  fiscal  system. 

Statistical  tables  and  diagrams,  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  town  and 
the  increase  of  expenditures  in  the  different  departments,  prepared  by  the 
students. 

Soiu-ces  :  The  town  reports  of  the  current  year  and  of  former  years  ;  The 
Chronicle  ;  "  Guide  to  the  Local  History  of  Brookline " ;  Papers  of  the 
"  Historical  Publication  Society" ;  "The  History  of  a  Favored  Tovfu  ";  A.  D. 
Chandler's  article  in  the  New  England  Magazine  ;  The  Arena,  April,  1898; 
"  The  Town  Gkjvemment,"  by  J.  M.  Codman,  Jr. 

(c)    The  origin  of  the  town.    (Fiske  and  Macy.) 

n.    The  City. 

Its  government  compared  and  contrasted  with  that  of  the  town.  Past 
and  present  instances  of  coUecftive  and  representative  assemblies.  Brief 
consideration  of  the  governments  of  a  few  typical  cities ;  c.gr.,  Quincy, 
Newton,  Boston. 

Defects  and  problems  of  American  cities. 

Foreign  municipalities  ;  e,g.  Glasgow,  Manchester,  London  (Shaw). 

The  ancient  Greek  city-state. 

Brookline's  future  government — Possible  compromises. 
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ni.    The  County. 

(a)  Special  attention  given  to  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Ita  ollicers  :  their 
duties,  term  and  methc^  of  selection.  The  shire  town.  County  records. 
Brookline's  proportion  of  County  escpenses. 

(f>)  Brief  general  study  of  the  county.'  Its  origin.  The  New  England 
county  compared  with  that  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  (Fiske,  Macy, 
Hinsoale). 

rv.    The  State  Government. 

The  executive  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  (Manual  of  the  General  Court,  Martin,  Macy,  Mass. 
Edition). 

The  state  constitution  briefly  considered.  The  town's  relation  to  the 
larger  political  areas.  Counties,  senatorial,  councillor  and  congressional 
districts  indicated  on  outline  maps  of  the  state. 

V.    The  Fedebal  Government. 

The  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments.  The  national  con- 
stitution carefully  studied. 

VL  Special  Topics  for  intensive  study,  some  of  which  are  adapted  for 
composition  subjects : 

1.  The  Caucus. 

2.  Party  Organization,  the  machine  and  the  political  boss. 

3.  The  Aus^lian  ballot  system. 

4.  The  Referendum. 

5.  Proportional  Representation. 

6.  Comparison  of  Greek,  Roman  and  English  deliberative  assemblies. 

7.  The    Oriental,  the    Roman  and  the  English   method   of    nation 
building.    (See  Fiske^  "  Be^nnings  of  New  England,"  chap.  1.) 

8.  Comparison  ot  English  and  American  National  Government. 

9.  Comparison  of  English  and  American  Local  Government. 

10.  The  growth  of  Imperialism. 

11.  The  Ideal  Citizen. 

Second  Half  Year.— Political  Economy. 

The  aim  is  to  give  an  elementary  course  in  economic  theory,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  use  for  illustrative  purposes  the  material  collected  during  the 
three  years  which  the  pupils  have  studied  history. 

Current  events  also  claim  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  the  attempt  is 
made  to  give  an  unbiased  view  of  important  social  and  economic  problems. 

Text  books  :  Walker's  "  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy." 
Fawcett*8  "  Political  Economy  for  Beginners.^' 

For  reference  :  Mill,  Hadley,  Bullock,  Laughlin,  MacVane,  Gide,  Ely, 

Perry,  Andrew's  Institutes  of  Economics,  Jevons  (Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange). 

I.  A  Brief  Survey  of  English  and  American  industrial  and  economic 
history  (Ely,  Bullock). 

(Rec&U  aHd  review  the  history  of  the  previous  year.) 

(a)  The  industrial  revolution  in  England. 

(6)  The  rapid  increase  of  population  and  material  development  of  the 
United  States. 

II.  The  Pboduction  and  Exchange  of  Wealth. 

III.  The  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

IV.  The  Economic  Functions  op  Government. 

The  doctrine  of  LaiMezfaire, 
Regulation  of  competition. 
(Government  ownership. 
Socialism. 
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V.  Special  Assignments  for  Term  Themes,  which  re(]uii*e  consider- 
able research,  are  made  to  the  individual  members  of  the  class,  e,g, : 

1.  The  Sweating  System. 

2.  Factory  legislation  in  Massachusetts. 

3.  The  Massachasetts  Consumers'  League. 

4.  Piece  work  :  its  advantages  and  dangers. 
6.  Women  wage  earners. 

6.  Co-opjeration. 

7.  The  single  tax. 

8.  The  Clearing  House. 

Note-books  containing  topical  analyses,  maps,  and  diagrams.    Digests  of 
books  read  and  reports  of  lectures  kept  throughout  the  year. 

Weekly  debates  before  the  school  (Brookings  and  Ringwalt's  Briefs  for 
Debates). 

APPENDIX  II. 


A  Comparison  between  an  American  and  Gerbcan  School. 

Comparison  of  the  time-tables  of  the  classical  and  semi-classical  courses 
of  the  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  High  School,  with  the  last  four  years  of 
the  corresponding  courses  of  the  Keform  Gymnasium  and  Real  Gymnasium 
of  Frankfort-on-Slain  : — 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


D 

■ 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Aggregate. 

• 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank- 
fort. 

Brook- 
line. 

3 

Flrank- 
fort. 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank, 
fort. 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank 
fort. 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank- 
fort. 

Mother  tongue 

3 

3 

3 

1 

8 

5 

3 

12 

12 

LatlD 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

16 

82 

Greek 

— 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

6 

8 

16 

82 

French 

4 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

18 

8 

German  or  English  • 

— 

— ' 

— 

2 

— 

2 

6 

— 

6 

4 

lllttory     • 

2.5 

2 

2.6 

2 

8 

2 

— 

8 

8 

9 

MathematicB  • 

4 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

8 

18 

14 

Phjsics     • 

— 

2 

— 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

8 

D  represents  the  lowest  class  in  the  high  school  and  the  Unter-Secunda 
of  the  German  School ;  A,  the  last  year  of  both  schools. 

The  time  devoted  to  Latin  and  French  in  the  years  preceding  the  last  four 
is  indicated  herewith  : — 


— 

Frankfort. 

Brookline. 

T  ^frln            •              «             a              •             *             * 

,_             1ft     1ft 

—         2          8 
8           8           8 

French    

"—        "^        ""•        lU        lU 

0       6       6         2       2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that : — 

1.  The  time  allotment  in  both  schools  for  the  mother  tongue,  German  or 
English,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics,  is  surprisingly  similar,  although 
riomewhat  ditFercntly  distributed. 

±  Ijiitin  is  begun  in  corresponding  years,  «.e.,  in  Unter-Tertia  in  Frank- 
fort and  in  the  second  year  i)receding  the  high  school  in  Brookline. 

3.  Greek  is  studied  four  years  in  Frankfort  and  only  three  years  in 
Brookline. 

4.  French  is  begun  two  years  earlier  in  Frankfort  than  in  Brookline 
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But  note  how  the  American  school  suffer^from  the  comparison  when  we 
Consider  the  intensity  with  which  the  languages  are  studied.  In  Frankfort 
during  the  first  two  years  in  which  Latin  is  studied  it  comes  ten  times  a 
week  ;  in  Brookline,  during  the  corresponding  period,  three  times  a  week. 
The  aggregate  of  Latin  penods  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  GJerman  school 
is  thirty-two  ;  in  the  American  school^  only  half  as  manjr.  An  aM-egate  of 
thirty-two  periods  of  Greek  is  given  m  Frankfort ;  of  fifteen,  in  Brookline. 
In  Frankfort,  six  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  French,  when  it  is 
begun ;  in  Brookline,  onlv  three.  But  during  the  last  four  years,  the 
aggregate  for  French  in  tne  American  school  is  thirteen  ;  in  the  German 
school,  only  eight 

The  fact  that  the  German  boy  conmionly  carries  thirty  lessons  per  week, 
while  the  American  boy  assumes  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  is  of  course 
an  important  consideration  in  making  such  comparisons,  but  they  show 
none  the  less  clearly  the  relative  importance  attached  to  language  study. 
They  also  show  how  wise  the  Germans  are  in  making  a  liberal  allowance  of 
time  during  the  first  years  of  language  study. 

SEBfl-CLASSICAL  COURSB. 


D. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Aggregate. 

Brook- 
line. 

rrank- 
fort. 

Brook- 
line. 

Frank- 
fort. 

Brook-  Frank- 
line,      fort. 

Brook-  Frank- 
line,      fort. 

1 

Br»ok-  Frank- 

line.      fort. 

1 

Mother  Tongue 
LaUn 

French      • 
OermanorEngllBh  • 
History    •'     - 
Mathematics   • 
Physics     - 
Chemistry 

8 

4 
4 

2.6 

4 

8 
8 

8 

4 
3 

8 

4 

2 

6 

2.6 

8 

8 
6 
8 
4 

8 
6 
2 
2 

1 
4 
8 
6 
3 
3 
4 



8 
6 
8 
4 
3 
6 
2 
2 

5 
b 
4 

5 
8 
3 

4 

8 

e 

3 
4 

3 
6 
2 
2 

U    1      \i 
17           24 

s 

13    1      li 
15    1       18 
11     1      li 
13           19 
4            9 
4            6 

In  this  table  the  Germans  give  relatively  more  attention  to  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  but  there  is  a  closer  correspondence  between  the 
two  schools  in  tne  languages  and  history. 

Comparison  of  the  time-table  of  the  semi-classical  course  of  the  Brookline, 
Massacnusetts,  High  School,  with  the  last  four  years  of  the  corresponding 
course  in  the  Real  Gymnasium  of  Altona :— 


D. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Aggregate 

Brook- 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Brook 
line. 

Al- 
toua. 

Brook- 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Brook 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Brook 
line. 

Al- 
tona. 

Mother  Tungne 

Latin 

French 

Oerman  or  English  • 

History    • 

Mathematics   - 

Physics     • 

Chemistry 

8 
4 

4 

2.5 

4 

8 
6 

4 
8 
3 
5 
2 

3 
4 

2 
S 

2.6 
8 

3 
6 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 

1 
4 
8 
6 

8 
8 

4 

3 
5 
4 

8 
3 
6 

2 

2 

6 
5 
4 
6 

1 

1   ' 

3 
6 
4 
3 
3 
6 
2 
2 

"1  " 

17    !      20 
IS    i      16 
15    ,     \i 
11          12 
13    >      19 
«    '        » 

1 

t 

4            6 
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The  Cv/rricuiwrn  of  the 


Years  preceding  the  last  four : — 


French 
Latin 


Bixxridine. 


—     —       8 


t 

1 


8 
8 


Alton*. 


6       0       6       4       4 
_      —      -       «       « 


The  similarity  in   this    case   is   even  greater   than   in  the   previous 
instances. 

APPENDIX  III. 


Specimen  CJourses  of  Study. 

Which  show  a  conservative  and  a  progressive  type  of  High  School. 

1.  In  the  Lowell  High  School  of  San  Francisco,  California,  there  are 
two  courses,  of  three  years'  duration :  the  Classical  and  the  Latin-Scientific 
course.  In  the  first,  all  studies  are  prescribed ;  in  the  second,  French 
or  German  may  be  substituted  for  Chemistry  in  the  second  year  and  for 
any  subject  in  the  third  year. 

Classical  Course.  Latin-Scientific  Course. 


First  Year, 

English,  5. 
Latin,  5. 
Mathematics,  4. 
History,  3. 
Drawing,  2. 

Second  Year. 

English,  3. 
Latin,  5. 
Greek,  6. 
Mathematics,  4. 
History,  3. 

Third  Year, 

English,  3. 
Latiif,  5. 
Greek,  5. 
Mathematics,  3. 


First  Year, 
Same  as  in  the  Classical 
Course. 

Second  Year, 

English,  4. 
Latin,  5. 
Mathematics,  4 
History,  3. 
Science,  6. 

Third  Year, 

English,  4. 
Latin,  5. 
Mathematics,  4. 
History,  3. 
Science,  6. 


History,  3. 
Science,  6. 

2.  The  North  Side  High  School  of  Denver,  Colorado,  may  be  instanced 
as  an  extreme  example  of  the  progressive  type  of  thes^  schools. 

According  to  a  former  principal,  Mr.  E.  R.  Downs,  any  pupil  mi^ht  at 
the  request  of  parent  or  guardian  and  with  the  approvid  of  the  principal  of 
the  school,  study  any  subject  which  the  daily  programme  permitted. 

"No  fixed  amount  of  work  was  required  of  a  pupil  for  a  half  year.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  see  that  each,  according  to  his  abilities,  his 
aspirations,  and  his  environment,  was  taking  that  kind  and  that  amount  of 
work  which  was  best  for  him,  after  consultation  with  pupil  and  parent. 
The  pupil  did  the  *  electing'  under  supervision  of  the  home  and  of  the 
school,  which  were  thus  brought  closely  into  touch. 

"  At  the  end  of  each  half  year,  as  pupils  were  admitted  from  the  grammar 
schools  twice  a  year,  every  pupil  received  a  certificate  showing  the  amount 
of  successful  work  credited  to  Lim.  Whenever  he  had  received  certificates 
showing  128  'points'  credit,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma.  Some 
could  obtain  this  in  3  years,  others  in  3J,  4,  4J,  or  5  years.  On  every 
diploma  appeared  the  subjects  successfully  pursued  and  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  each." 
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From  the  current  catalogue  of  the  school  (1899),  we  quote  the  following  :— 

"  The  course  of  study  is  largely  elective,  one  yearns  work  in  each  of  the 
following  subjects  being  required  :  language,  mathematics,  science,  history, 
English  composition  (rhetoric)  and  literature.  This  is  slightly  more  than 
one  third  of  the  course.  If  a  pupil  has  a  specific  aim  in  mind,  he  can  so 
select  his  work,  with  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  that  it  will  include 
those  subjects  suited  to  his  powers  and  purposes." 

With  so  broad  an  elective  privilege,  the  number  of  different  courses  is 
practically  unlimited.  The  following  typical  courses  are  given  in  the 
annual  report : — 

Typical  Caunes  of  the  North  Side  High  School^  Denver,  Colorado, 
Clabsical.        Latin-Scientific.  Modekn  Language.      English. 


Latin. 

Algebra. 
/  Zoology. 
I  Botany, 
f  History. 
I  English  Comp. 


Latin. 
Greek. 
Geometry. 

{Physics. 
Chemistry. 


Latin. 
Greek. 

{Chemistry. 
Physics. 
/  Histoiy. 
\  English  Lit 


Latin. 

Algebra. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

History. 

English  Comp. 


Ybab  I. 

German. 
Algebra. 

i  Zoology. 
Botany. 
Histoiy. 
English  Comp. 


English. 

Algebra. 

Zoology. 

Botany, 
r  History. 
\  English  Comp. 


{ 


Latin. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

History. 

English  Comp. 


Yeab  IL 

German. 

French. 

Geometry, 
r  Physics. 
\  Chemistry. 


Yeab  IIL 


Latin. 

Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping. 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 

History. 

Englisn  Lit 


Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 

I  Geometry. 
\  Trigonometry. 

/  History. 
\  English  Lit 


Yeab 

Latin. 

French  or  Science, 
r  Geometry. 
\  Trigonometry, 
r  Geology. 
\  Astron.  or  French. 
\  Psychology. 
/  History. 
\  English  Tiit. 


German. 
French. 

i  Chemistry. 
Physics. 
History. 
English  Lit 

IV. 

German. 

French. 
/  Geometry. 
\  Trigonometry. 

(Geology. 
Astronomy. 
Psychology, 
f  History. 
\  EngUsh  Lit, 


English. 

G^eometry. 
/  Physics. 
1  Chemistry. 
i  History. 
\  English  Comp., 


English. 

Arithmetic. 

Book- keeping. 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 

History. 

Englisn  T«it.. 


English. 

r  Geometry. 
\  Trigonometry  I 

{Geology. 
Astronomy. 
Psychology, 
f  Histo 


\  Euglis 


ry. 
sh  Lit. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC 

COMMUNITY.* 


The  stability  and  process  of  a  democratic  society  depend  on 
the  prevalence  of  intelligence,  character,  and  progressive  well- 
being  among  its  members,  and  on  the  predominance  of  superior 
men  ^mong  its  public  servants  and  leaders  of  public  opmion. 
These  saf(^;uards  of  society,  it  is  adniitted,  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  education. 

The  most  cherished,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive, 
prerogative  of  an  individual  in  a  democratic  society  is  the  right 
of  opportunity — the  right  to  make  the  most  of  native  endowment 
and  to  achieve  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  social  elevation, 
through  persistent  industry — no  matter  how  humble  his  parent- 
age or  how  narrow  his  circumstances  in  early  life.  But  this 
right  would  be  of  little  avail  without  its  natural  correlative,  the 
habit  of  independent  initiative.  The  preservation  of  this  right 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  corresponding  habit  depend,  once 
more,  on  education. 

Hence,  to  guard  and  promote  its  own  interests  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  interests  of  every  individual,  a  democratic  society 
provides  equal  educational  advantages  for  all  its  members,  on 
precisely  the  same  terms;  that  is,  to  ensure  the  appropriate 
cultivation  of  every  grade  of  ability  and  the  discovery  and 
development  of  superiority,  wherever  found,  and  to  guard  against 
the  possible  monopoly  of  education  by  the  wealthy  and  socially 
superior  classes,  it  makes  education  free ;  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  blindness  of  ignorance,  it  makes  education,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  compulsory. 

Hence,  also,  a  democratic  society  welcomes  the  provisions  of 
private  enterprise  or  private  generosity  for  education ;  it  regards 
with  favour  all  private  and  endowed  educational  institutions,  as 
such,  and  gives  them  free  play  beside  its  own.  Sometimes  such 
institutions  meet  important  educational  needs  which  public 
education  has  not  yet  adequately  provided  for;  sometimes 
indeed,  such  institutions  are  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  built 
up  by  the  sacrifices  and  benevolence  of  past  generations; 
strengthened    by    contemporary     benevolence   they    enjoy   a 

♦  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  writer  has  drawn  freely  on  his 
"  Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values."— The  Macmillan  Company, 
1890. 
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flourishing  prosperity,  and  are  among  the  noblest  and   most 
cherished  of  educational  resources.* 

The  education  demanded  by  a  democratic  society  is  therefore 
an  education  that  prepares  an  individual  to  overcome  the 
inevitable  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  his  material  and 
spiritual  advancement ;  an  education  that,  from  the  beginning, 
promotes  his  normal  physical  development  through  the  most 
salutary  physical  environment  and  appropriate  phvsical  training ; 
that  opens  his  mind  and  lets  the  world  in  througn  every  natural 
power  of  observation  and  assimilation ;  that  cultivates  hand- 
power  as  well  as  head-power ;  that  inculcates  the  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art ;  and  insists  on  the  performance 
of  duty  to  self  and  to  others ;  an  education  that  in  youth  and 
early  manhood,  while  continuing  the  work  already  done,  enables 
the  youth  to  discover  his  own  powers  and  limitations;  that 
impels  him  through  oft-repeated  mtellectual  conquests  or\)ther 
forms  of  productive  eflbrt  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  habitual 
achievement  with  his  head,  or  his  hands,  or  both ;  that  enables 
him  to  analyse  for  himself  the  intellectual,  economic,  and 
political  problems  of  his  time,  and  that  gives  the  insight,  the 
interest,  and  the  power  to  deal  with  them  as  successfully  as 
possible  for  his  own  advancement  and  for  social  service;  and 
finally,  that  causes  him  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  win  and 
to  retain  the  prizes  of  life,  namely,  wealth,  culture,  leisure, 
honour,  is  an  ever-increasing  usefulness,  and  makes  him  feel  that 
a  Ufe  without  growth  and  without  service  is  not  worth  living. 

That  is  to  say,  the  education  demanded  by  a  democratic 
society  in  modem  times  must  be  a  preparation  for  an  active  life. 
Now  the  only  real  preparation  for  life  s  duties,  opportunities,  and 
privileges  is  partictjHition  in  them,  so  far  as  they  can  be  rendered 
mtelligible,  interestmg,  and  accessible  to  children  and  jouth  of 
schcol  age;  and  hence  the  first  duty  of  all  education  i^  to 
provide  this  participation  as  fully  and  as  freely  as  possible. 
From  the  begmning,  such  an  education  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
school  arts — reading,  writing,  ciphering.  It  must  acquaint  the 
pupil  with  his  material  ana  social  environment,  in  order  that 
every  avenue  to  knowledge  may  be  opened  to  him,  and  every 

*In  the  United  States  free  public  education  is  universal.  In  most  of  the 
States  education  is  free  from  the  primary  school  through  the  University. 
Elementary  ("primary"  and  "gi-ammar  school")  and  secondary  ("high 
school ")  education  are  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  communities  with, 
in  most  cases,  but  little  assistance  from  the  State  ;  and,  in  addition,  most  of 
the  States  provide  free  higher  (college  and  university)  education  in  a  State 
imiversity.  All  the  States  require  their  commimities  to  maintain  free 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that 
requires  her  communities  to  maintain  free  public  high  schools ;  but 
Massachusetts  has  no  State  university.  Private  and  endowed  schools  exist 
everywhere,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  Eastern  States,  particularly  in 
the  large  cities  ;  a  number  of  the  most  celebrated  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States  are  endowed  schools  ;  so  are  the  modern  "  Institutes " 
(schools  closely  resembling  the  English  "  Polytechnics ") ;  and  there  are 
many  excellent  private  schools.  Indifferent  and  poor  private  schools  are 
common  enough.  Private  and  endowed  institutions  are  not  subject  to 
State  supervision,  except  that  some  States  see  to  it  that  private  elementary 
schools  satisfy,  as  to  their  programmes  of  study,  the  reauirements  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  compulsory  education  of  children  under  tourteen  years  of  age. 
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incipient  power  receive  appropriate  cultivation.  Any  other  course 
is  a  poatponefment  of  education,  not  education.  Such  a  postpone- 
ment is  a  permanent  loss  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  opportunity,  and  an  economic  waste. 

We  have  lately  learned  this  lesson  in  the  United  States.  Some 
years  ago  we  began  to  realise  that  a  drill  in  the  three  "  R's  "  and 
English  grammar  (usually  taught  from  a  book),  together  with 
book  geography,  consisting  chiefly  of  statistics  relating  to  location, 
population,  areas,  and  products,  failed  to  educate  our  children  ; 
that  is,  that  such  a  programme  of  studies,  though  faithfully 
pursued  and  rigidly  admimstered,  left  too  many  children — most 
of  those  who  could  not  attend  school  more  than  six  or  eight 
years — without  any  permanent  interests  in  nature,  or  in  human 
mstitutions  and  human  achievements;  and  without  much 
inclination  to  acquire  such  interests  by  further  study,  or  power 
to  assimilate  or  apply  such  knowleage  and  skill  as  they  had 
gained.  It  was  quite  generally  true  that  the  total  permanent 
result  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  pupil's  school  life  was 
the  ability  to  read,  but  not  the  reading  habit ;  the  ability  to  spell 
and  write  words,  but  no  power  of  expression  with  the  pen ;  a 
varying  ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  simple 
numbers,  integral  and  fractional,  but  much  uncertainty  in  all 
other  arithmetical  operations ;  some  fragmentary  book  knowledge 
of  names  and  places  of  our  own  country  and  of  foreign  coim tries ; 
and  some  scrappy  information  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Most  pupils  had  derived  few  permanent  interests 
from  these  first  years  of  school  life,  and  those  who  left  school 
without  entering  the  high  school*  very  naturally  regarded  what 
they  had  learned  of  intellectual  pursuits  as  t)rpical  of  intel- 
lectual interests  in  general,  and  felt  for  them  little  respect  and 
less  regard.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  the  community 
never  reach  the  high  school  or  any  other  secondary  school,  it  is 
evident  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  community,  education 
had  been  only  an  incident,  and  not,  as  it  should  be,  a  great 
leavening,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  force.  This  was  the 
natural  result  of  an  attempt  to  prepare  for  life  without  using  life's 
opportunities  as  the  source  and  means  of  such  preparation. 
Accordingly,  we  have  changed  our  plan.  Through  elementary 
natural  science  we  are  bringing  nature  into  the  school  room  and 
wo  go  out  to  meet  it;  we  bring  literature,  history,  art,  and 
manual  training  into  the  school  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  life, 
instead  of  "  preparing  "  our  pupils  for  contact  witn  these  sources 
of  inspiration,  guidance,  and  training,  in  an  indefinite  future.  - 

We  have  learned  that  a  child  should  know  how  to  read  and 
write  by  the  end  of  the  third  school  year,  i.e.,  at  about  nine  years 
of  age ;  that  in  about  five  years  (by  eleven  years  of  age),  he  can 


♦  The  "high  school"  is  the  name  applied  in  the  United  States  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public  school  pro^mme.  The  entire  public  school 
programme  covers  twelve  (in  New  England,  usually  thirteen)  grades — from 
the  pupil's  fifth  or  sixth  to  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year  of  age.  The 
last  four  grades — rarely  the  last  five  or  six  gmdes — are  almost  always 
segregatea  in  a  separate  building.  Hence  the  name  "the  high  school" 
Only  the  large  cities  have  more  tEan  one  high  school 
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learn  all  the  arithmetic  he  needs  for  the  ordinary  af&irs  of  life, 
and  that  during  the  rest  of  his  elementary  school  training  the 
pupil's  progress  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering 
respectively,  should  accordingly  be  incidental  to  his  pursuit  of 
other  subjects.  To-day,  therefore,  we  aim  to  extend  the  scope 
of  elementary  education  so  that  it  shall  comprise  no  less  than 
the  whole  held  of  knowledge  in  its  elements,  and  provide 
appropriate  training  for  the  exercise  of  the  child's  powers  in  everj^ 
field  or  worthy  human  activity.  This  seems  to  xne  tne  only  sensible 
elementary  education  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  The 
first  requisite  of  democratic  education  is  therefore,  adequate  scope. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  development  of  a  human  being  is  an 
organic  process,  a  continuous  evolution  fix)m  infancy  to  maturity. 
Consequently,  all  educational  endeavor  should  possess  continuity. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  later  years  of  a  pupil's  training — 
the  years  of  his  secondary  education — as  independent  or  as 
isolated  from  his  earlier  education.  Failure  to  regard  them  as 
stages  of  one  continuous  process  is  to  create  an  unnatural  gap  or 
obstruction  to  the  pupil's  progress  in  knowledge  and  power.  It 
is  even  more  imwise  from  another  point  of  view.  Education  is 
to  guard  the  right  of  opportimity,  and  promote  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  To  plan  an  education  consisting  of  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering  tor  "  the  masses,"  while  we  plan  another  of  ex- 
tended scope  and  continuity  for  the  "classes,"  is  to  promote 
artificially  the  perpetuation  of  social  distinctions,  is  to  destroy  at 
a  blow  the  very  foundation  of  a  democratic  society — the  right  of 
opportunity — as  defined  above. 

"  To  be  sure,  we  now  and  then  hear  it  said  that  the  merest 
elements  of  an  education  will  do  for  the  toiling  millions.  Why 
should  humble  John  Doe  go  to  the  high  school?  It  is  enough 
that  he  can  read  and  write.  What  more  does  he  need  for  plying 
the  hoe  or  pushing  the  plane  ?  To  fill  his  horizon  with  tanta- 
lizing mirage  effects,  to  lire  his  plebeian  soul  with  vain  longings, 
to  sow  discontent  in  his  simple  life,  to  train  him  to  impatience 
under  his  natural  leaders, — in  short,  to  school  him  above  his 
station, — this  is  bad  both  for  John  and  for  the  community  he 
should  serve. 

"  Training  the  masses  beyond  their  station !  It  is  high  time 
that  under  a  popular  government  like  ours  the  use  of  this  word 
*  masses  *  in  any  sense  that  excludes  the  user  from  the  masses 
of  which  he  speaks  or  that  prompts  him  to  say  '  they '  and  not 
'  we '  should  cease.  Who  are  these  superior  beings  that  presume 
to  sit  thus  in  judgment  upon  their  fellows,  to  assign  them  to  classes, 
according  to  their  high  pleasure,  to  set  for  them  metes  and 
'bounds  beyond  which  they  shall  not  go  ?  By  what  right,  under 
our  form  of  government,  does  any  human  being  dare  to  say  that 
I  must  grovel  while  you  may  aspire,  that  the  primary  school 
must  suffice  for  my  children  while  the  university  is  for  yours, 
that  I  must  sei*ve  while  you  must  rule  ? 

"  And  so  freedom  of  choice,  when  the  question  of  what  one's 
life  work  shall  be  comes  up,  is  a  basic  thing  in  government  by 
the  people     Upon  the  wisdom  of  this  choice  turns  the  welfare 
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of  each  unit  in  the  State  and  therefore  of  the  State  itself.  So 
vital  is  the  connection  between  the  individual's  choice  and  the 
States  integrity,  so  essential  to  wisdom  of  choice  is  one's 
awakening  to  his  own  capacity  and  one's  vision  of  the  prizes 
that  are  possible  to  such  awakening,  that  no  State  can  afford  to 
suffer  its  children  or  any  portion  of  them  to  grow  up  Avithout 
this  revelation  of  themselves  to  themselves  and  without  this 
stimulus  from  the  splendid  visions  of  a  larger  usefulness  and  a 
finer  happiness."  ♦ 

A  democratic  education  is,  therefore,  characterized  by  continuity 
as  well  as  scope.  We  must  have  school  systems  and  programmes 
of  study  that  make  the  pupil's  work  an  ever-expanding  revelation 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  of  his  own  relation  to  it 
including  his  duties  and  his  privileges.  There  should  be  no 
abrupt  introduction  to  totally  new  subjects  and  processes :  the 
pupil  should  be  led  to  approach  all  subjects  gradually.  For 
example,  he  should  be  led,  on  the  one  hand,  through  concrete 
geometry  and  simple  applications  of  algebraic  sjrmbols  and 
processes  in  connection  with  his  work  in  arithmetic,  to  geometry 
and  algebra ;  and  through  nature  study  to  physical  and  biological 
science  (physics,  chemistry,  physiography,  astronomy,  botany, 
zoology);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  history  and  literature 
through  fable,  myth,  story  and  biography;  and  to  foreign 
language  through  simple  language  exercises  that  reveal  to  him 
simultaneously  the  simificance  of  the  science  of  grammar  as  a 
guide  to  the  study  of  his  mother  tongue  and  as  an  instrument 
m  foreign-language  acquisition.  At  tne  same  time  we  must  not 
neglect  the  value  of  art  and  manual  training  both  for  educationa 
and  industrial  purposes,  and  must  therefore  endeavour  to  make 
our  programmes  of  study  provide  appropriate  opportunities  for 
training  in  the  elements  ot  the  fine  arts  and  oi  the  mechanic 
arts  as  weU.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the 
pupil's  entire  school  career  serve,  continuously  and  progressively, 
ids  expanding  interests,  powers,  and  needs.  We  seek  through 
such  an  education  to  prepare  him  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
happiness  by  adapting  him,  first  of  all,  to  the  civilization  into 
which  he  is  bom,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  his  circumstances 
permit,  to  prepare  him  to  attain  the  fullest  self-realization, 
through  further  study,  on  the  foundation  already  laid. 

Yet  another  characteristic  must  not  be  wanting  in  democratic 
education.  Throughout  the  pupil's  entire  career  his  progress 
should  not  be  undidy  hastened  or  retarded  by  any  attempt  to 
make  him  advance  in  all  subjects  at  the  same  rate,  nor  by  the 
attempt  to  make  all  pupils  reach  the  same  level  of  attainment  in 
all  subjects  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  horizontal  stratification 
of  the  pupil's  development  is  mechanical  in  the  extreme.  It 
does  not  permit  a  child,  however  bright  or  diligent  he  may  be, 
to  advance  more  rapidly  than  his  neighbour,  however  dull,  lazy, 

♦  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  "How  far  the  Public  High  School  is  a  Just  Charge 
upon  the  Public  Treasury."  An  address  given  before  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  1898;  published  by  the 
Association,  and  also  in  the  Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Mas.sachusett8. 
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or  indiflTerent  that  neighbour  may  be.  It  keeps  him  "  marking 
time  " ;  it  cultivates  idleness  and  often  aversion  to  school  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  hurry  a  pupil  through  lessons  only  half 
assimilated  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  uenumbing  helplessness  that 
easily  becomes  permanent.  That  such  a  procedure  too  often 
gives  rise  to  the  weariness  and  aversion  that  too  many  children 
associate  with  school  pursuits  has  unfortunately  been  sufficiently 

E roved  in  the  schools  of  the  past.  Moreover,  it  is  unjust.  At 
ist,  its  mischievous  effects  and  its  injustice  are  recognised. 
To-day,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  number  of  plans  for 
permitting  pupils  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  their  capacity  will 
permit,  or  as  slowly  as  their  capacity  requires,  are  in  operation.* 
While  none  of  these  plans  are  wholly  satisfactory,  as  yet,  they 
are  all  better  than  the  artificial  process  of  levelling  down  or  up 
as  occasion  might  require,  formerly  in  vogue ;  and  from  this 
widespread  serious  endeavour  to  solve  an  important  educational 
problem  we  have  much  to  hope  in  the  future. 

Education  in  a  democratic  society  should,  therefore,  possess 
scope,  continuity  and  flexibility—^  scope  as  wide  as  numan 
interests,  as  continuous  as  human  development  and  the  equal 
opportunities  of  all  require,  and  as  flexible  as  human  capacities 
require  and  permit. 

bearing  this  fundamental  requirement  of  democratic  education 
in  mind,let  us  enquire.  What  is  the  special  task  of  secondary  educa- 
tion— the  education  appropriate  to  later  childhood  and  youth  ? 

We  have  seen  that  elementary,  or  pre-secondary  education, 
should  provide  the  most  salutary  physical  environment  for  the 
pupil,  and  promote  his  normal  physical  development  through 
appropriate  training ;  it  should  open  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
let  the  world  in;  it  snould  stimulate  and  gratify  curiosity  in  every 
field  of  worthy  human  activitv,  and  utihse  this  curiosity  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  development  of  permanent 
interests  in,  and  power  over  this  knowledge ;  it  should  acquaint 
the  pupil  with  his  duties  and  his  privileges  as  a  temporarily 
dependent  member  of  Society,  and  promote  the  development 
of  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  m  harmony  with  his  growing- 
insight.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  period  of 
secondary  education  begins. 

Now,  continuous  development  from  the  stage  of  early  child- 
hood, covered  by  the  period  of  elementary  education,  into  the 
stage  of  later  childhood  and  youth,  covered  by  the  period  of 
secondary  education,  does  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  these 
aims.  On  the  contrary,  these  aims  must  continue  to  influence 
the  pupiFs  education  throughout  the  entire  formation  period. 
But  they  are  subject  to  some  modifications. 

The  pupil's  mind  must  still  be  nourished,  but  it  is  no  longer 

Eossible  for  him  to  pursue  simultaneously  the  elements  of  all 
nowledge,  when  that  knowledge  has  diverged  into  distinct 
subjects,  even  if  he  were  impelled  to  do  so.  Moreover,  as  yet,  the 
mind  of  the  child  has  only  been  awakened.  An  orderly  presen- 
tation of  the  whole  field  ot  knowledge,  in  its  elements,  has  called 

'"'  See,  for  example,  the  device  used  in  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Grammar 
Schools  given  below  m  the  Appendix,  Section  11. 
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into  activity  his  varied  powers,  and  has  given  him  glimpses  of 
fresh  fields  to  explore,  and  greater  conquests  to  achieve  beyond. 
He  is  prepared  to  seize  eagerly  on  every  subject,  and  to  enter  with 
zest  on  every  fresh  undertaking. 

But  he  is  still  a  very  imstable  creature.  Much  of  the  knowledge 
and  power  and  interest  of  the  earlier  years  is  superficial  and 
transitory.  The  random  interest,  the  restless  activity,  the  mani- 
fold impulses  of  this  early  stage  are  yet  to  be  organised  and  con- 
trolled. Alertness  must  not  be  sacrificed,  but  interest  must  glow 
steadily ;  choice  and  action  must  become  deliberate.  Stability 
arid  concentration  must  come  to  characterise  the  youth's  mental 
life  as  well  as  alertness  and  activity. 

Now,  alertness,  stability,  and  vigorous  activity  are  sure  to  follow 
the  adaptation  of  work  to  individiial  interests.  These  individual 
interests  begin  to  emerge  as  soon  as  the  pupiFs  acquisitions  arrange 
themselves  into  separate  classes.  As  tnese  classes  of  acquisitions 
and  pursuits  diverge  more  and  more,  each  of  them  assumes  marked 
peculiarities.  The  youth  finds  himself  no  longer  attracted  by  every 
suggestedactivity,  out  certain  kinds ofknowledge  and  certain  forms 
of  activity  have  a  charm  for  him  which  other  forms  of  knowledge 
and  other  forms  of  activity  do  not  possess.  The  field  of  knowledge 
has  become  an  array  of  different  subjects,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  form  and  contents,  ana  its  own  pecuUar  mode  of 
treatment  He  feels  himself,  unconsciously  at  first,  but  with 
rapidly  growing  consciousness,  permanently  attracted  by  some 
subjects,  and  by  some  forms  of  activity ;  whUe,  similarly,  other 
subjects  and  other  activities  are  indifferent  or  even  distasteful  to 
him.  This  gradual  selective  or  elective  action  of  the  pupil's  mind 
is  as  iTwportant  as  it  is  natural.  Further,  during  tne  period  of 
elementary  education,  the  pupil  was  content  to  Uve  in  the  present ; 
during  the  years  of  adolescence  he  begins  to  question  the  future. 
Accordingly,  the  years  of  adolescence  and  of  early  manhood 
require  a  readjustment  of  the  pupil's  education  to  the  new 
demands  of  his  progressive  development,  and  to  his  assimilation 
to  the  society  oi  which  he  is  to  become  an  active  member. 

The  period  of  secondary  education  is,  therefore,  extremely 
important.  The  years  covered  by  it,  say  from  the  pupil's  thirteentn 
to  his  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year,  mark  the  transition  from 
early  childhood  into  later  childhood  and  youth ;  the  period  during 
which  the  child  learns  to  put  away  childish  things  and  to 
appreciate  the  interests  and  purposes  of  men ;  to  find  his  place  in 
the  social  whole,  and  to  realize  tne  interdependence  of  puoUc  and 
private  interests.  It  is  the  period  when  life  aims  and  life  habits 
emerge  distinctly,  and  under  wise  direccion  become  dominant 
life  influences;  or  when,  under  adverse  circumstances,  these  aims 
become  atrophied  for  want  of  proper  cultivation,  or  even  per- 
verted through  false  training.  In  any  event  they  rapidly  develoj) 
stability ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  amenable  to  education,  may, 
therefore,  be  permanently  influenced.  Now,  an  individuafs 
dominant  interests  and  powers  wholl}'  determine  the  kind  of 
work  he  voluntarily  engages  in*  and  also  the  sources  of  his 
pleasures ;  and  thus,  ultimately,  wholly  determiue  his  productive- 
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ness  and  the  character  of  his  public  and  private  life.  To  carry 
for\^ard  the  work  of  development  already  be^n  in  elementary 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  its  duty  to  society 
as  well  as  to  the  individual,  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  secondary 
edibcation  slwidd  especially  jproinote  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  each  papiVs  dominant  interests  and  powers;  and 
further,  that  it  should  seek  to  render  titese  interests  and  powers 
subservient  to  life*s  serious  purposes,  and  also  to  the  possibility  of 
participation  in  the  refined  pl^isures  of  life,  . 

The  serious  purposes  of  life  are,  first,  self-support ;  or,  when 
that  is  unnecessary,  some  worthy  form  of  service;  second, 
intelligent,  active  participation  in  human  affairs — the  intention 
to  be  one  who,  while  performing  his  private  duties  and  enjoying 
whatever  leisure  he  may  earn  or  deserve,  is  to  work  with  his 
fellow  men  for  the  continuous  improvement  and  happiness  of  his 
race,  his  nation,  and  his  own  immediate  community. 

The  refined  pleasures  of  Ufe  are  found  in  the  ability  to 
participate  with  mtelligence  and  appreciation  in  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  interests  of  cultivated  men.  These  pleasures,  like 
most  of  the  inspiration  to  worthy  Uving  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
serious  purposes  of  Kfe,  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  men 
through  general  culture. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  scope  of  modem  secondary-school 
programmes  in  England  and  America,  and  also  of  the  growing 
tendency  toward  flexible  (suggestive)  rather  than  mandatory 
programmes,  so  far  as  these  programmes  are  based  on  reasonable 
public  demands — demands  approved  by  thoughtful  teachers.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  special  task  of  modem  secondary 
education  in  a  democratic  society  is  fairly  described  in  the 
following  statement  :— 

First,  to  promote  the  pupil's  normal  physical  development. 

Second,  to  stimulate  every  individual  to  aim  at  mtelligent 
self-support  or  some  worthy  form  of  life-work,  whether  he 
inherits  an  income  or  not ;  and  to  give  him  general  preparation 
for  such  activity. 

Third,  to  stimulate  and  prepare  each  pupil,  so  far  as  his  age 
and  the  time  limits  of  secondary  education  permit,  to  participate, 
intelligently  and  helpfully,  in  promoting  the  welfere  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part. 

Fourth,  to  prepare  and  to  stimulate  each  pupil  to  carry  forward 
his  own  development  iminterruptedly,  so  far  as  his  circumstances 
permit,  through  self-teaching,  whether  he  continues  his  studies 
in  some  higher  institution  after  his  school  life  is  closed,  or  whether 
he  enters  at  once  on  his  active  life  work. 

The  important  place  occupied  by  secondary  education  in  a 
democratic  society  is  now  apparent.  It  covers  the  plastic  years 
of  later  childhood  and  of  youth,  the  years  during  which  the 
youth's  menial  life  is  organized  and  permanently  fixed ;  and  it  is 
the  most  widely  available  organized  social  force  for  elevating, 
refining,  and  unifying  a  democratic  society. 

it  will  bo  seen  that  the  statement  of  the  function  of  secondary 
education  just  given  comprises  three  classes  of  aims,  namely 
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Vocational  aivis,  social  aims,  and  culture  aims.  These  three 
aims  are,  of  course,  not  separable  in  practice,  although  they  can 
be  rarely,  if  ever,  equally  influential  in  determining  any  particular 

f)hase  ol  school  work.  Moreover,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
ater,  the  attempt  to  separate  them  in  practice  would  greatly 
impair  their  eflicacy ;  and,  in  particular,  the  only  way  to  realize 
the  cultiu*e  aims,  ft)r  many  pupils,  will  be  the  close  afliliation 
which  the  pupils  must  be  led  to  see  between  these  and  the 
vocational  and  social  or  civic  aims.  These  three  aims,  then, 
ought  together  to  permeate  and  underlie  all  the  activities  of  the 
secondary  school.     We  may,  however,  discuss  them  separately. 

But  what  is  general  culture  ?  Ever  since  the  Renaissance  the 
meaning  attached  to  this  term,  until  recently,  has  been  well  nigh 
restricted  to  acquaintance  with  the  historical  cultiu*e  of  the  race 
embodied  in  the  languages,  history,  and  literature  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  mathematics ; 
that  is  to  say,  general  culture  has  been  nearly  synonymous  with 
classical  scholarship.  But  a  glance  at  modem  programmes  oi 
study  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  whether  these  programmes 
are  prescribed  or  elective,  or  a  moment's  reflection,  will  show 
that  the  modem  idea  of  general  culture  is  much  broader  than 
classical  scholarship.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  range  of  life 
interests,  the  problems,  and  the  resources  of  civilization,  have 
increased  enormously  since  the  Renaissance.  While  we  feel  on 
every  hand  the  influence  of  classical  traditions  in  our  modem 
culture,  and  while,  therefore,  we  can  never  wish  to  dispense  with 
classical  scholarship  as  an  element  of  general  culture,  it  still 
remains  true  that  a  new  culture  and  a  new  civilization  have 
arisen  since  the  Renaissance,  and  especially  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  have  their  own  resources  of  inspiration  and 
guidance,  and  present  their  own  problems  for  solution.  To  he 
xgm^yrant  of  these  resov/rces  and  problems  is  for  the  nwdem  Tnan 
to  be  oiU  of  relation  with  his  time,  is  to  miss  general  culture. 

The  process  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  a  revised  and  enlarged 
conception  of  general  culture  is  now  going  on.  The  old  narrow 
ideal  is  tenacious  of  life.  It  is  powernilly  intrenched  in  existing 
programmes  of  study,  and  in  educational  traditions;  in  particular, 
It  is  sustained  by  collegiate  preferences  for  classical  studies  in 
secondary  schools ;  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  is  strong  by  virtue 
of  real  achievements  in  the  education  of  many  generations  of 
men.    But  alone  it  can  no  longer  suffice.     Tempora  mutantur. 

It  has  gradually  become  obvious  to  interested  persons  that, 
although  the  pupils  may  have  pursued  the  classical  languages 
and  elementary  mathematics  for  several  years  with  diligence  and 
more  or  less  success,  they  have  not  had  time  for  any  serious 
study  of  other  subjects.  They  have  left  school  without  any 
training  worth  the  name  in  the  power  to  use  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  with  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  its  literature ; 
they  have  had  no  time  for  history  save  a  scrappy  history  of 
Greece  or  Rome ;  have  had  no  time  for  natural  sciences ;  have 
had  no  time  for  modem  languages ;  have  had  no  opportunity  to  get 
manual  training  or  commercial  training ;  have  too  often  had  little 
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opportunity  to  promote  their  normal  physical  development 
through  appropriate  physical  exercises.  It  has  become  evident 
to  many  tnoughtfiil  persons  that  for  most  of  the  great  majority 
of  pupils  who  never  go  to  college,  such  a  seconcmry  education, 
like  tne  barren  elementary  education  that  formerly  preceded  it, 
is  a  perversion  of  opportunity,  and  involves  a  sad  waste  of  time. 

Such  a  secondary  education  leaves  the  pupil  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen  untouched  by  the  beauties,  the  solace,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  literature  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  without  the 
power  to  use  his  mother-tongue  with  something  approaching 
acciu*acy,  ease,  vigour,  and  grace ;  it  gives  him  no  nistorical 
training  that  would  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
institutional  life  of  organised  modern  society ;  it  gives  him  no 
training  in  natural  science,  and  so  leaves  him  without  the  power 
to  understand  or  appreciate  some  of  the  most  important  thought 
and  activities  of  his  time ;  it  gives  him  no  training  in  a  modem 
language — German  or  French — that  would  open  to  him  the 
intellectual  resources  and  the  genius  of  other  modem  nations ;  it 
gives  him  no  training  that  would  enable  him  to  share  with 
understanding  and  appreciation  to  some  extent  in  the  art 
treasures  of  his  own  ana  of  all  time ;  it  affords  no  manual  training 
or  commercial  training  that  might  enable  him  to  imderstand  the 
dignity  and  the  importance  of  mechanical  and  commercial 
pursuits  as  well  as  of  intellectual  labour,  or  to  fit  himself  to  enter 
on  such  pursuits  if  adapted  to  his  needs  and  tastes  with  an 
increased  prospect  of  immediate  usefulness ;  and  lastly,  it  has 
often  paid  too  little  attention  to  his  physical  development  and 
vigour,  on  which  all  his  happiness  ana  usefulness  ultimately 
depend.  Such  an  education,  wnatever  it  might  be  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  college  course  that  might  make  good  the  omissions  and 
defects  of  earlier  education,  cannot  be  "  a  preparation  for  Ufe," — 
cannot  conduce  to  active  participation  m  the  life  of  to-day. 
Contemporary  needs  are  not  proviaed  for  in  it  save  incidentally 
and  remotely.  The  mistake  of  our  outgrown  elementary  educa- 
tion has  been  repeated.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare 
the  pupil  for  life  without  particii)ation  in  life's  opportunities, 
privileges,  and  duties. 

Such  an  education  has  been  Justified,  however,  on  the  ground 
of  its  discipliiuti^y  value.  No  matter  whether  knowleoge,  or 
interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  interest  in  the  great 
contemporary  concerns  of  life  and  some  power  to  deal  with  them, 
has  been  acquired  or  not,  the  mind,  it  has  been  said,  has  received  a 
training  that  will  fit  it  to  undertake,  with  every  expectation  of 
success,  any  problems  or  career  whatever.  This  theory  is  about 
as  sound  as  that  a  training  in  football  would  give  men  an  interest 
in  and  train  power  for  blacksmithing,  or  farming ;  or  that  a 
course  in  tennis  would  develop  interest  and  power  in 
carpentry — in  the  making  of  tables,  cupboards,  or  houses.  As 
soon  as  men  began  to  renect  on  the  absurdity  of  this  view,  it  was 
naturally  perceived  that  the  mental  gymnastics  had  been 
misapplied ;  that  the  development  of  power  could  not  be  dissoci- 
ated from  subject-matter;    and  consequently,  that  to  develop 
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interest  in  the  vital  concerns  of  modern  life  and  power  over  them' 
there  must  be  participation  in  those  very  concerns. 

The  first  step  towards  realizing  our  revised  conception  of 
general  culture  through  secondary  education  is,  therefore,  to 
admit  frankly  that  general  culture  means  uuich  more  today 
than  classical  scholarship ;  that  it  may,  indeed,  mean  something 
entirely  different.  The  next  step  is,  I  think,  to  admit  as 
frankly  that  classical  scholarship,  i,e.,  literary  appreciation  of 
the  classics,  is  not  attainable  in  the  secondary  school.  What  is 
attainable  is  a  fair  to  good  elementary  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  languages,  which  is  a  very  diticrent  thing.  This 
achievement,  for  many  pupils,  is  desirable ;  but,  at  present,  it  is 
not  economically  attainea  Now,  is  it  not  true  tnat  what  we 
value  most  in  the  classics  for  all  secondary  school  pupils  who 
do  not  go  to  college,  what  we  regard  as  most  important,  is  to 
bring  to  bear  the  refining  and  enlightening  influence  of  Greek 
and  Roman  thought,  wnether  embodied  in  ancient  art,  or 
literature  or  institutions,  on  the  thought  and  life  of  to-day  and 
of  all  time  ?  It  is  my  belief  that  this  influence  can  be  best 
realized,  in  secondary  education,  not  primarily  through  an 
extended  study  of  the  classical  languages,  but  through  a  serious 
study  of  history  and  art,  together  with  translations  of  the 
classical  literatures  into  the  mother-tongue  and  other  modem 
languages.  What  secondary  school  pupil  can  appreciate  Homer, 
iEschylus,  or  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Cicero  in  the 
original,  as  he  can  appreciate  them  in  admirable  translations  ? 
We  have  begun  to  recognise  the  magnificent  possibilities  of 
instruction  in  the  language  and  literature  of  English-speaking 
nations  for  their  own  sake.  Why  should  we  not  also  use  the 
mother-tongue  to  bring  the  minds  of  our  boys  and  girls  into  actual 
touch  with  the  inspiring  literatures  of  antiquity  ?  What  they 
now  see  "  through  a  glass  darkly  "  they  would  tnen  see  "  face  to 
face."  If  such  study,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  serious 
study  of  the  modem  languages,  be  then  followed  by  a  brief  course 
in  one  of  the  classical  languages,  or  both  of  them,  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  the  secondary-school  course,  suflScient  to  enable  a 
youth  to  realize  the  importance  of  these  languages  to  a  fiill  com- 
prehension of  the  history  and  structure  of  his  mother-tongue, 
and  the  significance  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  all  advanced  linguistic 
study,  the  fiill  educational  value  of  the  classics  for  secondary- 
school  pupils  would  be  economically  and  fiilly  realized. 

Accordmgly,  we  need  such  an  extension  of  the  scope  of 
secondary  education  as  to  make  it  include  a  serious  study  of 
modem  subjects — physical  and  biological  science,  history 
(including  the  history  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  education, 
of  art  and  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  political  history), 
government  and  economics ;  the  Uterature  of  the  mother-tongue ; 
modem  foreign  languages ;  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts  and  of 
the  mechanic  arts ;  ana  the  elements  of  commercial  training — 
all  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  sexes.  Let  no  one  be 
surpris^  to  see  manual  training  for  both  sexes  and  the 
elements  of  commercial  training  included  in  the  studies  to  be 
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pursued  for  general  culture.  All  teachers  are  aware  that  the 
only  way  to  arouse  the  minds  of  some  pupils  lies  through 
**  practical  studies."  .  Some  minds  arc  for  a  time  quite  inacces- 
sible to  intellectual  pursuits  iis  siu^h.  To  such  pupils  intellectual 
pursuits  acquire  interest  and  signiticiince  only  as  they  are  seen 
to  be  associated  with  trades,  manufactures  or  commerce. 
Mathematics,  sciences  or  foreign  languages  acquire  significance 
for  many  minds  only  when  it  becomes  clear  that  these  subjects 
underlie  important  phases  of  industrial  or  commercial  life. 
Undertaken  at  first  because  of  an  interest  with  which  they  are 
associated,  these  subjects  acquire,  under  wise  guidance,  the 
significance  that  belongs  to  them  as  such,  and  the  way  to 
general  culture  lies  for  a  time  at  least  through  manual  and 
commercial  training. 

Only  through  such  programmes  can  we  realise  the  culture 
aims  of  modern  secondary  education ;  for  general  culture  means 
the  capacity  to  understand,  apprec'uUe, and  react  on  the  resources 
and  tlte  ptvblems  of  modem  civilmition.  These  resources  and 
problems  are  found  in  the  preservation  of  the  health,  ph^si«al 
vigour,  and  material  well-being  of  the  race ;  in  natural  science ; 
in  modem  governments ;  in  modern  industry  and  commerce ; 
in  modern  literatures  and  languages — the  record  of  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  race  in  modem  times;  in  history— the 
record  of  the  achievements  of  the  race ;  and  in  the  art  treasures 
of  all  times.  As  I  have  just  said,  we  can  never  wish  to  exclude 
from  the  modem  conception  of  general  culture  the  influence  ot 
classical  scholarship ;  but  the  place  to  attempt  the  realisation  of 
classical  scholarship  itself  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  secondary 
school,  but  the  college  and  the  university. 

Modem  secondary  education,  Ukc  modern  elementary  cdiuuition, 
must  therefore  be  characterised  by  adequate  scope.  The 
next  requirement  is  not  far  to  scck.  VVhile  the  needs  ot 
individuals  and  of  society  require  comprehensive  programmes  of 
studies,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  one  person  to  compass 
all  the  training  required  for  modem  life.  Further,  each  individual 
best  promotes  his  own  development  and  his  capacity  for  social 
service  by  adapting  his  educiition  to  his  own  tiistes,  capacities, 
and  future  needs.  Hence  secondary  education  in  a  democratic 
society  must  j>ertnlt  each  pupil  to  choose  his  own  curriculum. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  I  would  not  have  a  child  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old  freely  choose  his  courses  of  study.  But  I 
would  have  his  training,  from  his  thirteenth  year  onward,  a 
training  in  choice. 

It  was  pointed  out  above  that  the  period  of  secondary 
education  covers  the  important  stage  of  adolescence  and  youth, 
during  which  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  self  revelation,  and  during 
which  his  mental  fife  may  be  organised  in  accordance  with  his 
dominant  interests  and  capacities.  It  Wiis  also  pointed  out  that 
after  an  individual's  interests  have  emergea  distinctly  all 
voluntary  effort  is  reserved  for  his  preferences,  and  that  acliieve- 
ment  is  most  productive  when  it  is  based  on  interest  and 
capacity;    and  nnally,  that  an  individual's  dominant  interests 
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ultimately  determine  the  extent  of  his  private  and  public  usefiil- 
ness,  and  the  sources  of  his  pleasures — that,  in  short,  they 
determine  the  richness  or  the  poverty  of  his  life  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  those  words.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  importance  of 
discovering  and  cultivating  a  youth's  dominant  mterests  is 
apparent.  He  should  therefore  choose  his  own  curriculum  as 
soon  as  possible.  His  power  to  choose  his  work  should  be 
deliberately  cultivated.  He  can  learn  to  choose  wisely  only  by 
choosing  repeatedly,  under  guidance,  as  wisely  as  possible. 
Hence,  although  a  child  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  should  not 
freely  choose  his  own  courses  of  studv,  he  is,  nevertheless,  entitled 
to  have  his  preferences  considered  in  the  choices  which  his 

Earents  and  teachers  permit  him  to  make.  As  he  grows  older, 
is  ability  to  choose  wisely  should  be  deliberately  cultivated,  so 
that  usually  by  the  time  he  has  completed  his  secondary-school 
education — rArely  before  that  time — he  may  be  prepared  to  choose 
his  further  studies  without  restrictions.  A  youth  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  who  has  been  learning  to  choose,  who  has  had  training 
in  foresight  for  five  or  six  years,  is  not  likely  to  abuse  his  privileges, 
nor  is  he  likely  to  be  ign«  »rant  of  the  importance  of  wise  counsel, 
nor  to  wish  to  dispense  with  it. 

Accordingly  we  require  of  secondary  education  a  flexibility 
that  deliberately  cultivates  the  power  of  choice.  .  To  do  this  is  to 

E've  free  play  to  the  right  of  opportunity,  and  to  cultivate  the 
ibit  of  independent  initiative,  so  important  in  a  democratic 
society.  Flexibility  in  secondary  education  accordingly  means, 
in  adaition  to  what  it  means  in  elementary  education,  that  the 
pupil  is  free,  under  certain  obvious  restrictions,  chiefly  as  to 
sequence  and  amoimt,  to  choose  his  own  studies  in  accordance 
with  the  gradual  discovery  of  his  dominant  interests  and  con- 
sequent future  needs ;  andf  that  this  freedom  shall  lead  gradually 
.to  his  complete  emanicipation  from  external  restraint  and 
guidance — tnat  it  shall  lead  to  self -direction* 

In  order  that  secondary  education  may  duly  serve  the  purposes 
of  general  culture, — and  all  other  purposes  too,;— it  must,  there- 
fore, be  characterised  by  scope  and  flexcwility.  At  the  same  time 
intenmveness  must  not  be  lacking.  Any  subject  once  undertaken 
must  be  pursued  long  enough  and  earnestlj^  enough  to  make  it 
yield  its  educational  value  for  the  pupil  within  the  appropriate 
limits  of  secondary  education ;  or  to  make  it  clear  that  ftirther 
pursuit  of  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  him.  For  most  subjects 
and  pupils  one  school  year  would  ordinarilv  bo  long  enougn  to 
reach  this  decision.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  such  decision 
is  possible  without  tactfiil  teachers  whose  interest  in  their  pupils 
is  at  least  as  great  as  their  interest  in  the  subjects  which  tney 
teach. 

To  assert  that  secondary  education  should  minister  to  vocational 
aims  docs  not  mean  that  the  secondary  school  should  teach  >i 

♦  The  apimreiit  difficulties  of  administration  under  such  a  system  are  not 
so  great  that  they  do  not  yield  readily  to  wise  and  determined  management. 
But  the  system  implies  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  teaching  corps  of  any 
school  that  adopts  it.  Many  interesting  experiments  of  this  sort  are,  at 
present,  under  way  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
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trade  or  a  professiou.  It  moans,  primarily,  that  the  school  should 
acquaint  tne  pupil  with  the  meaning  and  the  importance  of  a 
vocation;  but  it  also  means  that  the  school  should  give  the 
pupil  such  general  preparation  for  the  life  pursuit,  for  which  his 
tastes  and  aptitudes  especially  qualify  him,  that  when  he  leaves 
the  secondary  school  he  may  enter  on  the  preparation  for  his 
chosen  pursuit,  or  that  pursuit  itself,  with  some  knowledge  of 
its  scopoand  meaning,  some  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
on  which  success  in  it  depends,  and  some  power  over  its  funda- 
mental facts  and  processes. 

Sqch  preparation  the  secondary  school  may  be  expected  to  give 
both  directly  and  indirectly ;  indirectly  through  the  inspiring 
example  of  cultivated  teachers  devoted  to  their  vocation;  teachers 
who  consciously  but  judiciously  cultivate  sympathetic  relations 
with  their  pupils,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  teach  unobtrusivelv 
and  without  preaching  the  bearing  of  all  education  on  a  life 
of  usefulness.  Such  teaching  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the 
secondary  school.  WTio  can  doubt  that  it  would  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  a  permanent  tendency  in  all 
teachable  pupils  toward  an  active  life ;  toward  an  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  they,  too,  having  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
their  present  opportunities,  might  lay  hold  on  life's  larger  duties 
and  become  inaependent  workers  in  the  world  ? 

But  we  also  expect  the  secondary  school  to  minister  dircctljr  to 
vocational  aims  through  its  course  of  study.  Vocations,  speaking 
broadly,  are  mechanical  or  industrial,  commercial  and  intellectuaL 
The  vocational  aims  of  the  secondary  school  for  intellectual 
pursuits— for  the  professions— have  long  been  recognised  and 
justified,  and  need  not  detain  us.  It  snould  be  said,  however, 
that  secondary  education  has  not  been  so  administered  in  the 
past,  that  this  function  has  been  adequately  discharged,  although 
recognised.  A  few  moments  ago  the  reader  was  reminded  that 
since  an  individual's  greatest  capacity  for  service  and  for 
happiness  depends  on  the  discovery  ana  the  cultivation  of  his 
permanent  interests  and  real  abilities,  the  pupil's  gradual  self- 
revelation  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  secondary 
education.  This  self-revelation  and  the  corresponding  develop- 
ment based  on  it,  have  often  been  thwarted,  or  at  least  obscured 
and  delayed  if  not  entirely  thwarted,  by  the  narrow  and  rigid 
programmes  of  the  past.  With  the  advent  of  an  enlarged  scope, 
ana  the  flexibility  now  happily  becoming  general  in  secondary 
school  programmes,  we  ma}j  confidently  hope  for  steady  im- 

Erovement  in  this  regard  in  the  future.  We  must  admit 
owever,  that  the  vocational  aims  for  the  secondary  school  as 
regards  preparation  for  professional  pursuits  are  recognised  and 
justified,  wnatever  short-comings  in  achievement  there  may  be. 
What  we  do  not  yet  fiilly  recognise,  however,  is  the  function  of 
the  secondary  school  as  regards  the  vocational  aims  of  those  who 
subsequently  devote  themselves  to  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits.  This  function  daserves  recognition  on  the  broadest 
grounds,  both  tor  the  sake  of  the  vocational  interests  themselves, 
and  for  the  sake  of  all  the  possible  interests  which  the  individual 
or  society  has. 
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This  means  that,  in  addition  to  tho  purely  intellectual  courses, 
We  should  maintain  in  eviBry  secondary  school,  whether  public  ot 
private,  courses  in  manual  training  and  commercial  courses, 
which,  together  with  their  general  educational  aims,  mihifiter 
directly  to  vocational  and  social  aims. 

The  plea  for  such  courses  in  secondary  education  is,  of  course, 
hot  new.  But  who  will  assert  that  we  have  heeded  it  as  it  deserves 
to  be  heeded  ?  Moreover,  I  desire  to  insist  on  the  indispeilsable 
value  of  such  courses  in  all  secondary  education,  and  not  on  the 
establishment  of  isolated  manual  training  or  commercial  schools, 
although  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  present  value  of  such  separate 
schools  as  important  transitional  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  secondary  education  toward  which  I 
believe  we  are  tending,  and  which  seems  to  me  both  inevitable 
and  desirable.  Moreover,  in  the  eXiiSting  manual  training  classes, 
and  manual  training  or  mechanic-arts  high  schools,  pedagogical 
rather  than  vocational  and  social  enos  have  receivea  most 
attention  and  the  greatest  emphasis.  This  is  attested  by  the 
prevalent  tone  of  most  of  the  discussion  of  manual  training.  I 
am  far  from  indifferent  to  the  general  educational  value  of 
appropriate  manual  training  for  all  classes  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  but  my  present  purpose  is  to  insist  on  the  necassity 
of  manual  traimng  and  commercial  courses  in  all  secondary 
schools  for  vocational  and  social  ends,  and  on  the  appropriate 
special  development  of  such  courses  for  those  who  are  to  enter 
industrial  ana  commercial  callings  in  particular. 

We  provide  the  general  Uterary  and  scientific  training  required 
for  intelligent  participation  in  a  wide  range  of  the  life  interests 
of  to-day.  Can  anyone  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  why  we 
should  decline  to  provide  the  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
in  the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  commerce 
essential  to  intelUgent  participation  in  an  equally  unportant 
range  of  contemporary  life  interests  ?  I  cannot.  Democratic 
education,  that  oners  equal  opportunities  to  all,  must  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  provide  as  adequately  for  the  vocational  aims  of 
fiiture  artisans  and  merchants  as  for  mture  professional  men. 

Unless  the  public  secondary  school  which  the  commimity 
supports  by  taxation,  or  the  public  secondary  school  which 
invites  the  support  of  the  commimity,  responds  to  the  two 
fimdamental  needs  of  our  youth  which  have  just  been 
considered,  pupils  too  often  pass  at  once  from  the  elementary 
schools  to  their  life  work;  or,  if  their  circumstances  permit, 
they  may,  so  far  as  preparation  for  business  is  concerned,  seek 
it,  at  present,  in  some  inferior  institution  like  the  "  Commercial 
College."  In  either  case  the  result  is  likely  to  be  attended  by 
widespread  ignorance  among  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes,  which  makes  them  the  prey  of  the  demagog^ie  and  the 
social  agitabor,  and  by  the  accompanying  disheartening 
indifference  to  all  interests  except  the  narrowly  useful,  important 
as  these  are.  A  child  who,  on  leaving  the  elementary  school, 
thenceforward  devotes  himself  to  a  trade  or  to  business,  is 
almost  sure  to  have  his  interests  limited  by  his  occupation. 
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whether  with  or  against  his  original  inclination,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  his  success  is  made  extremely  diflScult  because 
of  his  ignorance  and  inadequate  preparation.  If,  however,  all 
obstacles  to  success  are  ultimately  overcome  by  his  unusual 
industry  and  natural  capacity,  the  successful  but  imenlightened 
merchant  or  artizan  is,  in  the  end,  almost  sure  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  phiUstines,  for  he  has  missed  the  development  of 
those  extra- vocational  interests  which  persons  of  some  degree  of 
cultivation  possess  in  common,  and  which  serve  to  enrich  and 
sweeten  life. 

But  such  courses  are  needed  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
educational  needs  of  those  children  who  subsequently  devote 
themselves  to  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  Many  a  youth 
destined  for  a  professional  career  would  be  much  more  usefid 
and  happy,  much  more  successful,  and  a  much  more  efficient 
member  of  society  in  after  life,  if,  instead  of  attempting  to 

Eursue  a  profession  which  he  had  drifted  into,  or  which  has 
een  arbitrarily  chosen  for  him,  he  had  cultivated  his  mechani- 
cal or  business  tastes  and  capacity,  and  had  learned  through 
courses  in  manual  training  and  commercial  courses,  while  still 
a  youth,  to  select  the  cafling  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by 
nature.  By  failing  to  provide  such  courses  for  such  a  pupil 
we  prevent  him  from  developing  the  powers  which  he  has; 
we  dwarf  his  general  culture  by  requiring  him  to  follow  a 
course  of  instruction  to  which  he  is  not  adapted,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  professional  training  through  wnich  he  can  only 
hope  to  escape  failure  or  at  best  to  attain  mediocrity ;  and  all 
this  is  a  perversion  of  education.  These  courses  are  accordingly 
needed,  as  well  as  the  purely  intellectual  courses,  for  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  dominant  interests  and  capacities  of  all 
children.  By  placing  such  courses  side  by  side  with  the 
intellectual  course,  by  making  them  solid  and  liberalizing,  we 
attach  due  weight  to  their  scope  and  meaning ;  we  put  the  stamp 
of  general  approval  on  them  ;  we  dignify  them  ;  we  make  them 
worth  choosing,  no  matter  from  what  class  of  society  the  pupil 
may  come.  By  so  doing,  the  school  may  minister  airectly  and 
wisely  to  vocational  aims. 

It  nas  already  been  intimated  that  the  courses  which  minister 
to  them  also  minister  incidentally  and  in  an  important  sense 
to  social  aims.  But  the  social  aims  themselves  are  too  im- 
portant for  all  classes  of  pupils  to  pennit  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
this.  These  social  aims  must  themselves  receive  special  recogni- 
tion. 

To  insist  that  the  secondary  school  in  a  democratic  society 
should  minister  to  social  aims  does  not  mean  that  the  secondary 
school  should  give  a  legal  or  poUtical  education,  but  it  means 
that  the  school  shall  give  a  training  that  prepares  for  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship;  or,  as  it  was  phrased  above,  that  prepares- 
ana  stimulates  the  pupil  to  active  and  intelligent  participation  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  society.  Such  preparation  necessitates 
some  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  organised  society,  that  is  of 
the  institutions  and  activities  which  society  maintains,  encourages 
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and  permits  for  its  stability,  perpetuity,  and  prosperity;  that  is  for 
the  iLseftilness  and  happiness  of  its  members.  These  institutions 
are,  primarily,  Government  or  political  institutions,  industrial 
and  commercial  institutions  and  activities,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. The  education  demanded  by  society,  therefore,  justly  insists 
on  instruction  in  subjects  that  acquaint  the  pupil  with  these  activi- 
ties and  institutions,  that  develops  an  mterest  in  them,  and 
ultimately  the  power  to  be  of  service  in  them.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  municipal,  state,  and  national  government  must  be 
explained  and  made  familiar  to  the  pupil ;  he  must  also  receive 
instruction  that  will  help  him  to  understand  the  complex 
relations  of  our  modern  industrial  system ;  and  he  should  know 
something  of  the  systems  of  public  education  by  which  society 
strives  to  conserve,  improve,  and  transmit  the  progress  Jt  has 
made. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  justly  expect  the  secondary 
school  to  do  its  share  in  arousing  interest  in,  and  insight  into, 
oiu*  institutional  life — our  municipal,  state,  and  national  institu- 
tions, our  political,  industrial,  commercial,  and  educational  aflairs. 
Accordingly,  we  justly  ask  that  history,  civics,  economics — ^the 
social  studies — shall  receive  much  fuller  recognition  in  secondary 
school  courses  of  study  than  has  been  accorded  them  hitherto, 
and  that  these  subjects  shall  not  be  sundered,  but  be  kept  in 
intimate  association.*  We  ask  that  our  meagre  and  inadequate 
courses  in  history  shall  really  comprise  an  elementary  descriptive 
sociology,  and  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  institutions 
of  modem  society.  Instead  of  consisting  chiefly  of  accounts  of 
wars,  dynasties,  and  court  intrigue,  we  ask  that  courses  in  history 
shall  deal,  by  preference,  with  the  arts  and  occupations  of  peace, 
Avith  the  history  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  scientific  inventions, 
and,  ere  long,  let  us  hope,  with  the  history  of  art,  education  and 
philanthropy.  In  all  tliis,  righteous  wars  will  have  their  place ; 
but  the  war  hero,  as  such,  wm  no  longer  be  the  sole  or  even  the 
chief  example  of  moral  heroism  with  which  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion and  arouse  the  spirit  of  emulation  of  our  hero-worshipping 
and  impressionable  youth. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  school  can  train  fol* 
citizenship.  The  school  itself,  through  its  teachers,  may  and 
should  become  a  participator  in  the  life  of  the  community*  The 
teachers  should  identify  theniselves  with  pubUc  concerns.  If 
they  have  a  share  in  promoting  community  interests,  small  of 
large  as  the  case  may  be,  the  life  of  the  community  will  flow 
through  the  school,  and  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  its  functions^ 
problems,  and  privileges,  will  be  brought  home  to  the  pupils. 
Again,  those  who  have  public  concerns  in  charge,  the  mayot, 
park  commissioner,  chictof  the  fire  department,  city  engineer, 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  or  the  director  of  some  bank,  rail- 
road, or  manufactory,  may  be  invited  into  the  school,  and  may, 

♦  For  suggetitioua  concerning  the  teaching  of  Economics  in  Secondary 
Schools,  see  The  School  Review  (Chicago),  Vol.  IV.,  604,  and  Vol.  VI.,  27 
677  ;  and  Udiication  (Boston),  for  January  1897. 
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by  lectures  or  by  informal  talks,  impart  to  the  pupils  an  insijjht 
into  the  civic  and  industrial  interests  amid  which  they  live. 
Thus  through  its  course  of  study,  through  the  active  participa- 
tion of  its  teachers  in  the  interests  of  the  world  outside  the 
school,  by  bringing  representatives  from  that  world  into  the 
school,  the  school  may  oe  made  a  participator  in  the  social,  the 
industrial,  the  commercial,  the  civic  Ufe  of  to-day ;  may  afford 
that  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  a  citizen 
which  only  a  participation,  however  limited,  is  capable  of 
affordmg. 

At  least  one  other  important  consideration  remains.  Shall  we 
have  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  independent  secondary 
schools  for  the  realisation  of  these  aims  of  secondary  education, 
or  shftU  we  have  a  comprehensive  institution  consisting  of 
closely  related  inter-dependent  departments  which,  whenever 
necessary,  may  be  carried  on  in  separate  buildings  ^  I  declare 
unhesitatingly  for  the  single  comprehensive  institution.  To 
estabUsh  separate  schools  is  to  promote,  artificially,  social  stratifi- 
cations. As  long  as  a  certain  course  of  study — the  course  of 
study  represented  in  the  classical  school — affords  the  exclusive, 
or  the  preferred  preparation  for  collie,  while  the  other  courses 
of  study  represented  in  all  the  other  secondary  schools  do  not 
— and  m  spite  of  recent  progress,  it  will  bo  a  long  time  before 
any  other  subjects  will  be  regarded  as  good  as  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  for  this  purpose, — ^so  long,  no  matter  how  good 
intrinsically  those  other  subjects  may  be,  will  the  non-classical 
schools  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  social  rank.  Under  such 
circumstances  those  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  cherish  just  social  ambitions,  will  Hock  to  a  school — 
the  Classical  School — ^not  adapted  to  their  briefer  educational 
careers,  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  the  great  loss  of  society  ; 
or  thev  must  seek  their  secondary  education  in  a  school  which  is 
lookea  upon  by  their  socially  superior  contemporaries  as  inferior. 
That  is  too  often  the  situation  to-day.  There  are  many  pupils 
in  the  classical  schools  who  ought,  in  accordance  with  their 
capacities  and  tastes,  to  be  in  non-classical  schools ;  and  in  these 
cLissical  schools  the  social  segregations  are  such  as  serve  to 
accentuate  the  temporary  social  distinction  between  the  youth  of 
the  well-to-do  and  cultivated  classes,  who  are  all  or  nearly  all 
in  the  Classical  School,  and  the  youth  of  the  remaining  classes, 
who  are,  in  more  than  one  sense,  not  in  it. 

One  who  believes,  as  I  do,  that  such  artificial  social  segregations 
are  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  democratic  society,  will 
resist  tne  differentiation  of  secondary  education  into  separate 
and  independent  kinds  of  schools.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
safeguaros  of  the  stability  and  progress  of  a  democratic  society 
is  the  diffusion  of  common  aims  and  common  interests  among 
all  classes.  The  most  valuable,  and  potentially  the  most  efficient, 
instrument  for  diffusing  these  common  aims  and  common 
interests  among  the  leaders  of  the  people,  is  the  secondary  school. 
It  is  the  secondary  school  even  more  than  the  college,  chiefly 
because  its  graduates  are   far  more  numerous    than    college 
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graduates.  Most  of  our  editors,  politicians,  skilled  mechanics » 
and  labour  leaders,  our  leading  business  men,  and  even  the  great 
majority  of  our  professional  men  are  not  college-  bred,  but  they  nave 
usually  had  a  secondary  school  training.  These  persons  are 
commonly  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  university  trains  the 
leaders  ol  these  leaders,  rather  than  these  leaders  themselves. 

Now,  education  can  diffuse  common  aims  and  common 
interests  among  the  people  only  by  permitting  the  pupils  to 
participate  in  the  pursuits  which  embody  these  aims  and  mterests. 
Such  participation  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect,  i,e.,  the 
pupils  may  actually  share,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  same 
instruction  ;  or  they  may  come  to  understand  and  appreciate,  to 
some  extent,  the  value  of  all  subjects  by  daily  intimate  associa- 
tion with  them  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  comprehensive 
institution,  whose  privileges  all  may  share;  easy  access  to  all  the 
instruction  of  the  entire  mstitution  being  assumed,  and  also  an 
administration  that  promotes  inner  social  equality,  whether  the 
school  associations  thus  promoted  extend  to  the  homes  or  not. 

My  pleti  is,  therefore,  tnat  secondary  education  in  a  democratic 
society  shall  be  organised  so  as  to  consist  of  co-ordinate  depart- 
ments, all  with  the  same  articulation  to  the  earlier  work,  and  so 
intimately  related  to  each  other  that  a  constant  interchange  may 
take  place  among  the  pupils  in  the  separate  departments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tastes  and  needs  of  each  pupil  as  they  appear. 
Otherwise  we  endorse  and  promote  the  arbitrary  relegation  ot  one 
pupil  to  one  social  class,  and  another  to  another,  in  advance  of 
knowledge  as  to  which  class  he  really  belongs  to.  There  is 
another  important  consideration  which  supports  my  plea.  To 
relegate  nearly  all  the  instruction  that  traditionally  and  really 
aims  almost  wholly  at  "  general  culture "  to  one  school,  the 
classical  school,  and  nearly  all  the  instruction  whose  chief 
fimction  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  processes  of  the  mechanical  trades,  or  of  business,  to  another 
school — the  "  English  high  school,"  the  manual  training  school,  or 
the  "  commercial  school '  — is  to  proceed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  if 
training  for  immediate  usefulness  had  little  or  no  interest  for  the 
student  of  general  culture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  the 
pursuit  of  general  culture,  as  such,  were  naturally  foreign  to  the 
interests  ofthe  future  mechanic  or  merchant.  In  either  case  we 
would  commit  a  fatal  error.  It  is  quite  as  unfortunate  to 
disparage  general  culture  as  it  is  to  disparage  training  for  imme- 
diate usefiuness.  The  introduction  of  courses  that  in  addition  to 
their  general  educational  value  are  conspicuously  useful  in 
preparing  for  a  life  of  self-support  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
side  of  the  other  courses.  Such  provision  for  the  various 
educational  interests  of  our  youth,  is  needed  for  that  training 
in  choice  that  I  emphasised  a  while  ago ;  and  I  confess  also  that 
I  cherish  the  hope  tnat  the  dignity  of  skilled  labour  and  of  superior 
business  integnty,  insight,  ana  power,  as  well  as  intellectual 
resources  and  power — that  all  kinds  of  skilled  labour,  whether 
manual,  commercial,  or  professional,  well  and  feithfiilly  performed 
— ^will  gradually  gain  increased  dignity  and  early  recognition 
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throiigli  the  instruction  of  young  men  and  women  who  participate 
for  several  years,  directly  or  by  association,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  in  preparation  for  all  three. 

This  paper  has  dealt  exclusively  with  the  instruction  which 
secondary  schools  in  a  democratic  society  should  offer.  No 
reference  hiis  been  made,  save  incidentally,  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing.  Of  course,  a  whole  essay  might  be 
worthily  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects,  but  I  must  content 
myself  here  with  the  remark  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
should  constantly  challenge  the  learner's  independent  activity, 
and  cultivate  the  habit  of  adequate  achievement;  and  that  the 
government  of  the  pupils  should  be  so  managed  as  to  enlist  their 
co-operation  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs,  and  that  the 
incentives  and  deterrents  employed  should  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
such  as  do  not  lose  their  force  as  the  pupil  grows  older. 

The  most  serious  contemporary  obstruction  to  the  development 
of  secondary  education  in  democratic  societies,  in  some  such 
way  as  has  been  set  forth  in  this  paper,  is  the  unwillingness  ot 
colleges  and  universities  to  recognise  non-classical  secondary 
education,  no  matter  how  well  done,  as  equal  in  dimity  ana 
solidity  to  classical  education  for  preparatory  traimng.  This 
disparagement  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  non-classical 
secondary  education  in  the  secondary  schools  will  doubtless 
continue  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the  free  development  of 
modern  education  for  some  time  to  come.  Universities  have 
always  been  the  strongholds  of  educational  conservatism. 
Nevertheless,  a  democratic  society  must  seek  some  way  to 
overcome  it.  University  education  and  social  elevation  go  together. 
To  close  the  door  of  the  university  on  an  aspiring  student 
merely  because  he  has  not  pursued  a  rigidly  prescribed  set  of 
required  subjects,  no  matter  now  good  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
his  precollejnate  work  in  other  subjects  has  been,  is  to  close  the 
door  of  the  highest  educiitional  opportunity  a  democratic  society 
can  afford.  Fortunately,  in  the  United  Suites,  imiversities 
everywhere  are  gradually  adjusting  themselves  to  modem 
demands  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  daily  becoming  clearer  that 
before  many  years  all  universities  will  admit  that  any  good 
secondary  education,  either  with  or  without  the  classics,  is  a  good 
preparation  for  college  or  imiversity  education.  It  is  even  safe 
to  predict,  I  think,  that  before  many  years  it  will  be  clear  to  all 
higner  institutions  of  learning  that  imless  they  recognize  this 
truth  the  main  line  of  progress  will  Iciid  pjust  instead  of  through 
their  doors. 

Of  course,  such  a  secondary  education  as  has  been  described 
above  cannot  be  had  at  a  bound.  It  can  only  be  gradually 
realised.  In  the  process  of  transition  pupils  must  still  be 
prepared  for  college,  or  for  the  public  service,  along  definitely 

1)rescribed  lines.  For  such  pupils,  under  existing  conditions, 
ittle  freedom  of  choice  can  be  permitted.  But,  except  in  the 
last  years  of  preparation  for  a  particular  kind  of  service,  I  think 
it  will  be  clearly  perceived  m  time,  that  the  best  general 
preparation  is    not    a  rigidly  prescribed    particular   group  of 
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Subjects,  but  the  freest  possible  choice  of  subjects  consistent  Avith 
continuity  and  intensiveness  of  wm-k,  A  similar  stcatement 
applies  to  the  education  of  a  youth  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  conventional  standards  of  a  Hberal  education.     For  the 

E resent,  every  "  liberally  educated  "  youth  who  docs  not  wish  to 
e  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  liis  contemporaries  will 
continue  to  make  his  education  a  compromise  between  the 
traditionally  correct  thing,  his  own  capacities  and  interests,  and 
the  demands  of  modem  civilisation.  In  time  we  shall  be  able 
to  strike  a  just  balance  between  these  conflicting  claims,  and 
while  giving  tradition  its  just  share  in  education,  we  shall  see  the 
paramount  advantage  ot  shaping  every  youth's  education  in 
narmony  with  his  mnate  interests  and  capacities  and  the 
demands  of  the  civihsation  of  his  own  time.  Our  American 
secondary  schools  show  this  transition  from  mere  adherence  to 
tradition  to  a  clearer  conception  of  their  true  fimction.  The 
programmes  of  secondary  schools  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper 
will  abundantly  illustrate  all  these  conflictmg  claims. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  a  youth  is  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  studies  he  is  not  trained  to  work  "  against  the  grain."  I  am 
not  siure  that  I  imderstand  the  meaning  attached  to  this  phrase 
by  those  who  use  it.  But,  in  my  opuiion,  the  only  sense  in 
which  any  sane  person  in  adult  life  works  *  against  the  grain  "  is 
when  he  applies  himself  to  some  disagreeable  or  even  repulsive 
task  for  tne  sake  of  some  ultimate  end  that  is  intrinsically 
agreeable  to  him,  or  recognised  as  ffood  by  him.  There  is  no 
other  working  against  the  grain  wortli  cultivating.  No  one  but 
an  ascetic  habitually  does  disagreeable  things  for  their  o\ra  sake. 

When  an  adult  works  faithfully  at  a  di&igrceable  task  he  does 
it  primarily  because  it  is  clear  to  him  that  his  personal  interests 
are  at  stake — that  his  daily  bread,  or  honour,  or  social  elevation 
depends  on  the  performance  of  his  work,  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be.  In  otner  words,  there  are  strong  extraneous  motives, 
the  force  of  which  he  Ciui  appreciate,  that  cause  him  to 
apply  himself  to  the  uninviting  or  repelling  task  before  him. 
"  True,  many  a  man  does  live  his  life  under  just  such  disadvan- 
tageous conditions.  But  it  is  a  Ufe  of  mere  drudgery  from  which 
he  might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  learned  in  youth  to  choose 
that  calling  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  dominant  interests  and 
capacities.  His  work  might  then  have  been  hardly  less  delightfid 
than  his  leisure;  and  he  would,  of  course,  have  earned  more 
leisure  because  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  his  work. 

But  can  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  boy  and  girl  nature 
assert  that  the  faithful  application  to  the  positively  and  perma- 
nently uninteresting  coula  be  cultivated  by  extraneous  motives 
even  if  it  were  desirable  ?  The  motives  which  appeal  to  the 
adult  weigh  but  Uttle  with  the  adolescent.  Moreover  the  boy  or 
girl  feels  instinctively  that  consciousness  was  added  to  the 
eauipment  of  mankind  in  the  process  of  evolution — as  a  "  super- 
aaded  biological  perfection  " — for  giudance,  and  must  be  used,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  for  that  purpose.  The  remote  reasons  which 
apparently  weigh  heavily  against  his  strong  disinclination  in  the 
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minds  of  his  govemors  do  not  and  cannot  appeal  to  him  a^ 
intrinsically  valid.  One  can,  of  course,  compel  tne  performance 
of  disagreeable  tasks,  and  by  repetition  of  compulsion  one  can 
convince  a  refractory  youth  that  acrme  achievement  is  always 
both  possible  and  necessary,  in  spite  of  his  strong  aversion  to 
this  or  that  kind  of  work.  But  what  is  cultivatea  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  not  increasing  strength  to  master  difficulties ;  it  is 
rather  the  habit  of  skilful,  even  oi  subtle,  evasion — the  habit  of 
calculating  not  how  much  one  can  do,  but  how  little  one  inust  do. 

Further,  the  effect  of  compelling  a  youth  to  pursue  a  subject 
permanently  iminteresting  is  pernicious  in  another  way.  It 
cultivates  in  him  the  abominable  habit  of  being  satisfied  with 
partial  or  inadequate  achievement.  Permanent  lack  of  interest 
m  a  given  field  of  work  is  an  indication  of  corresponding  inca- 
pjicity ;  for  growing  interest  and  capacity  always  go   together. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  youtn  never  leels  the  glow  of 
conscious  mastery  of  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  Half-achieve- 
ment is  the  result  of  forced,  half-hearted  endeavour,  and  both 
become  the  ride. 

The  result  may  be  even  worse.  To  be  constantly  baffled  under- 
mines confidence  in  one's  own  powers,  and  ultimately  imperils  self- 
respect.  To  force  a  youth  to  work  against  the  gram  for  its  own 
sake  Is,  therefore,  futile — or  worse  than  futile.  It  not  only  fails 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  but  actuallv  cultivates  the  evasion  of 
school  work  and  an  aversion  to  school  work.  In  extreme  cases 
it  may  even  destroy  the  capacity  for  work  of  any  sort.  Moreover, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  evasion  of  work,  aversion  to  work, 
and  ennui  form  the  fertile  soil  in  which  all  the  vices  flourish. 

Finally,  all  such  effort  to  make  a  youth  work  "  against  the 
grain  "  for  its  own  sake  by  the  pursuit  of  uninteresting  studies  is 
artificial  and  wholly  unnecessary.  What  we  want  a  vouth  to 
acquire  is  the  power  of  overcoming  difficulties  and  the  corre- 
sponding habit  of  adequate  achievement.  This  power  and  the 
corresponding  habit  are  cultivated 6y  overcoming  dijficultlesynot 
by  forced  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  overcoming  them.  Every 
subject  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, and  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  pupils  interests  and 
powers  these  difficulties  will  be  overcome;  nrst,  because  they 
lie  in  the  way  of  further  progress  in  a  subject  which  he  wishes  to 
master,  and  second,  because  he  possesses  the  requisite  natural 
capacity  for  conquest.  He  will  thus  feel  daily  the  sensation  of 
achievement,  the  strongest  of  all  incentives  to  exertion.  Hence 
conquest  may  become  tne  rule.  Through  conquest  alone  comes 
the  habit  of  working  in  spite  of  difficulties ;  and  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  working  agamst  tne  grain  that  has  any  value. 

Finally,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  a  man's  life  is  more  signifi- 
cant and  richer  in  every  way,  the  more  his  dominant  interests 
and  powers  detennine  both  nis  serious  pursuits  and  his  refined 
pleasures.  The  natural  preferences  of  pupils  during  the  stage  of 
secondary  education  shoidd  therefore  oe  heeded,  not  thwarted. 
There  is  no  other  effective  way  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  "  working 
against  the  grain,"  in  the  only  sense  in  which  such  work  is  wise. 
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It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  generations  of  men  have  been 
trained  to  work  against  the  grain  under  rigidly  prescribed 
programmes  of  stuay.  The  sufficient  replj  to  such  an  argument 
IS  already  contained  in  what  has  been  said  about  the  elBFect  of 
extraneous  motives  in  adult  life.  It  may  be  added,  therefore, 
that  this  capacitv,  where  it  exists,  has  been  developed  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of,  the  rigid  prescription  of  studies. 


Paul  H.  Hanus. 
Harvard  University. 

November  1899. 


[This  paper  was  written  in  1899,  but  its  publication  has  been  unavoid- 
ably delayea.  It  was  suggested  to  Professor  Hanus  that  he  might  wish 
to  revise  it,  but,  writing  in  September,  1901,  he  replied  that  the  pai)er 
represents  actual  condition  and  his  personal  convictions  almost  now  as 
well  now  as  when  originally  composed — Ed,] 
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APPENDIX. 


In  this  Appendix  will  be  found  a  number  of  representative  programmes 
of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  For  tlie  most  part  these  pro- 
grammes explain  themselves.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  a 
Latin  Bchool  is  a  Piiblic  High  School  \yhose  programme  is  determined  by 
the  traditional  requirements  for  admission  to  College.  Since  these  require- 
ments permit  little  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  studies  any  pupil  may 
pursue,  comparatively  little  "  election  of  studies "  is  allowed  m  these 
schools. 

Latin  Schools  a-s  such  are  peculiar  to  New  England.  So  are  English 
High  Schools. 

An  English  High  School  is  a  non-classical  or  a  semi-classical  school. 
Such  schools  offer  no  Greek,  but  always  more  or  less  Latin. 

The  most  common  tyi>e  of  public  secondary  school  is  the  High  School, 
which  combines  the  instruction  offered  in  the  Latin  school  and  the  English 
High  School.  It  also  usually  offers  manual  training  and  commercial  train- 
ing. There  are,  however,  separate  Maimal  Training  High  Schools,  or 
Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools,  which  are  non-classical  secondary  schools  with 
special  development  of  the  courses  in  manual  training.  Still  another  kind 
of  High  School  is  just  emerging  on  our  horizon,  namely,  the  Commercial 
High  School. 

But  the  well-nigh  universal  form  of  our  public  secondary  school  is 
the  High  School,  offering  in  its  several  deimrtments  the  instruction  peculiar 
to  all  the  different  kinds  of  High  Schools. 

No  siKicial  explanations  of  endowed  and  private  secondary  school  pro- 
grammes are  necessary,  l^coause  the  endowed  and  private  schools  merely 
paiuUel  the  work  of  the  public  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  private  and 
endowed  secondary  schools  are,  however,  PrejMiratory  Schools,  i.e.^  schools 
that  prejmre  pupils  for  college. 

There  is  an  important  small  class  of  endowed  secondary  schools  of  recent 
origin  to  which  this  statement  does  not  apply.  These  are  the  so-called 
Institutes.    They  closely  resemble  the  English  Polytechnics. 

Besides  showing  in  detail  the  instruction  provided  in  our  secondary 
schools,  the  programmes  which  follow  also  indicate  the  way  in  which  the 
election  of  studies  is  practically  administered.  See  particularly  the  pro- 
grammes of  Somerville  and  Melrose,  Mass.,  §  1  and  2. 


1 .  Somerville,  Mass.  (a  suburb  of  Boston),  English  Hi{fh  School, 

2.  Melrose.  Mass.  (a  sul)urb  of  Boston),  Hirih  School. 

3.  Medfora,  Ma«ss.  (a  suburb  of  Boston),  Hiz/h  School. 

4.  New  York  Cit^  //iifh  School  (for  both  sexes  together). 

5.  Ithaca,  New  \  ork  (the  seat  of  Cornell  University),  j/igh  School, 

6.  Boston^  Mass.,  Latin  Sch/xds. 

7.  Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  Latin  School. 
^  8.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  The  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  (now  a  part 

of  the  public  school  system). 

§  9.  Boston,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

§10.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  "Browne  and  Nichols' School  for  Boys  "(including 
a  preparatory  department.) 

§  11.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Grammar  Schools  (alternative  divisions  of  Ck>urse 
of  Study). 

§1.  English  High  School,  Somerville  (suburb  of  Boston),  Mass. 
Note. — English  High  Schools,  as  aiioh,  are  i)eculiar  to  New  England. 

Extract  from  the  Course  of  Study  for  1890. 
(i.)  There  are  fifteen  prepared  and  five  unprepared  lessons  in  each  week. 

(l 

ttn 

the  ^  ^ „  ^        ^     ._     ,    ..  „^... ,  „ ,, 

provided  always  that  their  selection  entails,  in  the  first  your.  Jive  m-ejuired 

lessom;  in  the  second,  four:  in  the  third  and  fourth,  eight.    All  elective 
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studies,  with  the  exception  of  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Penmanship  and 
Typewriting,  entail  prepared  lessons. 

(lii.)  Pupils  electing  Manual  Training  must  also  elect  Mechanical  Drawing, 
although  Mechanical  Drawing  may  be  elected  without  Manual  Training. 

(iv.)  A  pupil  may  select  any  elective  of  his  own  year  or  of  the  years  which 
precede  it.  Only  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun  in  the  same  year.  It 
should  be  continued  two  years  at  least ;  a  longer  time  is  t^trongly  urged. 
There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  desiring  a  certain  elective  to 
warrant  a  class  being  formed  in  that  subject. 

(v.)  No  punil  will  be  jierraitted  to  take  more  than  fifteen  hours  of  prepared 
work,  unless  his  scholarship  and  health  warrant  the  increase. 

(vi.)  In  June  of  each  year  pupils  will  be  asked  to  choose  electivea  for  the 
following  year.  No  change  ot  courses  will  be  allowed  during  the  year, 
except  for  urgent  reasons. 

(vii.)  The  hgures  at  the  right  of  subjects  in  the  Course  of  Study  indicate 
the  numl)er  of  les.sons  given  in  each  week. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

Bequired  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Prepared  • 
Unprepared 

English,  4 
Ancient  History,  2. 
Algebra,  4. 

Elocution,  1. 

Ethics,  1. 

Freehand     Draw- 
ing, 2. 

Music,  1. 

niysical      Train- 
ing, 1. 

English,  4. 
Mediseval     His- 
tory, 3. 
Oeometry,  4. 

Elocution,  1. 
Ethics,  1. 
Music,  1. 
Physical     Train- 
ing, 1. 

English,  4. 

English  and    Mo- 
dem   European 
History,  3. 

Elocution,  1. 
Ethics,  1. 
Music,  1. 
Physical     Train- 
ing, 1. 
Physiology. 

English,  4. 

United  SUtes  History 
and  Civics,  8. 

Elocution,  1. 
Ethics,  1. 
Music,  1. 

Physical  Training, 
Physiology,  1. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

Science 

Mathema' 
tics. 

Commercial 
Studies. 

Botany,  h^. 
Zoology,  5*. 

None. 
None. 

Physics,  5. 

• 

None. 
None. 

Chemistry,  5. 

Advanced  Algebra, 

Advanced     Geo- 
metry, 5*. 

Bookkeeping,  5. 
Commercial  Arith- 
metic, 2. 
Penmanship,  2. 
Stenography,  5. 
Typewriting,  3. 

Advanced  Botany,  5». 
Advanced  Chemistry, 

6. 
Advanced  Physics,  6. 
Advanced  Zoology,  5*. 
Astronomy,  5*. 
Geology,  5*. 
Physical  Geography 

2. 

Analytical  Geometry, 

Solid  Geometry,  6*. 
Trigonometry,  5*. 

Bookkeeping,  5. 
Commercial  Law,  2. 
Stenography,  6. 
Tyyewriting,  8 

•  These  studies  may  be  pursued  for  half  the  year  only. 

(viii.)  Besides  the  elective  studies  given  in  this  scheme,  there  are  also  two 
further  groups  of  "  electives,"  viz. :  Language,  and  Manual  Training  and 
Drawing. 

(a.)  In  the  language  group,  French,  German  and  Latin  are  on  an  equal 
footing  in  respect  of  the  numl)er  of  les.sons  given  each  week.  Five  lessons 
a  week  are  given  in  each  of  these  languages  during  the  first  year,  and  four 
lessons  a  week  during  the  three  succeeding  yeai-s. 

(6.)  In  the  "  Manual  Ti-aining "  group  there  are  three  subjects :  manual 
training  (six  lessons  a  week),  freehand  drawing  (two  lessons  a  week),  and 
mechanical  drawing  (three  lessons  a  week).  This  proportion  among  the 
three  subjects  is  maintained  throughout,  except  that  in  the  first  year  the 
two  lessons  a  week  given  to  freehand  drawing  are  not  "elective"  but 
**  required.' 
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§  2.  HiiJH  School,  Melrose  (suburb  of  Boston),  Mass. 

Extract  from  the  Course  of  Study,  1898-99. 

(i.)    Note. — The  figures  to  the  right  of  the  studies  give   the  number  o 

lessons  in  each  week. 


Fourth  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Srcond  Class. 

First  class. 

Reqnired  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Required  Studies. 

Engiish,  4. 
Music,  1. 
Algebra,  4. 
Drawing,  1. 

English,  S. 
Music,  1, 

English,  S. 
Music,  1. 

English,  4. 
Music,  1. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

Elective  Studies. 

Latin,  5. 

History  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  S. 

Penmanship,  1. 

Latin,  4. 
Greek,  6. 
French,  4. 
German,  4. 
Mediaeval  HUtorj,  S. 

Commerdal  Arith*  ^ 

metic  and           >S 
Correspondenoe  ») 
Penmanship,  1. 
Drawing,  1. 

Latil^  4. 

Greek.  5. 

French,  4. 

German,  4. 

History  of  England,  S. 

Bookkeeping,  5. 
Stenography,  4. 

Drawing,  1. 

Latin,  4. 

Greek.  4. 

French,  4. 

German,  4. 

History     of     United 

States,  1st  term,  4. 
Civics,  2nd  team,  4. 
Political  Economy,  3rU 

term,  4. 
College  Hist.  Reviewed, 

2. 
Bool(keeping,  6. 
Stenography,  4. 
Typewrltlnfi:,  4. 
Commercial  Law,  2. 
Drawing,  1. 

(ii.)  There  is  also  a  group  of  elective  studies  in  natural  science.    Among 
the  subjects  to  be  pursued  for  a  whole  year  are  elementary  physics  (four 


elementary  (four)  and  advanced  (four)  chemistry,  and  physiology  (two) 

ain  science  studies  which  are  pursued  for  the  half-yeai 
only,  viz. : — 


There  are  also  certain 


-year 


Fourthclass    -{ETaU'yS-'^"'- 

(iii.)  The  mathematical  studies  are  as  follows  :— 
Fourth  class.— Required— Algebra,  4. 

Third  class.— Elective— Geometry,  4. 

Second  ckss.-Elective  l^f^T^^i:  half-year  4. 
K^wiiu  v*c«o.    o^i^w  «  I  Algebra,  half-year,  4. 

First  class.— Elective — SolidGeometry,  3. 

(iv.)  Any  pupil  may  select  from  the  electives  of  his  own  year  and  from 
those  of  the  year  or  years  preceding.  A  sufficient  number  of  pupils  mn.s  t 
select  any  elective,  or  a  class  in  that  subject  will  not  be  formed. 

(v.)  Regular  courses  for  pupils  preparing  for  college  or  for  scientific  or 
normal  schools  will  be  designated  by  the  principal.    He  will  confer  with 

eupils  of  the  high  school  and  with  any  parents  who  may  wish  to  consult 
im. 

(vi.)  The  number  of  hours  of  the  elective  studies  added  to  the  number  o 
houi-s  of  the  required  studies  should  egual  sixteen  hours,  or  more  of  work. 
Each  pupil  is  requested  to  place  against  each  study  in  his  list,  the  Roman 
numeral  I,  II,  III,  or  IV ;  the  numeral  indicating  the  class  in  which  the 
study  taken  occurs  ;  thus  French,  II,  means  French  in  the  second  class,  and 
German,  I,  means  German  in  the  first  or  senior  class. 

(vii.)  No  change  of  courses  or  studies  will  be  allowed  during  the  year, 
except  for  urgent  rea.sons,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  Principal!. 
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§  3.  High  School,  Medford  (Suburb  of  Boston),  Mass. 

CouBSE  OF  Study. 

(i.)  NoTB.— Elective  studies  are  printed  in  italics.   The  numbers  opposite  the 
subjects  give  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  in  those  subjects. 


— 

Clasbioal. 

MODIEK  LAHaUAOB. 

BliauSH. 

lit  Year 

Engliah  >       •       • 

•    6 

Bnglish  ....    6 

B»igMth    ....    6 

Soman  History     - 

•    3 

Bngliah  History    •       •    8 

Bnglish  History             •    8 

Algebra* 

•    6 

Algebra-       •       •       •    4 

Algebra      i\        .       .    « 
Geometry  2/ 

French    U\                      . 
Qerman  Uj                  ' 

Latin     •       .       • 

•    6 

Phytiology    • 

•    1 

Phueus  S\                     , 

Physics    ....    2 
Botany    ....    8 

19 

19 

19 

2iidYear 

Bnglith  • 

-    2 

BngHfh  ....    5 

Bnglish    .       •       .       •    6 

Greek  Hiatory 

•    S 

History  and  Civil  Got-    8 
enunent. 

History  and  Civil  Gov*    8 
emment. 

Geometiy     • 

•    5 

Geometry             •>       •>    8 

Geometry                    8^ 
Book-keeping  and       2>  6 
ArithmeUo.                J 

Latin     • 

•    6 

Greek    • 

•    5 

French    5\                     . 
German  6)                  ' 

Zoology  and  Phvsiology  •   8 
Manual  Traimng       ^\  • 
Freehand  Drawing     Sf  ^ 

20 

Zoology  and  Physiology   8 

19 

19 

SrdYear 

Bnglith  • 

•    8 

BngHfh  ....    6 

Bnglish    ....   6 

Hiatory  review     • 
Hathematici 

-    1 
•    2 

History  (Ancient)-       -    4 

History  (Ancient)  •       .    4 
French                        S\ 

Latin     • 

•    6 

Adeaneed  French   6\      , 
Advanced  German  6)  ' 

German                     6 

Bock'keeoing               f 

French       6\ 

Chmnistry                   6 

10 

Greek    • 

•    5 

Qerman     6                     < 
Chemistry  6  '       '       *    ^ 
Qeelogy      5) 

Geology                       5 

Freneh     U\ 
Oerman    Uf' 

-    4 

ManualTrainAna       S 
Freehand  Draiemg     SJ 

20 

19 

19 

4th  Ymt 

Bngliah  •       •       • 

•    2 

Bnglish  ....    5 

Bnglish    ....    6 

Greek    - 

•    6 

History  Hed.  and  Mod.    4 

History  Hed.  and  Hod..    4 

Latin     • 

•    4 

Advanced  French  U\,    a 
Advanced  Qerman  UJ 
French                     4^ 

Stenography  and        U\ 

Frmu)k     U\ 
German    Uj 

•    4 

Type-writing, 

French                         U 

Phyaica  • 
Adwanctd  French' 

•    4 

Qerman                    U 

Qerman                      ^  Sa 

^\ 

Phyeice                     U 

'    6 

Physics                        A  r^ 

Hiaher  Algebra    - 
Ttyonomeiry  and 
aWfwyivtg  • 

'4 

9) 

Aehvnamy               f 
JMvanced  Chemistry  t 
Advanced  Biology    tJ 

Astronomy                  f 
Advanced  Chemistry   f 
Advanced  Biology       f  / 

28 

19 

19 

(ii)  In  addition  to  these  studies,  singing,  composition,  military  drill  for 
boys,  and  calisthenics  for  girls,  will  be  requirea  throughout  the  course; 
declamation  will  be  rec^uired  of  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years ; 
drawing,  when  not  specially  designated  in  the  course,  will  be  elective. 

(iiL)  The  number  of  pupils  required  to  form  a  division  in  an  elective 
study  will  be  25  in  the  first  year,  20  in  the  second  year,  15  in  the  third  year, 
and  10  in  the  fourth  year. 

In  case  there  are  not  pupils  enough  to  form  a  division,  another  elective 
study  must  be  chosen. 

(iv.)  Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  courses  or  to  include  studies 
not  in  the  course  they  have  chosen  without  the  consent  of  the  head  master 
and  superintendent 

Permission  to  pursue  additional  studies  will  be  ^nted  to  competent 
papils,  upon  the  request  of  parent  or  guardian,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
nead  master ;  but  tne  programme  of  Rec^uired  and  Elective  Subjects  will 
not  be  interfered  with  to  enable  any  pupil  to  pursue  studies  not  included 
among  these. 
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(v.)    NoTfi. — Elective  studies  are  printed  in  italics.    The  numbers  opposite 
the  titles  of  subjects  give  the  number  of  lessons  per  week. 


TBCHirOLOGV. 


LATI!t-SClK»TIFIC. 


VI  rit  Year. 


English      • 5 

Roman  History 8 

Alffebra 5 

Latin  •       •       •       •       •       .       -4 

Drawing     •       - 1 

Phyiiology        •       •  •       -1 

19 

EngUah 2 

Greek  History 8 

History  and  Civil  Oovemment        •     8 

Geometry  - 5 

Latin        •       •       •    U  \  a  *»» « 

LaHn  and  Zoology    -    S  f  '     **<>'» 

'ttanual  IVaining      •       •       •       ..     8 

a0orl9 


Englisli    • 
Eni^h  History 
Algebra    • 
Lal^ 


Phyiie$ 
Boiany 


S 
S 


} 


6 
8 
4 
4 

8 


19 


Second 
Tear. 


English 


History  and  Civil  Gotemment 
Geometry  .... 
Latin 


Zoology  and  Physiology 


8 
8 
6 


19 


Third  Year. 


mm 


Boglish      • 
History  review 
Mathematics 
Latin 
Chemistry  • 
French 
Oerman'   •    ' 


B 
6 
6 
6 


\ 


8 

1 
2 

6 
6 


English     • 
History  (Ancient) 


Freehand  Drawing 


Latin 

French 

Qerman 

ChenUttry 

Geelogy 


'6 


} 


19 


5 
4 

6 
6 


19 


foorth 

r 


Sntflish      •       -       • 
Solid  Geometry  • 

Latin 

Hietory,  Med.  and  Mod. 

French 

Qerman 

Phyeiee  •  •    .  ■ 

Advanced  French 
Higher  A^ebra  -       •       ■  *  \  a 
Tngonometry  &  Sttrceying  f  } 


2 
2 


>   1« 


20 


English     • 

History,  Med.  and  Mod. 

Latin 


\- 


Frenoh  • 
Oennan 
/*kueiet  • 
Anronomy    • 
Advanced  Chemielry 
Adeaneed  Biology 


U 
U 

u 

« 

t 
9 


ft 
4 
4 


19 


(vi«)  All  the  courses  of  study  are.  designed  to  be  e^uival^it  or  nearly 
equivalent  in  educational  value,  though  varying  widely  in  their  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  different  pupils. 

(vii.)  The  classical  course  is  designed  especially  for  pupils  destined  for 
coUege.  As  it  necessarily  omits  stuaies  essential  to  information  and  cood 
citizenship,  it  is  not  suitable  for  those  whose  studies  are  to  end  at  the  high 
school  ,        . 

Pupils  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  their  classes  in  the 
grammar  school  are  strongly  advised'  not  to  take  this  course. 

(viii.)  The  modem  languages  course  is  recommended  t(6  pupils  who  are  to 
atteiid  school  less  than  four  years ;  aiid  the  English  course  ft)  those  who 
will  leave  school  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

(ix.)  7%e  number  qf  lessons  in  each  week  is  nineteen,  of  which  not  viqre 
than  sixteen  are  to  be  prepared  lessons. 
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§  4.  High  School  for  Qirls  and  Boys,  New  York  City. 

Proposed  courses  of  study  for  1897-98. 
a,  Qeneral  Course    h.  Commercial  Course,    c.  Classical  Course. 

a,  (L)  The  nuirimum  number  of  prescribed  lessons  per  week  to  be  prepared 
is  twmUy, 

(iL)  It  is  expected  that  the  girls  will  take  sewing  once  a  week  the 
first  year,  and  cooking  once  a  fortnight  the  second  year. 

(iiL)  NoTS. — The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  given  in 
each  subject  during  one  week. 

General  Course. 


First  Year 


Second  Year 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 


Required  Subjects. 


English 
Hilary 
Physics 
Geometry  • 
Drawine    - 
Physical  Training 
Music 


English 
History 
Civics 
Drawing    • 
Physical  Training 
Music 


English 
History 
Drawinff 

Physical  Training 
Music 


Elective  Subjects. 


English      .       .       .       . 

3 

History      .       -       .        ■ 
Physiology 

2 
2 

Algebra     -       .        -        • 

3 

Drawing    -       -       -        . 
PhysicJ  Training     - 

.  1 
2 

Music        -        .       .       . 

1 

14 

Latin   - 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Biology 

Two  Electives  required 


3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 


15 


3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


11 


Latin   • 

Greek-  - 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Fhysiogranhy 

Two  Electives  required. 


Latin 

Greek  -  .  •  •  - 
French  .  .  -  - 
German        .        -        -        - 

Cnemistry    -       -        •       - 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry 
English        .        -        -        - 
History        .... 
Art 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


Economics  ami  AsUoaomy      4 
Three  Electives  required. 


3 
2 
1 
2 
1 


9 
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Latin  • 
Greek  - 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Pnysics 
Sofid  Geometry  and  Plane 
Trigonometry 

F.ngliah 

History 

Art      -       - 
Psychology  and  Ethics 
Four  Electives  required 

D  2 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
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The  G^eneral  Course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  Normal  College,  and  the  demands  of 
that  large  class  of  boys  and  girls  whose  school  lil'e  is  to  end  with  the 
secondary  school.  It  seems  desirable?,  therefore,  that  it  should  recognise 
two  classes  of  subjects,  one  including  those  deemed  essential  in  every  well 
ordered  system  of  secondary  education,  the  other  comprising  a  large  list  of 
electives  so  grouped  as  to  constitute  a  cmTiculum  that  shall  be  both  elastic 
and  comprehensive. 

(iv.)  Piipils  electing  any  foreign  language  must  pursue  that  study  con- 
tinuously for  two  years  at  least. 

(v.)  No  class  in  an  elective  subject  shall  be  formed  for  less  than  25  pupils 
in  the  first  year,  for  less  than  20  pupils  in  the  second  year,  for  less  than 
15  pupils  in  the  third,  for  less  than  10  pupils  in  the  fourth  year. 

(b,)   Note. — The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  given  in  each 

subject  during  one  week. 

(i.)— COMMBEOIAL  COUBSB. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

English 3 

History 2 

Physiology        ....        2 

Algebra 3 

Drawing 1 

PhysicaJ  Training    -       -        -       2 

Music 1 

French  or  German  or  Spanish  -        4 
Biology 4 

22 

English 8 

History 2 

Physics 3 

Geometry 3 

Drawing 1 

Physical  Training    -        •        -        2 

Music 1 

French  or  German  or  Spanish  -     :  4 
Book-keeping  and  Arithmetic  •        4 

23 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

English 3 

HUtory 2 

Civics 2 

Drawing 1 

Physical  Training    .        .        «        2 

Music 1 

French  or  German  or  Spanish  -        4 
Book-keeping  and  Aritnmetic  •        4 
Stenography  and  Typewriting         4 

23 

English 3 

History 2 

Physical  Training    ...       2 

Music 1 

French  or  German  or  Spanish  •       4 
Commercial  Law  and  History 

of  Commerce         ...        4 
Stenography  and  Typewriting         4 
English  Composition        -        -        4 

24* 

*  There  are  no  lewons  In  the  Fourth  Year  In  Drawing,  Natural  Science,  or  Mathematics. 

(ii.)  The  Commercial  Course  is  made  up  of  two  classes  of  subjects.  The 
first  cases  is  identical  with  the  required  subjects  of  the  General  Course  (see 
above)  and  is  designed  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  substantial  foundation 
of  general  training  ;  the  second  class  is  intended  to  supply  the  pupil  with 
such  technical  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  commercial  law,  &c.,  as  will 
enable  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  ordinary  business  life. 

(iii.)  The  following  points  in  the  Commercial  Course  may  here  be 
noted : — 

Natural  Sctence,^Fir8t  Year:  Physiology  and  Biology.    Second  Year: 

Physics. 
Political  Science  and  Economy. — Third  Year:  Civics.     Fourth  Year: 

Conunercial  Law  and  History  of  Commerce. 
Mathematics.— First  Year:  Algebra.    Second  Year:  Geometry. 
English  Compcfsition, — Fourth  Year  only. 


J 
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c.  (i.) — NoTB. — The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  given  in 

each  subject  during  one  week. 

Classical   Course. 


First  Yxab. 

SBCOND  YIKAB. 

THIKD  YKAR. 

Fourth  Tbar. 

EnglMi     .       •       . 

8 

English   •       •       • 

S 

English 

8 

BngHwh   -       •       •>    8 

Latin        •       •       • 

5 

Latin 

5 

Latin  • 

5 

Latin      ...    6 

Algebra    • 

5 

Qfntik    or    Frendi 
or  German  • 

5 

Greek  or  French 
or  German 

Algebra 

6 
8 

Greek    or    French 
or  German  •       •    5 

Hiitory    • 

2 

History  - 

2 

History 

2 

BlemiiHiMfy  Irreiicn 
orQenoMa  • 

4 

SlMnentary  Frendi 
or  German  • 

2 

Elementary  French 
or  German       •    2 

Geometry 

S 

Geometry             •   2 
Physios  or  Chemistry  5 

Phjatoal  Training    • 

2 

Physical  Training  • 

2 

Physical  Training 

2 

Physical  Training  -   2 

ToUl    •    • 

21 

Total    •    • 

22 

Total    •    • 

22 

Total    •    •  22 

(ii.)  The  Classical  Course  is  framed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  admission 
to  the  largest  colleges  in  the  country. 


§  5.  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

(The  seat  of  Cornell  University). 

Courses  of  Study  for  1897—1898. 

(i.)— Classical  Course,  preparatory  to  the  College  Course  leading  to  the 

degree  of  A.B. 


First  Year 


Second  Year 


Third  Year 


Last  Year 


First  Half. 


Elementary  Latin  • 
United  States  Hbtory 
Algebra  • 


Ccesar  or  Nepoe 
Elementary  Greek  - 
Plane  Geometry 


Virgil      - 

Anabasis 

Physiology 


English  Literature. 

Cicero. 

Homer. 


Second  Half. 


Elementary  Latin. 
English  Ck>mposition. 
Algebra. 


JWi 


With  Civics  added. 


Virgil. 

Anabasis. 

Rhetoric, 


American  Literature. 
Any  Science. 
Greek  History. 


■5» 
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(ii.) — Latin  Academic  Course,  preparatory  to  the  College  Course  leading 

to  the  degree  PkuB. 


First  Half. 

Second  Half. 

First  Year  - 

Elementary  Latin. 
United  States  History. 
Algebra. 

Elementary  Latin. 
English  Composition. 
Algebra. 

Second  Year 

Ccesar  or  Nepos. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Civios. 

}     - 

Third  Year - 

VirgU 

French  and  German 
Physics,  Part  I.      -        -        - 

Physiology. 

liast  Year    - 

English  Literature. 
French  or  German. 
Cicero. 

American  Literature. 
French  or  German. 
Greek  UiBtory. 

(iiL)  Academic  course,  which  can  be  so  changed  1^  election  as  to  prepare 
for  me  college  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.E.»  RR,  C.R,  B.S.,  or 
Architecture. 

Note. — (1.)  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  all  expecting  to  take  this 
course  begin  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  Jirst  year.  (2.)  English  or  American 
selections  may  be  substituted  for  either  English  or  American  literature  and 
the  course  of  three  years  in  English  may  be  substituted  for  English  and 
American  literature,  rhetoric  ana  English  composition. 


First  Half. 

1         Second  Half. 

Ninth  Year  - 

A^ebra. 

Algebra. 

Umted  States  History. 

English  Composition. 

LcUifiy  1st  year. 

LdUin,  1st  year. 

Drawing. 

Dravnng,  advanced. 

United  States  History, advanced. 

Englishy  advanced. 

English,  1st  yenr. 

English,  1st  year. 

Tenth  Year  - 

Plane  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Physiology. 
PhysiccU  Geo^^raphy, 

Rhetoric. 
Civics. 

Ccesar  {Nepos). 

Ca:sar  {Nepos), 

Greek,  1st  year. 

Greek,  1st  year. 

German,  Ist  year. 

German,  1st  year. 

Geology, 

Bookkeeping, 

Astronomy, 

Botany, 

English,  Snd  year. 

English,  2nd  year. 

Eleventh 

Phvsics,  Part  I. 

English  History. 

Year. 

Solid  Geometry, 

Physics,  Part  2, 

VirgU. 

VirgU, 

Anabasis, 

French,  1st  year. 

French,  1st  year. 

German,  2nd  year. 

German,  fna  year. 

English,  3rd  year. 

English,  3rd  year. 

Anabasis,  1st  quarter. 

Twelfth  Year 

English  Literature. 

Greek  Composttion,  2nd  qitarter, 
American  Literature. 

French,  2nd  year. 

French,  2nd  year. 

Cicero, 

Homer. 

Algebra^  advanced. 

English  Readina, 

Plane  and  SpneficcU  Trigone* 

Economics, 

metry,               ? 

Arithmetic,  advanced. 

Greek  and  Momah  History, 
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(iv.)  Some  features  of  the  Commercial  Course  {three  years)  Algelra, 
Drawing,  and  United  States  Historv,  Jirgt  half  of  jfirgt  year.  Algebra, 
and  English  Composition,  second  half  o/  first  yewr. 


Second  TMT 


Flnt  Quarter. 


Mental  Arithmetle. 

Pennanidiip. 
English  Rdtding. 
BngliMk^  9nd  year. 


Second  Quarter. 


Third  Quarter. 


Commercial  Arith- 
metic. 
Fenmanahip. 
Kngliah  Reading. 
BnglUky  tnd  year. 


Bookkeeping. 

Fhyilology. 
Kheturio. 
Bnglith,  Snd  year. 


Fonrtii  Quarter. 


Bookkeeping 

Physiology. 
Rhetoric. 
EnglUth,  ind  year. 


First  Quarter. 


Secdbd  Quarter. ' 


Third  Quarter. 


Fourth  Qdirter. 


Third  year  • 


Penmanship. 
Mental  Arimmetic. 

CiTks. 


Penmanship. 
Commercial  Arlth* 

metic. 
Civics. 


Typewriting. 
Business     correr- 

pondence. 
Bookkeeping,  adr. 


Typewriting. 
Commercial  law. 

Bookkeeping,  adr. 


§6.  Latin  Schools,  Boston  Mass. 

Note. — Latin  schools,  as  such,  are  peculiar  to  New  England. 

(i.)  Session.— Five  hours  a  day  five  days  of  the  week.  Of  these  five  hours 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  given  to  opening  exercises,  and  half  an  hour  to 
recesses. 

The  average  length  of  an  hour  is  50  minutes.  (This  makes  the  actual 
working  period  for  each  day  a  little  over  3j  hours.) 

(ii.)  Study  out  of  school. — Three  lower  classes  not  more  than  10  hours  a 
week ;  three  upper  classes  not  more  than  12  hours  per  week. 

(iiL)  Of  the  twenty-five  school  "hour*"  in  a  week,  twenty  hour-s — four 
each  day— are  ^ven  to  class  exercises,  and  five  hours— one  each  day— to 
study  (preparation^ 

Out  of  twenty  class  exercises  not  more  than  fifteen  will  bo  prepared. 

(iv.)  Moral  training.— A  partdf  Ibe'  time  assigned  to  the  opening  exercises 
will  be  used  in  giving  instruction  in  morals  andf  manners.  Teachers  will  at 
all  times  "  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  of  their  country,  hunmnity, 
and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugally;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitu- 
tion is  fovaided,''— Extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  Massa^^Jiusetts, 

(v.)  Pupils  may,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  be  allowed  by  the 
principal  to  spend  more  than  six  years  in  completing  the  regular  course  of 
study,  and,  with  his  consent,  may  omit  one  or  more  studies. 

(vi)  Teachers  will  guard  the  health  of  their  pupils ;  or,  better,  will  instruct 
them  how  to  observe  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  Sound  advice  with  regard 
to  diet,  ventilation,  exercise,  rest,  dress,  and  regular  hours  will  be  given ; 
and  the  requirements  of  the  following  law  of  this  State  will  be  observed  : 
"  Physiology  and  hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall 
include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  ot 
study  to  all  pwpQA  in  all  schools  suppcnrted  wiiolly  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  except  special  schooUmaintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular 
braaenes.'' 

(vii.)  There  are  mx  classes,  the  highest  of  which  is  Class  I. 
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The  bare  outline  of  the  curriculum  is  as  follows : — 

Note.— The  numbers  indicate  the  ntmher  of  lessons  given  in  each  mdnect 
dwnng  one  week. 

^  English  (including  History)        -  6 

Latin 5 

Geography  -        -        -        -        _  2 

Elementary  Science    -        -        -  U 

Mathematics     *-        -  -  ^l 

'^  Physical  Training  and  Singing    -  2 


Class  VI.  (lowest  class)  -  ( 


Class  V. 


English  (including  History) 
Latm  -  -  -  -  . 
Geography  -  -  -  - 
Elementary  Science  - 
Mathematics  ... 
Physical  Training  and  Singing 


21* 

6 
5 

2i 

4 
2 

20* 


Class  IV. 


Class  m. 


.  f 


'  English  (including  History)         -  5 

French  or  German       -        -        -  3j 

Latin -5 

Elementary  Science     -        -        -  1 J 
[Astronomical  and  Physical 
Geop-aphy;  then  Botany,  in- 
ductively studied]. 

Mathematics       -       -       -        -  4 

Physical  Training  and  Singing    -  2 


\ 


English  (including  History) 
French  or  Gferman 

Latin 

'  Greek  -       - 
Mathematics  (mainly  Algebra) 
^  Physical  Training  and  Smging 


21* 

-  4 

-  2 

-  4 

-  5 

-  3 

-  2 

20t 


M  m  Class  III.,  though  the  subjects  are  of  course  treated  in  a  more  advanced 
^»ay. 


Class  I.  - 


-( 


English       -        -        -        -        . 
Latin  ----._ 

Greek 

Elementary  Science  (Physics,  in- 
ductive and  experimental) 
Mathematics  (Plane  Geometry) - 
I  Physical  Training  and  Singing  - 


2 

4 

4 
2 

20t 


•In  addition  to  these  lessons  nupils  give  in  each  week  five  liours  to  prenaratorv 
study,  and  "  not  more  than  ten  ^  to  study  out  of  school.  preparatory 

«f  ^a V  '!fn'!l*'«?.?'  these  lessons  pupils  give  in  each  week  five  hours  to  preparatory 
study,  and  "not  njpre  than  twelve "  to  study  out  of  school.  l'"'|«nwory 
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(viii.)  Some  idea  of  the  method  of  teaching  pursued  may  be  given  by 
these  extracts. 

a.  Class  VI. — Latin  :  Five  hours  a  week.  1.  Re^ar  forms,  with  simple 
exercises  illustrating  their  use.  2.  (a)  Oral  and  written  translation  of  easy 
Latin  into  English,  (b)  Unprepared  translation  of  easjr  Latin  with  the  help 
of  the  teacher.  3.  (a)  Reading  aloud,  copying,  and  writing  from  dictation 
Latin  simple  in  construction  and  composed  of  words  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
(6)  Simple  oral  and  written  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

b.  Class  V. — Mathematics  :  Four  hours  a  week.  1.  Arithmetic  :  Three 
and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  arithmetic 
at  sight,  and  written  arithmetic :  a.  Application  of  the  principles  of  per- 
centage to  bank  discount^  partial  payments,  and  compound  interest. 
(6)  Compound  numbers,  with  simple  practical  problems,  (c)  Ratio  and 
proportion,  (d)  Powers ;  square  root  and  its  common  applications  ;  cube 
root  with  simple  practical  problems.  2.  G^metrv  :  One-naif  hour  a  week. 
Objective  geometry,  including  the  mensuration  of  the  parallelogram,  triangle, 
trapezoid,  trapezium,  circle,  and  any  other  plane  figure  divisible  into 
triangles ;  of  the  right  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  and  cone ;  and  of  the 
sphere. 

c.  Class  rV. — History.  Reading  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks  : 
reading  descriptions  of  and  studying  the  great  events  in  the  history  ot 
Ancient  Greece ;  and  making  oral  and  written  reproductions  or  abstracts  of 
the  same. 

Note. — ^Pupils  in  Class  IV.  are  old  enough  to  begin  to  appreciate  causes 
and  consequences  of  historical  events,  and  to  form  clear  conceptions  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  whose  history  they  are  reading.  Teachers  should  use 
statuary^  paintings,  engravings,  photographs,  and  other  available  historic 
illustrations  (at  the  Art  Museum  and  elsewhere),  and  should  read  to  the 
pupils,  or  cause  them  to  read,  such  extracts  from  standard  historical  writers 
as  distinctly  and  vividly  pourtray  famous  men  and  events. 

• 

d.  Class  IIL — Greek :  Five  hours  a  week.  1.  Forms  with  simple  exercises 
illustrating  their  use.  2.  (a)  Oral  and  written  translation  of  easy  Greek 
into  English.  (6)  Oral  translation  of,  at  least,  a  Part  of  Book  1.  of  the 
Anabasis,  (c)  Unprepared  translation  of  easy  Greek,  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher.  3.  (a)  Reading  aloud,  copying,  and  writing  from  dictation  Greek 
simple  in  construction  and  composed  of  words  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
(6)  Simple  oral  and  written  translation  of  English  into  Greek,  including 
exercises  based  upon  passages  from  Book  I.  of  the  Anabasis. 

Note.— That  pupils  may,  early  in  the  course,  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  as  a  foimdation  for  their  study  of  its  formal  grammar, 
they  should  r^d  aloud  and  should  hear  the  teacher  read  much  connectea 
Greek,  and  should,  with  his  help,  translate  it  into  English.  They  would 
thus  gradually  learn,  through  ear  and  eye,  changes  in  the  forms  of  words 
and,  tnrough  the  understanding,  the  force  of  these  changes ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  interested  in  the  connected  narrative,  would  gain  daily  in  the  power 
of  translating  readily  Greek  into  English. 

e.  Class  IL — French  or  German  :  Two  hours  a  week.  1.  (a)  Reading 
aloud,  without  translating  into  English,  some  easy  French  or  German  prose. 
(6)  Conversations  based  on  this  French  or  German,  (c)  Reproduction  of 
stories  or  of  other  simple  French  or  German  heard  or  read  oy  the  pupils. 
2.  (a)  Oral  and  written  translations  into  English  of  some  modem  Frencn  or 
German  prose  and  poetry  suited  to  the  progress  of  the  class  ;  idso,  of  one  or 
more  French  or  German  classics.  (6)  Unprepared  translation  of  easy  and 
average  passages  from  French  or  German  into  English.  3.  (a)  Study  of 
irrc^gtuar  forms  and  unfamiliar  constructions,  with  exercises  thereon 
(b)  Translation  of  English  into  French,  including  oral  and  written  exercises 
based  upon  passages  selected  from  the  authors  studied. 

Note.— (1.)  To  translate  readily  French  or  German  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  (2)  to  acquire  and  appreciate  the  author's  thoughts  through  reading  the 
foreign  language  without  translating  it  into  English,  are  the  two  main 
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bjects  of  study  in  the  Latin  schools.  While  accomplishing  these  objects, 
the  pupils  should  acquire  a  correct  pronunciation  and  a  nimiliaritv  with 
forms  and  syntax,  and  should  begin  to  compose  and  converse  in  the  foreign 
language. 

/.  Class  I.— English :  Two  hours  a  week.  1.  (a)  Beading  aloud  or  silently 
the  English  literature  required  for  admission  to  college.  (6)  Oral  and  written 
abstracts  and  interp^retations  of  the  same.  2.  (a)  Committing  to  memory 
and  reciting  selections  from  standard  authors  of  prose  and  poetry. 
(6)  Exercises  for  cultivating  correct  and  expressive  utterance.  3.  (a)  Com- 
positions. (6)  Some  critical  study  of  standard  English  prose  as  to  ccrrect 
ness,  propriety,  perspicuity,  and  force  ;  and  exercises  for  training  pupils  to 
coirect  their  own  mistakes  in  speaking  and  writing. 

(ix.)  There  is  practical!  v  no  "election  of  studies  "until  Class  I.  is  reached. 
In  this  class  pupils  who  have  special  needs  will  be  allowed,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school  permit  and  the  head-master  consent,  (a)  to  substitute 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  for  the  nistory  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome ;  (6)  to  substitute  solid  geometry  (or  the  elements  of  anal3rtic 
geometry,  or  advanced  al^bra,  or  lo^rlthms  and  plane  trigonometry  with 
its  applications  to  surveying  and  navigation)  for  Greek  composition  ;  (c)  to 
substitute  advanced  French,  or  advanced  physics,  or  advanced  mathematics 
for  advanced  Greek ;  (d)  to  substitute  in  the  boys*  school  elementary 
German  for  that  part  of  advanced  Latin  or  advanced  Greek  studied  by 
Class  L ;  (e)  to  substitute  elementary  Grerman  and  solid  geometry,  or  any 
other  of  the  branches  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (6),  for  advanced  Greek 
and  (/)  to  "anticipate"  studies  of  the  Freshman  year. 

(Ih  hours.    Sixth  class. 
I      „        Fifth      „ 
(x.)  Elementary  Science     -(  H      »        Fourth  „ 

None.    Third  and  second  class, 
s  3  J  hours.    First  class. 

(xi.)  Girls'  "  Latin  school,"  under  the  Boston  School  Committee.  Course 
of  study  in  advanced  German. 

Advanced  German  :  Four  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1.  (a)  Translating 
into  English  German  prose  and  poetry  suited  to  the  progress  of  the  class, 
including  two  or  more  German  classics.  (6)  Sight  translation  of  German 
into  English,  (c)  Committing  to  memory  and  reciting  German  poetry. 
(cO  Beading  aloud,  without  translating  into  English,  German  prose  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  (e)  Conversation  in  Gennan  upon  this  prose.  2.  Beview 
of  German  grammar,  a  German  text-book  in  grammar  to  oe  used  and  the 
recitations  to  be  conducted  in  German.  3.  Free  composition  in  German, 
including  compositions  on  subjects  drawn  from  German  books  previously 
read. 


§  7.  Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  school  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

Fifth  Class.*   (Tenth  Grade.) 
Latin,  every  day  during  the  year. 
Algebra,  every  day  dunng  the  year. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  every  other  day  the  first  four  months. 
Historv  of  England,  every  other  day  the  last  six  months. 
English,  every  other  day  during  the  year.    Daily  practice  in  writing 
Englfih. 

Fourth  Class.    (Eleventh  Grade.) 
Latin,  every  day  during  the  y^r. 
French,  four  times  a  week  during  the  year. 

German,  four  times  a  week  during  the  year. 
Geometry,  every  day  the  first  six  months. 
Greek  ana  Eoman  History,  every  day  the  last  four  months. 
English,  oqe  exercise  a  wieek  for  the  year.    Beading  of  books  required  for 
dmission  to  Harvard  College.    Th^me  writing  twic^  a  week. 
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Tried  Class.    (Twelfth  Grade.) 
Latin,  four  times  a  week  during  the  year.    The  iEneid,  Books  I.,  II., 

m.,  IV. 

Gfeek«  every  day  during  the  year.  Chapters  I.,  II.,  III.,  of  Book  I.  of 
the  Anabasis.  (Instead  of  Greek,  pupils  can  take  (jrerman  or  French  ;  those 
who  have  had  French  in  the  fourtn  class  take  German  ;  and  those  who  have 
had  Grerman  in  the  fourth  class  take  French.) 

French  or  Gterman,  every  other  day  during  the  vear. 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  every  other  day  during  tne  year. 

English,  once  a  weet  dunng  the  year.  Rc^Miin^  of  books  required  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College.    Theme  writing  twice  a  week. 

Second  Class.    (Thirteenth  Grade.) 

Latin,  every  day  during  the  day.  The  iEneid,  Books  V.,  V.,  VH.,  VIII.; 
NepcM's  Lives ;  Sallust's  Catiline,  forty  exercises ;  Latin  grammar.  Written 
exeroises  in  LaUn,  once  a  week. 

Greek,  every  day  during  the  year.  Written  exercises  in  Greek  or 
Grammar  once  a  week  the  last  four  months. 

Frendi,  every  other  day  during  the  year.    French  composition ;  French 
grammar;  sight  reading 
or 

German,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

Physics  or  Chemistry  every  other -day  during  the  year. 

Ancient  History,  Greece  and  Rome,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

Algebra,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

En^^h.  Reading  of  books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
Written  essays. 

First  Class.    (Fourteenth  Grade.) 

Latin,  every  day  during  the  year.  The  iEneid.  Books  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.*' 
and  the  Bucolics  and  the  GJeorgics  ;  Cicero,  twelve  orations,  of  which  tw^ 
are  at  sight.  Written  exercises  twice  a  week  during  the  year  in  Latin 
composition. 

Greek,  every  day  during  the  year.  Homer,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  entire. 
Written  exercises  once  a  week. 

Geometry,  every  other  day  during  the  year. 

Trigonometry  and  Solid  (icometry  (elective),  every  other  day  during  the 
year. 

English,  every  other  day  during  the  year.  This  includes  reading  (for  the 
first  lime,  or  in  review)  the  books  in  English  required  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College. 

Note. — This  course  of  study  gives,  for  the  second  class,  four  recitations 
a  day  during  the  week ;  for  the  tnird  class,  three  or  four  recitations  ;  and 
for  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  three  recitations  a  day.  The  exti-a 
time  assigned  to  the  second  class  is  necessary  for  a  proper  preparation  for 
the  requirements  in  the  preliminary  examination  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College. 


§  8.  The  Rindoe  Manual  Training  School  (now  a  part  of  the  public 

school  system),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(i.)  The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years.  An  effort  is  made  to  give 
proper  emphasis  to  the  academic  features  of  the  course,  and  to  make  that 
work  interesting  and  eifwstive  by  bringing  it  into  intimate  relation  with 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  manual  dexterity  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  tools,  machinery, 
and  mechanical  processes  acquired  in  the  shop^,  at  an  age  when  time  can  be 
most  easily  spa^  for  such  training,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  any  scientific 
pursuit. 
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(ii.) 
Fourth  Class. 


Hours 
per  Week. 


Months 
per  Year. 


lementary  Algebra 
English      .        .        -        . 
English  History 
Physiology 

Supervised  Study  (Algebra) 
Drawing  "i 

Shopwo?k/        ■        •        • 
Study         .        -        .        • 


10 

10 

7 

3 

10 

10 

10 


Third  Class. 

Hours 

Months 

per  Week. 

per  Year.' 

French 

5 

10 

Geometry  - 

*       •       .       "       * 

3 

10 

English 

2 

10 

Drawing 

5 

10 

Shopwork  - 
Study 

10 

10 

5 

10 

Second  Class. 


Hours 

Months 

Hours 

Months 

College  Course. 

per 
Week. 

^^. 

General  Course. 

per 
Week. 

^r. 

• 

Algebra  and  Geometry 

5 

10 

Physics 

5 

10 

French 

5 

10 

French 

6 

10 

English  1 

and     r     ■        *        " 
History 

English  \ 

5 

10 

and     \   - 

5 

10 

Historj'J 

Drawing  \ 

Shopwork/  " 

Study  .        -        -        • 

10 

10 

Drawing  1 
Shopwork/ 
Study 

10 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

First  Class. 


College  Course. 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Months 

per 

Year. 

General  Course. 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Months 
^r 

Advanced  French 

English    -          \ 

Solid  Geometry  j 

Physics 

Diawing-'i 

Shopwork/ 

Stuay  -       .        .       - 

6 
5 
10 
5 
5 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Chemistry 

Physics    - 

Civil  Goyemment 

English 

Drawing   \ 

Shopwork/ 

Stuay 

5 
3 
2 
5 

10 
5 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
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'  (iii.)  a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  a  choice  is  offered  between  the 
college  course  designed  for  boys  fitting  for  higher  scientific  schools,  and  the 
general  course  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  higher  schools. 

6.  The  course  in  civil  government  follows  Fiske^s  Civil  Gk)vernment  as  a 
text-book,  but  it  is  also  intended  to  give  the  boys  an  insight  into  the 
practical  working  of  our  municipal  and  state  methods,  by  visits  to  the 
dty  hall  and  to  the  state  house,  and  by  the  careful  watcning  of  current 
events. 


§9.  Mechanic  Akts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

(i.)  Course  of  Study. 

N.R — This  course  of  study  represents  the  work  pursued  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  Hign  School.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  course,  but  simply  as  a  trial  course  which  is  subject  to  change 
at  any  time. 


First  Year. 

Academic. 

Hours 
V^k. 

Months, 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Hours 

Months. 

Algebra 

General  History  (alter- 
nate days). 
Ei^liflh         (alternate 

5 
24 

10 
10 
10 

Drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood-carving 

5 
10 
10 

10 
7 
3 

Second  Year. 


Hours 
per  Week. 

Months. 

Algebra    

- 

2J 

10 

Plane  Geometry 

«               * 

6 

10 

History  of   the    United   States. 
Government  (alternate  days) 

Civil 

2i 

10 

English     -       -       -       -       - 

M                                       m 

2i 

•0 

French      -       -       -       -       - 

- 

2J 

10 

Drawing  (alternate  days)  - 

- 

2i 

1 

Wood-turning,  pattern-making 

- 

10 

5 

Forging    -       -       .       -       - 

- 

10 

6 
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Thibd  Yeab. 


Hours 
per  Week. 


Months. 


Solid  Geometry 
Plane  Trigonometry 
Physics  (alternate  days) 
English  (alternate  days) 
French 


Drawing  (alternate  days) 

Machinists'  work 
Hand  tools 


Machine  tools    - 


5 
5 

10 
10 
10 
10 

3 

7 


(ii)  The  following  extracts  give  some  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
course  of  study,  in  so  far  as  it  is  "  academic  "  («.e.,  Iil3«ral)  as  ^»posed  to 

mechanic  "  (t.e.,  technical). 

The  main  purpose  of  the  mathematical  course  is  to  give  pupils  cle&r 
notions  of  the  value  and  convenience  of  mathematical  processes  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  practical  ])roblems. 

Akebraic  methods  are  employed  in  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  are 
founa  in  the  study  of  physical  sciences,  and  in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  the  school. 

The  work  in  trigonometry  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  and  formulae  that  are  constantly  used  in  surveying, 
mechanics,  physical  science,  and  the  higher  mathematics. 

The  course  m  history  and  civil  government  consists  of  a  nipid  survey  of 
general  history,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  England,  with  special 
reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  colonial  period  in  America.  The  instruc- 
tion aims  to  trace  clearly  the  growth  of  the  principles  of  free  self -^vemment 
in  England  and  their  development  when  transplanted  into  America  ;  to  give 
clear  notions  of  the  character  and  functions  oi  the  colonial  government,  imd 
of  the  municipal,  state,  and  federal  governments  of  the  present  day. 

The  instruction  in  English  aims  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
and  the  course  is  largely  determined  by  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
New  England  colleges.  The  careful  study  of  the  authors  read  serves  to 
awaken  a  genuine  interest  in  literature,  to  raise  the  standard  of  reading  and 
thinking,  and  to  improve  the  literary  taste.  This  work  in  literature  is  sup- 
plemented by  exercises  whose  merits,  rather  than  defects,  are  emphasised 
lor  improving  the  style  of  expression.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
work  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  correctly. 

The  two-years  course  in  French  is  adapted  to  enable  pupils  to  read  easy 
French  at  sight,  and  to  give  them  considerable  practice  in  elementary 
French  composition. 

(iii.)  The  general  purpose  of  the  '  mechanic ''  or  technical  part  of  this 
course  of  study  may  be  illustrated  by  these  extracts  :— 

For  each  of  the  mechanical  departments  a  carefully-graded  series  of 
models  has  been  chosen,  the  construction  of  which  illustrates  every  fimda- 
mental  principle  or  process.  The  models  in  the  primary  series  are  made 
by  alhtne  mwuberaTO  a  chas.         •     *-  ... 
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The  aim  of  the  course  in  drawing  is  to  teach  the  proper  use  of  the  pencil 
and  drawing  instruments,  and  to  give  facility  in  the  expression  of  ideas  of 
form  by  the  various  metnods  of  freehand  and  mechanical  representation. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  time  assigned  to  drawing  each  year  is  devoted  to 
freehand  work,  and  the  remainder  to  mechanical  drawing.  In  addition  to 
the  carefully-executed  plates,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  drawings  of  models  sufficiently  accurate  for  many  useful  purposes, 
but  by  no  means  finished  work.  Sucn  sketches  frequently  furnish  the  dat 
for  complete  working  drawings. 

Drawing.— FiBST  Yeae. 

Freehand  lettering. 

Freehand  sketching ;  views  of  type  solids  and  carpentry  models. 

Elementary  working  drawings  of  carpentry  models  to  scale. 

Elementary  geometric  problems. 

Qeoroetric  designs. 

Orthographic  .projection  ol  simple  solids :  cutting  planes,  sections,  and 
developments. 

Design  of  supplementary  shop  exercises :  book-rack,  tool-box,  small  tables. 

Freehand  appearance  drawing  of  types,  singly  and  in  groups. 

Freehand  historic  ornament. 

FOROIKO. 

1.  Description  and  operation  of  forge,  and  care  of  fire. 

2.  Names,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  tools. 

8.  Typical  processes :  drawing,  shouldering,  forming,  bending,  upsetting 
twisting,  scarfing^  welding,  punching,  hardenmg,  and  tempering. 

4.  Sources  and  properties  of  inaterials  :  common  iron,  Norway  iron,  Bes- 
semer steel,  open  nearth  steel,  and  crucible  steel. 

5.  Applications:  butt  ring,  hook  and  stajde,  bolt,  nut,  timber  hanger^  bracket, 
eye  bolt  and  ring,  chain  and  hook,  tongs,  centre  pimch,  cold  chisel,  cape 
chisel,  spring,  lathe  tools,  square  reamer. 


§  10.  Browne  and  Nicholb'  School  for  Boys,  Cambridoe,  Mass. 

(Including  a  preparatory  department. 

it)  The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  give  not  only  a  thorough  preparation  for 
*  he  University  and  the  Technical  School,  but  also  a  liberal  training  in 
Clinches  not  now  required  for  entrance  to  college.  From  the  tabulated 
jourse  of  study  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  have,  in  each  subject,  one 
and  the  same  instructor  from  the  time  they  begin  the  subject  until  they 
finish  it ;  the  teachers  are  thereby  enabled  to  follow  the  development  of 
every  boy  in  the  school,  and  to  adapt  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion to  individual  needs  and  capacities.  No  promotions  are  allowed  until 
the  teachers  are  satbfied  that  the  standard  ot  the  school  is  attained,  and 
no  pupil  is  allowed  to  retard  the  progress  of  his  class. 

One  of  the  teachers  will  be  at  tne  school  each  afternoon,  after  3.30, 
to  eive  aid  to  those  who  seek  i^  and  to  do  private  work  with  those  who 
wi^  to  mak)  rapid  progress.  In  order  that  the  more  ambitious  students 
may  have  ^e  time  and  encour^ement  that  legitimately  belong  to  them,  an 
advanced  section  in  each  class  is  formed .  when  advisable,  into  which  any 
student  from  the  lower  section  is  admitted  when  qualified.  (  Students  in 
the  advanced  section  may  enter  college  at  the  eaavt  their'fmtrth  year ; 
or,  by  anticipating  freshman  year  work  in  the  elective  courses  of  Class  y.. 
may  be  enaoled  to  complete  their  college  course  in  three  years.  Special 
students  and  new  pupils  who  do  the  last  two  years*  work  in  one  year,  are 
received  only  at  special  rates. 
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( i.)  Preparatory  department 

By  eliminating  much  of  the  usual  grammar  school  work,  especially  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  and  by  introducing  the  study 
of  French  and  Latm  at  an  early  age,  the  teachers  hope  to  economise  time  and 
energy,  and  aided  by  the  harmonious  organization  of  their  working  forces, 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  educational 
problem  of  the  present  tmie,  to  reduce  the  waste  and  thereby  increase  the 
efficiency  and  rate  of  progress  of  early  education,  by  a  complete  co-ordination 
of  the  so-called  secondary  school  work  from  the  Primary  Department  to 
the  University. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  inculcate  habits  of  accurate  observation  and 
expression,  through  practical  laboratory  work,  and  through  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  country  and  the  sea  shore,  and  to  the  unique  collections  of  the 
numerous  museums  close  by. 

Only  boys  of  good  character  and  habits  and  gentlemanly  behaviour  will 
be  retained  in  the  school. 

(iii.)  Preparatory  Department    Course  of  Study. 

Language. 


Age 
of  Pupils. 

Latin. 

French. 

English. 

9-10 

[Freehand  drawing 
is  substitated  for 
Latin.]    2 

Conversation,  &c. 
4  half-honiB- 

Reading. 

Penmanship. 

Declamation. 

Spelling. 

Definition. 

Dictation. 

4  half -hoars. 

10-11 

Inflection. 
Simple  sentence. 
Vocabulary  drill. 
4  half -hoiiTB. 

Conversation,  &c. 
4  half.houiB. 

Same  continued. 
Grammar. 
Simple  sentence. 

3 

11-12 

Complex  sentence. 

4 

Conversation. 

Translation. 

Composition. 

2 

Same  continued,  with 
Punctuation  and  the 
complex  sentence. 

3 

Note. — The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  per  week. 


Age 
of  Pupils. 

History 
and  Geography. 

Mathematics. 

Natural  Science. 

9-10 

5 

4 

2 

10-11 

4 

3 

2 

11-12 

3 

3 

2 
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§  11.  Special  Devicb,  ofperiho  Altebkative  Divisions  of  the  Coubse 
OF  Study,  adopted  in  the  Qraumak  Schools  contbolled  by 
THE  School  Comuittee  of  Caubridgb,  Mass. 

two  alt«nmtive  ■ 

;  (2)  into  four  sections.    Each  section 

covers  a   year's    work.    Piipils    taking    the 

course  in  six  yeam  are  classified  in  sis  grades, 

called  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 

and  ninth  grades.    Those  talcing  it  in  four 

years  are  classified  in    four   grades,  called 

ZS  grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D.    When   pupils  are 

g  2  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  they  begin 

'»  the  first  year's  work  together.    After  two  or 

three   months  they  are  separat«d  into  two 

U>i  divisions. 

'-'(     One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than 
i  the  other,  and  during  the  year  completes  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.    The 
other  division    completes   one-sixth    of    the 
|Sa  course. 

r  *  During  the  second  year  the  pupils  in 
'"  **  grade  B  are  in  the  same  room  with  the  sixth 
grade.  At  the  begiuniog  of  the  year  thevare 
_  J  five  months  (one-half  the  school  year)  benind 
1^  %  those  in  the  sixth  grade.  After  two  or  three 
«S  months  grade  B  ia  able  to  recite  with  the 
_  sixth  grade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  both 
.  diviaionH  have  completed  one-half  tlie  course 
^  o  of  study — the  one  m  two  years  and  the  other 
i  2  in  three  years.  The  plan  for  the  last  half  of 
"  the  course  is  the  same  as  for  the  first  half, 
■  the  grades  being  known  as  the  seventh, 
^  .1  eighth,  and  ninth,  in  the  one  case,  and  as 
K  <  C  and  D  in  the  other. 

a  5      Arrow  No.  1  indicates  the  four  years'  course, 

_  •_^  ^      grades  A,  B,  C,  D.    Arrow  No.  2  indicates  one 

of  the  five  years'  courses,  grades  A,  B,  7,  8,  9. 

Arrow  No.  3  indicates  the  other  five  years'  course,  grades  4,  5,  6,  C,  D. 

Arrow  No.  4  indicates  the  six  years'  course,  grades  4,  6,  8,  7,  8,  9. 

There  ore  also  two  ways  of  completing  the  course  in  five  years  :  (1)  any 
pupil  who  has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  two  years  may  at  the  end  of 
that  time  be  transferred  to  the  seventh  grade  and  finish  the  course  in  three 
years ;  (2)  any  pupil  who  has  compIet«l  one-half  of  the  connte  in  three 
years  may  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  transferred  to  grade  C,  and  finish  the 
course  in  two  years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can  be  made  without 
omitting  or  repeating  any  part  of  the  course. 
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A  COMPARISON   BETWEEN   THE    ENGLISH   AND 
AMERICAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Among  the  great  pleasures  to  an  American  of  travel  beyond 
the  "  miplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea,"  is  the  opportunity  which 
he  has  of  comparing  the  metnoos  followed  in  any  profession  or 
trade  in  foreign  countries  with  those  in  vogue  in  his  own  land. 

Especially  interesting  is  it  to  a  professional  man,  when 
ioumejring  m  lands  where  he  is  an  alien,  to  notice  points  of  simi- 
larity and  contrast  in  the  practice  there  of  the  particular  calling 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  fiamiliar,  and  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life.  As  the  writer  has  for  twenty-five  years  been 
a  secondary  school  teacher  in  the  United  States,  he  has  found  in 
repeated  visits  to  the  mother  country  much  pleasure  and  interest 
in  visiting  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  where  the  youth 
of  her.  middle  and  upper  classes  are  trained  for  the  universities 
and  for  life. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  for  English  readers  the  points  of 
similarity  or  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  secondary 
education  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  very  thorough^  as 
the  secondary  schools  in  both  the  English-speaking  nations  lack 
the  imiformity  which  characterises  the  Lycee  and  communal 
school  of  France  or  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  of  Germany. 

The  term  "  secondary  school  "  in  England  is  used  by  the  writer 
as  descriptive  of  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  "  Public  School  Year 
Book,"  known  commonly  to  Englishmen  as  "  public  schools  " — an 
expression  which  to  an  American  seems  a  curious  misnomer. 
The  term  "  secondary  school,"  as  it  will  be  used  in  speaking  of 
the  United  States,  includes  three  classes  of  schools— viz.,  public 
High  Schools,  endowed  schools  and  academies  and  private  venture 
schools  of  secondary  grade. 

The  first  class  of  secondary  schools — ^viz.,  public  High  Schools — 
comprises  a  much  lai^er  number  than  the  last  two  classes.  To 
this  class  only  can  the  word  "  public "  school  as  it  is  used  by 
dtizens  of  the  United  States  be  properly  applied.  The  expenses 
of  them  are  defi^yed  entirely  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
schools  are  absolutely  free  of  expense  to  the  children  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  they  are  located.  Fees  are  required  only  of 
pupils  who  do  not  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town. 

In  a  number  of  States  not  only  is  the  edu(*ation  free,  but  the 
^city  also   furnishes  aU  the  text-bpoks  needed.    This  class  ot 
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schools  forms  the  highest  section  of  the  free  public  school  system. 
In  the  most  complete  form  of  development,  as  it  exists  in  cities, 
it  comprises  a  four  years*  course  of  study,  and  the  average  age  of 
the  pupils  wno  enter  upon  this  course  is  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen.  These  High  Schools  in  cities  occupy  separate  buildines 
many  of  which  are  costly  and  elegant  in  character.  In  the 
smaller  towns,  however,  there  are  found  High  Schools  of  more 
limited  scope,  providing  a  two  or  three  years'  course,  and 
occupying  the  same  building  with  the  schools  of  lower  grade. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  below  the  High  School 
(the  so-called  grammar  grades)  includes  usually  only  those  studies 
of  elementary  character  which  are  popularly  known  as  "  the  three 
R's," — viz.,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  compo- 
sition, literature,  geography,  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  civil 
government.  Except  in  rare  instances,  no  pupil  begins  the  study 
of  any  other  language  than  his  native  tongue  until  he  has  entered 
the  High  School. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  High  School  and  the  grades 
below  it  is  very  distinctly  marked,  and  the  passage  from  the 
Grammar  School  to  the  High  is  accompanied  by  a  decided  change 
in  the  studies  which  the  pupil  pursues,  so  that  the  first  year  of 
high  school  life,  with  its  more  difficult  studies  and  the  first 
attempt  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  is  marked  by  the  failure  of 
a  considerable  percentage  of  pupils,  who  either  leave  school 
entirely  or  are  required  to  take  the  year's  work  over  again. 

The  fact  that  tne  Grammar  School  is  for  manv  pupils  the  last 
school  attended  before  entering  upon  their  life  occupation  is 
recognised  by  many  school  boards  in  conferring  a  diploma  or 
leaving  certificate,  which  certifies  that  the  pupil  has  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  of  study  below  the  High  School.  Another 
potent  reason  why  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  schools  enter  the  High  School  is  that  the  legal  limit  of  age 
required  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  and  that  of 
entrance  upon  the  High  School  course  are  the  same — ^viz.,  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  children 
of  wage-earners  or  working  men  are  disposed  or  compelled  by 
necessity  to  leave  school  at  this  time  in  order  to  help  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  Consequently  the  percentage  of 
attendance  as  compared  with  the  school  population  diminishes 
very  rapidly  in  the  last  year  of  the  Grammar  School  course  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  course.  If  the  falling  off  in 
attendance  during  this  period  Avere  graphically  expressed,  the 
curve  marking  tlie  attendance  would  descend  very  rapidly 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  What  percentage  ot 
the  piipils  in  the  Grammar  School  ever  get  the  benefit  of  the 
High  School  is  a  difficult  statistical  problem,  which  has  never 
reached  a  satisfactory  solution.  - 

The  ordinary  course  of  study  in  an  American  city  pubUc 
school  system  covers  twelve  "  grades,"  which  in  time  allotment 
correspond  fairly  well  with  the  twelve  years  from  the  age  of  six 
to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  four  highest  grades  of  this  course 
constitute  the  piiblic  secondary  school,  which  is  named  the 
High  School,     The  average  number  of  pupils  in.  the  grades 
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of  the  High  School  is  very  much  less  than  in  tke  lower 
grades,  where  the  pupils  are  mostly  of  an  age  when  school 
attendance  is  compulsory  by  law.  A  common  statement 
of  this  fact  is  made  in  the  oft-quoted  assertion  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  schools  never  enter  the  High  School. 
Accormng  to  the  official  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  years  1897-1898  the 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
State  was  123,064,  while  the  number  in  the  free  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  was  7,039.  In  the  city  of  New  Haven,  the 
largest  city  of  Connecticut,  while  the  total  number  registered  in 
all  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city  is  16,650,  the  number  m  the  two 
High  Schools  is  1,050,  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
The  rapidly  diminishing  attendance  throughout  the  High  School 
course  is  indicated  by  tne  educational  statistics  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  where  the  attendance  on  the  pubUc  secondary 
school  is  as  high  as  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  These  statistiics 
show  that  the  lowest  or  first-year  class  of  the  High  School  com- 

f)rises  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  registration  of  the 
bur  classes  in  the  school.  There  is  a  constant  falling  out  by 
the  wayside  among  those  who  enter  upon  the  secondary  school 
course,  but  never  complete  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  four 
years.  If  we  regard  tne  boys  and  girls  who  enter  upon  the 
secondary  school  course  of  the  High  bchool  as  an  army  starting 
out  on  a  long  march  to  reach  a  destination,  hardly  one-third  of 
them  are  in  the  ranks  when  they  reach  the  coveted  goal  of 
"  graduation  "  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

A  single  practical  illustration  will  be  quoted  in  support  of  this 
statement.  In  the  city  of  Hartford,  the  capital  of  t!oimecticut, 
the  High  School  exists  under  the  most  mvourable  conditions 
possible,  such  ar  j  re  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  costly,  and 
well-equipped  buildings  to  be  found  in  this  country.  There  is 
practically  no  private  school  of  secondary  grade  to  divide  the 
patronage  with  it.  It  enjoys  the  highest  possible  prestige  and 
loyal  support  among  the  residents  of  the  city.  Nearly  all  pupils 
wno  receive  secondary  education  in  Hartford  are  numbered  on 
its  rolls.  Yet  from  the  carefully  prepared  statistics  which  were 
published  in  the  triennial  catalogue  of  the  school  in  1897,  it  is 
stated  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  completed  the  course, 
compared  with  tne  number  who  entered  during  the  decade  from 
1864  to  1874, was  209 ;  from  1874  to  1884  was  316 ;  from  1884  to 
1896  was  381. 

This  tremendous  shrinkage  between  the  number  who  enter 
and  the  number  who  at  last  win  the  leaving  certificate  or 
diploma  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  pressure  of  the 
burden  of  bread-winning  upon  the  parents  of  tne  pupils  and 
the  need  of  their  wage-earning  services  to  help  in  the  support 
of  the  family.  If  statistics  were  obtained  nrom  other  cities, 
where  the  High  School  is  under  less  favourable  conditions,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  success- 
fully con^plete  the  four  years'  course  would  be  still  smaller. 
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This  problem  of  the  duration  of  school  attendance  is  at  oaee  a 
most  difficult  and  a  most  fascinating  one.  The  most  thorough 
attempt  at  its  sokition  known  to  me  is  the  papa:  by  Mrs,  Darnel 
Folkmar,  entitled  "  The  Short  Duration  of  School  Attendance, 
its  Causes  and  Remedies."*  The  conclusions  stated  in  that  paper 
are  the  result  of  a  careful  statistical  study  of  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Folkmar.  It  was  their  opmion  that  the  results  thus 
obtained  were  typical  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Their  conclusion,  obtained  l^  inductive  and  deductive  methods, 
was  that  ninety-seven  per  cent,  dropped  out  before  reaching  the 
High  School,  tutting  the  facts  in  fractional  terms,  they  say  that 
in  the  schools  of  Chicago  nine-tenths  leave  before  reaching  the 
seventh  grade,  only  three  in  a  hvmdred  get  into  the  High  School, 
and  only  three  in  a  thousand  complete  the  coiurse  at  the  High 
School.  The  last  report  of  Superintendent  Andrews,  formerly 
President  of  Brown  University,  gives,  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
in  1899,  231,949  as  the  numter  of  pupils  restored  m 
public  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  10,123  as  the  number  in  High 
Schools.  Less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enter  the 
High  Schools. 

For  the  nation  at  large  the  latest  trustworthy  figures  obtain- 
able are  those  in  the  last  report  of  the  Hon.  William  T.  Harris, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1898-99.  In  all 
the  State-supported  schools  throughout  the  nation  there  were 
enrolled  15,234,435  students.  Of  these  there  were  476,227 
secondary  students  in  the  public  High  Schools,  while  the  number 
in  private  high  schools  and  acjidemies  was  reported  at  103,838. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  estimates  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  secondary  students  would  reach  a  figure  not  less  tnan 
675,000. 

According  to  the  official  figures,  then,  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  youth  m  the  United  States  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

There  are  between  16,000,000  and  17,000,000  pupils t  below  the 
age  of  nineteen  under  instruction  in  all  the  scnools,  public  and 
private,  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  between  3  and  4  per  cent, 
arc  in  secondary  schools,  where  the  age  of  pupils  ranges  from  four- 
teen or  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Of  the  secondary  school 
pupils  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  are  educated  in  private 
schools  and  the  rest  in  public  schools,  supported  out  of  public 
funds,  and  charging  a  fee  only  to  pupils  wno  come  from  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  town.  A  piiblic  school  in  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  one  which  is  free  of  payment  to  all 
pupils  resident  in  the  town.  A  private  school  is  one  which 
charges  a  fee.  The  parochial  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ChiH-ch  which  exist  m  most  large  cities  are  classed  as  private 
schools,  as  they  charge  a  fee  to  all  parents.  Their  pupils,  of 
course,  are  all  children  of  communicants  of  the  Church. 

*  American  Journal  of  Social  Science.  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  held  at  Saratoga  in  August  and  September, 
1898.     No.  XXXVL,  pp.  68-81. 

t  Total  enrolment  m  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  piivate,  16,738,362. 
— Report  of  the  U»S.  Commissioner  qf  jUdurtUion  for  1698-99. 
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The  fact  that  the  High  School  is  absolutely  free  to  the  children 
of  the  community  whicn  supports  it,  makes  the  system  imique 
among  the  secondary  State-supported  systems  of  the  world. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  cantons  in  Switzerland  the  writer 
is  not  aware  oi  any  prominent  nation  which  maintains  a  second- 
ary system  in  which  a  fee  is  not  required  of  most  of  the 
pupils,  except  the  OTcat  English-speaking  republic  of  the 
Western  Continent.  The  United  States,  England,  France,  and  a 
great  part  of  Germany  are  alike  in  making  State  education  free 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  the  Umted  States  secondary 
eaucation,  supported  by  the  State,  is  also  free.  In  England  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  a  complete  system  of  secondary  schools, 
supporteui  out  of  the  pubUc  treasury,  exists.  In  the  two  coun- 
tnes  of  Continental  Europe,  France  and  Germany,  their  elaborate 
and  carefully  orcanised  systems  of  secondary  education  rest  in  a 
measure  upon  the  fee  system,  which  requires  that  the  parents  ol 
the  pupil  shall  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  neces- 
sary for  maintaimng  the  schools.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
of  these  four  nations  the  United  States  alone  bestows  secondary 
education  as  a  free  gift  upon  the  children  of  those  parents 
who  can  support  their  children  at  school  during  the  age  from 
fifteen  to  nmeteen,  provided  they  be  residents  of  the  community 
which  maintains  the  school.  Fees  are  required  of  all  pupils  in 
attendance  who  live  outside  the  limits  of  the  municipality  or 
town. 

This  maintenance  of  a  free  High  School  rests  in  most  States 
simply  upon  custom  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  though  in 
some  States  the  support  of  a  High  School  is  imposed  by  law  upon 
communities  of  a  certain  size.  In  almost  all  States  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  High  School  is  a  matter  of  local  option,  to  be  decided 
by  the  vote  of  the  voters  of  the  community.  In  Massachusetts, 
however,  the  principle  of  local  self-government  in  this  matter  is 
not  recognised,  but  the  commonwealth  compels  the  city  or  town 
to  maintain  a  free  High  School  of  a  certain  grade.  Since 
1891  every  town  must  provide  free  High  School  tuition ;  if  not  in 
a  High  School  of  its  own  then  in  that  of  another  town.  The  law 
of  1898  prescribes  that  the  High  School  must  have  at  least  one 
course  four  years  long  and  must  be  open  forty  weeks  every  year. 
It  must  prepare  pupils  for  State  Normal  Schools  and  nigher 
scientific  institutions  and  Collies,  as  well  as  provide  general 
culture  and  training.  So  far  towards  the  centralised  system  of 
the  French  Republic  has  the  administration  of  secondary  educa- 
tion gone  in  Massachusetts. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  Massachusetts  system  is  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  question  of  free  High  Schools 
is  determined  by  each  locality  for  itself,  and  this  method  of  local 
option  is  considered  more  satisfiwjtory  than  to  make  all  High 
Schools  free  by  the  act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  or  to  fix  a 
uniform  fee  for  the  Province.     Pupils  not  resident  in  the  county 

By  such  fees  as  the  Board  deems  expedient,  but  these  must  not 
greater  than  the  cost  of  maintenance,  nor  lesQ  than  the  fees 
of  county  pupils.   In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  High  School  to  the 
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municipality  is  lessened.  As  a  result  of  this  law  the  official 
reports  of  the  Secondary  Schools  show  that  in  1893  of  the  128 
High  Schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  48  were  free  and  the  rest 
charged  fees  varjdng  from  2.50  dels,  to  26  dols.  per  annum.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  comparative  statement  that  the  custom  of 
absolutely  free  High  Schools  is  confined  to  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  except  for  a  few 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  a  very  vmjust  system  to  compel  all  the 
wage-earning  taxpayers  of  a  commvmity  to  support  an  institution 
the  advantages  of  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  can 
utilize.  The  struggle  for  bread  makes  it  difficult  for  men  to 
support  their  children  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  age  of 
compulsory  education.  Tne  average  age  for  entrance  into  the 
High  School  is  sUghtly  above  fourteen.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
absurd  to  place  the  municipal  supply  of  water — a  necessity — on 
a  fee-charging  and  self-supporting  basis,  while  providing  the 
opportimity  of  secondary  education — ^a  luxury — for  nothing. 

If  England  ever  has  a  State-controlled  system  of  secondary 
education,  it  is  the  writer's  hope  that  the  European  custom  of 
making  it  a  fee-paying  function  of  government  will  be  followed, 
rather  than  the  custom  prevailing;  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  discharge  of  tne  ftmction  of  secondary  edu- 
cation by  a  municipality  should  be  met  by  pubUc  price  or  fee 
rather  than  by  tax,  since  it  is  a  special  measurable  benefit  to 
individuals,  not  a  ftmction  in  which  the  pubHc  purpose  is  the 
exclusive  consideration.* 

Moreover,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  High  School  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  lower  schools,  where  the  children  of  the 
wage-earners  are  educated  during  the  years  when  school- 
attendance  is  compulsory.  The  High  School  buildings  are  much 
more  elaborate  and  costly  than  the  Grammar  School  buildings, 
and  a  larger  number  of  teachers  is  required  in  proportion  to  the 

Eupils.  And  yet  a  far  smaller  number  of  the  population  derives 
enefit  from  the  costUer  school  than  from  the  cheaper  school. 
Thus  the  official  estimate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  to  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  of  High  School 
eaucation  is  nearly  £15,  or  $75.00,  while  that  of  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  grades  is  a  little  above  £5,  or  $25.00  per  pupil.  This 
estimate  is  based  merely  on  current  expenses.  If  there  should 
be  added  to  this  comparative  estimate  sinking  fimd  charges, 
interest  on  investment,  insurance,  repairs,  etc.,  the  contrast  would 
be  still  greater. 

The  High  School  system,  as  I  have  described  it,  exists  in  most 
of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Northern  states  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  not  found  very  generally  in  the 
Southern  States  below  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, '  as  in  that  region 
ot  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  maintain  by 
pubUc  taxation  even  the  Elementary  Schools  for  as  long  a 
period  as  is  customary  in  the  more  Northern  states. 

*  See  "  Essayb  ia  Taxation,''  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  pp.  302-304. 
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II. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  the  public  High  School  system  in 
considerable  detail,  in  order  that  English  readers  may  better 
understand  the  contrasts  which  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out,  and 
also  that  they  may  make  their  own  comparison  with  European 
systems  of  SeeoudaiT  Education. 

In  these  public  schools  are  enrolled,  as  has  been  said,  about 
four-fifths  of  all  pupils  who  are  receiving  Secondary  Education. 
The  so-called  private  schools  in  which  the  remaining  one-fifth 
are  enrolled  may  be  roughly  divided  into  endowed  schools  and 
private  ventiu^  schools.  The  property  of  the  first  class  of 
mstitutions,  like  the  English  public  schools,  is  in  the  hands 
of  boards  of  trustees,  who  can  derive  no  pecuniary  profit  from 
the  schools.  Some  of  these  are  old  institutions,  ibimded  by 
individuals,  Uke  the  PhilUps  Academies  of  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Andover,  Mass. ;  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  of  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  or 
recent  foundations  Uke  the  Lawrenceville  School,  of  Lawrence- 
ville,  New  Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  private  secondary  schools  are  many  which  may  be 
called  denominational  schools,  that  is,  secondary  educational  in- 
stitutions estabUshed  and  fostered  by  the  different  religious  bodies. 
A  number  of  different  conferences  of  the  Methodist  or  Wesleyan 
Church  support  each  their  own  conference  Seminary.  The 
Baptists,  in  like  manner,  have  their  schools.  The  Friends  have 
a  tew  in  commvmities  where  their  numbers  are  sufficiently 
numerous.  The  Roman  CathoHc  secondary  schools  are  chiefly 
incorporated  with  the  Jesuit  Colleges.  One  ot  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  the  last  thirty  vears  has  been  the  growth  of 
several  schools  modelled  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
EngUsh  PubUc  Schools,  where  the  religious  services  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  conserve  the  reUgious  life  of  the 
school.  The  oldest  of  these  is  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  N.H., 
but  equally  famous  is  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.,  whose  head 
master.  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  an  old  Cheltonian,  was  a  boy  at 
an  EngUsh  Public  School,  and  has  succeeded  admirably  in  trans- 
planting to  American  soil  some  of  the  best  features  and  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  English  Public  School.  These  two  are  in 
New  England,  but  the  Snattuck  schools,  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  are  schools  of  a  similar  type. 

The  greater  number  of  these  private  secondary  schools  are, 
however,  private  business  enterprises,  owned  by  one  or  more 
individuals.  Some  of  these  are  found  in  large  cities  like 
Boston  and  New  York.  Such  schools,  of  course,  are  day  schools, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  proprietary  boarding 
schools,  some  of  which,  Uke  the  HiU  School  at  Pottstown,  Pa., 
an  admirable  institution,  have  most  extensive  equipments,  and  a 
strong  teaching  staff*. 

Among  these  schools  there  is  one  kind  of  school  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  imiaue,  and  not  found  in  t  ther  countedes,  viz.,  the 
so-caUed  MiUtary  Academy,  examples  of  which  are  the  Riverview 
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Military  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie  and  the  New  York  Military 
Academy  at  Cornwall,  on  the  Hudson,  both  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  West  Point,  where,  in  the  combined  Woolwich  ana  Sandhurst 
of  the  United  States,  oflScers  are  trained  for  the  United  States 
Army.  These  schools  are  conducted  more  or  less  strictly 
according  to  mihtary  discipline.  Every  boy  must  wear  the 
uniform  all  the  time  and  must  drill  every  day.  The  pupils 
usually  march  in  squads  in  military  order  to  lessons  and  to  meals, 
after  the  manner  of  West  Point,  and  have  gruard  moimting  in 
the  morning  and  dress  parade  at  night.  These  mihtary  schools 
are  in  considerable  fevour  with  some  parents,  as  tending  to 
regular  and  systematic  physical  development,  and  as  fumisning 
a  tonic  discipline  to  self-willed  and  unmanageable  boys. 

The  existence  of  this  class  of  mihtary  schools  in  the  peaceful 
nation,  where  up  to  a  recent  date  the  regular  army  for  seventy 
miUions  of  people  numbered  only  26,000  men,  is  very  curious. 
To  be  an  officer  in  the  army  is  not  in  any  sense  a  possible 
career  for  many  American  schoolboys,  as  it  is  in  Englana,  where 
the  "Army  Class," preparing  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  is 
foimd  in  many  pubhc  secondary  schools.  In  contrast  with  the 
great  free  competition  taking  place  in  England  twice  a  year,  for  the 
cadetships  at  the  military  colleges,  open  to  any  boy  of  the  nation, 
the  cadetships  of  the  United  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
are  vacant,  as  a  rule,  once  in  four  years.  They  lie  in  the  gift  ot 
the  Congressmen  from  the  357  districts  which  are  represented 
in  the  I^wer  House  of  Congress,  each  district  being  entitled  to 
have  one  cadet  in  the  Academy. 

Each  Congressman  may  appoint  any  youth  to  the  cadetship, 
but  the  juster  custom  is  gaining  groimd,  by  which  the  Congress- 
man gives  the  cadetship  to  the  winner  in  the  competitive 
exammation  open  to  all  the -boys  in  the  district.  Possibly  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  new  imperial  poUcy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment may  be  a  large  increase  in  the  standing  army,  and  in  that 
case  more  secondary  school  boys  in  the  United  States  will  look 
forward  to  the  army  as  a  career. 

IIL 

If  the  preceding  description  of  the  secondary  school  system 
of  the  United  States  has  been  clear  and  distinct,  it  must  have 
suggested  to  the  English  reader  some  points  of  contrast  with  the 
Public  Schools  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his  own  country. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  calling  atten- 
tion to  points  of  contrast  and  resemblance  which  seem  to  the 
writer  notable  and  characteristic. 

The  American  secondary  school  is  to  a  very  large  degree  a 
day  school  in  contrast  with  the  EngUsh  Public  School,  which  is 
commonly  a  boarding  school. 

The  public  High  School  of  the  United  States  differs  also  from 
that  of  the  secondary  school  of  European  nations  in  being 
co-educational.  Boys  and  girls  are  educated  side  by  side  in  all 
its  courses,  except  in  some  of  the  largest  cities,  where  there  are 
sepaiate  High  Schools  for  the  two  sexes. 
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On  the  contrary,  of  the  private  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  few  are  co-educational,  and  the  number  is  not 
increasing.  The  flowing  tide  of  pubUc  opinion  seems  to  be  run- 
ning in  another  direction. 

Some  of  the  boarding  schools  maintained  by  the  religious 
denominations,  such  as  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Friends, 
are  co-educational ;  but  a  very  large  majonty  of  the  boarding 
schools!  are  Umited  to  one  sex  or  the  other.  As  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  great  Enghsh  Public  Schools  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  joy,  benefit,  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a  corporate  life  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  other  sex.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  pioneer 
school  of  that  type  in  Scotland,  within  the  grounds  of  the  ruined 
cathedral,  not  far  from  the  famous  links  of  St.  Andrews,  or  has 
felt  the  charm  of  an  Enghsh  summer  day  within  the  park  of 
Wycombe  Abbey  School,  so  vigorous  though  so  young,  must 
earnestly  desire  to  see  rising  in  other  parts  of  England  institu- 
tions Uke  them,  in  equally  beautiful  surroundings. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  competition  of  the  free  public  High 
School  in  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  a  steady  increase 
of  large  boarding  schools  situated  in  the  country.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  parents  of  the  wealthier  classes  living  in 
the  larger  cities  prefer  to  send  their  children  into  the  country 
that  they  may  avoid  the  physical  and  moral  dangers  attendant 
upon  life  in  large  cities. 

As  the  course  of  study  followed  in  American  secondary  schools 
is  fiilly  treated  in  another  paper  in  this  volmne  I  shall  treat  only 
of  broad  lines  of  contrast  between  the  two  systems.  In  the 
English  Pubhc  Schools  a  very  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
preparing  for  the  Universities  or  the  Army  Colleges,  and  tne  pre- 
dominatmg  aim  of  the  English  secondary  school  is  to  fit  them 
for  these  institutions.  This  is  not  true  of  the  American 
secondary  school,  whether  it  be  public  or  private.  According  to 
the  last  statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
1898-1899  the  number  of  pupils  who  completed  the  full 
secondary  school  coiu-sein  that  year  was  68,330,  of  whom  21,602, 
rather  less  than  one-third,  were  prepared  for  College.  In  the 
private  secondary  schools  rather  less  than  one  -  half  of  the 
graduates  were  prepared  for  College,  while  in  the  pubUc  High 
Schools  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  complete  the 
fiill  course  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

According  to  the  same  authority  not  more  than  11-51  per  cent, 
of  all  the  scnolars  enrolled  in  the  pubhc  High  Schools  were  pre- 
paring for  college ;  all  the  rest  would  leave  school  either  before 
completing  the  school  course,  or  immediately  after  the  secondary 
school  course  was  finished,  to  begin  active  Ufe  or  to  enter  Training 
Colle^  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession. 

This  latter  ftmction  ot  the  High  School,  in  giving  to  the  future 
public  school  teachers  the  academic  and  culture  training  which 
necessarily  should  precede  their  technical  and  professional 
training,  is  its  chief  nmction  everywhere  throughout  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  because  of  its  discharge  of  this  ftmction  that  the 
existence  of  a  free  High  School,  supported  by  pubhc  taxation,  can 
most  reasonably  be  justified.    Tne  course  which  provides  for 
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these  pupils  is  commonly  called  the  English  course,  or  the 

fenerai  course,  and  often  includes,  besides  the  usual  secondary 
Inglish  studies  (with  French  and  Grerman),  the  study  of  Latin. 
Under  ordinary  circiunstances  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  of  the  enrolled  pupils  will,  except  in  University 
towns,  be  found  in  this  course.  The  majority  of  pupils  who 
begin  this  course,  and  almost  all  who  complete  the  secondary 
school  course,  are  girls.  In  the  city  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  grade  below  the  High  School,  comparatively 
few  men  are  founa  merely  as  teacners.  At  the  head  of 
each  Grammar  School  is  a  supervising  Principal,  usually  a  man 
who  directs  the  administration  of  the  school,  but  he  seldom  does 
much  teaching.  The  subordinate  posts  on  the  teaching  staff  are 
almost  always  filled  by  women.  I»faturally,  therefore,  few  men 
are  found  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  few  among  those  who 
complete  the  course  of  the  High  School,  which  lays  the  foimdation 
for  the  more  professional  training  of  the  Normal  School.  To 
find  in  England  so  many  men  teachers  in  what  are  known  as 
Elementary  Schools  is  a  curious  novelty  to  an  American  visitor. 
In  the  corresponding  grade  of  school  in  the  United  States  one 
very  rarely  finds  a  man  teaching.  According  to  Commissioner 
Harris's  last  report,  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  in  all  public 
schools  only  18*8  per  cent,  of  teachers  arc  men.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  find  in  English  schools  a  parallel  for  this  function,  which 
is  discharged  by  the  general  course  of  the  American  High 
School,  unless  it  be  in  some  classes  ot  the  EngUsh  Higher  Grade 
Board  Schools.  The  culture  and  professional  training  of  teachers 
are,  I  judge,  combined  in  the  English  Training  Colleges,  much 
as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  main  function,  then,  of  the  High  School  in  the  United 
States  is  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  Normal  School  or  for  active 
life,  while  its  work  in  preparing  for  College  or  scientific  school  is 
entirely  subordinate.  To  a  large  majority  of  its  pupils  it  is  the 
top  of  the  educational  ladder.  On  the  other  nand,  the  domi- 
nating and  all-controlling  purpose  of  the  English  secondary 
schools  is  preparation  for  higher  institutions.  To  most 
of  the  pupils  it  is  a  round  in  the  ladder,  although  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  superannuation  rule  sifts  and  shuts  out 
the  incapable  and  lazy,  so  that  their  education  may  end  there. 

Many  of  the  best  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  endowed  ones,  have  as  their  main  purpose 
the  function,  cnaracteristic  of  the  English  Public  Schools,  viz., 
preparation  for  higher  educational  institutions,  such  as  Colleges, 
scientific  and  technical  schools.  For  this  reason  the  most 
famous  of  them  are  called  preparatory  schools,  a  name  which  is 
£(iven  in  England  to  schools  where  young  boys  are  prepared  for 
the  great  Public  Schools.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  those  who 
complete  the  course  in  my  own  school  enter  colleges  or  scientific 
schools,  and  the  same  is  aoubtless  true  of  many  others.  In  the 
West  of  the  United  States  colleges  often  have  a  preparatory 
department,  which  is  simply  a  secondary  school  under  tne  con- 
trol and  administration  of  the  collie. 
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Among  the  subjects  for  study,  more  formal  attention  seems  to 
be  paid  to  English  literature  in  America  than  in  England.  There 
is  a  much  richer  variety  of  text-books  and  a  larger  time  allowance 
Seldom  have  I  found  more  than  an  hour  a  week  allotted  in  the 
English  Public  Schools  and  little  study  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  literature.  But  five  hours  a  week  is  not  uncommon  m 
the  United  States.  English  composition  and  the  practical  study 
of  rhetoric,  which  are  ven^  common  in  this  country,  are  not  so 
generally  piu^ued  in  the  English  Public  Schools.  While  a  great 
variety  of  school  rhetorics  are  issued  by  the  American  publishers, 
the  mmiber  which  I  have  noticed  in  England  is  relatively  small 
But  EngUsh  pupils  gain  that  facility  and  practice  in  writing  good 
English  in  the  constant  use  of  idiomatic  and  vigorous  ]&iglish 
translations  from  Latin  and  Greek.  In  such  form  rooms  as  I 
have  visited  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  translations 
which  seemed  to  me  correct  but  humdrum  were  severely  scored  by 
the  master,  and  the  pupil  was  required  to  turn  the  thought  into 
a  more  satisfactory  literary  form.  Careful  and  elegant  translations 
there  are  more  sought  for  than  in  American  schools,  while  strictly 
essay  or  theme  work  has  much  less  time  given  to  it.  This 
careful  practice  in  translation  seems  to  ine  to  find  a  good  illustra- 
tion in  the  translation  prize  competitions  which  take  place  each 
month  in  the  London  "  Journal  of  Education."  The  contest  in 
that  arena  is  always  very  spirited  and  of  high  excellence.  So 
many  are  the  competitors  each  time  that  it  must  have  a  distinctlv 
appreciable  effect  in  many  parts  of  England  in  setting  a  high 
standard  for  translation*  among  teachers.  The  conmients  are 
most  helpful  and  inspiriting,  and  bear  out  the  true  theory  ot 
translation  as  an  artistic  rendering  of  the  thoughts,  and  not  a 
mere  liteml  transfer  of  words  and  sentences  from  one  language 
to  another. 

Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  are  carried  on  to  a  much 
CTeater  extent  and  to  a  higher  degree  in  English  Public  Schools 
than  in  any  American  school,  because  both  languages  are  begun 
at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  United  States.  Last  summer,  in 
the  Twenty  at  fiugby,  the  piece  set  for  regular  form  work  in  Latin 
composition  was  a  passage  from  George  Eliot's  "Romola,"  which 
would  have  been  thought  difficult  for  a  prize  examination  in  an 
American  College. 

As  for  Latin  elegiacs  and  Greek  iambics,  I  have  never  found 
the  sUghtest  attempt  at  such  verse-making  in  American  schools. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  tried  occasionally  in  a  few  of  the 
Jesuit  colleges ;  ordinarily  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  either 
teacher  or  pupil  with  any  facility  at  all  in  this  form  of  mental 
gymnastics,  which  forms  a  sine  qua  nan  to  winners  of  classical 
scholarships  in  England.  The  word  Gradus  is  a  complete 
mystery  to  most  American  readers  of  "  Schooldays  at  Rugby," 
and  if  a  schoolboy  here  should  attempt  that  road  to  the 
Sacred  Mount  of  the  Muses,  he  would  find  it  a  slow  and  toilsome 
journey.  The  tenacity  and  vigour  with  which  verse-making 
holds  its  ground  in  English  .seronrlar\'  schools  amazes  an 
American  visitor.  Tlie  educational  value  of  such  work  is  hard 
for  him  to  appreciate. 
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To  him  the  Headmaster  of  Haileybuiy  is  amusing,  but  not  con- 
vincing, when  he  says  that  "  verse-makmg  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  a  stimulus  in  education  better  than  any  other  lin^istic  or 
literary  exercise  in  vogue  at  school  at  the  present  time.  To 
compare  small  things  with  great,  the  perfecting  of  a  pentameter 
is  in  this  one  respect  of  giving  wen-meritea  satisfaction  not 
whoUy  unlike  the  hitting  of  a  volley  to  leg."  The  American 
visitor  finds  himself  more  heartily  in  sympatny  with  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning's  dictum  that  "  to  spend  such  time  on  such  a  process 
as  this  IS  to  play  and  juggle  with  the  human  mind,  to  make 
pretence  at  thought  wnen  there  is  no  thought  at  all,  to  mark 
time  instead  of  marching,  to  work  a  mill    that   grinds    no 


com." 


The  particular  authors  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  read  in 
EngUsh  schools  are  more  varied  and  more  difficult  than  in 
America.  The  list  of  authors  read  at  Rugby  during  the  course 
of  four  years  in  the  sixth  form,  which  I  have  in  my  possession, 
more  closely  resembles  the  curriculum  of  a  small  College  in  this 
country  than  that  of  a  secondary  school.  The  books  also  differ 
more  from  year  to  year.  In  Latin  an  American  boy  reads  in  a 
secondary  school  a  few  books  of  Csesar's  Gallic  War,  seven 
orations  of  Cicero,  six  or  eight  books  of  Virgil's  -^eid,  and 
possibly  some  Ovid.  In  Greek  the  course  includes  Xenophon*s 
Anabasis,  or  the  Hellenica,  and  Homer. 

The  nearest  attempt  at  a  general  course  in  the  classics  is  that 
just  issued  for  secondary  schools  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of 
the  American  Philological  Association.  Of  course  this  pro- 
gramme is  merely  advisory,  and  not  compulsory.  Their  five 
years*  course  for  boys  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  includes  five 
books  of  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline,  six  to  nine  orations  of  Cicero, 
500  to  1,500  verses  of  Ovid,  six  to  nine  books  of  Vergil's  -^neid, 
and  the  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  and  selectea  letters  of 
Cicero.  The  Greek  course  covers  but  three  years,  and  includes 
four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  six  books  of  .Homer,  and 
sixty  pages  of  some  other  Attic  prose  author. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  little  variety  in  the  authors  read 
in  the  same  school  from  year  to  year.  An  American  teacher 
is  surprised  to  find  that  a  boy  at  Rugby,  or  Eton,  or  Harrow,  might 
remain  two  or  three  years  in  the  same  form,  and  not  be  called 
upon  to  read  the  same  portion  of  the  same  authors  twice.  Very 
rarely  does  an  American  boy  have  any  taste  of  the  vers  de 
soci4t4  of  Horace,  or  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
until  he  has  left  the  secondary  school  for  college. 

This  stereotyped  character  of  the  secondary  school  course  in 
the  classics  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to 
conform  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the  Colleges  for  which 
the  school  is  preparing  its  pupils.  Consequently  the  courses  in  the 
different  schools  are  very  much  the  same  for  the  same  classes, 
and  boys  find  little  difficulty  in  changing  at  the  end  of  each  year 
from  one  school  to  another. 

In  England,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.*  If  a  boy  at  Win- 
chester, a  Wykehamist  in  the  Sixth  Book,  or  Form,  should  next 
"cloister-time"  pay  a  visit  to  six  of  the  other  largest  Public  Schools, 
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and  inquire  what  portions  ot  what  authors  were  then  being 
read  by  the  sixth  form  in  those  schools,  he  would  very  seldom 
find  an  instance  where  the  portion  or  author  was  the  same  as  at 
his  own  school  during  the  sununer  term. 

In  Ei^land  boys  seldom  enter  directly  the  three  highest 
forms  of  the  school;  they  generally  enter  in  a  lower  form. 
Whereas  in  most  American  schools  it  is  quite  common  for  boys 
to  enter  either  of  the  three  highest  classes.  This  is  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  En^ish  master  in  giving  him 
pupils  who  have  had  most  of  their  training  in  previous  years 
m  school,  and  consequently  do  not  have  to  be  "licked  into 
shape." 

The  specialisation  in  the  training  of  boys  for  scholarship 
examinations,  which  is  so  unique  a  characteristic  of  English 
schools,  and  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  effort,  has  no  parallel  in 
America.  There  are  practically  no  such  scholarships  to  be  won  on 
entering  American  Colleges,  and  consequently  all  the  boys  in 
each  c&ss  at  school  receive  practically  the  same  instruction, 
and  there  is  little  tendency  to  develop  a  pupil  into  a  specialist 
in  any  subject  imtil  he  has  entered  College.  The  high  point  of 
attainment  to  which  English  selected  boys  who  are  going  in  for  the 
great  competitions,  like  the  Balliol  Scholarship,  are  carried  in 
mathematics  or  in  classics  fills  an  American  teacner  with  surprise 
and  admiration.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  are  seldom 
studied  by  students  in  American  Colleges  imtil  after  they  have 
been  matriculated  two  years,  but  I  foimd  boys  in  the  highest 
form  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  studying  this  diflScmt  subject  in  pre- 
mration  for  the  mathematical  scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

This  distinct  recognition  of  and  provision  for  both  the  ordinary 
and  the  able  scholar  in  planning  courses  of  study,  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Universities  in  the  bestowal  of  their  pass 
and  honour  degrees,  finds  little  or  no  paraUel'  in  the  United 
States,  although  I  have  heard  some  college  professors  urge  that 
a  similar  plan  ought  to  be  introduced  into  this  coimtry.  The 
American  system  certainly  favours  a  more  symmetrical  aevelop- 
ment  of  the  many,  while  the  English  lays  more  stress  on  the 
higher  attainments  of  the  few.  Once  I  expressed  my  surprise  to 
a  Rugby  friend  at  the  great  amount  of  work  coveredf  by  a  boy  in 
the  Sixth  who  was  in  training  for  an  Oxford  scholarship,  and  said 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  he  had  much  new  work  to  cover 
in  the  classics  in  order  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the 
University.  The  reply  was  that  the  boy  could  probably  take  his 
pass  d^ee  at  once,  except  for  the  legal  requirement  that  he 
should  keep  his  required  number  of  "  terms  "  within  a  mile  and 
a-half  of  Oxford. 

It  was  an  interesting  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  in  English 
Public  Schools  there  was  no  formal  ceremony  to  mark  the  depar- 
ture of  the  boys  who  have  completed  the  course.  Every  June,  in 
the  United  States,  all  the  members  of  the  senior  class  receive 
leaving  certificates  or  graduation  diplomas,  as  they  are  called, 
before  a  crowded  assembly  of  their  friends.  English  orations  are 
spoken^  and  essays  are  read  by  some  of  the  departing  pupils 
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Often  a  distinguished  visitor,  possibly  an  alumnus  of  the  school — 
''old  boy"  he  would  be  called  in  England — ^makes  an  address,  and 
the  ceremonies  are  in  many  cases  ended  by  a  formal  valedictory 
speech  by  some  member  of  the  graduating  class.  "  Speech 
Day  "  in  England  is  a  gala  day,  corresponding  in  some  respects  to 
this,  except  that  it  does  not  in  many  cases  come  at  the  very  end 
of  the  school  year.  Some  of  the  sixth  form  return  to  school  m  the 
autumn,  and  no  leaving  certificate  of  any  kind  is  ^ven  to  those 
who  are  to  know  the  old  school  no  more  as  pupils.  I  believe 
that  at  Eton  every  boj  who  has  been  a  certain  number  of  terms 
at  school  can,  on  leaving,  have  his  name  cut  on  the  wainscoting 
of  the  old  upper  school,  where  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
carved  in  the  oaken  door,  with  those  of  his  sons  about  him  ;  and 
such,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  only  material  testimonial 
which  an  "  old  boy"  has  of  his  school  days  in  England. 

The  very  general  distribution  of  prize  books  as  a  reward  of 
excellence,  which  is  a  feature  of  &)eech  Day  in  England,  is 
rarely  foimd  in  the  United  States,  although  the  custom  flourishes 
across  the  English  Channel  in  France,  where  it  reaches  its 
culmination  in  the  Concours  General  in  the  beautiful  hall  ot 
the  Sorbonne.  There  the  table  by  the  public  orator  is  piled  high 
with  elegantly  bound  books,  which,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
imitation  laurel  wreaths,  are  bestowed  upon  the  prize  winners. 

One  feature  of  "Speech  Day"  strikes  some  visitors  unpleasantly. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  head  master's  speech  which  gfives  a  long  list 
of  the  pnzes  and  scholarships  won  at  the  Universities,  and  of  the 
distinctions,  civil  and  military,  which  former  pupils  of  the 
school  have  won.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  English  Public  School  system  is  in  the 
main  commendable  and  stimulating ;  but  is  it  not  in  this  respect 
carried  to  a  point  beyond  what  the  dignity  of  the  occasion 
warrants  ? 

Much  more  commendable,  certainly,  is  the  simpUcity  of  lan- 
guage which  is  used  in  English  schools  in  speakmg  of  former 
pupils,  and  of  the  different  classes  of  the"  school,  peculiar  as  that 
nomenclature  often  is.  In  this  country  the  two  lower  classes  of 
a  high  school,  composed  of  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  high-sounding  names.  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores,  which  is  a  fooUsh  imitation  of  college  custom. 
In  England  no  distinction  seems  to  be  made  between  those  who 
went  through  the  Sixth  and  those  who  left  before  they  reached 
that  form.  They  are  all  "  old  boys."  Old  Rugbeian,  Etonian, 
Harrovian,  Wykehamist,  Cliftonian — they  are  simply  "  old  boys" 
of  a  famous  "  Alma  Mater,"  and  are  seldom  known  as  alumni  or 
graduates,  which  are  the  usual  tenns  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  other  interesting  differences  in  the  use  of  language 
between  the  schools  of  the  mother  country  and  ours.  Somewhere 
in  Mr.  Storr's  "  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Kev.  R.  H.  Quick"  occurs 
the  phrase, "  I  put  a  boy  on  to  construe."  The  average  American 
reader  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  this,  for  "  construe  "  is  a 
word  not  often  heard  now  in  schools  in  America.  In  my  boyhood 
it  was  sometimes  used  in  cases  where  a  dull  boy  was  told  to 
give  alternately  the  Latin  words  and  their  English  meaning  in  a 
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sentence  which  he  was  trying  to  puzzle  out.  "  Construe  "  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  mean  simply  to  translate.  Instead  of  the  sentence 
quoted  above  an  American  teacher  would  say,  "  I  as^ked  him  to 
translate."  When  a  teacher  here  takes  his  class  over  a  subject  a 
second  time  in  order  to  freshen  it  and  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  his 

Supils,  he  is  "  reviewing,"  but  an  English  master  will  say  that  he  is 
omg  a  "  bit  of  revising."  When  a  boy  in  examination  in  England 
is  given  to  translate  a  passage  which  he  has  never  seen  before,  it 
is  usually  called  "  Latin  Unseen,"  but  in  America  more  properly 
it  is  termed  "  Latin  at  sight."  The  words  "  lesson  "  and  "  school  " 
seem  to  be  used  in  a  wider  variety  of  senses  than  in  America. 
The  class-room  work  in  the  Uiuted  States  is  very  conmionly 
called  "  recitation."  I  remember  very  well  once  at  Harrow  when  I 
said,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  some  recitations."  The  reply  was, 
"  We  do  not  have  them  much  except  on  Speech  Day."  "  Prepara- 
tion" used  with  regard  to  work  in  the  form-room  or  class-room 
would  seem  a  mystery  to  most  Americans.  Usually  such  time 
here  is  given  mostly  to  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils 
gained  outside  the  class-room.  "  Form  "  as  a  word  used  eitner 
as  a  bench  on  which  the  pupils  sit  or  for  the  class  itself  is  very 
little  used  in  the  United  States.  "  Challenge  "  examination,  by 
which,  as  I  understand,  is  meant  the  opportunity  of  rising  from 
one  mathematical  set  to  another,  whenever  the  pupil  thinks  ho 
can  do  so,  is  something  entirely  unknown  with  us. 

In  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  their  work  and  the  flexible 
arrangements  for  promotion  of  pupils  from  one  form  to 
another  the  secondary  schools  of  England  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  position  of  a  form  master  in  an 
English  school  who  instructs  the  same  form  in  several  subjects  — 
sucn  as  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Scripture,  History,  and  sometimes 
other  subjects — ^has  almost  no  parallel  in  America.  The  prevailing 
practice  here  is  for  a  teacher  to  teach  several  classes  in  not  more 
than  one,  two,  or  three  subjects.  In  this  way  teachers  specialise 
in  their  work.  A  teacher  will  teach  chiefly  La-tin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, or  history  to  several  divisions  of  a  large  class,  or  to 
several  classes  of  moderate  size.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  case  with 
teachers  of  mathematics,  science,  or  modem  languages  in  the 
English  Public  Schools.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
each  system,  but  there  is  not  space  to  arcue  the  question  at  length. 
I  merely  allude  to  one  or  two  advantages  in  the  English 
method.  It  certainly  enables  a  form  master  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  or  failure  of  the  pupil  in  more  subjects 
than  is  possible  in  the  American  system,  where  a  boy  may*  do 
well  with  one  teacher  and  very  poorly  with  another,  witnout 
being  prodded  up  to  a  corresponding  level  of  attainment  in  all  lines. 
Secondly,  it  permits  a  more  flexible  adjustment  of  time  table 
to  the  needs  of  the  form  or  class.  If  a  form  master  finds  that 
the  work  in  Latin  is  going  on  more  rapidly  than  is  necessary, 
while  the  Greek  lags  a  good  deal  for  any  reason,  he  may  with- 
out any  conflict  temporarily  lessen  the  amount  of  time  spent 
upon  tne  one,  and  add  it  to  the  other,  since  all  the  form  work  is 
in  his  hands.  But  in  most  American  schools  this  would  hardly 
be  possible ;  troublesome  conflict  and  friction  between  different 
teachers  would  be  sure  to  arise. 
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It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  it  must  increase  the  prestige  and 
standing  of  a  teacher  with  his  pupil  when  he  shows  himself 
strong  and  able  to  teach  several  subjects  well,  instead  of  being  a 
satisfactory  instructor  only  within  the  narrow  range  of  one  or  two 
subjects.  Under  this  last  system  the  intellectual  development 
of  tha  pupil  is  not  likely  to  be  either  so  regular  or  so  symmetrical 
as  where  one  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the  pupd*s  progress 
in  several  subjects. 

In  American  secondary  schools  promotion  of  pupils  into  a 
higher  class  seldom  comes  except  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
June,  when  those  who  pass  their  examination  are  admitted  to 
the  higher  class  or  form ;  while  the  delinquents  either  leave  the 
school  or  take  the  year's  work  over  again. 

In  English  schools  apparently  the  larger  number  of  promotions 
take  place  also  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  in  J  uly,  but  a 
very  considerable  number  occur  also  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  and 
Easter  terms.  The  retirement  of  several  boys  in  any  form  brings 
about  the  rise  into  that  form  of  the  best  pupils  in  the  form 
below.  Accordingly,  in  each  form  a  process  of  competitive 
selection  is  going  on  with  regard  to  scholarly  attainments  and 
achievements,  so  that  an  able  and  faithful  boy  can  rise  very 
rapidly. 

In  American  schools  promotion  is  much  more  wholesale,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  a  competitive  test  but  a  pass  test  which 
the  boy  has  to  face  in  order  to  win  his  place  in  tne  next  highest 
class  or  form.  There  may  be  a  wide  difference  between  the 
attainment  of  the  best  pupil  and  the  poorest  in  a  class,  but  both 
have  the  same  opportunity  of  promotion  if  they  satisfy  the 
examiners  by  passing  the  examination.  In  the  summer  term  of 
1891,  at  Rugby  School,  when  the  present  Bishop  of  Hereford  was 
Head  Master,  in  the  upper  bench  of  the  sixth,  one  of  the  boys  had 
been  in  the  form  only  one  term,  one  had  been  enrollea  in  it 
eight  terms,  while  the  average  time  was  three  and  a  half  terms. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  in  an  American  school ;  any 
boy  who  spent  more  than  three  terms  in  the  highest  class, 
except  for  reasons  of  sickness,  would  properly  be  considered  a 
dull  scholar,  but  such  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case  in  the 
Sixth  Form  of  an  English  Public  School,  for  he  might  have 
entered  that  form  very  young,  and  thus  be  continuing  m  school 
a  longer  time  in  order  to  win  a  scholarship  at  the  University. 

The  English  superannuation  rule,  by  which  a  boy  is  required 
to  reach  a  certain  form  at  a  certain  age  or  leave  school,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Sixth  Form  after  his  nineteenth  year, 
is,  to  my  mind,  if  wisely  administered,  an  admirable  rule  and  a 
stimulus  to  remind  the  idle  and  hidifferent  boy  that  life  may  not 

Sroperly  be  considered  a  picnic,  that  "  art  is  lone  and  time  is 
eeting,"  and  that  he  owes  it  to  his  parents  to  make  good  use  of 
his  talents. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  introduced  this  prod  into 
the  English  Public  School  system.  According  to  one  book* 
the  present  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  Dr.  Temple,  introduced  it 
at  Rugby,  and  certainly  that  was  a  great  step  forward.    Whether 

♦"  Our  Public  Schools,"  London,  1881,  p.  168, 
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it  was  taken  from  other  schools  or  originated  in  his  fertile  brain 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  system  peculiar  to  England,  and  is 
worthy  of  high  praise.  Its  adoption  in  other  countries  might 
have  a  salutary  influence  upon  idle  youth. 

The  crowning  glorjr  of  the  English  Public  School  system  in 
the  minds  of  many  is  its  system  ot  self-government,  founded  on 
the  prefectorial  system,  with  the  subordinate  adjunct  of  fagging, 
leaving  the  discipline  of  pupils  outside  of  the  form  room  to  the 
memters  of  the  Sixth,  and  constituting  the  house  master  a  court 
of  appeal.  It  is  &m  genei^is,  and  its  success  in  practice  vindicates 
its  nght  to  approval  Under  this  system  pupils  learn,  like 
Clearchus,  to  rule  and  to  be  ruled.  It  is  no  mere  idle  fancy  that 
suggests  that  by  this  system  has  been  developed  in  English 
youth  something  of  that  power  which  has  made  England  great 
as  a  governing  nation  both  of  her  own  citizens  and  of  subject 
nations. 

In  the  hands  of  an  alert,  keen-witted,  and  conscientious  master 
it  is  the  best  school  government  in  the  world,  much  better  than 
a  system  of  close  espionage.  On  the  other  hand,  where  authoiity 
resides  in  the  power  of  an  incapable  or  indifferent  house  master, 
there  is  tremendous  power  for  evil  in  the  system,  with  its  wide 
opportunity  for  the  early  learning  of  brutality,  wickedness,  and 
sin. 

The  organisation  of  an  English  Public  School  for  discipline  and 
administration,  whether  it  be  on  the  ordinary  house  system  or 
the  hostel  system  prevailing  at  Marlborough,  Haileybury,  and 
Wellington,  is  very  interesting  to  a  visitor.  I  have  long  sought 
to  find  a  proper  analogy  for  the  domestic  organisation  of  an 
English  Public  School,  in  order  to  describe  it  to  my  countrymen. 
The  nearest  and  most  satisfactory  analogy  is  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  National  and  State,  which  is  so  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  James  Bryce  in  The  American  Ccnrmiomvealth. 

The  whole  school  corresponds  very  well  to  the  whole  nation, 
the  CTeat  repubUc  made  up  of  self-governing  States,  of  which 
the  nead  master  is  the  President.  Each  master's  house  is  a 
State,  regulating  its  own  internal  affairs  with  rules,  which  may 
vary  considerably,  and  directed  in  its  administration  by  the 
government  of  the  house  master.  The  members  of  these 
masters'  houses  (or  States)  all  share  alike  in  their  influence  on 
matters  which  concern  the  whole  school 

In  most  American  schools  of  any  size  the  class  or  form  is  the 
chief  social  imit,  and  the  centre  of  athletic  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  English  Public  Schools  the  various  masters' 
(boarding)  houses  are  tne  centres  of  social  life  and  of  athletic 
compjetition,  so  that  the  career  of  a  boy  in  the  school  is  always 
associated  with  his  house.  Much  of  the  benefit  or  injury  of  his 
school  life  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  his  house- 
master. It  is  this  close,  intimate  contact  between  a  noble  and 
able  man  and  a  boy  in  the  plastic  days  of  youth,  which  is  the 
charm  and  glory  of  the  system,  and  constitutes  the  superiority  oi 
the  EngUsh  Public  School  over  the  Secondary  Schools  ot  Oop- 
tinental  Europe. 
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I  have  omitted  many  things  by  way  of  criticisms,  which  I 
might  have  made  with  frieudly  purpose.  Should  anv  English 
reader  desire  to  know  what  these  are,  he  is  referred  to  the  articles 
"  On  Certain  Defects  in  English  Public  Schools  "*  and  "  History 

in  EngUsh  Public  Schools/'f 

Though  in  the  interior  equipment  Of  school  buildings,  seats, 
desks,  blackboards,  laboratories,  furnishings,  and  school 
appliances  the  American  schools  are  much  superior  to  the 
English,  in  historic  interest,  in  picturesque  quality,  in  beautiful 
environment,  in  wealth  of  association,  in  variety  and  richness  of 
provision  for  athletic  sport,  the  English  schools  far  outrank  any 
other  in  the  world. 

Whether  it  be  the  meads  of  ancient  Winchester,  where  I 
heard  the  strains  of  Dulce  Domum  in  the  late  English  twilight, 
or  Eton  bv  the  "  Silver  Thames,"  or  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  with 
its  beautiml  terrace  and  the  stirring  songs  of  boys'  voices  in 
the  Speech-room,  or  Marlborough  clusterea  around  the  "  Castle 
Inn,"  and  near  the  noble  forest  of  Savemake,  or  Ruffby  with 
its  Close  and  the  chapel  sacred  to  father  and  son,  or,  mirest  ot 
them  all  in  its  situation.  Glen  Almond,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Tochty,  and  the  village  which  is  the  scene  of  "  Beside 
the  Bormie  Briar  Bush,"  it  is  an  abiding  pleasure  by  the  blessed 
power  of  memory  to  call  them  before  my  mind's  eye.  How  many 
times  the  utterance  of  my  heart  was,  "  Stay,  passing  moment, 
thou  art  fair." 

To  the  many  masters  who  showed  so  much  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  a  seeker  after  knowledge  I  return  most  grateful 
thanks,  and  I  count  England  happy  that  the  moulding  of  the 
sons  of  the  higher  classes  lies  in  sucn  hands. 

George  L.  Fox, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


♦  Journal  of  Education.    London.    Dec.  1893,  p.  667 

t  The  Study  of  History  in  Schools.  Report  to  the  American  Historica 
Association  by  the  Committee  of  Seven.  Macmillan  and  Co.  1899 
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That  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  has  succeeded  in 
America  *  nuist  in  fairness  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  willing  to 
concede  any  degree  of  merit  to  American  educational  institutions. 
It  has  undoubtedly  more  than  held  its  own  amongst  a  people 
who  do  not  take  anything  educational  for  granted  It  has  spread 
from  the  coimtry  districts,  where  it  was  economically  necessary, 
to  large  cities  with  ample  room  for  separate  schools  for  both 
sexes.  "  It  is,"  says  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  "  the  policy 
generally  pursued,  heartily  endorsed  by  supervising  officers,  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country." 
Of  tne  "public"  schools,  which  educate  three-fourths  of  the 
children  of  America,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  ninety-five  per  cent, 
are  co-educational.  Of  private  schools,  nearly  two-thiras  of  the 
number,  educating  more  than  two-think  of  all  the  children 
attending  private  schools,  have  adopted  the  same  policy,  and 
the  Commissioner  finds  evidence  year  by  vear  that  tne  number 
of  children  educiited  separately  tends  to  decline.  In  a  country 
where  hygienic  considerations  have  far  more  weight  in  education 
than  in  our  own,  and  where  every  educationalist  studies  the 
question  from  its  physiological  and  psychological  standpoint,  it 
has  stood  the  fiercest  medical  and  scientific  scrutiny,  and  come 
triumphantly  through  the  ordeal ;  it  has  stood  the  scholarship 
test  and  the  moral  test,  and  no  serious  evils  have  ever  been 
sucQCssfuUy  charged  against  it. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  object  of  this  paper  to  raise  the  whole 
question  of  Co-education  versica  Separation. 

But  whenever  the  attempt  to  co-educate  the  sexes  in  England 
is  made  or  suggested,  with  an  appeal  to  the  success  of  the 
American  system,  there  is  invariably  and  inevitably  the  objection, 
**  But  the  circumstances  are  so  different."  And  the  circumstances 
are  indeed  so  different  that  the  advocate  for  co-education  cannot 
in  a  single  conversation  overcome  the  objection,  so  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  att.empt  a  full  and  fair  estimate  of  what  the 
differences  are  and  how  far  they  tend  to  make  co-education 
impossible  or  undesirable  in  England,  taking  for  granted  the 

*  "  American  "  is  used  in  this  paper  with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States,  but  may  be  taken  with  certain  reservations  to  include  Canada. 
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weU-known  traditional  features  of  English  public  school  *  life, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  preservation. 

To  begin  by  tabulating  the  differences : — 

(Engrained  in  the  English  traditions. 
Practically  non-existent  in  co-educa- 
tional America. 

o   c?    •  1  J-  i.-     4.*         (  Powerfiil  in  England. 
2.  Social  distinotiom  [  j^^^j  ^  j^^^ 

r  The    "  divine  right  "  of   English 
4.  Corporal  punishment-!      boys. 

{  Not  countenanced  in  America. 

.    yx.    .  ,.       f  Autocratic  in  England. 

iscip  me  I  "Weaker  in  America  (based  on  a  compromise). 

(The  natural  state  of  an  English  boy. 
Tempered    by   the    commercial    instinct    in 
America. 

7.  The  Prefectorial  system  (undeveloped  in  America). 

8.  The  absence  of  advanced  knowledge  in  any  one  subject  on 

leaving  school  in  America. 

.  The  E,«,uo.tfo„  ,y,tcm   |  grS^tt^Sric.    . 

10.  The  smaller  importance  attached  by  masters  and  boys  in 
America  to  athletic  distinction. 

11.  The  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
allowed  by  American  custom. 

All  these  differences  do  certainly  exist  in  the  systems  of  the 
two  nations,  and  all  have  been  advanced  as  tending  to  make 
co-education  less  possible  in  England. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  overlapping  which  is  inevitable,  it  will  be 
best  to  take  each  point  of  difference  separately,  define  its  limits, 
and  discuss  its  bearing  on  co-education. 

1.  Boarding  Schools. — ^The  question  of  boarding  schools  versus 
day  schools  is  a  perennial  one ;  but  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned the  answer  is  already  given.  Theory  may  be — probably 
is — in  favour  of  day  schools,  but  the  English  parent  persists  ana 
will  persist  in  sending  his  children  to  a  boarding  school.  A 
dozen  considerations — some  educational,  some  social,  some 
hyj^enic,  some  perhaps  selfish — influence  him  in  so  doing,  and 
rapidly  as  the  day  schools  are  learning  to  catch  the  public 
school  spirit,  the  more  important  part  of  secondary  education 

♦  In  "  public  schools "  throughout  this  paper  are  included  all  schools 
educating  boya  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  preparing  them  intellectually, 
athletically,  and  socially  for  the  universities.  The  confusion  between 
American  and  English  technical  terms  will  be  avoided  by  using  only  the 
latter,  to  the  possible  mystification  of  American  readers. 
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IviU  be  in  the  hands  of  the  boarding  schools  at  least  for  another 
century.  If,  then,  co-education  is  to  make  good  its  claim  to  be 
the  preferable  system  for  secondary  schools,  it  is  imperative 
that  it  should  not  find  reftige  in  day  schools  alone,  thus  tending 
to  widen  and  perpetuate  the  breach  between  the  two,  but  prove 
its  adaptability  to  the  English  boarding  school  and  all  that  it 
signifies.  It  may  be  noted,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  the 
result  of  much  inquiry  in  America,  the  writer  was  unable  to  find 
in  a  single  instance  the  belief  that  it  was  co-education  which 
operated  against  the  boarding  school  system  there.  If  the 
nation  wanted  boarding  schools  they  would  be  co-educationa), 
as  is  the  case  already  with  certain  denominational  schools  («.gr., 
Wesleyan  and  Frienas*).  That  the  boarding  schools  known  by 
reputation  to  Englishmen  (such  as  St.  Paul's,  Groton,  St.  Mark  s, 
&c.)  should  be  for  boys  only,  is  due  to  the  accident  that  they  are 
a  conscious  imitation  of  English  institutions.  The  American 
has.  attempted  to  reproduce  the  singularly  undefinable — ^howbeit 
undoubted — advantage  of  an  English  public  school  training  by 
copying  more  or  less  exactly  the  whole  structure. 

but,  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  question,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  root-idea  of  the  opposition  to  co-educational 
boarding  schools  is  what  is  called  the  "  moral  danger."  It  may 
then  be  stated  at  once  that  the  writer's  own  experience  at 
Keswick  has  greatly  strengthened  his  belief,  based  on  theory  and 
information,  that  to  introduce  girls  into  boarding,  schools,  far 
from  increasing  the  moral  danger,  will  tend  to  cause  its  disap- 
pearance. Ricnter's  sentence,  oft  quoted  in  America,  puts  the 
case  concisely.  "  To  insure  modesty  I  would  advise  the  ^ucation 
of  the  sexes  together ;  for  two  boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls,  or 
two  girls  twelve  boys,  pure  amidst  coarse  iokes  and  suggestions 
merely  by  that  instinctive  sense  which  is  the  source  of  natural 
modesty.  But  I  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where  girls 
are  alone  together,  ana  still  less  where  boys  are."  The  monastery 
system  is  tne  one  point  where  our  boarding  school  system 
touches  the  French,  and  probably  it  is  the  worst.  It  is  indeed 
the  added  danger  of  immorality  in  boarding  schools  that  has 
enabled  day  schools  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  boys  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  boarding  schools.  The  English 
parent  is  apt  to  take  a  great  deal  on  trust,  and  often  to  measure 
the  excellence  of  a  school  by  the  amount  of  its  fees  ;  but  when  a 
boy  in  a  famous  public  school  (the  case  is  known  to  the  writer) 
who  had  always  shown  the  greatest  love  for  it,  writes  home 
imploring  his  father  not  to  expose  his  younger  brother  to  the 
terrible  oanger  of  contamination  there,  it  must  make  the  most 
thoughtless  person  pause.  It  need  not  be  admitted  that  lai^e 
boys  schools  are  necessarily  tainted  with  the  evil,  but  that  the 
danger  is  very  great  is  certain,  and  with  the  opponents  of  co- 
education rests  the  burden  of  disproving  the  asserti<Mi  that 
co-education  is  not  an  aggravation  ot  the  evil,  but  a  cure  for  it. 
(See  also  below.) 

A  word  may  be  added  here  in  answer  to  the  question  which  is 
likely  to  be  asked,  "  Must  you  not  have  different  boarding-houses 
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for  your  boys  and  girls,  and,  if  this  be  so,  how  are  you  making 
an  attack  on  the  monastic  system  ? "  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  ideal  method  is  to  have  one  wing  for  boys'  dormitories 
and  another  for  girls',  with  master's  house  and  common  dininff 
hall,  library,  day-room,  etc.,  in  the  centre.  And  this  might  still 
be  done,  even  in  the  case  of  a  large  school  with  several  boarding- 
houses.  But  experience  shows  that  even  where  the  boarding- 
houses  for  boys  and  girls  are  separate,  there  will  still  be  sufficient 
inter-relation  between  the  two  sexes  to  modity  greatly  that 
unnatural  sexual  tension  which  is  the  root  of  all  immorality. 
There  lingers  probably  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  back  upon 
their  own  school  experiences  of  twenty  years  ago,  or  even  less,  a 
feeling  that  much  of  the  strength  of  character  derived  from 
boarding-schools  is  to  be  traced  to  that  necessity  of  "  roughing  it " 
in  the  house  which  cannot  be  retained  as  part  of  the  co-educational 
system.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  roughing  it "  has  for  good 
or  evil  disappeared  in  large  measure  already  and  is  clearly  doomed 
under  any  system  whatsoever.  We  must  look  to  very  careful 
discipline  in  school  and  out  (especially  perhaps  the  development 
of  training  for  athletic  purposes)  to  take  its  place. 

2.  Social  Distinctions. — In  America,  as  is  well  known,  free 
education  does  not  mean  the  provision  of  a  supposed  sufficient 
Tninimwm  of  teaching  to  those  whose  parents  cannot  afford 
better,  but  rather  the  best  education  which  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  each  State  and  municipality  can  provide,  maintained  by 
generous,  often  lavish,  expenditure  and  given  freely  to  all  her 
children.  The  little  immigrant  boy  just  arrived  from  Ireland 
may  find  himself  seated  next  to  the  daughter  of  a  leader  of 
society.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  the  English  and  American  systems,  but  it  is 
essential  to  point  out  the  curious  fallacy  by  which  the  absence 
of  social  distinctions  in  an  American  school  is  made  to  tell 
against  the  adoption  of  co-education  in  our  secondary  schools. 
"Yes,"  it  is  said,  " co-education  is  successfiil  in  the  common 
schools  of  America,  but  then  it  is  also  practised  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  is  a  very  different  tiling  to  suggest  its 
adoption  in  secondary  schools,  where  social  distinctions  must 
be  observed."  The  true  inference  is  of  course  exactly  the 
opposite.  Though  the  conditions  of  American  society  are 
of  necessity  wiaely  different  from  our  own,  the  educated 
American  is  no  lass  aware  than  ourselves  of  the  worth  of  culture, 
and  were  it  found  that  the  mixing  of  the  social  strata  in  their 
schools  caused  a  general  levelling  down  of  manners,  or  that  their 
daughters  ran  a  risk  of  undesirable  entanglements,  the  higher 
class  of  Americans  would  most  certainly  not  send  them  to  the 
common  schools,  as  universally  as  they  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  writer's  own  observation,  supported  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  whom  he  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting, 
was  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  the  levelling  up  was  most  sur- 

Srisingly  apparent,  no  signs  of  the  reverse  process  were  to  be 
etectea.      if  in  some    schools,   whether    in    England    or    in 
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America,  manners  deteriorate  from  the  home  standard,  this 
result  is  due  to  the  defective  culture  of  the  teaching  staff  and 
not  to  the  influence  of  a  certain  number  of  less-cultured  com- 
panions. The  success  of  the  American  common  school  is  in 
tact  the  extreme  case,  which  should  prove  the  chimerical  nature 
of  any  alarm  based  upon  social  distinctions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  weight  of  testimony  which  goes  to 

Erove  that  by  contact  with  the  other  sex  the  manners  of  both 
oys  and  girls  are  invariably  improved,  and  that  the  self- 
consciousness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  gaucheries  of  the 
one  and  the  hysteria  of  the  other  tends  to  disappear. 

3.  Range  of  Ages. — The  difference  in  range  of  ages  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  the  American  high  school  (which  most 
nearly  represents  our  public  school)  being  merely  the  continua- 
tion of  other  schools  where  boys  and  girls  have  already  been 
taught  together  for  as  much  as  eight  years.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  nsk  is  not  in  bringing  them  together  too  early,  but  too 
late.  Either  children  should  be  entered  at  public  schools  not 
later  than  at  12  years  old,  or  their  preparatory  schools  should  also 
be  co-educationaL  There  are  indeed  signs  that  many  English 
parents  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  try  co-education  in  public 
schools  are  quite  willing  to  have  their  children  educated 
together  in  the  earlier  stages.  There  are  already  many  excellent 
co-educational  preparatory  schools  in  existence. 

4,  5,  and  6.  Corporal  Pmiishmenty  &c. — It  is  here  that  begins 
the  Mddest  cleavage  between  the  systems  of  the  two  nations,  and 
it  must  be  franldy  admitted  that  co-education  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  difference.  Whether  the  physical  chastise- 
ment of  girls  has  ceased  on  account  of  a  natural  repugnance  to 
the  process,  or  rather  because  such  a  method  of  punishment  has 
been  found  unnecessary,  girls  being  by  nature  more  amenable  to 
milder  measures,  it  is  certain  that  public  opinion  in  England 
would  not  permit  even  of  the  remote  possibility  of  recourse  to  it. 
As  a  pimishment  for  girls  it  must  be  definitely  renounced.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  it  has  been  largely  by  a  logical  inference 
from  the  one  case  to  the  other,  and  through  a  desire  to  treat 
boys  and  girls  alike,  that  America  has  been  brought  to  discard 
corporal  punishment  altogether.  It  must  be  recognised  also 
that  this  natural  tendency  towards  equality  of  treatment  has 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  undoubted  fact  {vide  American 
Report  passim),  that  with  boys  and  girls  together  discipline  is 
much  more  easily  maintained  than  with  boys  alone.  Thus  the 
ease  with  which  teachers  found  themselves  able  to  dispense  with 
corporal  punishment  combined  with  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  to  effect  its  abolition.  Doubtless  the  same  causes  would 
tend  to  operate  in  England,  and  it  is  this  danger  which,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  constitutes  the  gravest  problem  for  English 
co-educationalists  to  solve.  Nothing  seemed  to  result  so  clearly 
from  a  study  of  American  schools  as  the  conviction  that  in 
England  corporal  punishment  for  boys  must  at  all  hazards  be 
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maintaiiifccL  And  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
American  discipline  cajinot  fail  to  strike  an  English  school- 
master as  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Discipline  in  our  public 
schools  respects — and  even  relies  upon — the  freedom  of  the 
scholar.  The  best  disciplinarian  is  the  man  who  most  thoroughly 
earns  by  his  methods  the  respect  of  his  class.  But  in  dealing 
with  the  individual  it  is  nevertheless — and  the  class  demands 
that  it  shall  be — autocratic.  There  must  be  no  putting  up  with  a 
passable  obedience,  nor  with  a  half-measure  of  attention.*  Public 
school  masters  may  differ,  somewhat  in  the  standard  of  discipline 
they  set  up,  but  whatever  that  standard  is  there  must  be  rigid 
adherence  to  it.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  In  America  it 
is  conspicuously  otherwise.  Compromise  is  the  regular  system. 
It  cannot  be  considered  desirable  that  a  boy  should  turn  round 
and  converse  with  the  boy  behind  him  or  pull  the  hair  of  the 
girl  in  front,  but  these  things  are  disregardea  as  lon^  as  there  is 
a  general  attention  to  what  is  going  on.  The  result  is  not  so 
bad  as  an  English  reader  may  suppose,  because  of  a  radical 
difference  between  the  boys  of  the  two  countries.  Until  the 
shadow  of  his  final  exammation  creeps  over  him,  the  healthy 
English  boy  makes  no  pretence  to  care  for  work  for  its  own  sake. 
If  his  master  does  not  mspire  sufficient  respect,  however  oapable 
he  may  be  of  imparting  knowledge,  the  boy  will  learn  nothing 
from  him.  In  America  it  is  different.  Idleness  is  tempered  bv 
the  commercial  instinct.  The  boy  drinks  in  with  his  mother  s 
milk  the  creed  that  success  in  life  is  life's  main  object,  and  that 
to  succeed  one  must  work.  The  writer  was  told,  as  an  instance 
of  the  importance  attached  to  educational  success,  that  in 
Harvard  for  some  time  there  had  been  an  average  of  one  suicide 
yearly  after  the  result  of  the  examinations.  It  would  not  be  just 
to  say  that  there  are  no  higher  motives  at  work,  or  perhaps  to 
claim  any  superiority  for  England  in  this  respect.  The  fact  that 
the  English  boy  is  too  idle  to  think  of  tne  future,  does  not 

()revent  him  from  developing  the  commercial  spirit  very  fully 
ater  on.  The  difference  is  insisted  upon  here  in  order  to  show 
that  the  system  of  discipline  which  is  employed  not  very  success- 
fully in  America  would  be  hopelessly  inaaequate  in  England. 
Corporal  punishment  must  be  retained.  But  there  is  another 
reason  against  its  aboUtion.  The  English  schoolboy  has  come  to 
regard  corporal  pimishment  as  an  item  in  the  charter  of  his 
liberties.  To  be  so  dealt  with  is  his  inalienable  right  and  privilege. 
As  a  punishment  it  has  indeed  many  signal  advantages.  It 
wipes  off  all  scores.  It  is  over  in  a  few  minutes.  It  does  not 
interfere  Avith  cricket  or  football  matches,  or  even  with  watching 
them.  In  a  word,  if  co-educational  schools  are  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  estimation  of  those  members  of  society  who  either  are 
or  have  been  public  school  boys,  the  point  is  in  all  seriousness  an 

♦  At  a  school  well  known  to  the  writer,  punishment  is  practically 
unknown.  A  new  master  is  given  a  few  weeks  to  show  his  qualitv.  If  his 
discipline  passes  muster,  he  is  given  no  further  trouble.  If  not— his  life  is 
made  a  burden  to  hiui  until  his  departure,  which  is  not  long  delayed. 
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important  one.  They  cannot  afford  to  earn  the  stignia  attaching 
to  those  institutions  which  advertise  themselves  in  the  daily 
press  as  dealing  out  "  no  corporal  punishment." 

It  becomes,  then,  of  impjortance  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible 
in  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  to  set  up  two  different  standards  ot 
punishment.  The  writer's  experience  at  Keswick  seems  to  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  easv.  The  method 
instituted  there — not  without  anxious  consideration — openly 
recognises  that  a  difference  will  be  made  between  boys  and  girls, 
and  this  not  only  in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  but  in 
the  dealing  out  of  pimishments  generallv.  If,  for  instance,  a 
boy  and  girl  be  found  talking  together  in  class,  and  seem  equally 
to  blame,  the  punishment  will  probablv  fall  upon  the  boy  alone. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  system  has  in  no  case  seemed  to 
the  boys  an  unjust  one.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been 
abundant  si^s  that  it  is  in  happv  agreement  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  chivalry  which  certainly  does  them  no  discredit. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion  that  the  strenuous  discipline 
which  is  one  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  public  school 
system,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
English  schoolboy,  need  in  no  sense  be  relaxed  in  co-educational 
schools.  That  it  will  be  much  easier  to  maintain  has,  as  stated 
above,  been  already  abundantly  proved  by  experience  wherever 
the  system  has  been  tried. 

In  connection  with  matters  of  discipline,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  at  least  some  brief  notice  should  be  taken  of  certain 
questions  naturally  arising  fi-om  the  mixture  of  men  and  women 
teachers,  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows : — 

(1)  Would  the  teaching  stall'  of  a  Co-educational  PubUc 
School  be  necessarily  a  mixed  staff  of  men  and  women  ?  (2)  If 
so,  would  men  and  women  be  employed  indifferently  in  all  forms 
in  the  school  ?  (3)  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  a  woman 
as  head  (i.e.,  with  those  powers  over  the  staff  ot  teachers  at 

E resent  usually  enjoyed  by  the  headmaster  of  a  boys'  school)  ? 
k  would  women  be  virtually  excluded  from  the  highest  posts  in 
theprofession  ? 

The  writer's  answer  to  (1)  and  (2)  is  undoubtedly  Yes.  To 
exclude  women  from  the  teaching  staff  would  be  %o  yield  up  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  which  co-education  can  claim  to 
offer.  To  deny  woman's  usefulness  as  a  teacher  would  be  really 
to  refuse  her  any  place  in  the  world's  moral  order — or  to  limit  it 
to  an  influence  over  babyhood.  Co-educationalists  at  all  events 
cannot  dream  of  offering  any  such  insults  to  the  sex.  But  it  will 
at  the  same  time  be  granted,  even  by  those  who  have  the  greatest 
faith  in  woman's  capacity,  that  exigencies  of  discipline  would 
make  it  desirable  to  proceed  somewhat  cautiously  both  as  to  the 
number  of  women  mtroduced  and  as  to  the  work  allotted  to 
th  em.  That  both  teacher  and  taught  will  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn  before  working  relations  are  quite  satisfactorily  established 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  if  women  generally  share  the 
confidence  which  the  writer  feels  in  their  capacity,  they  will  not 
complain  of  beginning  with  the  lower  forms  (where  inaeed  iheir 
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methods  possess  already  manifest  advantages)  and  in  A 
numerical  minority.  The  rest  may  be  left  to  time  and  its 
unerring  tests. 

Unfortunately  there  is  serious  danger  that  economic 
conditions  may  interfere  (as  has  been  the  case  in  America)  with 
reasoned  development.  Inadequate  as  are  the  salaries  offered  to 
assistant-masters  in  any  but  the  wealthiest  schools,  they  are  still 
double  those  usually  obtained  by  mistresses.  Though  the 
disproportion  in  salaries  is  considerably  less  marked  in  America, 
it  has  nad  the  effect  of  supplanting  men-teachers  by  women  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  would  be  periiiitted  by  unprejudiced 
opimon  either  public  or  expert.  In  one  famous  school  (ages  15 
to  18)  vjsited  by  the  writer,  out  of  a  siaff  of  20  no  less  than  16 
were  women.  The  numbers  for  America  (in  schools  for  all  ages) 
ar3  65,000  women  teachers  to  5,000  men ! 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  paltry  and  essentially 
unjust  considerations  of  economy  Avill  not  oe  allowed  to  operate 
to  the  grievous  disadvantage  of  the  new  system.  Perhaps 
registration  ot  teachers  may  prove  to  be  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  tending  to  the  equalisiition  of  salaries. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  women  being  admitted  lo 
the  headship  over  a  mixed  staff  must  be  answered  in  the  same 
spirit.  Definitely  to  exclude  women  would  be  fatal.  Too 
hastily  to  make  the  experiment  would  be  unjust  alike  to  tho 
woman  and  to  the  school.  When  the  time  and  the  woman  appear 
there  will  be  no  cause  to  fear  for  the  result. 

In  America  a  large  number  of  the  most  successful  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  aged  12  to  15  are  conducticd  by  a  headmistress 
presiding  over  a  mixed  staff.  In  High  Schools,  on  the  other 
nand  (ages  15  to  18),  the  writer  met  witn  no  insUmce  of  a  woman 
at  the  head,  nor  any  agitation  in  favour  of  trying  the 
experiment. 

7.  Tlte  Pre/ect(/rial  System. — The  difficulty  alleged  to  exist  in 
applying  our  Prefectorial  system  to  co-cdiicational  schools  is 
based  upon  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  boy  authority  over  girls, 
or  (worse  still)  a  girl  over  boys.  And  the  absence  of  the  system 
in  America  is  pointed  to  as  tne  proof  of  its  inadaptability.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is — like  that  of  Columbus'  conundrum 
of  the  egff — exceedingly  simple  when  it  is  stated.  Let  the  boy- 
prefects  nave  authority  over  the  boys  alone,  the  girl-prefects 
over  girls  alone.  The  system  has  worked  flawlessly  at  Keswick : 
nor  is  it  easy  to  anticipate  any  objections  to  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Prefectorial  system  is  beginning  to  develop  rapidly  in 
America  amongst  the  high  schools;  and  the  reason  for  its 
comparative  absence  hitherto  has  been  rather  the  lack  of  any 
control  over  the  scholars  outside  the  class-room  than  any 
difficulty  connected  with  co-education. 

8.  Standard  of  Advanced  Kvoidedge  on  Leaving  School,  d'C. — 
We  come  now  to  an  exceedingly  interesting  difference  between 
the    results    obtained    by    secondary    education    in    the    two 
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countries.  Nothing  is  more  striking  to  the  English  \dsitor  in 
American  high  scnools  than  the  comparatively  elementary 
nature  of  the  work  done  in  the  highest  forms.  In  Classics,  the 
head  of  the  school,  who  in  England  will  have  read  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Juvenal,  Plautus,  Martial,  Ovid, 
Vergil,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  Greek  the  tragedians,  Demosthenes, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Homer,  &c.,  and  will  be  able  to  turn 
English  prose  or  verse  into  Latin  or  Greek  at  all  events  with 
rapidity,  will  be  found  in  America  to  be  still  struggling  with 
Cnesar  and  Xenophon  and  the  early  books  of  Vergu  and  the 
Iliad,  whilst  he  will  probably  be  far  from  certain  of  his  quantities 
in  either  language.  And  in  Mathematics  the  difference  is  nearly 
as  remarkable.  It  is  tnie  that  in  French  he  will  be  at  least  on  a 
par  with  his  English  rival ;  whilst  in  English  and  other  subjects 

but  in  English  and  other  subjects  there  is  no  standard  in 

England  at  all.  Here  and  there — probably  on  the  modem  side 
of  a  good  school — some  excellent  work  is  done  ;  elsewhere  chaos 
reigns  and  splendid  chance.  However,  we  are  accustomed  in 
England  to  measure  all  schools  by  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
and  America's  undoubted  inferiority  in  these  subjects  has  been 
laid  to  the  door  of  co-education.  Girls,  it  is  said,  are 
incapable  of  digesting  such  solid  food  readily,  and  boys  have  to 
sink  to  their  standard.  There  is  not  a  word  of  tnith  in  the 
allegation.  It  has  really  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
both  countries  that,  if  girls  cannot  altogether  hold  their  o^vn 
against  boys  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  the  difference  is  so 
slight  as  to  cause  no  difficulty  in  class-arrangement.  By  a  strange 
confusion  of  thought  the  arguments  of  anti-co-educationalists 
seem  often  to  presuppose  the  necessity  of  dividing  each  fonn 
equally  between  boys  and  girls,  the  best  of  one  sex  to  be  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  the  best  of  the  other  !  The  fellacy  requu-es 
only  to  be  stated. 

The  true  reasons  for  the  general  absence  of  advanced  know- 
ledge in  American  schools  have  already  been  given  or  hinted  at 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  somewnat  gentle,  give-and-take 
style  of  teaching — making  no  strong  demands  eimer  upon  the 
learner's  attention  or  previous  industry  in  preparation,  covering 
the  ground  slowly  and  raising  questions  rather  than  dogmatically 
answering  them — is  in  some  clegree  responsible.  Classics  at  all 
events  seem  to  demand  something  of  that  strenuous  style  which 
appears  to  be  equally  essential  in  the  training  of  a  college  eight 
A  far  truer  explanation,  however,  is  to  be  found  in — what  nas 
been  already  hinted  at — the  much  greater  width  of  the  American 
course.  The  writer  remembers  a  curious  meal  partaken  of  by 
the  passengers  of  a  train  waiting  for  about  20  minutes  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  One  sat  down  in  a  hurry  opposite  a  plate,  and  an 
army  of  waiters,  going  round  in  quick  succession,  dumped  down 
upon  this  same  plate  a  remarkable  series  of  courses — pork  chops, 
baked  bananas,  oeef,  chicken,  Boston  beans,  and  orange  salad— 
the  next  arriving  before  the  last  was  finished.  Compare  this 
with  the  one  dish  with  which  an  Englishman  would  have  con- 
tented himself  under  the  circumstances,  and  you  get  at  the 
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charaoteristic  difference  between  the  curricula  of  the  two  nations 
In  England  there  is  specialisation  in  one  subject,  a  certain  amount 
of  time  is  grudgingly  given  to  one  or  two  others,  and  the  rest  are 
neglected  altogether,  or  allotted  that  occasional  half-hour  which 
boys  and  masters  look  upon  instinctively  a«  a  breathing-time. 
In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  is 
l)ewildering.  "  This  thing  ought  to  be  learnt,  we  will  teach  it,*' 
is  the  national  attitude;  and  although  educational  values  are 
beginning  to  be  studied,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  school  time 
devoted  to  some  subjects  than  to  others,  yet  the  school-day 
(there  is  usually  but  one  session,  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.)  is  so  crowded 
with  instniction  on  the  most  various  topics  that  advanced  know- 
ledge in  any  one  of  them  is  not  possible.  The  whole  question  as 
between  the  two  systems  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  separately 
and  most  carefully  dealt  with.  The  mean  doubtless  has  still  to 
be  discovered,  but  the  Americans  are  probably  nearer  to  it  than 
ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  this  article  to  the 
many  compensating  details  of  their  system — their  elective 
schemes  at  the  University,  their  post-graduate  courses,  their 
incessant  efforts  to  improve  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  It  was  necessaiy  to  show  that  an  aspect  ot  American 
methods  upon  which  English  critics  have  fastened  was  not  due 
directly  or  mdirectly  to  co-education. 

9.  Tlte  Influence  of  the  Examination  System. — The  examination 
system,  which  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  our  own  secondary 
education,  is  the  cause  of  that  very  narrowness  of  range  which 
is  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  American  complexity.  If  co- 
education wiU,  as  its  opponents  claim,  place  difliculties  in  the 
way  of  examinations,  then  that  will  not  be  the  least  service  it 
will  effect  in  the  cause  of  education.  Anything  that  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  hideous  number  of  quite  purposeless  examinations 
that  an  inexhaustible  parental  appetite  and  a  jealous  competition 
between  educational  or  quasi -educational  bodies  thrust  upon 
hapless  schoolmasters,  should  be  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  profession.  It  is  not  beyond  hope  that  the  far  more 
difBcult  question  of  examinations  for  entrance  into  the  Services 
inay  some  day  find  a  solution  which  will  save  our  pubUc  schools 
from  becommg  cramming  establishments.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  see  what  bearing  co-education  can  have  upon  the 
matter.  In  large  schools  there  will  still  be  the  Army  and  Navy 
Classes,  Matriculation  Classes,  Scholarship  Classes,  and  all  the 
other  abominations  which  make  an  ideal  scheme  of  education, 
worked  out  properly,  from  the  first  year  to  the  last,  impossible. 
In  smaller  schools  the  same  results  will  be  attempted  by 
individual  tuition,  in  school  and  out,  adding  to  the  burden  of 
the  hard-worked  assistants.  But  inasnuich  as  one-half  of  the 
scholars  will  be  free  from  the^e  necessities,  a  more  regular 
curriculum  will  be  attainable,  and  a  larger  staff  available 
amongst  whom  to  divide  the  emergency-work  of  special 
preparation.    (See  also  Appendix.) 
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10.  AtJdetics. — It  has  been  argiied  that  ^rls  will  contend  with 
boys  on  less  equal  temis  in  England  than  in  America  owing  to 
the  paramount  importance  attached  by  our  public  schools  to 
athletic  distinction.     A  boy,  it  is  said,  jjains  influence  amongst 
his  fellows,  not  to  say  greater  consideration  from  his  masters,  in 
proportion  to  his  success  on  the  cricket  or  football  field.     Games 
m  America  are  not  an  organised  part  of  school  life  as  they  are  in 
England.     It  is  tn¥3  that  in  an  American  school  there  will  bo 
many  enthusiastic  football  or  baseball  players,  but  they  form  a 
club  by  themselves  with  which  the  rest  of  the  school  has  no 
particular  concern.     Influence  in  the  school  does   not,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  depend  upon  athletic  success     If  girls  are  to 
be  educated  side  by  side  witn  boys,  must  they  not  win  at  least 
an  equal  place  in  estimation  and  influence  ?    And  will  this  be 
the  case  in   English  public  schools  where   the    physical   still 
dominates  the  intellectual  ?    The  question  is  not  an  unimportant 
one,  and  the  influence  of  co-education  upon  athletics,  and  t^ice 
vei*8d,  will  be  watched  Avith  great  interest ;  but  the  premises  are 
too  uncertain  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  seriously  hostile  to  the 
education  of  boys  and  j^rls  together.     In  the  first  place,  the 
actual  share  of  athletics  in  determining  the  estiijiation  in  which 
any  boy  is  to  be  held  is  very  difficult  to  define.     Everyone  is 
acqiiainted  with  cases  of  boys  and  men  highly  distinguisned  in 
athletics  for  whom  their  prowess  has  entirely  failed  to  be  a  pass- 
port to  popularity.     It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
athletic  success  gives  an  opportunity  of  influence  which  may  or 
may  not  be  improved  upon  according  to  the  character  of  the 
boy.     It  would  be  a  totally  unjust  satire  upon  boys'  power  of 
judging  the  character  either  of  their  fellows  or  of  their  elders  to 
suppose  them  to  be  finally  affected  by  mere  externals.     Sisters 
are  not  generally  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  their  brothers 
in  the  home,  or  content  to  be  estimated  at  a  lower  value,  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  found  here,  as  in  America,  that  co-education 
tends  rather  to  increase  mutual  respect  amongst  the  sexes  than 
to  diminish  it  on  one  side  or  the  otner.     In  the  second  place  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  girls  may  not  come   to   participate 
equally  with  boys  in  the  athletic  side  of  school  life.     Anyone 
wno  has  seen  how  totally  untrained  girls  in  a  new  school  can 
turn  out  a  really  good  hockey  team  in  a  term,  not  only  display- 
ing the  utmost  "  patriotism  "  over  their  team  themselves,  but 
winning  no  less  interest  from  the  boys,  will  hesitate  to  deride  the 
notion  that  athletics  may  be  destined  in  the  near  future  to  play 
as  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  public  school  spirit 
amongst  girls  as  they  do  now  in  the  case  of  boys. 

11.  Freed<yin  of  Iiitercoavse  between  Men  and  Wimien, — The 
last  point  of  difterence  to  be  noted  between  England  and  America 
is  harder  to  deal  with  than  the  foregoing.  Nothing  in  America 
is  so  contrary  to  English  notions  of  etiquette,  often  indeed  of 
propriety,  as  the  freedom  permitted  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
A  young  man  meeting  a  girl  for  the  first  time  al,  a  ball  Avill 
there  and  then  agree  to  call  round  for  her  in  a  dog-cart  the  next 
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night,  and  the  two  will  go  for  a  moonlight  drive  together  without 
anyone  being  surprised.  And  instances  of  the  same  nature 
might  be  mmtiplied  ad  infinitwm.  The  diftbrence  goes  deeper 
and  has  a  more  constant  influence  on  daily  life  than  any  mere 
example  can  mdicate.  Into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
system  as  it  stands  there  is  here  no  space  to  inquire,  for  it  is  a 
question  of  wide  range  and  much  complexity.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  though  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  co-education 
has  had  little  to  do  with  bringing  about  freedom  of  intercourse 
in  America,  the  adoption  of  co-educiition  in  England  would  tend 
naturally  to  weaken,  and  in  time  to  break  down,  some  of  the 
artificial  barriers  that  Society  here  has  set  up. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  round  this  point  that  the  opposition  to  co- 
education will  mainly  rally.  Its  advocates  must  be  prepared  to 
find  a  certain  number  of  people  who  will  say  :  **  You  admit  that 
it  will  be  putting  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  into  the  barriers 
which  we  consider  essential.  Rather  than  undergo  any  such 
risk,  we  will  oppose  co-education  with  all  our  power,  however 
hannless — even  desirable — it  may  be  in  itself  England  mu.sl 
preserve  at  all  hazards  the  few  remaining  safeguards  existing  for 
the  protection  of  Society."  Without  arguing  the  whole  question 
— it  might  profitably  be  thrashed  out  elsewhere — there  are  two 
considerations  which  may  be  advanced.  The  first  is  that  no 
compulsion  will  be  used  against  Society.  If  the  barriers  fall,  it 
will  DC  Society's  own  doing.  The  introduction  of  the  cycle  has 
claused  a  very  appreciable  advance  in  the  freedom  of  women. 
But  it  has  not  compelled  the  advance.  When  it  threatened 
"  bloomers  "  Society  said  No,  and  has  been  quite  able  to  enforce 
its  veto.  Seven-day  newspapers  were  unable  to  survive  the 
protest  entered  by  Society  agamst  them.  The  truth  is  that  that 
opposition  is  doomed  to  failure  which  directs  itself  against  a 
good  thing  through  fear  of  following  evils.  If  they  be  indeed 
evils,  there  are  forces  competent  to  deal  with  them  under  what- 
ever circumstances  they  may  arise.  It  may  be  that  they  will 
but  prove  details  in  the  marcn  of  events  for  which  the  times  are 
not  yet  fully  ripe. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  what  is  at 
bottom  the  danger  against  which  these  social  restrictions  are 
intended  to  guard.  It  is  certain  that — speaking  broadly  and 
passing  over  some  side  motives,  chiefly  mercenary — the  barriers 
in  the  way  of  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes  are  intended  to 
preserve  moral  purity.  Looked  at  thus  directly,  the  matter 
resolves  itself  into  two  questions  :  How  fer  are  the  barriers 
necessary?  And  how  far  do  they  attain  their  object?  The 
question  of  moral  purity  concerns  a  nation  perhaps  more  deeply 
than  any  other,  ft  is  linked  in  history  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  the  strength  and  decay  of  races.  It  would  be  an  ill 
day  for  England  if  we  ceased  to  care  to  guard  against  social 
impurity.  But  do  we — as  a  matter  of  feet — rely  upon  those 
artificial  safeguards  which  are  the  remnants  of  medit'eval 
methods  ?  If  this  were  so,  should  we  not  logically  carry  them  at 
least  as  far  as  do  the  French  ? 
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The  success  with  which  we  have  combated  the  disease  is  very 
one-sided  and  very  far  from  complete.  We  cannot  claim  to 
have  done  more  than  preserve  a  certain  national  conscience  and 
— at  least  as  regards  oiu*  women — a  national  abhorrence  from  the 
evil  wherever  it  shows  itself.  But,  such  as  it  is,  our  success  has 
resulted  froni  quite  other  safe^iards  than  artificial  restrictions. 
Early  training,  religious  teaching,  the  strength  of  the  Puritan 
spirit  in  our  middle-classes,  these  have  been  the  barriers  which 
have  protected  us  from  the  worst  features  of  national  immorality. 
But  whilst  they  have  given  strength  to  resist  the  temptation, 
they  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  removing  or  weakening  it. 

Inow  it  is  precisely  this  weakening  of  the  temptation  towards 
impiuity  that  is  the  greatest  benefit  which  it  is  hoped  by  the 
advocates  of  co-education  will  result  from  its  adoption.  It 
is  beUeved  that  the  family  is  the  great  type  of  pure  human 
relationship,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  "family" 
should  not  be  more  and  more  ex^tended  in  meaning  until  it 
embraces  all  those  with  whom  the  boy  or  girl  is  brought  into 
intimate  contact  from  the  earliest  years  upwards.  That  it  ma^ 
be  so  is  admitted  by  high  scientific  authority ;  the  proof  that  it 
is  so  can  only  be  sou^t  in  experience.  Nor  is  the  evidence 
lacking.  The  writer  made  special  efforts,  when  in  America,  to 
obtain  the  experience  of  teachers,  parents,  ministers,  medical 
men,  Ac,  upon  this  point,  and  was  astonished  at  the  practical 
unanimity  with  which  they  advocated  co-education  upon  moral 
grounds.  The  same  preponderance  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exceedingly  careful  and  detailed  report  upon  co-educatipn  to 
be  found  in  the  U.S.A.  (Commissioner  of  Education)  Report  for 
1891-92,  Chapter  26.  Besides  the  testimony*  of  the  Commis- 
sioner himself,  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  his  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  studving  educational  results,  has  a  very  wide 
reputation  for  pnilosophieal  acuteness,  page  after  page  of  the 
report  (pp.  784-859)  reproduce  the  experience  of  every  class  of 
investigator  with  the  same  result.  It  may  be  noted  especially 
that  in  the  Boston  School  Docuipent  (in  Boston  the  high 
schools  are  not  co-educational),  out  of  39  physicians  whose 
opinions  were  obtained,  29  favoured  co-education,  whilst  of  the 
10  opponents  the  majority  were  influenced  seemingly  by  hygienic 
rather  than  moral  considerations.  In  the  same  document,  37  of 
the  clergy  are  in  favour  of  co-education  out  of  46  answering, 
whilst  of  the  other  professions  (not  including  teachers)  more 
than  74  per  cent,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Going  outside 
America,  tne  excellent  moral  results  of  co-education  in  Norway 
and  Finland  are  well,  known,  and  have  been  contrasted  usefully 
with  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  upon  the  moraUty  of 

♦  "  I  had  noticed  that  the  atmosphere  of  *  mixed '  schools  was  desex- 
ualised,  where  that  of  separate  schools  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  develop 
sexual  tension.  That  the  sexual  tension  be  developed  as  late  as  possible 
and  that  all  early  love  affairs  be  avoided  is  the  desideratum  ;  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  association  of  the  sexe?  on  the  plane  of  intellectual 
co&test  m  the  wfeM;  course  to  secore  this  end.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  loc.  eit.^ 
pp.  806-807. 
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the  French.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
delegate  of  the  French  Government  to  the  Chicago  Congress  in 
1893,  in  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  sums  up 
the  arguments  on  this  question  of  morals  in  fitvour  of  co- 
education. After  quoting  Dr.  Harris,  the  report  continues :  *'  The 
habit  of  being  educated  together  is  for  youn^  people  of  both 
sexes  a  better  safeguard  against  love  than  contmued  separation. 
A  girl  whose  companions  are  almost  exclusively  of  her  own  sex 
becomes  romantic  and  is  easily  enamoured ;  but  one  who  has 
been  always  associated  with  young  men,  having  experience  and 
maturity,  does  not  3rield  to  extravagant  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
in  the  love  that  may  spring  up  in  the  mixed  school  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  the  severest  moralist ;  and  because  the  young 
American  girl  has  a  profound  sense  of  her  dignity,  the  young 
man  a  great  respect  for  the  woman,  and  both  together  the  habit 
of  self-control,  there  will  result  only  a  marriage  in  which  the 
tenderness  is  the  more  enduring  because  the  husband  and  wife 
have  so  long  known  each  other.  It  would  be  well  if  such  marriages 
should  happen  often."  Such  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  is 
almost  startling.  To  it  may  be  added  that  of  the  distmguished 
French  educationalist,  Dr.  Compayr^  (Revue  P^wogique,  1893) : 
"  From  a  moral  standpoint  I  discovered  only  healthy  results 
from  the  American  co-education." 

The  evidence  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  most 
important  matter  of  morals  it  is  the  advocates  of  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  who  are  put  upon  their  defence. 

So  much  for  the  objections  which  have  been  advanced  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  American  system  to  England.  The  benefits 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  are  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and 
a  lengthy  consideration  of  them  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  They  may  be  summarised  in  a  few  words  as  (1) 
Vast  economy  of  expenditure.  (2)  A  return  to  the  natural 
system.  (3)  Discipline  made  easier.  (4)  Intellectual  stimulus. 
(5)  A  better  balance  in  instruction.  (6)  Improved  manners. 
7)  The  prevention  of  extremes  either  of  masculinity  or 
einininity.     (8)  A  safeguard  against  the  moral  danger. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  present  system  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  outcome  of  a  settled  policy  of  separation.  It  originated 
at  a  time  when  girls  were  not  sent  to  scnool  at  all,  and,  as  the 
nation  awoke  by  degrees  to  the  necessity  of  education  for 
women,  it  was  natural  to  start  schools  for  girls  only  rather  than 
introduce  them  into  those  already  existing  for  boys.  Even  now 
it  would  not,  to  the  writer  at  least,  seem  desirable  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  established  institutions.  A  century  may  well 
be  spent  m  determining  the  issue  once  for  all  by  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Moreover  the  new  system  >nll  have  a 
better  chance  of  success  in  schools  started,  for  the  purpose. 
School  traditions  are  a  conservative  force  which  cannot  always 
be  successfully  opposed  even  by  the  authorities  and  which  for  tne 
rest  has  not  a  little  to  recommend  it.  But  many  hundreds  of 
schools  have  yet  to  be  founded,  or  refounded,  or  reorganised, 
before  our  system  of  secondary  education  is  complete,  and  it  is 
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in  these  cases  that  the  advocates  of  co-education  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  fair  and  careful  hearing.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in 
out-of-the-way  country  places,  and  in  some  of  the  small  towns, 
especially  in  the  Nortn  and  Midlands,  considerations  of  economy 
wul  produce  co-educational  schools  without  need  of  further 
agitation.  But  this  is  just  what  co-education  has  to  fear.  It 
cmims  not  to  be  sown  only  on  the  poorer  soil  which  will  not 
support  its  rival,  but  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  old  system 
under  equally  favourable  circumstances,  and  to  receive  a  fair 
trial  as  to  its  fitness  to  become  ultimately  the  national  method. 
At  least  three  or  four  co-educational  schools  should  be  started 
with  an  endowment  which  would  enable  them  to  begin  under  as 
fair  auspices  as  Wellington  or  Clifton.  A  Royal  Commission,  if 
need  be,  or  a  permanent  Committee,  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  system,  its  possibilities,  and  its  present  measure 
of  success.  Ana  that  part  of  the  nation,  lately  somewhat 
increased,  which  takes  an  mtelhgent  interest  in  the  great  problem 
of  education,  should  make  up  its  mind  that  here  at  least  is  a 
question  which  has  earned  the  right  to  be  settled  upon  its  merits 
once  for  all. 

******* 

As  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preceding  pages  were 
written,  it  seems  fair  to  add  in  conclusion  that  the  writer 
has  seen  no  reason  to  alter  any  opinion  therein  expressed ;  but 
that  longer  experience  has  only  deepened  his  conviction  of  the 
enormous  advantages  inherent  in  Co-education.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  interest  in  the 
subject.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  inquiries  into  the 
^stem  in  foi'ce  at  Keswick  from  County  Councils,  Governing 
Bodies,  and  others  interested  in  education.  It  seems  certain 
that  a  few  years  must  decide  whether  the  system  is  to  receive 
the  full  trial  which  it  merits,  or  fall  a  victim  to  the  fatal  advocacy 
of  those  who  cry  out  for  the  cheap — even  if  it  be  nasty.  To 
this  section  must  be  attributed  those  schools  already  started,  in 
which  boys  and  girls  are  collected  under  one  roof — to  save  bricks 
and  mortar — ^but  kept  separate.  It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  any 
possible  defence  of  a  system  which  reproduces,  in  a  yery 
aggravated  form,  the  worst  dangers  of  theiboys'  school,  with 
an  academy  for  young  ladies  across  the  road,  and  terrible 
injunctions  against  inter-communications.  As  a  fact — ^if  much 
testimony  is  to  be  beUeved — the  result,  in  some  cases  at  all 
events,  is  fully  as  bad  as  might  confidently  have  been  expected. 

Cecil  Grant. 
Keswick  School, 

August,  1901. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  miestions  have  been  put  to  the  wTiter  by  one  who  has  seen 
the  foregoing.  The  answer  to  them  does  not  come  properly  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  they  are  of  such  interest  in  themselves  that  no 
apolo^  is  neeaed  for  appending  them  here,  together  with  a  brief  suggestion 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  an  answer  may  perhaps  be  sought. 

What  influence,  if  any,  do  you  think  that  the  general  acceptance  of  co- 
education in  higher  secondary  schools  would  have  on  the  cutTtctUv/m,  of 
studies  ?  Would  vou  regard  it  as  desirable  and  natural  that  University 
endowments  (scholarships  and  fellowships)  should  be  made  available  indii- 
f erently,  and  on  the  same  terms,  for  young  men  and  young  woinen  ?  Sup- 
pose there  wereprotracted  diflSculty  in  overcoming  the  present  indisposition 
of  Oxford  and  Cfambridge  in  this  regard,  would  the  present  requirements  of 
the  college  scholarship  competitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  determine  in 
co-educational  schools  the  course  of  study  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  on  lines 
now  specialised  with  a  view  to  the  scholarship-prospects  of  boys  only  ?  And 
(to  ste,te  the  same  point  at  a  higher  stage)  would  you  have  the  Civil  Service 
appointments  and  examinations — now  so  largely  influencing  the  University 
studies,  and  perhaps,  indirectly  even  the  school  studies,  of  many  of  the 
most  able  young  men— open  indifferently  to  men  and  women  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  things  are  themselves  either 
changing  or  ripe  for  change,  quite  independently  of  the  influence  of  co- 
education. Its  friends,  if  they  are  wise,  will  aim  rather  at  shewing  that  it 
can  adapt  itself  to  the  best  methods  ana  opportunities  of  the  time  than  at 
claiming  the  necessity  for  important  simultaneous  reforms.  The  objection 
which  is  felt  by  even  the  strongest  co-educationalists  to  any  assault  upon 
schools  such  as  Rugby  and  Tonbridge  and  a  hundred  others,  which  have 
earned  a  title  to  reverence  under  the  otiier  system,  applies  in  equal  force  to 
an  attempt  to  take  the  two  Universities  by  violence.  Certain  agitations  in 
this  direction  combining  the  natures  of  a  leap-year  proposal  and  a  foot- 
pad's menace,  have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  women's 
education.  The  pioneers  of  steam  locomotion  did  not  attempt  to  turn 
highways  into  railroads  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and,  if  the  new  system  feel 
the  need  of  a  new  University,  it  must  be  prepared  itself  to  supply  one. 
But  after  all  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  but  a  small  part  of  education, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promised  revival  of  interest  in  secondary 
schools  will  tend  rather  to  free  boys  and  girls  from  the  bondage  of  examina- 
tions than  to  add  to  the  present  intolerable  strain.  It  is  time  that  the 
great  principle  for  which  Thring  fought  should  be  Anally  established,  and 
more  attention  paid  to  those  boys  and  girls  of  sadly  limited  capacities  who 
form  the  considerable  majority  in  schools  which  are  unable  to  pick  their 
material,  and  for  whom  public  examination  in  any  shape  is  but  a  purpose- 
less torture.  Fortunately  there  is  hope  that  inspection  will  soon  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  and  will  gradually  lessen  the  temptation  towards 
cerflticate-mongering  that  is  a  worse  bane  to  the  smaller  schools  than  exami- 
nations for  scholarships  and  the  services.  Posts  in  the  Civil  Service  will 
doubtless  be  largely  thrown  open  to  women  before  lon^,  but  the  long  and 
expensive  training  necessary  to  obtain  them,  combined  with  the  impossibility 
of  holdin£[  them  after  marriage  (unless  tne  social  order  is  to  be  changed 
indeed),  will  deter  any  but  a  comparatively  small  number  from  competing. 
OoUeffe  Scholarships  are  more  fikely  to  be  sought  after,  but  they  are 
alreaoy  (at  leaat  at  Oxford)  more  consistent  with  a  wide  school  curriculum 
than  any  other  examination. 

On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  whilst  girls  will  be  introduced  (much  to 
their  advantage)  to  a  more  serious  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  general 
effect  of  co-education  will  be  to  place  such  educational  subjects  as  English, 
drawing,  and  music  ^especially  class-singing)  on  a  firmer  footing  and  delay 
the  penod  at  which  auilish  boys  must  either  specialise  in  Classics  or  sink 
into  the  hopeless  apathy  of  the  modem  side. 
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PAET  I. 

The  earlier  pages  of  the  present  paper  are  written  partly  as  an 
independent  study,  such  as  was  naturally  made  side  by  side  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  moral  forces  in  American  education,  but  more 
especially  to*  lead  up  to  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris's  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  at  Washington  on  January  11th, 
1899,  and  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Appendices.  In  his 
testimony,  as  will  be  seen.  Dr.  Harris,  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  and  insight,  deals  with  the  subject  quite  as  much 
from  the  economic  side  as  the  educational,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
illustrates  the  American  habit,  elsewhere  spoken  of,  of  definitely 
regarding  education  as  a  department  of  sociology.  (Part  II, 
Extracts  from  Dr,  Harris's  evidence,  pp.  202-227.) 

The  commercial  movements  of  recent  years  have  led  English 
poUticians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  associate  the  ideas  of  education 
and  commercial  supremacy.  Especially  has  our  notice  been  called 
to  the  very  obvious  connection  between  the  system  and  methods 
of  education  which  obtain  in  Germany  and  the  immense  strides 
Germans  have  been  making  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  More 
recently  American  movements  have  been  studied  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  What  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  is  to  present 
in  outline  the  movements  of  various  kmds  which  have  in  recent 
years  been  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
education,  and  more  particularly  to  show  what  appeared  to  the 
writer,  on  the  testimony  of  people  he  conversed  with  in  various 
cities,  and  of  the  published  reports  of  schools  and  colleges  of  various 
grades,  to  be  the  dominating  spirit  of  these  movements.*  The 
natural  divisions  under  which  the  topic  will  fall  are :  (I.)  Manual 
and  industrial  training  in  the  public  elementary  schools ;  (II.)  the 
continuance  of  such  training  in  the  public  high  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  manual  training  high  schools ;  (HI.)  the  work  of 
institutes  of  technology  and  of  universities;  (IV.)  special  trade 
schools ;  (V.)  truant  and  reform  (cf,  English  "  industrial  ")  schools. 

(I.)  Manual  and  Industrial  Training  in  the  Public 

Elebientary  Schools. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  industrial  and  commercial  considera- 
tions have  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
into  the  elementary  schools  of  America.  Far  more  seems  to  be  due 
to  questions  of  educational  efficiency  than  of  commercial  necessity. 

*  At  the  risk  of  making  the  paper  rather  long,  some  of  the  more 
important  expressions  of  American  opinion  ynW  be  quoted,  in  order  to 
place  before  the  reader  some  of  the  data  from  which  the  report,  whrch  is 
;to  a  certain  extent  a  compilation  rather  than  a  report,  has  been  made. 
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The  latter  has  had  its  influenoe,  yet  what  seems  to  have  proved  true 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  is  that  what  is  best  educa- 
tionally is  in  the  long  run  best  industrially.  [See  Appendix  A.]  By 
making  the  utmost  of  the  individual  citizens  of  whatever  grade, 
socially,  physically,  intellectually — and  by  this  means  alone — ^is  the 
best  being  done  to  add  to  their  collective  power  and  proficiency  as 
producers  and  traders.  One  does  not  wish  to  la^*  too  much  stress 
upon  one  item  in  the  varied  set  of  causes  which  affect  the  problem. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  education  that  goes  on  outside  of  the  schools 
or  of  any  labelled  institutions  whatever.  It  would  be  an  unwarrant- 
able conclusion  to  arrive  at  if,  placing  facts  of  educational  and 
industrial  progress  side  by  side,  one  were  to  say :  Because  this  has 
been  the  educational  system,  this  and  this  is  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  people.  Education,  as  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
its  theory  and  practice  amongst  the  different  nations  of  the  world, 
is  itself  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  As  an  effect,  it  is  related  to  the 
racial  characteristics  of  a  people,  and  to  their  religious,  social,  and 
political  life. 

Tracing,  therefore,  as  one  is  bound  to  do  at  the  outset,  part  of  the 
American  movement  towards  hand  and  eye  training,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  constructive  or  manual  work  in  the  school  courses,  to  such 
educational  influences  as  that  of  the  Froebelian  philosophy,  one  needs 
to  allow  also  for  the  spirit  of  American  life  and  thought,  out  of  which 
came  the  readiness  to  receive  and  to  apply  these  educational  ideas. 

This  is  a  point  which  always  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  com- 
paring one  educational  system  with  another.  A  philosopher,  for 
example,  may  propose  certain  brilliant  educational  doctrines.  If 
his  philosophy  and  his  views  on  education  are  germane  to  the  people 
who  give  him  hearing,  all  may  go  well.  But  transplant  his  theory 
to  another  country,  and  it  may  in  all  Hkelihood  make  moral  and 
intellectual  demands  of  a  type  to  which  the  youth  of  that  ooimtry 
do  not  naturally  respond. 

It  is  not  an  unimportant  circumstance  that  Froebei  himself  desired 
to  visit,  if  not  to  five  in,  America,  and  that  he  himself  looked  to 
America  as  the  country  that  would  be  most  likdy  to  welcome  his 
ideas.  One  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  Froebelian  system 
IS  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  American  thought 
and  practice,  namely,  lecmiing  by  doing.  What  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  is  the  appUcation  of  this  precept  in  the  daily  practice  of  a 
large  number  of  the  primary  grades  (ages  six  to  ten)  in  American 
schools ;  we  find  it  in  certain  forms  of  the  manual  work  of  the 
grammar  grades  (ages  ten  to  fourteen) ;  characterising  much  of  the 
aim  and  teaching  method  of  the  secondary  schools ;  reappearing 
as  one  of  the  elements  of  reform  in  the  truant  and  penal  schools ; 
and  as  one  of  the  main  insti-uments  of  social  elevation  in  schools 
and  institutes  for  the  coloured  races  (Negro  and  Indian).  We  shall 
find,  too,  that  whilst,  with  the  piuctical  instincts  of  our  race,  England 
in  her  technical  sdiools,  but  more  especially  in  her  workshops,, 
adopts  the  principle  that  doing  is  I  earning  y  America  desires  to  train 
her  skilled  mechanics  on  the  lines  also  of  the  companion  prinoiplei 
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fchat  learning,  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  culture,  is  a  form  of,  and 
an  invaluable  preparation  for,  more  successful  doing.  In  tliis  place 
one  may  pass  over  the  Kindergarten,  merely  stating  the  significant 
fact  that  the  pronounced,  almost  unanimous,  tendency  among 
American  primary  grade  teachers  seems  to  be  to  utilise  and  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  powers  of  eye  and  hand,  which  is  so  largely  the 
aim  of  the  American  infant  school  (this  being,  wherever  it  exists, 
the  Kindergarten  piu^  and  simple).  These  grades  are  at  the  present 
moment  a  unique  feature  in  Ajnerican  education ;  and  there  best 
appears  the  ideal  relation  of  hand  work  to  head  work.  Even  if  not 
perfectly  adequate  as  an  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  infant  school 
(ages  four  to  six),  the  words  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
BJndergarten  and  its  Influence,"*  become  increasingly  applicable 
and  urgent  as  the  school  coiu^e  goes  on :  "  Our  business  is  to  let  the 
children  handle  simple  materials,  to  b^in  to  test  their  power,  and 
to  enable  them  to  realise  that  every  material  in  the  univei*se  has  its 
possibility.  The  child  comes  into  a  world  of  tools  and  materials 
which  have  at  first  no  relation  to  him.  We  have  to  train  him  in 
hand  and  brain  till  he  knows  and  can  say, '  Life  has  things  in  it  for 
me ;  it  says  things  and  opens  up  possibilities  to  me.'  " 

The  illiistrations  that  follow  will  show  that  here  we  have  another 
of  the  characteristic  attitudes  of  the  American  educator  f  tersely 
stated.  It  is  the  constant  reference  to  life ;  a  fact  which  tends  to 
make  education  at  once  real  in  itself  and  i*eal  to  the  child.  The 
school  aim  is  to  minister  to,  to  enlarge,  and  to  interpret  child-life. 
Education  is  not  so  much  handled  as  a  process  of  preparation  for 
life  (even  for  "  comphte  living  "),  but  rather  as  an  actual  part  then 
and  there  of  life,  and  an  expression  by  the  learner  of  all  the  activity 
and  capacity  that  is  consonant  with  the  social  and  educative  pur- 
j)08as  of  the  school.  From  this  standpoint  the  hand  is  at  once  recog- 
nised as  being  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  It  is,  to  quote  Mr. 
Liberty  Tadd,  "  the  projected  brain."  "  With  the  hand  man  has 
lifted  himself  from  savagery  to  civilisation."  In  all  the  best  primary 
schools  the  constructive  or  hand  work  is  a  mode  of  thought 
expression.  Learning,  in  other  words,  is  not  inwardly  knowing ; 
it  is  a  power  to  do,  a  power  of  outwardly  expressing.  This  is  a  kind 
of  schooling  that  one  aljsolutely  cannot  forget.J  It  is  acquired 
industrial  power,  and  at  the  same  time  it  stands  for  more  com- 
pletely vitalised  brain.  This  kind  of  education  is  being  given  in 
American  schools  more  wideh  than  manual  training  statistics  show, 
and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  some  cities  which  report  manual 
training  only  in  the  upper  grades.  For  example,  in  a  report  pre- 
sented by  Superintendent  Siefert,  of  Milwaukee,  in  1899,  for  the 

*  Moral  Edticniiott  in  Amen'ani  ScJux>ls.     Cliap.  XIV. 

t  One  may  use  a  general  expression  like  this  with  soiii(*  freedom,  as, 
owing  to  the  methods  of  organisation  described  by  the  writer  in  his  Gilchrist 
Report,  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  ideas  amongst  American  teachers. 

J  C/.  the  evidence  given  by  various  witnesses  before  the  Boya)  Educa- 
tion Commission  (1886-88),  to  the  effect  that  children  after  leaving  school 
quickly  lose  what  they  have  l«amt. 
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guidance  of  his  board  in  drawing  up  a  course  of  manual  training 
for  the  schools  of  that  city,  Peoria  (111.),  reported  no  manual 
training  ;  yet,  under  the  heading  of  "  Drawing  "  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  Peoria  schools,  one  finds : — 

COURSE    OF   STUDY    IN    DRAWING.  2 

First  and  Second  Phimary  Years. 

I,  To  be  studied — 

(a)  Type  solids :    Sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  square  prism, 

right-angled  triangular  prism. 
(6)  Nature  forms  and  common  objects.    Objects  resembling  these 

type  solids, 
(c)  Pictures :    Pictures  in  which  pbjects  resembling  these  types  may 

be  found. 

*l.  Observation — 

(a)  Of  Form :    In  nature  anrl  common  things.    In  type  solids. 
(6)  Of  Colour ;   In  nature  and  common  things.    In  type  solids. 

3.  Expression — 

(a)  By  modelling  in  clay. 
(6)  By  laying  colour  tablets. 

(c)  By  paper  folding,  cutting,  and  making. 

(d)  By  stick  laying. 

(e)  By  oral  and  written  language. 

if)  By  drawing  with  chalk,  pencil,  and  charcoal. 

4.  Time — Three  fifteen-minute  lessons  a  week. 

Third  Primary  Yfar. 
1.  3^0  be  studied — 

(a)  Type  solids  in  review  from  second  year. 

(6)  New  type  solids :    Ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral,  triangular  prism, 

cone,  square  pyramid  and  vase  form, 
(c)  Nature  forms  and  common  objects, 
(rj)  Pictures :    Pictures  illustrating  these  type  solids  and  objectg. 

Observation,  Expression,  and  Time  the  same  as  in  second  year  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  will  best  be  served,  probably, 
by  giving  instances  of  cities  which  have  manual  training  throughout 
the  grades.*  (Pages  might  be  filled  with  quotations  from  superin- 
tendents' reports  stating  the  educational  grounds  on  which  manual 
ti'aining  has  been  introduced.)  In  the  lower  grades  the  manual 
work  is,  as  will  be  judged,  generally  co-ordinated  with  some  other 
part  or  parts  of  the  school  work.  The  examples  of  the  University 
Elementary  School,  Chicago,  and  the  Ethical  Society  (Working- 
man's)  School,  New  York,  have  been  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
report  on  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools.  The  general 
aim  of  the  former  school  is  there  stated  (Chapter  VI.).t  The 
director  of  manual  training  stated  the  purpose  of  the  work  at  the 

•  The  fact  that  there  are  English  towns  which  have  introduced  some- 
what similar  work  throughout  the  standards  will  add  to  the  interest  with 
which  these  courses  are  studied.    See  also  page  209. 

t  See  also  "  School  and  Society,"  by  John  Dewey ;  *'  Individuality 
and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education  "  (Gilchrist  Keport :  Long- 
mans), pp.  175-76,  217-18;  and  pp.  121-125  of  tfec  present  paper. 
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Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York, 

to  be  to  give  ideas  of  construction,  to  combine  the  knowledge  or 
information  side  of  school  work  \vitli  doing  or  practice,  and  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  industrial  world  outside ;  a  great  point  is  made 
of  getting  the  children  to  do  coK)perative  (or  "project*')  work. 
Manual  training,  said  this  teacher,  is  akin  to  mathematics.  "  It  is 
a  study  of  quantities  and  then*  relations.  It  trains  what  might  be 
called  mathematical  perception ;  seeing  things  aright  and  quickly. 
Secondly,  it  relates  to  the  outside  world.  The  hoys  imitate  bridges, 
boats,  etc. ;  grasp  the  simple  laws  of  structiu^.  The  boy  sees  the 
building  framed  up  (a  reference  to  the  steel  frameworks  necessary 
in  the  high,  many-storied  buildings  which  are  common  in  New 
York),  knows  the  suspension  rod,  etc. ;  but  he  likes  also  to  deal  with 
forces  himself.  (The  bent  iron  work,  providing  problems  in  stress 
and  strain,  is  elsewhere  referred  to.)  Thirdly,  manual  training 
furnishes  a  purpose  for  work.  The  boy  is  full  of  the  feeling,  *  When 
I  am  a  man,  I  want  to  do  this  or  that.'  Manual  training  gives 
him  a  chance  of  doing.  We  want  doers,  men  who  work  with  a 
purpose,  not  readers  of  magazines."  This  school,  foimded  in  1878 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  resembles  a  public 
school  in  embracing  among  its  pupils  all  social  classes,  and  in  being 
conducted  for  educational  pmTX)ses  only,  with  no  thought  of  pecu- 
niary profit  for  the  managers.  It  has  for  its  chief  purpose 
the  building  up  of  character,  but  on  a  pm^ly  iinsectarian 
basis.  The  special  features  of  the  school  are :  Manual  training 
and  art  instruction  in  all  classes ;  special  attention  to  elementary 
{(cience  teaching  throughout  the  school ;  imivei'sal  history  and 
literature ;  regular  excursions  to  industrial  establishments  and  to 
the  parks  and  surroimdinjg  coimtry  for  observation  and  study. 
The  method  applied  in  all  branches  has  been  called  by  the  foimders 
of  the  school,  the  "creative  method."  Direct  moral  instruction 
supplements  tie  general  moral  training  aflfordedby  the  work  and  the 
influence  of  the  school  as  such.  Besides  suppljdng  the  elements  of 
a  broad  and  generous  culture,  it  is  the  particular  aim  of  the  school 
to  discover  the  individual  bent  of  each  pupil,  to  train  him  along  the 
lines  of  his  natural  aptitude,  and  thus  to  prepare  him  mentally 
and  morally  for  his  future  vocation.  (See  Chapters  TV.,  X.,  and 
Xn.  of  Report  on  "  Moral  Education  in  American  Schoob.") 

The  newly  drawn  up  scheme  for  the  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  also  been  presented  (Chapter  XII.  of  the  same 
report).  The  intention  of  the  scheme  is,  in  the  words  of  a  New 
York  principal,  "to  have  throughout  the  city  a  regular  chain, 
from  the  kiiidergarten  up  to  the  manual  training  rooms,  called 
manual  training."  In  this  piincipaFs  school  the  disposition  was  to 
correlate  the  manual  training  with  nature  study.  Hough's 
"  American  Woods "  (moimted  specimens  cut  to  an  extreme 
thinness  and  suitable  for  microscopic  work)  being  one  very 
interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  apparatus  pro\ided. 
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Washington  is  one  of  the  cities  in  which  manual  training  is 
carried  right  through  the  school  system,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  schools.  One  by  no  means  trivial  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  plan  arose  out  of  the  pressure  put  upon  certain  work- 
shops at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war.  Youths  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  their  course  in  the  Washington  high  schools  were 
di*afted  off  into  the  workshops,  and  not  only  proved  their  efficiency, 
but  soon  equalled  the  workshop  mechanics  in  their  earnings.  A 
very  interesting  morning  was  spent  with  Mr.  Powell,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  this  city,  principally  at  one  of  the  manual 
training  centres.  The  ideal  aimed  at  is,  as  Mr.  Powell  expressed  it, 
to  be  able  to  "  plant  the  kindergarten  beneath  the  first  grade  and 
find  that  it  fits,  and  to  put  the  Polytechnic  High  School  on  the  top 
and  find  that  it  has  its  place."  The  manual  training  courses  for  the 
first  six  school  years  are  included  xmder  drawing.  For  the  first 
three  years  two  hours  a  week  are  allotted  (the  lessons  to  be  taken 
daily  for  the  first  year  and  a  half)  ;  three  hours  a  week  during  the 
remaining  five  years  of  the  elementary  school  course.  Clay  work 
forms  part  of  the  course  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year,  and 
reappears  in  later  years,  tiie  difference  being  that  "  in  the  first 
grade  the  child  feels  and  knows  form  \vith  his  fingers,  in  the  eighth 
gmde  with  tools.  Whilst  the  brain  cells  are  forming  the  child 
works  with  the  naked  hand,  in  order  to  get  direct  contact  between 
the  material  in  which  he  works  and  the  nerve  endings  which  com- 
municate with  the  brain."  Mr.  Powell  stated  from  his  experience 
that  children  learn  to  use  tools  very  much  faster  when  they  have 
been  first  trained  to  work  with  the  naked  hand.  "  To  superimpose 
manual  training  in  the  upper  grades  witliout  previous  hand  train- 
ing is  loss  of  time,  money,  and  power."  The  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  high  schools—it  was  remarkably  good,  and  much  of  it 
would  not  have  disgraced  an  institute  of  technology — would  not,  in 
Mr.  Powell's  opinion,  be  possible  except  for  the  hand-training  below. 
Boys  in  the  third  year  work  to  the  minutest  fraction  of  an  inch ;  this 
they  "  could  not  do  if  the  eight-year-old  boy  had  not  been  trained 
to  think  through  lus  fingers."  The  fourth  year  girls  in  the  high 
schools  make  their  own  microscopic  sections  in  botany.  These  high 
school  pupils  are  getting  a  thoroughly  good  general  education  in 
addition  to  such  technical  training.  (Tlie  laboratory  work  in  physics 
and  chemistry  fits  boys  for  the  profession  of  anahi:ical  cliemist ; 
and  pupils  sometimes  stay  until  they  are  nineteen  or  twenty.  Boys 
h'AVQ  p^oiie  from  the  quantitative  room  of  the  i)ublic  high  school 
dir-Hiit  to  the  sugar  refineries  to  s?rve  in  this  fa])acity.) 

The  first  grade  "  drawing "  course  at  Washington  includes 
pencil  drill,  vertical  lines,  horizontal  lines,  circles ;  clay  modelling : 
objects  based  on  geometric  fonns,  apple,  peach,  oi-ange.  giapes, 
tomato,  onion,  nuts,  sugar-bowl,  toa)X)t,  ginger  jar,  bowl,  hat,  cap, 
b)^:;  square  inkstand,  toy  house,  lolling  pin,  mallet,  bottle,  and 
the  geometric  solids.  s])here,  hemis}}here,  ciilx;,  cylinder,  squai*e 
p?*lsm,  nehl-imgled  triancrnlar  prism  ;  colour  study  includes  brush 
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work,  aud  the  study  of  the  specti'um,  using  a  prism  glass,  and 
cutting  oblongs  in  coloured  paper  (2  by  f  in.)  of  all  the  coltjui-i* 
of  the  spectnun ;  the  associated  language  work  is  to  learn  the 
I  ight  use  in  sentences,  describing  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
objects  modelled,  of  :  right,  left,  on,  imder,  middle,  centre,  spherc\ 
circle,  roll,  stand,  cube,  face,  comer,  edge,  smaller,  larger,  lound, 
square,  flat,  cylinder,  oblong,  hemisphere.  It  will  at  once  be  seei 
how  easily  these  exercises  follow  upon  those  of  the  kindergarten. 
This  work  occupies  the  first  four  months  (1  the  year,  September  to 
Decembei*.  It  is  followed  by  tablet  and  stick-laying  (using  coloured 
sticks)  ;  paper  folding  and  moimting ;  water-colour  painting  being 
optional.  The  same  materials  are  used  throughout  the  second 
year.  In  the  third  year,  after  fom*  months'  modelling,  object 
drawing  is  introduced ;  the  objects  first  modelled,  and  afterwards 
drawn,  being  botties  of  various  forms  and  proportions,  vases  and 
other  pottery,  potatoes,  apples,  nuts,  gourds,  and  other  available 
objects  (based  on  geometric  solids) ;  paper  cutting  and  folding 
follow  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  school  year.  In  the 
foiulih  grade  the  same  materials  are  made  use  of,  and  the  childi-en 
begin  to  make  panels  in  clay  of  simple  designs.  The  fifth  gi-ade 
sees  the  work  becoming  more  exact ;  "  aritiimetic  has  gone  into 
it "  ;  the  niler  is  brought  into  play,  and  solid  figiu^es  are  constructed., 
some  study  being  made  not  only  of  lengths,  but  of  areas  and  con- 
tents ;  the  modelling  is  done  to  definite  proportions,  e.g.,  cy Under 
and  cone  (4  by  2  inches)  and  patterns  in  cardboard  and  pa\yev  of 
cubes  and  square  prisms,  triangular  prisms,  and  boxes  square  and 
oblong,  are  developed  from  working  drawings.  In  this  year 
some  reUef  modelling  is  done  either  from  copies,  from  the  shaded 
flat  (both  bas-rebef  and  incision)  or  from  natm-e.  This  work  is 
done  in  the  grades,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 
The  sixth  grade  develops  the  work  of  the  fifth,  some  two  or  three 
lessons  each  year  being  given  in  reUef  modelling,  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pupil's  hands  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  plastic  material,  but  upon  more  advanced  lines. 

The  drawing  of  objects  is  never  done  from  the  flat  copy  in 
Washington,  but  always  from  objects ;  the  flat  is  only  used  as  a 
copy  for  modelling.  In  the  sixth  year  the  boys  have  two  hours  a 
week  in  the  manual  training  shop,  and  the  girls  two  in  the  sewing 
room.  In  the  seventh  grade  clay  modelling  is  done  from  objects ; 
some  excellent  work  of  this  kind  was  seen  at  the  Peabody  School, 
consisting  of  flowei-s,  leaves,  branches,  fruit,  and  original  designs 
in  relief.  This  part  of  the  work  is  done  both  by  the  boys  and  the 
girls  in  the  ordinary  class-room.  Other  original  designing  is 
done  by  the  girls  in  sewing,  the  making  of  ornamental  pillows, 
etc.,  and  by  the  boys  in  wood,  boxes,  stools,  etc.  The  eighth  year 
carries  out  more  fully  the  work  of  the  seventh.  During  the  winter's 
visit  to  one  of  the  manual  training  centres  a  boy  was  just  finishing 
(or  bad  just  finished)  a  work-box  which  he  was  making  as  a  pi'esent 
or  his  mother ;  the  lid  was  of  his  own  designing,  r^nd  both  inlaying 
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and  dovetailing  were  samples  of  good  workmanship.  "  At  the  end 
of  the  course/*  said  the  superintendent,  "  there  is  naturally  a 
great  difference  in  what  the  boys  can  make  ;  the  work  of  one  may 
be  plain  and  comparatively  coarse,  whilst  that  of  another  is  highly 
finished.  One  boy  will  be  nearly  as  long  making  a  plain  shoe-box 
and  take  as  much  trouble  over  it  as  another  in  making  a  work-box 
inlaid  and  with  a  thoroughly  good  design.  As  soon  as  they  have 
had  a  series  of  lessons  they  are  set  to  work  on  their  own  lines. 
They  are  not  made  to  do  any  particular  thing,  but  simply  influenced, 
directed,  and  helped.  When  a  pupil  makes  a  piece  to  take  home 
he  finds  hi^  own  material,  though  gifts  of  material  are  made  to  those 
unable  to  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  are  car  loads 
of  articles  from  the  different  shops,  from  shoe  and  knife  boxes  to 
inlaid  tables,  music  racks,  corner  cupboards,  desks,  card-tables, 
work-boxes.  There  are  eighteen  manual  training  centres  in  the 
city  for  the  white  schools,  and  nine  for  the  coloured,  the  cost 
per  pupil  being  respectively  SI. 19  and  $1.41."  The  writer  brought 
away  with  him  a  photograph  of  one  end  of  the  room  which  he 
visited,  showing  the  great  variety,  and  it  must  be  added  the  great 
excellence,  of  the  work  of  these  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys. 
The  boys'  drawings  for  the  wood  work  are  made  as  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  drawing  in  the  grades,  which  means  that  many 
of  the  grade  teachers  have  to  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  drawing 
supervisors.  Whilst  the  boys  are  in  these  two  grades  the  girls 
go  to  the  cooking  schools.  The  programme  of  the  work  in  the 
shops  is  as  follows  : — 

WOOD. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

Bench  Work— 

The  correct  method  of  using  planes,  handsaws,  chisels,  gouges, 
brace  and  bits,  hammer,  gauge,  clamps  and  other  tools,  in  the 
working  of  different  kinds  of  w(kkI. 

All  construction  is  from  drawings  executed  by  the  pupil. 

High  School— First  Year. 
Lathe  Work— 

The  proper  use  of  the  band  wood-turning  tools  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  turning.  Blue-prints  used  are  taken  by  pupils  from  their 
own  tracings  and  drawings.    Iron  work  commenced. 

Second  Y'ear. 
IRON. 

Forging-- 

The  making  and  management  of  a  forge  fire  and  the  forging  of 
small  articles  of  iron  involving  all  fundamental  operations.  Steel 
tool-making,  hardening,  and  tempering. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 
Machine-tool  Work-- 

The  use  of  engine-lathe,  planer,  sharper,  drill-press,  and  hand-lathe, 
in  the  various  processes  of  metal-turning,  boring,  thread-cutting, 
planing,  slotting,  drilling,  polishing,  etc.,  upon  cast-iron,  wrought- 
iron,  steel,  brass,  and  composition. 

Two  visits  were  paid  to  the  manual  training  department  of  the 
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Central  High  School,  the  first  under  the  guidance  of  the  exceedingly 
able  supervisor  of  the  Washington  High  Schools  and  the  director 
of  manual  training  in  the  city  schools ;  the  second  with  the  city 
superintendent.  The  course  is  "  developmental/'  that  is  generally 
educative  rather  than  specific,  and  is  such  that  with  a  moderate 
amoimt  of  practice  in  specific  application  of  the  general  principles 
acquired,  the  pupils  are  capable  of  doing  work  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  artisans  of  the  country.  An  electrical  engine  was  in  use 
in  the  workshop  made  by  the  boys  themselves;  a  gas  engine 
was  in  process  of  making  from  the  boys'  own  drawings; 
this  work  is,  of  coiu'se,  co-operative,  different  parts  being  made  by 
different  groups  of  pupils,  but  "  the  imifier  is  the  instructor," 
and  each  learns  how  to  make  the  whole  aa  well  as  the  part  upon 
which  he  happens  to  have  worked.  A  big  workshop  lathe  had  been 
made  in  a  similar  manner.  This  work  was  being  done  in  a  building 
which  was  only  being  temporarily  occupied,  an  appropriation 
of  ^197,000  having  been  made  for  the  piupose  of  building  a  manual 
training  high  school. .  Referring  to  the  manual  training  work 
as  a  whole,  the  director  said  that  a  fair  number  of  the  special  teachers 
have  the  ability  to  grip  the  man  in  the  boy,  appealing  to  his  industrial 
instincts  and  ambition  over  and  above  tiie  training  given  in 
mechanical  processes.  "About  half  of  the  men  appreciate  that 
they  are  teaching  boys  rather  than  a  subject."  That  is  the  phase 
of  the  work  which  the  director  said  that  he  himself  had  most  at 
heart. 

Amongst  the  cities  also  having  manual  training  throughout 
might  be  mentioned  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Minneapolis,  Dayton  and 
Orange  (N.  J.).  The  courses  differ  considerably,  but  the  principal 
feature  of  the  work  in  the  primary  grades  is  the  continuation  of 
the  constructive  work  and  the  form  and  colour  studies  of  the 
Kindergarten,  with  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  more  definite 
manual  ti*aining  work  of  the  upper  grades.  Part  of  the  aim, 
therefore,  is  to  use  the  child's  instinct  of  active  research,  often 
applied  destructively,  for  constructive  and  educative  ends.  Most 
American  teachers  with  whom  the  writer  conversed  seemed  to  be 
firm  believers  in  the  child's  passion  to  create.  Creativeness, 
inventiveness,  self-expression — tibis  is  the  active  phase  which 
American  education  is  fast  assuming,  spurred  on  alike  by  the 
American  feeling  referred  to  in  a  foregoing  report  and  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  outlet  for  physical  and 
intellectual  energy.  Beferring  to  the  definite  introduction  of 
mannal  training  into  the  St.  Louis  schools  in  1899-1900,  the 
superintendent  writes : — 

*'  Whatever  may  be  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  new  feature  of  district 
achod  work— and  it  is  admitted  that  it  has  such  value— manual  training, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  introduced,^  derives  its  chief  importance 
.  .  .  from  educational  reasons.  The  cultivation  of  the  hand,  in  skill 
and  deftness,  is  a  matter  of  general  education,  since  there  is  no  relation 
or  condition  of  life  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  require  the  use  of 
the   hand.    Hand-training  benefits  every  individual,   no  matter  what 
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occupation  or  vocation  or  position  life  will  assign  him.  A  Greek  philo- 
sopher aptly  said : '  Man  has  reason,  because  he  has  a  hand.'  The  meaning 
of  this  paradox  \a  evidently  that  the  intelligence  of  man  has  developed  and 
grown  apace  with  the  practical  demands  which  his  physical  environment 
has  made  on  him  as  a  worker.  All  the  human  inventions  which  form  the 
pride  and  economic  strength  of  modern  times  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  improvement  of  hand  labour.  .  .  .  The  problem  for  thoughtful 
teachers  has  been,  for  years,  how  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  a  too  largely 
literary  training,  naturally  inherent  in  all  school  education.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  dearth  of  motor  activity  in  school  work,  and  modern  education  seeks 
by  various  devices  to  overcome  this  one-sidedness.*' 

In  October  and  November,  1895,  an  exhibit  of  manual  training 
contributed  by  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  formed  part 
of  a  public  industrial  exhibition  in  that  city.  From  the  Kinder- 
garten came  samples  of  clay  modelUng,  drawing,  paper-folding, 
pasting,  weaving,  sewing,  and  "nature  work."*  The  manual 
training  in  the  piimary  grades  was  on  simi'ai'  Unes,  but  with  more 
clay  work.  In  the  decorative  work  **  the  designs  were  many  of 
them  large,  free,  and  strong.  They  were  made  upon  plaques  or 
tiles  of  clay,  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  leaves,  flowers, 
or  fruits,  usually  in  rehef,  but  sometimes  depressed."  Amongst 
other  primary  grade  exhibits  were  designs  in  stick-laying  (with 
drawings  based  upon  them) ;  designs  in  coloured  paper  (also  used  as 
motives  in  drawing) ;  paper-eutting  and  drawing  appUed  to  the  con- 
struction of  type  solids,  cones,  cyhnders,  prisms,  etc.  The  grammai* 
gi'ades  (IV.  to  IX.)  contributed  clay-modelUng,  colour  work, 
specimens  of  pasteboard  construction,  mechanical  drawings,  wood 
work,  sewing.  The  table  of  subjects  and  exercises  and  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  assigned  to  each  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the 
Boston  schools  (revised  coiu'se  of  study  adopted  1899)  will  show 
the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  phvsical  training  and  manual 
development  of  Uttle  children  in  that  city,  which  was  for  so  long 
the  centre  of  the  highest  learning  and  of  the  great  educational 
developments  in  America : 


*  **  The  drawings,"  said  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  the  year  1896, 
*'  were  indeed  crude,  but  they  were  significant ;  they  indicated  powers  of 
observation  and  imagination  quite  in  advance  of  the  flower  of  expression  ; 
in  other  words,  they  indicated  that  the  children  had  already  reached  the 
stage  when  formal  instruction  in  drawing  could  begin.  The  exhibit  also 
illustrated  what  visitors  to  the  American  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  or 
Manchester  will  have  observed,  namely,  the  large  gifts,  wool-work  on  simple 
wooden  frames  rather  than  the  fine  paper  weaving,  exercises  in  threading 
stout  coloured  cords,  as  preparatt)ry  to  the  kindergarten  sewing,  asexempU- 
fying  the  tendency  to  begin  with  the  large  and  the  relatively  easy.  (It 
is  quite  common  for  children  to  do  their  first  writing  on  the  wall-slate 
for  a  similar  reason).  The  *  nature  work  *  shown  at  Boston  consisted 
of  an  abundance  of  natural  objects  from  gardens,  fields,  and  woods, 
which  the  children,  after  observing  and  naming,  had  been  taught  to  use  in 
various  ways,  e.g.y  making  chains  of  acorns,  berries,  shells,  rose-hips,  bits  of 
straw  ;  designs  of  pressed  and  dried  dover,  maple,  oak«  or  sumac  leaves  ; 
dolls  made  of  chrsnuts  or  acorns  ;  boats  of  half  acorn  shells,  with  masts  of 
wooden  toothpicks  and  sails  of  paper  ;  baskets,  tea-sets,  vases,  cradles,  and 

er  toys  ma  de  of  natural  objects,  etc.,  etc. 
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Opening  Exercises 
Recesses 

Phyacai  Training 
Music 


Drawing 
Beading 


Oral  exercises  in  Language   - 
Written  Exercises  in  Language   - 


Word  Study 
Arithmetic    • 


Occupations  and  Desk  Work 


Grade 
I. 


1 
2J 


0 


2 
2i 


Grade 
II. 


1 

1 

8i 
1§ 

H 
3} 


Grade 
III. 


1 

2i 

li 
1 

2J 

n 
n 

3} 


What  is  meant  by  the  first  three  of  the  above  items  is  explained 
in  Chapters  X.  and  XV.  of  "  Moral  Education,  etc."  The  last  item 
to  which  no  time  is  definitely  allotted  consists  of  practical  manual 
exercises,  writing,  figuring,  cutting  out,  pasting,  designing,  based 
upon  the  oral  lessons  and  r^arded  as  their  natural  counterpart. 
The  times  assigned  above  to  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic 
are,  therefore,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  teacher's  time-table ; 
and  the  hours  quoted  should  be  regarded  as  divided  between  dift^erent 
sections  of  the  grade,  the  section  (or  sections)  not  engaged  with 
the  teacher  beingengaged  in  occupations  and  desk  work  often  spoken 
of  as  "  busy-work."*  The  direct  manual  training  in  these  grades 
is  included  under  drawing.  For  Grades  I.  and  11.  the  courses  are 
as  follows,  the  only  differences  being  in  foim  study  and  colour 
study,  with  the  exception  of  one  item  of  nature  study  (printed  in 
square  brackets),  which  is  additional  for  the  second  grade : — 

DRAWING. 
Grade  L 


»  If  Hours  a  Week. 

1.  FoBM  Study,  (a)  Sphere,  cube,  cylinder;  square  prism,  right- 
angled  triangular  prism.    (6)  Objects  like  these  types. 

2.  Nature  Study,  (a)  Natural  phenomena.  (6)  Plants  (c)  Birds 
and  other  animals,    [(d)  Study  of  pose.] 

3.  Colour  Study,  (a)  Choice  and  relations  of  colours.  (6)  Their 
recognition  and  names,  (c)  Ideal  unit,  (d)  Six  leading  colours,  {e) 
Makmg  Borders,  etc.,  in  one  tone. 

For  a  full  description  of  this  practice  see  the  writer  s  Gilchrist  report 
ndividualily  in  American  Education,  pp.  37-55. 


rur  a  luii  uoacripuuu  ui  bins  prwihux  see  bue  wj 

on  Individualily  in  American  Education,  pp.  37-55. 
6348 
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4.  Appsaranois.  (a)  Representatioiui  of  type-forms  and  of  objects  like 
them.    (6)  Illustrations  of  simple  stories. 

5.  Abranoements.  (a)  Geometric  figures.  (6)  Simple  historic  orna- 
ment,   (c)  Borders,    (d)  Original    arrangements,    (e)  Space-filling. 

6.  Facts,  (a)  Study  of  wholes  and  of  parts.  (6)  T^rms  cA  location, 
position,  direction,  and  relation,    (c)  Patterns  of  surfaces. 

7.  Manual   Tbainino.    (a)  Modelling.    (6)  Paper    folding,    (c)  Table 
and  stick-laying,    (d)  jPaper  cutting  and  pasting,    (e)  Making  in  paper. 

8.  Correlation,  (a)  Language  expression.  (6)  Imag^iative  work, 
(c)  Number,    (d)  Elementary  geography. 

9.  Study  of  FIcturbs. 

The  form  study  for  Grade  11.  is  (a)  Ellipsoid,  ovoid ;  equilateral 
triangular  prism ;  cone,  pyramid,  vase-forms.  (6)  Objects  like  these 
types.  The  colour  study;  (a)  Tonep,  tints.  (&)  Six  leading 
colours  and  their  tints,    (c)  Borders,  rosettes,  etc.,  in  two  tones. 

For  the  third  grade  the  course  consists  of  three  parts :  representa- 
tion, decoration,  and  construction.  Bepresentation  includes  a 
study  of  simple  nature  objects  and  of  type  forms.  Decoration 
includes  universal  elements  of  decorative  art;  quatrefoil,  cross,  zig- 
zag, and  frets ;  use  of  leaves  in  decoration ;  creative  eflFort,  geometric 
outline,  space  filling,  plaids,  mosaic  imits ;  colom*  study ;  expression 
in  outline,  light  and  shade,  and  colour.  Construction  includes  the 
following  items : 

1.  Models  and  Objects.    Cube,  cylinder,  prisms,  boxes,  etc. 

2.  Patterns  and  Developments.  Patterns  of  rectangular  models  and 
objects. 

3.  Working  Drawings.    Figured  patterns. 

4.  Expression,  (a)  Full,  light,  and  dimension  lines.  (6)  Drawing, 
free-hand. 

5.  Constructive  Design,  (a)  Rectangular  objects.  (6)  Pleasing  pro- 
portion. 

6.  Manual  Training.    Making  in  paper  or  in  light  cardboard. 

7.  Correlation  Exercises. 

8.  Study  of  Piotures. 

In  Boston  the  grammar  grades  b^n  with  the  fourth,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  some  other  cities  in  Massachusetts,  extend  to  the  ninth. 
In  these  grades  the  work  previously  described  as  drawing  is  con- 
tinued for  one  and  a-half  hours  weekly,  and  manual  training  is 
added,  occupying  two  hours  weekly,  though  it  still  apj^eai-s  also 
in  such  forms  as  "  making  in  light  cardboard,  in  heavy  cardboard 
or  light  wood,"  "special  examples  in  wood."  Manual  training 
is  looked  upon  as  intimately  related  to  the  study  of  science. 
Indeed,  the  Paris  exhibit  contained  a  representation  of  Boston 
boys  in  the  manual  training  room,  making  their  own  apparatus 
for  use  in  the  jdiysics  laboratory ;  carrying  out  the  thought  of 
Mr.  T.  P.  Dunn's  paper  read  before  a  conference  of  science  teachera 
in  London  (January  10th,  1901),  met  to  consider  the  teaching  of 
science  in  board  schools.  Mr.  Dunn  took  for  his  subject,  "The 
co-ordination  of  workshop  and  laboratory  instruction."* 

*  *'  The  science  teacher  would,  he  ventured  to  suggest,  find  it  useful  to 
enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  his  colleague  in  the  workshop.    Constructing 
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For  Grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  the  manual  training  course  in  the 
Boston  schools  is  light  tool-work  and  clay-modelling ;  for  Grades 
Vn.,  Vlll.,  IX.,  wood-work  and  clay-modelling. 

Brookl3rii  arranges  the  constructive  work  done  in  its  schools 
under  the  general  title,  "  Form  and  Drawing."  The  first  grade 
work  is  purely  a  kindergarten  continuation  course ;  study  of  the 
sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  and  common  objects  resembling  them ; 
modelling  these  forms  and  objects;  representing  on  blackboard 
and  on  paper  the  appearance,  facts,  and  details  of  the  foregoing 
forms ;  building  with  the  type  solids ;  using  sticks  and  tablets  to 
represent  common  objects  and  to  work  out  designs  for  borders 
and  rosettes ;  folding  and  cutting  paper ;  cutting  and  pasting  paper 
to  represent  designs  and  objects.  (In  colour  the  first  year's  work 
consists  of  recognising,  naming,  and  using  in  design,  normal 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.)  In  the  second  year  the  hemisphere, 
square  prism,  and  right-angled  triangular  prism,  and  other 
forms  are  similaily  treated ;  in  the  third  year,  the  cone,  square 
pyramid,  and  a  vase  form.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  third  and  the 
fourth  years  the  same  quasi-geometrical  coiu-se  is  extended,  and 
divided  into  the  three  branches,  construction,  representation, 
decoration : — 

(1)  Construction : — Studying  the  views  of  the  sphere,  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  cube,  and  of  combinations  thereof.  Studying 
the  pattern  of  the  cube.  Representing  the  pattern  of  the  cube  and 
views  of  the  type  solids  and  combinations  thereof,  with  tablets  and 
by  drawing.  Cutting  and  making  objects  from  patterns  developed 
and  drawn  by  the  pupils.  (2)  Representation : — Drawing  from 
the  object  the  appearance  of  the  type  solids  and  of  common  objects 
that  resemble  them.  Drawing  fruits,  vegetables,  and  leaves, 
from  natm^.  (3)  Decoration : — Making  designs  for  borders  with 
sticks  and  tablets.  Studying  simple  historical  forms,  as  the  quati'e- 
foil,  crosses,  etc.,  and  reproducing  them  by  drawing,  by  modelling, 
or  in  colom:ed  paper. 

In  Cleveland,  manual  training  and  drawing  occupy  on  an  average 
something  over  two  hours  a  week  ;  this  is  in  addition  to  two  and 
a-half  hours  weekly  of  physical  cultm*e  and  recess.  The  manual 
work  in  the  first  four  grades  is  mostly  with  clay,  paper  and 
cardboard ;  in  the  fifth  grade  the  knife  is  introduced  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pencil,  rule,  compasses,  and  try  square,  the  material  being 


his  apparatus  piece  by  piece,  guided  by  his  own  caref  ullv  prepared  drawings, 
the  boy  was  led  to  realise  with  distinctness  each  stage  in  the  process,  w  hich 
before  he  realised  imperfectly  or  not  at  all.'* 

One  may  not  pause  here  to  indicate  the  possible  value  in  the  after  indus- 
trial life  of  pupils  who  have  acquired  the  constructive  or  developmental 
habit  of  mini  side  by  side  with  the  analytic  .  Putting  together  accordiiig  to 
plan,  the  power  of  proceeding  from  parts  to  the  whc^e,  is  as  valuable  to  the 
learner  as  unpiecing  methods  which  proceed  from  wholes  to  parts. 

GS'iS  u2 
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thin  wood ;  the  same  tools  are  used  in  the  sixth  grade,  but  with 
thick  wood  as  the  material,  simple  useful  objects  being  selected  ; 
knife-work  and  bench-work  are  alternatives  in  the  seventh 
grade,  bench-work  being  required  in  the  eighth.  The  com-se 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  for  the  schools  of  Dayton^  Ohio, 
is  presented  in  an  appendix  (Appendix  B.) ;  and  with  it  a  course 
in  construction  for  primary  grades,  and  a  general  summary  of 
industrial  work  as  related  to  other  parts  of  the  school  course,  wliich 
are  in  use  in  Minneapolis.  From  no  quarter  is  stronger  testimony 
fortiiooming  as  to  the  beneficial  effecte  of  manual  occupations  as 
part  of  the  school  course  than  from  the  city  last  named.  The 
regular  teachers  have  felt  the  benefit  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  the  grades.  Bo3rs  of  well-to-do  parents  as  well 
as  those  from  poorer  homes  profit  by  the  new  interest  and  enter 
into  their  other  lessons  with  renewed  \dgour.  It  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  best  correctives  of  indolence,  and  hereby  becomes  indirectly 
a  valuable  part  of  the  school  preparation  for  an  industrial  career. 
On  the  same  morning  that  the  writer  was  visiting  the  oflSces  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  May,  1900,  the  supervisor  of  manual  training 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  committee  of  nine  boys  representing 
one  of  the  classes  in  a  public  elementary  school.  (It  should  be  stated 
that  owing  to  a  change  in  the  State  law  making  the  taxes  payable 
in  two  instalments  instead  of  at  a  single  payment,  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  had  been  spending  money  in  advance,  found  itself 
suddenly  in  difficulties:  they  shortened  one  school  year  and  effected 
other  Jnomies,  amongst  tW  being  the  holding  of  the  manual 
training  work  in  abeyance.)  The  letter,  dated  from  one  of  the 
schools,  ran  somewhat  as  follows :  "  The  children  of  oiu*  room  are 
doing  industrial  work,  and  the  ones  who  have  the  best  things 
and  don't  waste  wood  are  in  a  club."  The  pmT)Ose  of  the  letter 
was  to  ask  for  material.  It  concluded :  "  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  come  up  at  any  time  and  help  us  with  our  work. — 
Yours  respectfully,  Franklin  Industrial  Club."*  Signed  by  the 
president,  secretary,  and  committee. 

A  school  in  Indianapolis  was  foimd  to  have  hit  upon  a  scheme 
for  making  the  most  of  restricted  opportunities.  The  head-master 
had  selected  eight  boys  to  go  to  the  central  schools  twice  a  week  to 
take  lessons  in  manual  training.  Each  of  these  eight  boys  takes 
pupils  in  his  own  school  for  one  period  a  week,  and  thus  there  are 
thirty-two  in  the  school  who  are  learning  manual  work  by  means 
of  the  central  school  and  the  one  bench  on  their  own  premises. 

In  mixed  popidations  the  industrial  work  is  found  to  make  the 
poorer  people  feel  that  the  schools  are  for  them.  At  Brookline^ 
Massachusetts — a  suburb  of  Boston,  spoken  of  as  the  wealthiest 
township  per  head  of  population  in  the  world — the  superintendent 
has  arranged  for  more  manual  training  to  be  given  in  the  poorer 
districts — fom*  hoiu^  weekly  as  compared  with  two  hom^  in  the 
other  schools.  The  du^ector  of  the  work  in  Newark  (N.J.)  writes  : — 
''  Kany  of  om*  pupils  are  specially  interested  in  their  manual  ti*ain 
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ing,  and  are  doing  extra  work  at  home.  To  encourage  these 
children,  we  ought  to  have  a  Satm^ay  class,  held  at  some  school 
centrally  located  and  in  charge  of  one  or  more  of  our  regular  manual 
training  teachers." 

Altogether  independently  of  what  happens  in  the  schools, 
the  whole  tendency  of  things  is  to  make  tJie  American  child  very 
much  alive — alive,  too,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  adult  imderstands 
life.  The  American  child  very  early  has  (or,  at  any  rate,  expresses) 
opinions  of  his  own.  He  wants  to  say  things,  and  to  do  things.  Self- 
expression  is  a  second  nature  in  his  case.  Amongst  other  things, 
therefore,  it  comes  readily  to  him  to  give  out  his  knowledge  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  man  of  affairs  does  in  his  larger  world  of 
interests  and  activities.  In  so  far  as  this  instinct  is  rightly  handled,  * 
however,  the  educators  of  the  American  child  are  doing  much  to 
organise  him  into  a  versatile,  capable,  industrial  unit.  Ingenuity 
is  more  or  lees  encouraged  in  him  from  the  kindergarten  upwards. 

*  By  this  expression  the  writer  wishes  to  convey  a  suggestion  of  the 
necessity,  which  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  American  child,  of  steady- 
ing rather  than  quickening  the  pulse,  and  also  to  imply  that  natural  forms 
of.  hand  training  may  help  to  accomplish  this.  Eightly  directed  manual 
training  will,  as  a  clever  coloured  teacher  said  of  the  right  kind  of  kinder- 
garten, '*  stimulate  yoiu*  little  sponge,  and  repress  your  little  hombshell.'* 
In  a  report  on  the  educational  value  of  manual  training,  read  by  Dr.  Harris 
before  the  National  Council  of  Education,  the  possibility  of  possessing  the 
child  too  early  with  instincts  belonging  to  a  more  mature  age  was  shown  at 
some  length.  **  At  too  early  an  age  the  pupil,  with  liis  small  hands  and 
fingers,  his  short  and^  undeveloped  arms,  is  obliged  to  acquire  bad  habits 
of  holding  the  implements  of  laboiu*,  just  as  a  child  that  commences  holding 
a  pen  too  early  will  not  hdd  it  so  as  to  secure  freedom  of  movement.  More- 
over, the  serious  occupations  of  life  cannot  be  imposed  on  children  without 
dwarfing  their  human  nature,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  and 
producing  arrested  development.  Not  only  the  games  of  youth,  but  the 
youth's  freedom  from  the  cares  of  mature  life,  should  be  insured  to  him  if 
the  best  preparation  is  to  be  made  for  manhood.  It  is  sad  to  know  that 
very  many  children  are  dwarfed  by  family  necessity,  which  compels  them 
to  bear  the  weights  and  cares  of  mature  years.  The  street  gamin  in  the 
city  is  preternaturally  acute,  but  is  not  in  process  of  growth  towards  ideal 
manhood.  Later  on  he  will  be  foimd  suffering  from  premature  old  age. 
Students  of  anthropology  tell  us  that  man  surpasses  the  animals  so  much 
in  his  matiu'e  life  because  he  has  a  so  much  longer  period  of  helpless  infancy. 
.  .  .  In  fact,  this  scientific  doctrine  has  already  been  anticipated  by 
the  humane  Christian  sentiment  which  has  founded  public  schools ;  for 
there  is  a  conviction  deep  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  all  children 
ought  to  be  educated  together  in  the  humane  studies  that  lie  at  the  basis  of 
liberal  culture.  Just  for  the  very  reason  that  the  majority  have  before  them 
a  life  of  drudgery,  the  period  of  childhood,  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet 
become  of  much  pecuniary  value  for  industry,  shall  be  carefully  devoted  to 
spiritual  growth,  to  training  the  intellect  and  i^-ill,  and  to  building  the  basis 
for  a  larger  humanity.  Such  a  provision  commends  itself  as  an  attempt  to 
compensate  in  a  degree  for  the  inequalities  of  fortune  and  birth.  Society 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  child  who  cannot  choose  the  family  in  which  he  shall 
be  born  shall  have  given  him  the  best  possible  heritage  that  fortune  could 
bring  him,  namely,  an  education  that  awakens  him  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  higher  self  that  exists  dormant  in  him.  The  common  school  shall  teach 
him  how  to  conquer  fortime  by  industry  and  good  habits,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tools  of  thought.    .    .    .    Your  committee  would  at  this  point 
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Is  it  not  true,  as  one  has  said,  that  "  improvement  of  the  faculties 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  passive  reception  of  knowledge  as 
upon  its  after  exercise  "  ?  We  have  in  the  British  child  raw  material 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  Comparing  the  trend  and  spirit  of 
the  education  given  in  the  two  coimtries,  one  only  woiiders  whether 
in  the  matter  of  elasticity  and  adaptability  which  education  can  do 
so  much  to  impart  there  is  not  something  more  than  a  possibility 
that  under  the  conditions  of  ever-increasing  mobility  which  charac- 
terise modem  trade,  the  rising  generation  in  England  may  be  left 
behind  by  its  contemporaries  on  the  great  Western  Continent.  In 
industry,  also,  one  of  the  crucial  questions  in  all  consideration  of 
national  progress  seems  to  be,  Is  the  worker  to  dominate  the 
machinery,  or  the  machinery  to  dominate  the  worker  ?  Whichever 
of  the  two  is  the  more  versatile  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  new 
needs  will  triumph.  Of  the  adjustability  of  machinery  the  vast 
number  of  new  inventions  year  by  year  iB  evidence.  As  to  the 
final  adjustability  of  the  man,  his  education  must  in  the  long  run 
be  sponsor.  No  nation  is  yet  "  out  of  the  wood  "  in  this  respect ; 
perhaps  America — pa/r  excdlence,  the  land  of  inventions — ^least  of 
all.  One  sentence  from  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine's  report  on  "  Edu- 
cation in  Chicago  "  is  suflScient  proof  of  this  :  "  A  man's  working 
life  in  Chicago  is  short,  and  he  wishes  to  make  all  he  can  while  he  is 
at  his  best,  and  it  is  said  that  the  average  age  of  the  workmen  in 
one  of  the  big  engineering  plants  is  only  thirty-two,  and  that  there 
are  few  men  of  forty-five  who  have  not  lost  their  speed,  accuracy,  or 
sight,  to  some  extent,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  a  manufacturer  to 
keep  a  man  working  an  expensive  machine — ^many  costing  £2,000 — 
if  he  is  only  getting  90  per  cent,  of  its  capacity  out  of  it." *  Another 
thing  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  here,  as  it  suggests  one  aspect  of 
the  general  relation  which  subsists  between  education  in  the  fullest 
sense  and  industrial  or  commercial  conditions.  The  American  habit 
of  hurrv  for  its  own  sake  is  one  which  observers  have  often  com- 
mented  on.  Max  O'Rell  sajm  that  if  he  had  his  choice  of  sex  and 
nationalitv  he  woidd  desire  to  be  an  American  woman  ;  he  does  not 
say  this  of  the  American  man.  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  om*  being 
nervous,"  said  ia  prominent  Chicago  educator.  Some  of  this  ner- 
vousness comes  from  the  mere  fashion  of  being  always  on  the  strain. 
American  life  is  exciting ;  and  American  educators  need  to  infuse 
all  the  pulse-steadjong  influences  they  can  command  into  the  schools. 
One  is  often  impressed  in  America  with  an  intellectual  activity  and 
inquisitiveness,  a  restless  individuality,  which   was  one  of    the 

call  attentioii  to  the  fatal  omission  on  the  part  of  the  economist  to  see  what 
is  implied  in  his  statement,  that  the  schools  should  fit  the  child  for  his  future 
duties  in  life.  For  when  we  inquire,  we  discover  at  once  that  the  trade  or 
vocation  in  life  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  functions  of  anyone*8  life. 
It  b  what  goes  with  the  trade  or  vocation  that  makes  even  it  a  success  or 
failure." 

*  Diplomatic  and  Considar  Reports ;    Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  554  : 
'*  Education  in  Chicago,"  Foreign  Ofl|ce,  2^    Se^  also  pages  20Qi  208. 
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characteristics  of  Athenian  society  in  ancient  times.  There  seems 
to  be  some  need  of  the  omnia  cequo  animo  of  the  ancient  Roman. 
It  cannot  be  a  good  sign  industriaUy  that  the  passion  for  worlv  has 
become  a  wearing  excitement,  even  a  a  affectation.  In  a  little  book, 
"  America  and  the  Americans — from  a  French  point  of  view,"*  Iho 
writer  says:  "In  PIngland  polite  snobbery  dictates  the  question, 
'  How  ai-e  you  amusing  yom'self  ?'  In  America  polite  snobbeiy 
dictates  the  question,  *  What  are  you  doing  ?  '  Eveiybody  l«?,  out 
of  politeness,  supposed  to  be  over  head  and  ears  busy.  Busy  in 
trade,  busy  in  his  profession,  busy  socially  !  "  Yet  this  writer  said 
that  he  could  get  through  the  same  amount  of  business  in  far  less 
timb  in  liOndon  than  it  took  in  New  York. 


f  ^  IndustHal  Art  in  the  Schools. 

As  to  school  studies  not  distinctively  called  manual  training,  yet 
with  an  undoubted  bearing  u|  on  industiy,  drawing,  as  has  been 
foen,  stands  out  with  considerable  prominence  in  many  of  the 
American  school  progranunes ;  and,  however  much  the  courses  in 
drawing  have  become  overlaid  with  the  spontaneous  art  ft  eling  of 
recent  years,  the  first  adoption  of  drawing  into  the  schools  of  America 
was  in  view  of  industrial  necessities.  The  value  of  drawing  in  in- 
dustrial art  was  emphasised  in  the  repoi-t  of  a  small  committee 
on  Pedagogics,  read  by  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  before  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  in  July,  1889,  on  the  educational 
value  of  manual  training : — 

"  Your  committee  would  further  suggest  that  no  justice  as  yet  has  been 
done  by  the  advocates  of  manual  training  to  the  claims  of  industrial  drawing 
as  a  training  for  the  hand  and  eye  and  the  aesthetic  sense.  If  the  pupil 
pursues  this  study  by  the  analysis  of  the  historical  forms  of  ornament,  and 
acquires  familiarity  with  graceful  outlines  and  a  genuine  taste  for  the 
creation  of  beautiful  and  tasteful  forms,  he  has  done  more  towards  satis- 
fying the  economic  problem  of  industry  than  he  could  do  by  much  mech»* 
nical  skill.  The  great  problem  in  the  industry  of  nations  has  come  to  he 
the  aesthetic  one — how  to  give  attractive  and  tasteful  forms  to  produc- 
tions so  as  to  gain  and  hold  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  object  of  the 
study  of  drawing  in  our  schools  is  not  the  acquirement  of  a  *  new  art  of 
expression,*  to  use  the  stale  defim'tion  put  forward  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  self-styled  *  new  education,*  because  it  is  not  worth  the  pains  to  learn 
the  art  of  drawing  merely  to  make  pictures.of  what  is  seen  or  what  is  fancied. 
Rather  is  drawing  the  best  means  of  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  con- 
ventional forms  of  beauty  in  ornament — forms  that  express  the  outlines 
of  freedom  and  gracefulness  and  charm  all  peoples,  even  those  who  have 
not  the  skill  to  produce  such  forms.  Some  nations,  like  the  French,  for 
example,  have  educated  their  working  classes  for  many  generations  id 
this  matter  of  taste,  and  it  has  become  a  second  nature.  Other  nation?. 
the  Anglo-Saxon  among  them,  are  not  naturally  gifted  with  a  taste  for  the 
production  of  the  beautiful,  but  rather  with  a  tendency  to  look  for  the 
dynamic,  the  lines  of  force  rather  than  of  freedom.  They  are  content  to 
» ■  — — —  ^ 

*  Anonymous,  and  veiling  its  criticisms  under  a  guise  of  huiPQur : 

Heinemann  and  Co^ 
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produce  what  is  strong  and  durable  and  ascful.  But  this  haa  led  them  to 
the  discovery  that  they  must  also  be  content  with  inferior  places  in  inter- 
national expositions,  and  with  a  virtual  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Only  a  high  tariff  can  force  any  considerable  consumption  of  useful 
articles  of  clumsy  and  unsightly  shapes. 

*'  In  view  of  these  facts,  your  committee  have  deemed  it  desirable  to 
mention  industrial  drawing  and  the  true  method  of  teaching  it  by  the 
analysis  and  production  of  the  standard  ideals  in  ornament,  as  worthy 
of  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  all  interested  in  manual-training  instruction,  either  for  its  economical 
or  its  educative  advantages." 

^This  opinion  is  confirmed  in  a  preliminary  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  pre- 
sented in  July,  1900*  :— 

**  America  is  far  behind  Europe,  and  particidarly  France,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  either  fine  or  industrial  art.  The  highest  industrial  rewards 
come  for  new  labour-saving  devices  and  for  new  art-industrial  designs.  In 
the  former  we  already  lead  the  world,  but  in  the  latter  we  are  far  behind. 
Art  can  only  thrive  under  conditions  of  general  comprehension  and  ap- 
preciation. We  need  an  art  atmosphere.  This  requires  time  in  which 
to  educate  the  whole  people  along  these  lines,  and  to  effect  this  the  work 
must  be  done  in  the  public  schools.'* 

Generally  speaking,  one  may  endorse  the  description  of  the 
present  phase  of  the  industrial  education  movement  in  America 
given  in  the  monograph  on  "  Art  and  Industrial  Education  " 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition : 

'*  The  industrial  education  movement  is  far  more  wide-embracing  in 
its  scope  than  would  be  implied  by  the  present  prominence  of  the  manual 
training  school  feature  ;  it  includes  the  girls,  as  well  as  the  boys  ;  it  con- 
siders the  needs  of  children  in  the  remote  country  schools,  no  less  than  the 
wants  cf  those  in  the  crowded  cities  ;  it  is  busy  with  the  problem  of  a  logical 
system  of  training,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  only  with 
(he  high  schools.  It  is  a  vital  movement  full  of  interest  and  of  enthusiasm, 
and  has  drawn  to  its  support  wide-awake  educators  all  over  the  land.'*t 


r  .    i        The  University  Elementary  School,  Chicago. 

This   section   would  hardly  be   complete  without  a  somewhat 


*  American  Indtistrial  Education :  What  Shall  it  Be  ?  Eeprinted  from 
the  Annual  Volume  of  the  Society's  Proceedings,  p.  9. 

t  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine  makes  reference  also  to  the  industrial  values 
of  nature  study  {Education  in  Chicago,  p.  7).  After  giving  an  outline 
of  the  course  followed  in  the  Chicago  public  elementary  schools,  he  says : — 

'*  These  studies  in  Nature  are  found  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  children, 
making  them  observe  the  common  things  around  them  with  intelligence 
and  giving  them  instruction  about  many  things  that  working  people  have 
to  do  with  in  the  course  of  their  labours,  and  enabling  them  to  bring  these 
theories  into  practical  use.  This  education  turns  out  the  boys  intd  the 
world  with  a  wonderful  self-reliance  and  capacity  for  seizing  their  oppor- 
tunities, and  even  if  their  spelling  and  punctuation  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
they  do  their  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  many  of  them 
rise  rapidly  and  at  early  age^  are  at  the  heads  of  departments,  a  position 
that  in  a  European  country  would  take  years  of  faithful  work  to  attain." 
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detailed  reference  to  the  forms  of  cocial  and  industi'ial  work  which 
gave  a  iinique  interest  to  the  University  Elementary  School, 
Chicago.  (The  industrial  "  group  work  "  of  the  children  in  the 
practising  and  model  school  of  tiie  Chicago  Normal  School  the 
writer  has  described  in  Chapter  IV.  of  his  previous  report.)  The 
curriculum  of  the  University  Elementary  School  is  specially  in- 
teresting and  valuable  for  its  correlation  of  shop,  textile,  and  art 
work  with  social  and  historical  studies ;  and  also  because  its  chief 
aim  is  "  the  development  of  subject-matter  which  other  schools, 
under  different  conditions,  may  use.  ...  It  is  to  general 
education  what  a  laboratory  is  to  business  enterprises,  or  a  nursery 
to  a  farm."  It  is  Prof.  Dewey's  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  such  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  for 
different  social  classes.  The  children  attending  the  Chicago 
school  belong  largely  to  the  professional  classes.  Dr.  Dewey 
would  like  to  reach  the  poor ;  but  in  their  schools  he  would  give 
more  book  work,  inasmuch  as  such  children  have  to  draw  largely 
on  books  for  a  helpful  environment.  Already,  the  prominence  here 
given  to  manual  work  throughout  all  the  grades,  and  the  interest- 
ing character  of  the  textile  work  {see  Appendix  C),  are  making  their 
influence  felt.  What  follows  is  taken  from  the  course  of  study 
adopted  in  June,  1899,  and  shows  in  some  detail  the  kind  of 
setting  which  is  given  in  this  remarkable  experimental  school  to 
shop-work,  work  in  textiles,  and  art  work.  Obviously,  the  science 
work  of  the  sixth  year,  if  not  some  of  the  history,  shows  a  strain- 
ing after  an  elaborate  cmriculum,  rather  than  something  which 
is  seriousl}'  attainable.  But  the  courage  of  the  endeavoiu',  the 
striking  art  methods,  and  the  studies  of  primitive  industries  make 
the  school  eminently  noteworthy  : 

**  When  the  natural  forms  of  experience  are  carried  over  in  the  school- 
room, it  is  found  that  the  problem  of  *  correlation '  largely  solves  itself — 
it  disappears.  The  bonds  that  tie  various  studies  and  truths  together 
are  the  same  that  hold  together  the  various  occupations  in  which  the  child 
engages  and  the  various  surroundings  with  which  he  comes  in  contact 
outside  the  school. 

"  More  particularly,  the  various  forms  of  constructive  work,  in  kitchen 
and  shop,  afford  natural  modes  of  experience,  and  give  rise  to  problems 
that  can  be  pursued,  in  more  technical  and  formal  fasliion  in  other  classes. 
At  the  same  time,  they  afford  abundant  and  continued  opportunities  for 
applying  whatever  skill,  practical  or  intellectual,  is  elsewhere  gained.  They 
introduce  the  children  to  materials,  to  tools,  to  processes  and  modes  of 
handling  materials  which  connect  naturally  and  inevitably  with  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  geography,  mineralogy,  physics,  ch.^mistry,  etc. 
Moreover,  when  interrelation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  need  and  possibility 
of  application,  certain  subjects  uatiu*ally  fall  together  ;  as,  for  instance, 
geography,  with  history  on  one  side  and  science  on  the  other ;  number 
with  constructive  activities  and  with  science  ;  language,  both  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing,  with  all  other  subjects.  Finally,  art  in  music,  line, 
and  colour  is  an  indispensable  mode  of  expressing  and  communicating 
values  anywhere  realised  in  experience." 
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**  In  the  organisation  of  the  elementary  school  three  stages,  or  periods, 
are  recognised.  These,  however,  pass  into  one  another  so  gradually  that 
the  children  are  not  made  conscious  of  the  gaps.  The  first  extends  from 
the  age  of  four  to  eight  or  eight  and  a-half  years.  *  In  this  period  the  con- 
nection with  the  home  and  neighbourhood  life  is,  of  course,  especially 
Intimate.  The  children  are  largely  occupied  with  direct  sociai  and  out- 
going modes  of  action,  with  doing  and  telling.  There  is  relatively  little 
attempt  made  at  intellectual  formulation,  conscious  reflection,  or  command 
of  technical  methods.  As,  however,  there  is  continual  growth  in  the  com- 
plexity of  work  and  in  the  responsibililaes  which  the  children  are  capable 
of  assuming,  distinct  problems  gradually  emerge  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mastery  of  special  methods  is  necessary. 

**  Hence,  in  the  second  period  (from  eight  to  ten)  emphasis  is  put  upon 
securing  aUlity  to  read,  write,  handle,  nimiber,  etc.,  not  in  themselves, 
but  as  necessary  helps  and  adjuncts  in  relation  to  the  more  direct  modes 
of  experience.  Also  in  the  various  forms  of  hand  work  and  of  science, 
more  and  more  conscious  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  toays  of  doing 
things,  methods  of  reaching  resulte,  as  distinct  from  the  simple  doing  itself. 
This  is  the  special  period  for  securing  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  technique 
of  work. 

'*  In  the  third  period,  lasting  until  the  thirteenth  year,  the  skill  thus 
acquired  is  utilised  in  application  to  definite  problems  of  investigation 
and  reflection,  leading  on  to  recognition  of  the  significance  and  necessity 
of  generalisations.  When  this  latter  point  is  reached,  the  period  of  distinctly 
secondary  education  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  This  third  period  is  also 
that  of  the  distinctive  differentiation  of  the  various  lines  of  work,  history 
and  science,  the  various  forms  of  science,  etc.,  from  one  another.  So 
far  as  the  methods  and  tools  employed  in  each  have  been  mastered,  so  far 
the  child  is  able  to  take  up  and  pursue  each  by  itself,  making  it,  in  some 
sense,  really  a  study.  If  the  first  period  has  given  the  child  a  common 
and  varied  background,  if  the  second  has  introduced  him  to  control 
of  reading,  writing,  numbering,  manipulating  materials,  etc.,  as  instru- 
ments of  inquiry,  he  is  now  ready  for  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation 
without  danger  of  isolation  or  artificiality." 

What  is  done  in  the  first  three  years  is  shown  in  Chapter  VI.  of 
the  report  on  "  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools," 


Fourth  Ybar  (Agb  9),  Correlation  with  History. 

American  History  and  Geography. — Connection  is  made  with  the  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  studied  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  main  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  colonial  life  considered  as  an  adaptation  c^  already  formed 
social  habits  and  technical  resources  to  new  natural  conditions.  A  series 
at  typical  colonial  settlements  is  studied,  Mississippi  Valley  and  Chicago 
from  early  French  explorers  down  to  about  1660 ;  the  New  England 
Puritans,  the  New  York  Dutch  and  Virginian  cavaliers  to  about  1776. 

Science  and  Geography. — Studied  in  connection  with  the  history  work. 
The  environment  of  each  colony  considered  physiographically,  including 
plants  and  animals,  in  so  far  as  these  factors  determined  the  position  ci  the 
colony,  occupations  and  resources.  The  general  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  physiography  df  the  Atlantic  coast  colonies. 
Their  experimental  work  in  this  year  is  based  upon  simple  industries  of 

*  This  year  the  school  (through  the  generosity  of  some  of  its  friends)  has 
chiMr*5n  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  for  the  first  time  ;  consequently  the 
sub-primary  work  i?  ^ot  as  yet  sufficiently  formulated  to  be  included  in 
this  report. 
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pioneer  Uines,  and  such  general  problems  as  relation  of  plants  to  soil,  and 
animals  to  plants. 

Number. — ^The  work  of  the  year  before  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  but 
further  division  and  ratio  introduced  in  connection  with  map-drawing. 
Surface  measurements  oi  parallelograms  and  triangles ;  school  accounts. 

Reading  and  Writing. — Reference  reading  in  "Colonial  Children/* 
Mara  Pratt ;  **  Colonial  Pioneers,"  Parton  ;  "  Story  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,"  by  Guerber  and  others ;  **  Elements  of  Physical  Geography," 
Tarr.  Special  emphasis  placed  upon  acquiring  facility  in  writing.  Writing 
on  unruled  paper.    Attention  given  to  form  and  rapidity. 

5eiinri^.— Textile  work  ;  review  of  wool  and  the  like  study  of  oak  fibre  ; 
Unen  and  woollen  industries  in  Colonial  times  ;  methods  of  manufacture  ; 
study  of  costume  in  each  colony.  Technical  work :  articles  for  use  in  the 
house,  laundry-bags,  laboratory  aprons,  etc. 

The  art  and  shop  work  being  as  elsewhere  shown. 

Art — Construction :  ground  plan  and  superstructure  of  early  pioneer 
houses  c^  Puritans  and  Dutch.  Representation :  buildings,  figure 
posing,  landscape.  Materiab :  coloured  chalk,  charcoal,  clay.  Aim : 
visual  training. 

Shop  Work, — More  demand  for  finish  in  work ;  on  the  constructive 
side,  the  first  principles  of  house  construction ;  gable,  roof,  and  simple 
problems  in  strength  erf  materials  (wood).  The  work  is  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  history,  upon  such  articles  as  the  loom,  ferry-boat,  and  a 
typical  pioneer  colomal  house. 

Fifth  Year  (Age  10),  Correlation  with  History  or  Social  Work. 

American  History  and  Geography  (continued). — Growth  of  interrelations 
and  unity  among  the  different  colonies,  with  consequent  independence  of 
England,  and  resulting  social  and  political  development,  up  to  1830. 

Science, — In  connection  with  the  industrial  growth,  the  beginnings 
of  metallurgy  and  the  invention  and  development  (h  some  typical  engine,  etc. 
(as  shown  in  earlier  report). 

Geography, — General  physical  geography  of  North  America.  Simple 
mathematical  geography  dr  the  ^lobe,  reviewing  globe  geography  given 
in  the  fifth  year,  bringing  out  again  the  causes  of  the  seasons,  zones,  ocean 
and  air-currents,  etc.  The  physical  geography  d  each  colony  is  worked 
out  in  more  det£ul  this  year,  in  connection  with  the  study  c^  the  beginnings 
of  the  typical  industries  of  each  colony,  such  as  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

Number, — [See  earlier  report.  ] 

Reading  and  Writing. — ^A  larger  amount  of  reference  reading  in  history : 
such  books  as  '*  United  States  History,"  Higgenson ;  **  From  Colony  to 
Commonwealth,"  Moore ;  **  The  American  Colonies,"  Thwaite ;  **  Boys  of 
'76,"  Ci^n ;  "  Braddock's  Defeat,"  Parkman ;  "  Heroes  erf  the  Revdution," 
Parton  ;  **  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  Parkman.  In  science :  the  use  of 
simple  text-books  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  encyclopaedias  as  sources 
of  information  needed.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  writing  in  both 
history  and  science  is  increased  during  this  year. 

Art  Work,  ^Representation :  figure  posing,  architectural  drawing, 
and  landscape.  Attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Uiere  are  certain 
principles  in  colour  and  optics.  Materials  :  black  and  white  will  be  used, 
so  that  the  pupils  may  begin  to  realise  form  in  light  and  shade  apart  from 
colour.    Aim:  technical  skill  and  visual  training. 

Shop  Work, — Increased  emphasis  upon  the  technical  side  and  finish  of  all 
work,  and  upon  mecba^ical  principles  as  brought  out  in  putting  machines 
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together  ;   casting  in  lead  simple  parts  of  machine  models  (simple  form  of 
steam  engine). 

Sewing, — Textile  work:  study  d  cotton  after  the  early  development 
of  the  cotton  industry  ;  invention  of  the  cotton-  gin.  Technical  work  : 
completion  of  the  sewing  outfit ;  general  subject  of  repairing  clothes. 

Cooking  and  Music. 

Sixth  Ybar  (Agb  11),  History  or  Social  Work. 

Modem  European  History  Involved  in  ike  American  History  Studied 
in  the  two  previous  Years. — Industrial,  technical,  social,  religious,  and 
political  causes  bringing  about  the  early  discoveries  and  later  emigrations 
and  settlements.  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Holland  taken  up  in  their 
relations  to  the  new  world. 

Science. — A  review  of  the  nebular  theory,  and  a  general  summing 
up  of  the  ph3rsical  changes  concerned  in  the  cooling  of  the  earth  and  forma- 
tion of  rock  leads  up  to  the  general  problem  of  the  formation  of  sedimentary 
rock  or  secondary  rocks,  and  the  relation  of  the  geological  past  to  the  present. 
This  brings  out  on  the  social  side  the  location  d  the  main  agricultural 
products  in  relation  to  soil  and  climate,  and  the  distribution  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States.  On  the  biological  side  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  plants  and  animals  is  brought  out  very  generally  by  the  study 
c^  existing  types.  Sources  and  uses  of  electricity  studied  in  some  of  the 
simpler  applications,  such  as  electric  bells,  telephone,  or  telegraph. 

Geography. — In  addition  to  the  physical  geography  necessitated  by  the 
science  work,  the  transportation  of  the  various  products  studied,  brings 
in  the  general  transportation  routes  of  America  and,  to  some  extent,  through 
American  exports,  those  of  the  world. 

Number. — Constructive  geometry  formulated  in  connection  with  its 
application  in  making  scientific  apparatus  and  shop  work  ;  manipulation  of 
fractions ;  that  is,  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  fractions. 

Reading  and  Writing. — Use  for  reference  reading  such  books  as,  in 
history  :  "  Story  of  the  Greeks,"  Guerber  ;  translation  d  the  "  Iliad  " 
and  "  Odyssey,*'  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  ;  in  science :  Scott's  **  Geology  "  ; 
Shaler's  "  Geology  for  Beginners."  Writing  of  records  of  work  and  of 
reports  for  school  paper. 

The  reading  prepares  the  way  for  the  history  work  of  the  next  two  years, 
the  elements  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

Art. — Representation :  variety  of  objects  connected  with  other  work  : 
illustration  and  representation  combined.  Materials :  charcoal,  mono- 
chrome, clay  ;  occasional  use  of  colour  for  variety.  Aim :  technical  skiU, 
bringing  out  proportion,  composition,  light,  and  shadow  ;  visual  training. 

Shop  Work. — Review  of  main  principles  in  construction  of  dwellings. 
Scientific  apparatus  and  a  few  simple  musical  instruments.  Material 
and  tools  include  all  given  in  previous  years  ;  all  joints  previously  men- 
tioned, with  the  addition  of    simple  dovetail,  mortise,  and  tenon  joints. 

Sewing. — Textile  work  ;  further  development  of  textile  industiy,  bringing 
in  the  development  and  formation  of  trading  companies  ;  review  of  flax, 
taking  up  the  manufacture  of  damask  in  Holland,  France,  and  Ireland. 
Technical  work — girls:  laundry  work  and  mending  of  table  linen,  drafting 
and  making  of  dolls'  outfit ;  boys  :  weaving  baskets,  spinning  yarn,  weaving 
cloth,  and  caning  chairs. 

Seventh  Ye.vr  (Age  12),  History  or  Social  Work. 
Greek  History  and  Geography. — Studied  in  relation  to  the  Orient  and  lo 
Rome.    Special  conscious  attention  to  art  and  literature. 

Scieiu:€, — Continuation  in  a  more  specialised  way  of  animal  and  plant 
physiology,  working  out  in  some  simple  ways  the  relation  of  the  lower 
forms  to   light,  heat,  and  electricity.    In  connection  with  sensory  and 
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motor  tests  made  in  the  school,  some  work  will  be  done  in  the  physical 
analysis  of  sense-perception. 

Coatinuation  of  study  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  electricity.  A  beginning 
of  photography  will  be  made  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

Geography, — ^The  Mediterranean  basin  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in 
connection  with  Greek  history.  Working  out  d  the  geography  of  Illinois, 
of  neighbouring  states,  in  connection  with  their  work  on  geological  forma 
tions  studied  in  the  year  preceding. 

Number. — Social  arithmetic,  such  as  taxes  and  banking ;  weights  and 
measures  and  development  of  the  calendar  in  connection  with  Eoman  history. 
Ratio  and  proportion  formulated ;  emphasis  placed  on  the  convenience 
of  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  methods  used  in  working  out  constructive 
work,  also  involving  formulation  of  angular  measurement  in  connection 
with  problems  in  physics. 

Reading  and  Writing. — Macaulay*s  **  Ijays  of  Ancient  Home  *' ;  "  Studies 
in  Greek  and  Roman  History,"  by  Sheldon ;  "  Roman  Antiquities,"  Wilkins; 
Plutarch's  "  Lives." 

Art. — Representation  :  architecture,  figure,  and  landscape.  Materials  : 
charcoal,  pencil,  water  colour,  pen  and  ink,  and  clay.  Aim  :  development 
of  the  sesthetic  sense.  Technique :  composition,  drawing  of  line,  mass, 
study  of  values. 

Shop  Work.  —  Mechanical  drawing  for  constructive  work  ;  simple 
mechanics ;  construction  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Sewing. — Textile  work :  textile  industry  in  Greece,  working  out  the 
furnishings  of  the  Greek  house,  Greek  dress,  decorative  designs,  and  tapestry. 
Technical  work — ^girls  :  drafting  and  making  of  underwear. 

Eighth  Ybar  (Age  13),  History  ob  Social  Work. 

Roman  History  and  Geography. — In  relation  to  Greece  and  the  Orient 
on  one  side,  and  to  Continental  Europe  on  the  other.  Special  attention 
to  origin  of  governmental  and  administrative  machinery  and  ideals. 

Science. — Continuation  of  work  in  animal  and  plant  physiology,  along 
the  line  of  adaptation  of  special  sense  organs,  with  a  review  of  the  previous 
work  on  the  senses,  and  of  the  simple  forms  of  the  same  organs  in  the  lower 
animals ;  continuation  of  study  of  applications  of  electricity,  introducing 
simple  methods  of  measurement ;  continued  work  on  photography,  the 
general  laws  of  light,  as  appUed  in  the  camera. 

Geography. — Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  following  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  its  relations  to  the  political  history  of  Rome,  but  more  on  the  pohtical 
aide.    Working  out  of  the  sand  dunes  as  a  typical  study  of  physical  con 
ditions. 

iV timber. — Working  out  of  electrical  units  in  problems  arising  from  the 
science  work.  Statement  in  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  form  of 
problems  arising  in  the  shop  and  laboratory. 

Art  Work. — Construction  :  Roman  architecture,  history  of  the  arts  as  a 
principle  of  construction.  Representation :  careful  study  of  figure. 
Materials  :  by  this  time  there  should  be  sufficient  freedom  in  the  handling 
of  materials  to  enable  the  pupil  to  exercise  a  choice. 

Shop  Work. — Work  ^lot  formulated. 

Sewing. — Textile  work :  further  development  of  textile  industries  in 
Home  as  an  illustration  of  her  commercial  dependence  upon  the  colonies. 
Tirlinical  work  :  girls'  work — drafting  and  making  of  shirt-waist  and 
s?n.iiraer  dress.* 

*  For  Dr.  Dewey's  own  account  of  the  aims  and  underlying  principles  of 
the  schDol  sec  his  book,  '*  The  School  and  Society."  (P.  S.  Kin^  and  Son.) 
Ad'Wng  Cooking  s^nd  Music  throughout,  the  entire  courses  are  given  above. 
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(n.)  Industrial  Training  in  the  Pubuc  High  Schools. 

The  public  high  schools  correspond  in  some  respects  to  the  English 
highei'  grade  schools.  The  average  ages  of  the  pupils  are  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  for  the  successive  four  years  of  the  course. 
The  schools  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  systems  as  the  public 
elementary  schools,  and  they  are  absolutely  free.  Manual  train- 
ing is  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  such  schools,  at  least,  as  an 
optional  subject.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  pre- 
sented in  1895,  said : — 

**  Manual  training,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  use  of  the  tools  for  working" 
in  wood  and  iron  are  concerned,  has  just  claims  on  the  elementary  school 
for  a  reason  similar  t^  that  which  admits  natural  science.  From  science 
have  proceeded  useful  ifi\  entions  for  the  aid  of  all  manner  of  manufactiures 
and  transportation.  The  child  of  to-day  lives  in  a  world  where  machinery 
is  constantly  at  his  hand.  A  coiu'se  of  training  in  wood  and  iron  work, 
together  with  experimental  knowledge  of  physics  or  natural  philosophy,* 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  learn  the  management  of  such  machines.  .  .  . 
One  half-day  in  each  week  for  one  half-year  each  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  will  suffice.  ...  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
advocates  of  manual  training  in  iron  and  wood  work  recommend  these 
branches  for  secondary  schools,  because  of  the  greater  maturity  of  body, 
and  the  less  likelihood  to  acquire  wrong  habits  of  manipulation,  in  the  third 
period  of  four  years  of  school. 

Out  of  ninety-four  replies  received  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  (Milwaukee,  Wis.)  to  a  circular  letter  issu^  September,  1898, 
eleven  reported  manual  training  in  the  high  schools  only  (amongst 
them  Providence,  Cambridge,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Albany,  Omaha) ; 
twenty-eight  in  the  high  schools  and  some  of  the  grades ;  five  in  the 
high  schools  and  all  the  grades  (Boston,  Camden  (N.J.),  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Washington— but  see  page  106  of  this  report). 

Industrial  training  in  the  public  high  schools  falls  into  a  three- 
fold division,  according  to  l^e  name  and  nature  of  the  schools 
themselves.  We  have  to  consider  (1)  the  technical  and  commercial 
courses  offered  in  the  ordinary  high  schools ;  (2)  the  manual 
training  high  schools ;  (3)  the  commercial  high  schools. 

(1)  Industrial  Training  in  the  ordinary  High  Schools, 

The  business  course  in  the  Cleveland  high  schools  includes 
in.  the  first  year  five  hours  a  week  for  book-keeping  and  commei-cial 
•  correspondence ;  in  the  second  year  three  hours  a  week  for  book- 
keeping and  commercial  law ;  in  the  third  year  five  hours  a  week 
for  phjrsics,  with  five  hours  for  either  trigonometry  or  botany  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year;  in  the  foiulih  year  foiu'  hours  each  for 
civics  and  poUtical  economy,  history,  chemistry,  or  physiology, 
and  astronomy  or  arithmetic;  English  or  Gei-man  and  mathe- 
matics in  all  years.    ("  Hours  '*=recitations  or  lessons.)    To  show 

*  Such  experimental  knowledge  is,  however,  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  high  school.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools  in  a  city  in  Massachusetts 
shown  RXiicd mental  physics  in  the  0th  grade,  but  no  manual  training  other 
than  drawing.    (Moral  Education^  etc.    Chapter  Xlll.) 
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the  standard  attained,  the  instructor  in  civics  and  economics  at  the 
Central  High  School  gave  the  writer  the  following  test-paper  set 
to  the  senior  class,  with  the  remark  that  the  subject  is  not  taken  in 
the  high  school  as  part  of  the  collegiate  preparatory  course,  but  is 
taken  by  those  not  going  to  college,  the  theory  being  that  the  high 
school  is  the  poor  man's  college  (not,  of  course,  meaning  the  very 
poor);*  civics  is  taken  from  September  to  January,  economies 
from  January  to  Jxm^e : — 

Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

i^...  SSPTEICBER-JANnABY.      JaNT7ABT-JuNE. 

Senior  Civics  and  Economy.      June  1899. 
(Omit  VII.  or  VUI. ;  IX.  or  X. ;  XL  or  XII.) 

1.  Why  ought  national  and  municipal  politics  to  be  '*  divorced  "  1  Com- 
pare, in  theory  and  practice,  the  so-called  committee  or  board  plan  of  city 
government  with  the  federal  plan.  What  is  a  **  machine  *'  1  What  is 
meant  by  '*  home  rule  '*  for  American  cities  1  (12) 

2.  What  is  the  unique  featm*e  of  our  national  Supreme  Court  1  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  consul  and  an  ambassador?  How  was  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  made  1  If  Speaker 
Reed  resigns,  how  will  his  place  as  Speaker  and  as  a  member  oi  the  House 
be  filled?  (10) 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  primary  and  representative  govern- 
ment? Give  illustrations  of  each.  £xplain  why  an  Ohio  township  is, 
usually,  a  six-mile  square  and  give  also  a  brief  account  of  its  government. 

....  .  (S) 

4.  Explain   how   "  ministerial   responsibility  **   operates  in   England  ? 

Compare  the  methods  of  electing  a  French  President  and  an  Ohio  Governor. 
Compare  the  centralised  and  decentralised  types  of  government.        (10) 

5.  Define  social  wealth,  collective  wealth,  utility,  and  value.  Compare 
the  social  benefits  of  capitalising  wealth  with  its  luxurious 
expenditure.    Show  that  commerce  is  productive  labour.  (15) 

6.  Explain  the  propositions  (1)  "Cheap  labour  is  dear  labour";  (2) 
**  Bent  does  not  affect  prices  ** ;  (3)  "  Money  makes  money."  (10) 

7.  (Compare  the  factory  system  of  industrj'  with  the  old  guild  or  domestic 
system.  (10) 

8.  Justify  the  principle  of  labour  organisation.  (10) 

9.  Point  out  the  relation  of  the  market  and  normal  prices  (1)  of  Gold  or 
Silver,  (2)  of  Wheat,  (3)  of  Standard  Oil.  ( 10) 

10.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  Henry  George's  theory  as  to  rent.        (10) 

11.  Wliat  are  the  evils  of  monopoly  1  Is  combination  ever  justifiable  1 
Distinguish  between  a  pool  and  a  trust.  What  is  meant  by  the  socialisation 
(^monopolies?  (16) 

12.  What  is  the  **  problem  of  distribution  ?  "  How  does  it  differ  fron^ 
the  problem  of  exchange  ?  Define  wages  ;  give  both  subjective  and  objec- 
tive points  of  view.    State  and  criticise  the  wage-fund  theory.  (16) 

(Note:  those  taking  civics,  only,  vnil  answer  the  first  four  questions  ; 
those  taking  Economy,  only,  the  last  eight ;  with  choice  as  indicated  above.) 

Boston  has,  in  addition  to  its  general  courses  of  study,  a  com- 
mercial course  for  the  high  schools,  the  fii*st  two  years'  curriculum 
h  ving  been  drawn  up  in  September,  1897,  the  only  changes  made 
from  Qie  ordinary  courses  being  the  substitution  of  phonography, 

*  With  respect  to  civil  government  (and  ethics  as  related  to  it),  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Boston  said  that  there  were  both  masters  and  men 
WHO  saw  the  importance  of  ha\'h)|;  it  studied  in  the  schools. 
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penmanship,  and  commercial  forms  for  a  foreign  language  (French, 
German,  or  Latin),  and  of  book-keeping  and  commercial  geography 
and  arithmetic  for  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  geometry). 
The  commercial  course  consists  of : — 

FntsT  Year. 

English  :  Four  hours  a  week  till  March  1st ;  one  hour  a  week  after 
March  1st.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History  :  Two  hours  a  week.    Ancient  History. 

Phonooraphy,  Penmanship,  and  Comboercial  Forms:  Either  four  or 
five  hours  a  week. 

CoaoiKRCiAL  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeepinq  begun  :  Either  five  or  four 
hours  a  week  till  March  1st ;  either  four  or  three  hours  a  week  after  March 
1st. 

Science  :  Four  hours  a  week  after  March  1st.    Botany. 

Drawing  :  Two  hours  a  week. 

Music  (See  Note  1) :  One  hour  a  week.    Singing. 

Physical  Training  :  Two  hours  a  week.  Gynmastics  for  girb.  Gymnas- 
tics and  Military  Drill  for  boys. 

(Note  1 :  Pupils  excused  from  singing  must  do  additional  work  in  some 
other  study  of  the  coiu'se.) 

Seoond  Year. 

English  :  Three  hours  a  week.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History  :  Two  hours  a  week.  Mediaeval  History.  Modern  History 
begun. 

Phonography,  TYPEWRmNG,  and  Elements  of  Mercantile  Law  :  Either 
three  or  four  hours  a  week 

Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Geography  :  Either  four  or  three  hours 
a  week. 

Science  :  Three  hours  a  week.  Zoology ;  followed  by  a  short  course 
in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Drawing  :  Two  hours  a  week. 

Music  (See  Note  1)  :  One  hour  a  week.    Singing. 

Physical  Trainin  i :  Two  hours  a  week.  Gymnastics  for  girls.  Gym- 
nastics and  Military  Drill  for  boys. 

(Note  1  :  Pupils  excused  from  singing  must  do  additional  work  in  some 
other  study  of  the  course.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  book-keeping,  including  commercial  arith- 
metic, was  ali^eady  an  elective  substitute  for  zoology  in  the  second 
year, 

CAMBRnx}E  English  High  School. 

The  commercial  com-se  adopted  in  May,  1899,  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Enghsh  High  School  is  as  follows : — 

CouHEBCiAL  (Bourse. 

Hours 
Subjects.  per  week. 

First  Year.  r^ 

Ireuch  or  Gterman       -  5 

Algebra         -•  5 

English  History  (seven  months)  and  Physiology  (three  months)       «       3 

English         --  a 

Drawing  .--.••-..        i 
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Second  Tear. 
French  or  Oerman       ...  ...  -       5 

Physics,  5  ;  or  Geometry,  3  ;  and  History  of  Greece  and  Korae,  3,   6  or  6 

English 3 

Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Forms 3 

Third  Year. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 5 

Chemistry,  3,  and  Botany,  2  ;  or  French  and  German     -       -       -  6 

English 3 

Geometry,  or  History  of  Greece  and  Home,  or  of  the  United  States, 

elementary  3 

Fourth  Tear. 

Descriptive  Economics,  Commercial  History  and  Geography    -       -  5 

En^h 5 

Civics,  2,  Astronomy,  2  ;  or  French  or  German 5 

History  of  the  Umted  States,  elementary,  or  a  detailed  study  of  a 

limited  period 3 

All  courses  are  substantially  the  same  for  the  first  year,  and  these 
general  statements  apply  to  all  the  courses : — 

(1)  All  pupils  will  have  a  weekly  exercise  in  music  (choral  singing). 

(2)  Drawing  is  required  of  all  once  a  week  for  the  fh^t  year,  and  is  open 
to  aU  as  an  extra  subject  during  the  remaining  three  years. 

(3)  It  is  expected  that  no  two  foreign  languages  will  be  begun  the  same 
.  year  ;  that  any  foreign  language  once  begun  will  ordinarily  be  continued 

for  two  years,  and  that  a  modern  foreign  language  will  not  be  continued 
longer  than  two  years,  except  by  work  in  conversation. 

(4)  Variations  from  the  courses  as  stated  are  permissible  with  the  approval 
of  the  headmaster. 

One  other  example  may  be  quoted  showing  how  the  ordinary 
public  high  school  adapts  itself  to  technical  and  commercial 
training.  Four  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years,  are  oflfered, 
and  are  shown  in  full  as  typical  of  the  way  in  which  comma*cial 
and  technical  courses  are  co-ordinated  with  those  of  a  more 
general  character  :— 


CouBSB  OF  Study  in  the  B.  M.  C.  Dubfkb  High  School, 

Fall  River, 

(1)  The  General  Course.— In  this  course  certain  studies  are  prescribed, 
but  the  pupil  may  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  required  hours  from  a 
wide  range  of  elective  studies.  Pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  college, 
but  who  desire  a  good  general  education,  are  advised  to  take  this  course. 
It  18  also  the  course  advised  for  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  a  State  normal 
school  or  the  city  training  school  for  teachers. 

(2)  The  College  Preparatory  Course.—Thia  designed  course  is  especially 
for  pupils  fitting  for  college.  It  is  necessarily,  in  many  respects,  a  difficult 
course. 

(3)  The  Technical  Cimrw.— Thfa  course  offers  a  combination  of  the 
ordinary  high  school  studies  with  practical  work  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
machines,  together  with  a  complete  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  tech- 
nical drafting,  and  freehand  drawing. 

6:M8  Tf 
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It  a  intended  for  boys  preparing  for  a  technical  school  such  as  the 
liawrence  Scientific  School,  the  Majeachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
or  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  is  also  intended  for  boys  who 
will  probably  enter  at  once,  after  graduation  from  the  high  school,  upon 
oinc  industrial  pursuit. 

(4)  The  Commercial  Course. — ^This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  pupils 
for  business  piursuits.  Besides  training  for  the  more  technical  demands 
of  business  life,  it  furnishes  opportuni^  for  general  culture  through  the 
study  of  literature,  history,  science,  and  modem  language. 


Notes  on  the  Coubses. 

(1)  In  each  branch  of  the  above  course  there  are  four  exercises  a  week. 

(2)  An  hour  a  week  of  military  drill  is  required  <rf  all  the  boys,  with  such 
exceptions  as  are  made  in  the  rules  governing  pupils  in  this  branch. 

(3)  One  exercise  every  other  week  in  singing  is  required  of  all  pupils. 

(4)  Both  French  and  German  cannot  be  begun  the  same  year.  The 
French  and  Qerman  of  the  senior  year  are  for  those  who  began  them  in 
the  junior  year. 

(5)  The  courses  of  study  may  be  modified  by  the  principal,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Committee  on  High 
School. 

(6)  Pupils  intending  to  enter  a  State  normal  school  or  the  city  training 
school  for  teachers  may  pursue  English  reviews,  as  an  extra,  in  thc^  senior 
year.  English  reviews  include  one  or  two  exercises  a  week  in  arithmetic, 
one  in  English  grammar,  one  in  geography,  and  one  in  United  States 
history. 

(7)  Pupils  of  the  general  coiu^  choosing  Greek,  mathematical  reviews, 
book-keeping,  shop  work,  and  mechanical  drawing,  must  take  them  with 
the  pupils  of  the  college  preparatory,  commercial,  and  technical  '<K>urses, 
respectively. 

(8)  The  right  to  decline  to  form  a  division  in  an  elective  or  alternative 
study  is  reserved  unless  there  be  at  least  twenty -five  applicants  in  the  first- 
year  class,  twenty  in  the  second-year  class,  fifteen  in  the  junior  class,  or 
ten  in  the  senior  class.  This  reservation  applies  also  to  such  studies  as 
the  technical  and  commercial  courses,  mentioned  elsewhere, 

(9)  French  or  German  is  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Qarvard 
University.  .. 

(10)  Experimental  physics  is  required  only  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College  or  the  Lawrence  ScientLBc  School. 

(11)  Pupils  in  the  College  Preparatory  Course  are  allowed  five  years  in- 
stead of  four  for  completing  the  course,  if  their  parents  so  desire. 

(12)  Pupils  intending  to  pursue  the  literary  course  of  some  cdlege  for 
women  must  take  French  two  years  when  required  in  preparation  for 
adnussicm.  For  such  pupils  olaaseiB  in  histcory  <^  England  and  advanced 
rhetoric  are  also  formed  when  necessary. 
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(13)  The  time  given  in  the  technical  course  to  shop  work  and  meclianical 
drawing  is  at  present  less  than  the  amount  intended,  on  account  of  lack 
of  room,  equipment,  and  teaching  force. 

One  of  the  notable  recent  events  in  American  education  is 
the  passing  of  a  law  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  became 
operative  m  September,  1895,  whereby  all  cities  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds  twenty  thousand  are  required  to  maintain  manual 
training  courses  m  connection  with  their  high  school  systems. 
The  significance  of  this  is  seen  when  taken  side  by  side  with 
the  statute  of  1891 — the  culmination  of  a  chequered  but  very 
interesting  story  of  high  school  development  m  this  State — 
that  every  town  must  provide  free  high  school  tuition ;  if  not 
in  a  high  school  of  its  own,  then  in  that  of  another  town. 
Twenty-three  cities,  with  a  population  of  1,494,906,  came  under 
the  law  of  1895 ;  and  it  was  reported  in  January,  1899,  that 
several  high  schools  not  compellea  to  do  so  by  law  had  added 
manual  training  to  their  courses.  In  his  able  apologia, "  How  far 
the  Public  High  School  is  a  just  charge  upon  the  Public 
Treasury "  (published  in  1899),  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  the  State 
Secretary  of  Education,  puts  forward  a  1  wo-fold  justification  of 
the  manual  training  worK  in  the  high  schools.  It  engages  the 
mind  through  the  motor  activities,  often  thereby  workmg  more 
closely  in  line  with  individual  capacities  and  needs,  and  it  has 
the  eifect  of  making  the  taxpayer  more  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  public  higher  education. 

As  to  the  co-ordination  of  academic  studies  with  training  in 
the  manual  arts,  there  is  an  extremely  valuable  chapter  in  the 
volume  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  (Vol.  I.  of  the  Report  for  the  year  1899-1900),  written 
by  Herr  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin,  and  translated  for  issue  in  the 
Keport.  An  interesting  reference  is  made,  by  way  of  illustration,  to 
Demark : — "  Denmark  is  a  country  with  many  flourishing  rural 
popular  high  schools.  Sons  and  daughters  of  peasants  attend 
them  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  general  education."  And 
the  opinion  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Danish 
peasantry  is  quoted  as  to  the  excellent  service  rendered  by  these 
nigh  schools,  and  attributing  the  rise  of  the  butter  trade  of 
Denmark  to  the  better  education  of  the  peasantry.  "  It  cannot 
be  said  with  truth  that  general  education  has  only  a  social,  and 
technical  education  only  an  economic  value,"  urges  Herr  Tews, 
as  one  of  his  general  conclusions.  "The  practical  aim  of 
human  education  is  expressed  in  the  old  saying,  "  Professional 
in  one"  (special  education)  and  "amateur  in  all"  (general 
education)."  The  all-round  educational  equipment  of  the 
man  is  a  factor  in  his  success  as  a  worker.  This  view  in  no 
w^ay  clashes  with  what  has  been  said  above,  with  regard  both  to 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school,  in  laying  stress  on  the 
demand  that'school  education  shall  be  not  merely  oral  or  bookish 
with  an  almost  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  3  R's.  Rather  do  the 
two  points  of  view  lead  up  to  the  same  summary  statement  of 
the  school  ideal  of  curriculum  and  training  as  being  the  "  3  H's," 
or  the  training  of  head,  hand,  and  heart  (or  character). 
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(2)  Mantinl  Training  High  Schools. 

The  developments  indicated  in  the  preceding  section  almost 
inevitably  suggest  the  gradual  establishment  of  special  high 
schools  for  commercial  and  industrial  training,  to  be  given 
side  by  side  \vith  academic  studies.  These  schools  will  not 
necessarily  act  as  manual  training  *  centres "  to  which  pupils 
are  drafted  from  other  schools;  but  will  rank  co-ordinately 
with  the  ordinary  high  schools,  the  only  diiference  being  a  more 
specialised  reference  both  in  choice  of  staff,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  curriculum,  to  commerce  and 
industry. 

The  manual  training  high  schools  of  America  specially  im- 
pressed Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Director  of  the  Manchester  Municipal 
Technical  School,  on  the  occasion  of  his  \i8it  to  the  United  States 
in  April  and  May,  1898.    He  says*  :— 

"  The  most  remarkable  of  the  educational  developments  in  the  States, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  fruitful,  are  to  be  found  in  the  institutions 
known  as  manu^  training  schools,  that  b  to  say,  schools  in  which  manual 
training  forms  an  important  factor  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  is  treated 
as  an  organic  part  of  the  education  given.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  in  this  country  any  such  type  of  school,  though,  of  course,  training  in 
the  use  of  woodworking  tools  has  become  widely  established  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  manual  training  schools  are,  in  fact,  £nglish 
high  schools,  and  have  generally  a  three  or  four  years  course  for  boys  (in 
some  of  them  girls  are  included  alsot). 


«( 


Some  of  these  schools  are  city  schools — that  is  to  say,  they  are  managed 
by  the  municipality,  as,  for  example,  the  Mechanic  Arts  School  of  Boston  ; 
others  are  the  outcome  of  private  beneficence." 


At  present  we  are  concerned  with  the  pubhc  manual  training 
high  schools.  A  very  good  statement  of  the  aim  and  working 
of  such  schools  is  furnished  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1900  describing 
the  manual  training  high  school  of  the  Borough  of  BFooklyn 
(New  York  City). 


The  Manual  Training  High  School  is  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  direction  of  the  Brooklyn  Borough 
School  Board. 


i( 


It  was  opened  as  a  free  high  school  for  boys  on  February  12th,  1894, 


*  Beport  presented  to  the  Manchester  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee.   (Blacklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square,  Manchester.    6d.) 

t  In  some  of  the  elementary  Echorls  also  girls  take  part  of  the  course 
in  woodwork. 
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to  furnish  a  thorough  high  schod  education  to  those  intending  to  pursue 
their  studies  further  in  odlege,  and  to  those  expecting  to  terminate  their 
school  career  with  the  high  schod.  At  the  same  time  it  was  designed 
to  teach  boys  the  appUcation  of  their  studies  to  the  various  occupations 
of  life.  Jn  response  to  many*  apidications,  girb  were  admitted  in  February, 
1896,  under  the  same  conditions  as  boys.  The  fact  that  the  school  meets 
a  popular  demand  is  shown  by  the  present  registry  oi  over  six  hundred 
student%  almost  equally  divided  between  the  sexes. 

'*  The  school  offers  three  different  programmes  of  studies,  with  po8si- 
bilities  of  variation  in  each  so  as  to  meet  almost  any  conditions  that  may 
arise.  The  Science  Course  of  four  years  is  designed  to  prepare  for  such 
courses  in  male  colleges  as  do  not  require  Qreek  for  admission,  also  for 
the  better  technical  schoob,  and  for  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  or  dentistry. 
The  Science  Course  also  prepares  young  men  for  responsible  positions  with 
architects,  builders,  manufacturers,  and  electrical  engineers.  The  Liberal 
Course  of  four  years  prepares  for  the  various  courses  in  the  female  colleges 
not  requiring  Qreek  for  admission,  for  the  Brodclyn  and  Manhattan  training 
schools  for  teachers,  and  for  the  State  normal  schools.  The  lousiness 
Course  ai  three  years  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  direct  entrance 
into  commercial  life. 

The  courses,  in  detail,  are  as  follows : — 

Science  Coukss. 

Periods 
First  Year.  per  Week. 

Algebra 4 

Latin  or  German 5 

English 3 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome 2 

Physidogy  and  Physics 3 

Vocal  Music 1 

Drawing -       --       4 

Joinery,  Turning,  Sheet-metal.    Work,  Forging,  Sewing, 
Knife  Work,  Omamental-uron  W^ork  -       -       -       -       8 

Second  Tear. 
Geometry         -.--  ....4 

Latin  or  German 4 

English 3 

History  of  Modem  Europe 2 

Physics  and  Chemistry    -- 4 

Vocal  Music 1 

Drawing  "*". ^ 

Pattern-making,  Wood-carving,  Sheet-metal  Work, 
Forging,  Moulding  and^  Casting,  Needlework, 
Househdd  Economy,  Cooking  -  8 

Third  Year. 

Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying    -       -       -       -       4 

Latin  or  German -3 

German  or  French,  or  Botany  and  Geology    •       -       •       4 

Physics  and  Chemistry 4 

American  History  and  Civics 2 

English  3 

Drawing ....£ 

Machine  work.  Domestic  Science  and  Constructive 
Problems  - 8 
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Periods 
Fourik  Year.  per  Week. 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Reviews     -       -       -  -        3 

Latin  or  German 3 

Physiography  and  2kx)l<^,  or  German  or  French  -       -       4 

Mechanics  and  Electricity 4 

History  and  Economics 2 

English 4 

Drawing ..-.2 

Applied  Mechanics  and  Machine  Construction  -       -       -       8 

Liberal  Coubse. 

The  first  two  years  dt  the  Liberal  Course  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Science  Course,  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  :— 

Third  Tear. 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry  -----  3 

Latin  or  German 3 

Physics  and  Botany       " .     "       "               "               -  4 

American  History  and  Civics       ...       -       -  2 

English 3 

Drawing  -----.---2 

Machine  Work,  Domestic  Science,  Constructive  Problems  8 

Vocal  Music 1 

Fourth  Year. 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Reviews 3 

Latin  or  German 3 

Physiography  and  Zoology 4 

History  and  Economics    -               2 

English    --               4 

Drawing ..-2 

Constructive  Problems  and  Laboratory  Practice    -  8 

Business  Course. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Business  Course  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  two  courses,  the  third  year  ia : — 

Third  Year. 

Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic      -       -       -      10 

liatin  or  German 3 

Correspondence  and  Commercial  Law    -       -       -       -        2 

English    -.--.-. 3 

American  History  and  Civics 2 

Commercial  Geography  and  Economics  -       -       -       -  2 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 5 

Notes  on  the  above : — 

1.  The  school  day  is  divided  into  six  periods. 

2.  Pupils  electing  Latin  and  German  may  drop  Latin  and  take  up 

French  during  the  fourth  yea^r. 

3.  As  far  as  the  daily  programme  will  allow,  pupils  may  be  permitted 

to  specialise  in  the  last  year  of  their  course,  preparatory  to  their 
proposed  future. 

4.  During  the  third  and  fourth  prears  individual  instruction  in  com- 

position and  declamation  is  given. 
6.  Botany  and  zoology  are  arranged  as  to  sequence,  so  that  botany 

shall  always  be  studied  during  the  spring  months. 
G.  A  second  language  may  be  taken  up  during  the  last  two  ^ears  in 

the  Lil>eral  Course  for  four  periods  per  week,  as  an  option. 
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"  While  careful  attention  is  given  to  several  different  forms  of  manual 
work,  the  institution  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  schocd.  It  is  in  every  sense 
a  high  school.  The  object  in  the  manual  work  is  not  to  teach  a  trade, 
but  is  rather  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various 
occupations,  and  to  teach  the  practical  application  of  the  various  high 
school  studies  to  the  more  common  vocations,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  technical.  The  principle  that  theory  without  practice  is  of  little  value 
is  fully  recognised,  and  so  far  as  possible,  every  principle  taught  in  each 
subject  is  applied  to  work. 

The  school  is  liberally  supplied  with  shops  and  laboratories.  The  chemical, 
physical,  and  bidogical  laboratories  are  each  arranged  so  that  forty  pupils 
can  perform  the  same  experiment  at  the  same  time.  The  electrical  labo- 
ratory contains  a  large  amount  of  apparatus  for  work  in  elementary  electrical 
engineering,  and  with  the  three  electric  motors  in  the  school  gives  ample 
oppcNTtunity  for  experimentation  with  electric  lighting  and  power.  Part 
of  the  machinery  is  run  by  a  motor,  biiilt  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  It 
was  designed  by  the  class  in  physics,  the  drawings  were  made  in  the  mecha- 
nical drawing  class,  and  the  patterns  in  the  workshops.  The  building  was 
wired  for  electric  lights  and  for  a  local  telephone  service  by  the  pupils, 
and  both  Ughts  and  telephones  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  diplomas  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  are  accepted  by  the 
Begents  for  admission  to  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  its  graduates 
are  accepted  on  certificate  by  the  colleges  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  other 
high  schools,  and  its  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  admission  to  the  city  training  school  for 
teaushers,  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

'*  Although  the  first  class  was  graduated  only  three  years  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing occupations  of  a  few  graduates  might  be  enumerated.  Two  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  national  government  (one  at  675  dols.  and  one  at 
1,000  dols.  per  year),  three  are  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  one  is  editor  of  a 
trade  journal  in  New  York,  one  is  associate  editor  of  an  engineering  maga- 
zine, five  are  architectural  draughtsmen,  one  is  head  draughtsman  for 
a  firm  of  patent  attorneys,  twelve  occupy  important  positions  with  manu 
facturing  concerns,  ten  are  in  brokers*  offices,  many  are  teachers,  and 
three  are  in  business  for  themselves.  The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  many 
good  positions  occupied  by  graduates. 

To  take  an  example  of  a  Western  manual  training  high  school, 
that  of  Denver  (Col.),  as  shown  in  the  very  complete  and  well-illus- 
trated course  of  study,  published  in  1898,  exhibits  similar  general 
features :  **  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  furnish  a  liberal  elemen- 
tary education,  suitable  not  only  for  those  who  contemplate  a  higher 
education  later,  but  especially  for  those  pupils  who,  upon  lea\ing 
school,  must  enter  at  once  upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  The 
course  of  study  gives  ample  preparation  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  universities  and  technical  schools,  except  to  depart- 
ments requiring  preparation  in  Greek."  An  abridged  statement 
of  the  course  of  study  is  as  follows : — 

Course  op  Study. 

[Note. — ^The  figures  after  the  studies  indicate  the  number  of  school 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  that  subject.] 

FmsT  Year. 

Mathematics  (5). — ^Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 
Science  (4).— Physical  Geography  until  January  ;  Botany. 
History  and  English  (3). — American   Literature  and  Rhetoric   until 
January ;  Greek  History. 
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FiBST  Ykab — continued. 

Language  (4).— Latin  or  German,  or  English. 

Drawing  (4).— Freehand  (2) ;    Mechanical  (2). 

Manual  Work  (10).— For  Boys:  Joinery,  16  weeks;  wood-turning, 
12  weeks  ;  wood-carving,  10  weeks.  For  Girls :  Plain  sewing  ;  joinery 
on  alternate  days  from  January  to  June. 

Music  (1).— Chorus  singmg. 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

Second  Yeab. 

Mathematics  (4). — ^Algebra ;    Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Science  (5). — Physics  with  kiboratory  practice. 

History  and  English  (3).— Roman  History  until  January  ;  Rhetoric  ; 
English  and  American  Literature. 

Language  (4). — Latin  or  English,  or  German. 

Drawing  (4).— Freehand  (2) ;  Mechanical  (2). 

Manual  Work  (10).— For  Boys:  PaUern-making  and  moulding,  20 
weeks ;  forging,  18  weeks ;  lessons  in  brazing  and  soldering.  For  Girls : 
Drafting  ^ttems ;  cutting  and  fitting  undergarments  ;  machine-sewing  ; 
wood-carving  on  alternate  days  from  January  to  June. 

iftinc  (1).— ChcMHs-anging.  --     ..      ^ 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

Mathematics  (4).— ^Algebra ;  Pland  Trigonometry ;  Bookkeeping*  -u_; 

Science  (7). — Chemistry  with  laboratory  practice  (5) ;  Steam,  Eleelaicity, 
and  Magnetism*  (2). 

History  and  English  (5t).— EngUsh  Histcvy ;  English  Literature  ; 
Civil  Government. 

Language  (4). — Latin  or  Engtish,  or  German  ;    French.| 

Drawing  (4). — Freehand  (2)  ;  Mechanical  (2). 

Manual  Work, — For  Boys :  Vice  work  ;  machine  tool  work  ;  construc- 
tion. For  Girls :  (booking  :  domestic  science.  The  manual  work  of  this 
year  occupies  eight  hours  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  six  hours  per 
week  for  twenty-two  weeks. 

Mu^ic  (1). — Chorus  singing. 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

Fourth  Ybae. 

Mathematics  (4). — Spherical  Trigonometry  ;  Higher  Algebra. 

Science  (5). — Advanced  Chemistry  (5),  or  Advanced  Physics  (5). 

Manual  Work  (6  or  more). — The  student  will  elect  advanced  work  in  any 
of  the  Unes  of  shop  work  already  pursued. 

History  (4). — Study  of  one  or  more  periods  of  American  History  ;  Political 
Economy. 

Language  (5). — French,  or  German,  or  English,  or  Latin. 

Drawing  (2  to  10). — ^Freehand  ;  Mechanical ;  Modelling  in  Clay. 

Music  (1). — Chorus  singing. 

Physical  Culture  (1). 

From  the  above  the  fourth-year  student  will,  with  the  approval  of  the 
principal,  choose  thirty  hours*  work  per  week,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
m\ist  be  chosen  from  the  following  lines  of  wcx-k  :  Mathematics,  Science, 
History,  Language.    The  manual  work  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  manual  training  high  schools  of  Philadelphia  are  deserving 
of  mention,  and  in  this  same  city  Mr.  Liberty  Tadd  presides 

*  With  the  approval  of  the  principal,  shop  work  may  be  substituted. 
t  Three  for  the  first  four  months.    One  of  the  five  periods  is  for  un- 
prepared work. 

French  may  be  substituted  for  Mathematics  in  the  third  year. 
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over  the  work  of  the  public  School  of  Industrial  Art.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Sayre,  Principal  of  the  Central  Manual  Training  (Public)  High 
Sdiool,  informed  the  writer  that  in  his  curriculum  the  time  is 
divided  equally  between  the  manual  training  and  the  academic 
coiu'ses.  French  and  German  replace  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the 
collegiate  preparatory  courses.  Dr.  Sayre  regards  it  as  the  mission 
of  his  school  to  **  give  to  the  commimity  a  class  of  young  men  who 
are  in  direct  touch  with  the  country's  greatest  need — ^American 
skilled  labour."  Of  the  five  himdred  and  more  graduates  of  the 
school,'  the  oldest  of  whom  has  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  forty  are  already  in  positions  of  responsibility  as  superin- 
tendenti,  managers,  foremen,  members  of  fiiros,  etc.  In  an  exhibit 
of  work  at  New  York  diuing  the  year  1895-96  this  school  was 
placed  first  in  a  list  of  five.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the 
conclusion  was  irresistible  that  brains  capable  of  such  admirable 
expression  in  metal  were  under  a  discipline  that  neither  college 
professors  nor  boss  mechanics  could  ask  to  have  improved."  The 
great  employers  of  labour  are,  however,  not  unanimous  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  manual  high  school  training  on  industrial 
efl&ciency.  The  principal  realises  the  ethical  value  of  manual  work, 
speaking  on  the  strength  of  fifteen  years'  experience.  There  is,  he 
said  in  conversation,  an  element  in  a  bov  which  we  often  misname 
badness,  and  which  he  wants  an  outlet  for.  "  This  *  devilry  '  finds 
expression  in  the  push  of  the  plane  and  the  blow  of  the  hanuner." 
Other  schools  might  be  referred  to,*  but  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  will  be  served  by  adding  the  details  of  one  manual  training 
course,  namely,  the  Bmdge  Manual  Training  School,  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  as  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  (**  School  Com- 
mittee ").  This  IB  one  of  the  schools  which  definitely  prepares  pupils 
for  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University.  Ten  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  drawing  and  shopwork,  which  are  bracketed 
together  throughout,  (excepting  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  entering  college,  when  five  hours  are  given  to  manual 
work,  and  ten  hours  to  physics). 

DRAWING  AND  SHOPWORK. 
FiKST  Ykae  (Tenth  Grade). 

The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  includes  the  following : — Use  of  T. 
square,  triangles,  scale,  pencil  and  compass,  mechanical  alphabet  and  its 
applications,  geometrical  constructions,  projections,  prisms,  cylinders,  etc., 
dimensioning,  intersections  and  developments,  and  tests. 

The  coiu^e  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  drawing  from  ornament  in  the 
flat,  elementary  design  and  free-hand  perspective  from  models^ 

The  course  in*  carpentry  and  joinery  is  as  follows :  Saw  and  chisel  exer- 
cises, halved  joints,  blind  mortise  and  tenon  joints,  open  mortise  and  tenon 
jointc^  h  alved  dovetailed  joints,  dovetailed  joints,  brace  Joints,  boring 
exerdses,  dowel  joints,  table  leg  and  rail,  glued  triangle  having  angles  of  30, 
60,  and  90  degrees,  model  of  a  newel  post,  tool  chest,  shoe-blackmg  stand,  etc 

*  The  Manual  High  School  at  Chicago  and  its  efficiency  (in  spite  of  inade- 
quate preipises)  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  V  ice-Consul  Erskine's  report  on 
Education  in  Chicago,  pp.  10-11* 
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The  tools  used  are  rip,  cross-cut,  back,  aad  keyhole  saws ;  block,  jack, 
rabbet  planes  aad  jomter  ;  try-square,  chisels,  gouges,  bit  stock,  bits,  level, 
marking-gauge,  hammer,  nail  set,  mallet,  screw  driver,  counter  sink,  brad- 
awl, spoke  shave,  clamps,  wood  files,  drawing-knife,  mitre  box,  oilstone, 
and  grindstone. 

Second  Yeae  (Eleventh  Grade).* 

The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  includes  the  following : — Inking  with 
ruling  pen  and  compass  pen,  shade  lines,  the  standard  bolt  with  formulae, 
machine  drawing,  dimensioning  and  specifying,  free-hand  outline  drawing, 
mechanical  perspective,  free-hand  perspective  from  models,  free-hand 
machine  drawing,  dimensioned  constructions,  intersection  and  develop- 
ment of  plane  surface  solids  requiring  cutting  planes,  obUque  projections, 
and  tests.  All  sheets  are  executed  in  ink,  except  those  for  free-hand  and 
mechanical  perspective. 

The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  drawing  from  ornament  in  the 
round,  applied  design,  laying  of  flat  colour  washes  with  the  brush,  model  and 
object  drawing. 

The  course  in  wood-turning  is  preparatory  to  pattern-making,  and 
consists  of  exercises  in  measuring  with  caUpers  and  dividers,  and  in  cylin- 
drical, compound,  conical,  globe-chuck,  and  face-plate  turning. 

The  tools  used  are : — Wood-turning  lathe,  inside  cahpers,  outside  calipers, 
dividers,  gouges,  chisels,  cutting-off  tool,  round-nose  and  diamond-point 
tools,  oil-stone,  and  oiler. 

The  pattern-making  work  consists  of  instruction  concerning  moulding, 
draught  of  patterns,  use  of  shrink  rule,  core  prints,  and  core  boxes  ;  followed 
by  exercises  in  laying  out  patterns,  building  up  cone- patterns,  jig-sawing, 
and  all  operations  involved  in  making  both  solid  and  split  patterns. 

The  coarse  in  forging  and  blacksmithing  is  as  follows : — Exercises  in 
care  of  fire,  and  in  drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  riveting,  welding,  punching, 
and  tempering.  Some  of  the  articles  made  are : — The  wedge,  square  point, 
sign  dogs,  stone  dogs,  S-hooks,  bent  welded  rings,  harness  hooks,  truck- 
hangers,  hooks  and  staples,  swivels,  shafting-keys,  shaft  with  shoulders, 
bent  angle  irons  for  strengthening  joints,  welded  angle-irons,  chain  links, 
eyebolts  and  ring,  device  with  bolt  and  cottar,  bolts  and  nuts,  square  and 
ht^jcagonal  lathe  tools,  tempered  spring,  flat  drill,  hammer,  blacksmith's 
tongs,  etc. 

The  tools  used  are : — Portable  forge,  anvil,  hand  hammer,  rule,  square, 
swedges,  fullers,  set  hammer,  hot  chisel,  cold  chisel,  hardy,  outside  spring 
calipers,  heading  tools,  and  various  tools  used  in  caring  for  the  forge  fire. 

Third  Year  (T\\'elfth  Grade). 

The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  is  as  follows  : — Projections  ;  measure- 
ments of  incUned  lines  with  applications  ;  geometrical  constructions,  such 
as  mathematical  curves,  the  helix  with  appUcations  to  screws,  theory  of 
conic  sections,  intersection  and  development  of  soHd  bounded  by  curved 
surfaces  requiring  the  cutting  plane ;  theory  and  execution  of  the  spur 
gears  ;  machine  drawing  (detail  and  assembled)  specified  and  dimensioned 
for  use. 

Each  student  is  treated  as  an  assistant  draughtsman  in  a  large  office.  A 
complete  machine  is  selected  and  each  assistant  draughtsman  is  given 
an  idea  of  some  part  which  he  must  develop,  and  of  which  he  must  produce 
a  correct  working  drawing.  At  least  two  parts  are  thus  treated,  and  each 
student  makes  two  or  more  tracings  of  sheets  not  his  own.  From  these 
he  makes  blue  prints  on  paper  prepared  by  the  class.  The  total  time  in 
the  drawing  office  is  about  seventy  hours. 

•  The  grading  is  carried  forward  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  shows 
how  clearly  the  idea  of  a  well-defined  *'  educational  ladder  "  is  kept  in 
view.    There  are  nine  elementary  grades  in  many  Massachusetts  schools. 
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The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  light  and  shade  in  charcoal, 
drawing  from  the  plaster  cast,  drawing  from  groups  of  common  objects 
comer  of  room,  furniture,  etc.,  and  advanced  design. 

The  machine^hop  course  includes  iron  fitting  and  elementary  machine- 
tod  work.  The  course  in  iron  fitting  is  as  follows---chipping,  filing,  fitting 
of  sUding  parts,  scraping,  polishing,  drilling,  tapping,  bolt  cutting,  hand 
turning,  etc. 

The  tools  used  are  scratch  awl,  machinist's  hammer,  prick-punch,  centre 
punch,  spring  dividers,  spring  calipers,  try-square,  flat,  cape,  and  round- 
nosed  chisels,  various  forms  and  sizes  of  files,  and  the  hand  latne. 

The  elementary  machine-tool  course  consists  of  engine  lathe  work,  in- 
cluding the  cutting  action  and  setting  of  tools,  preparation  of  work  for  the 
lathe,  straight  and  taper  turning  and  boring,  chuck  drilling,  and  the  use 
of  measuring  tods. 

The  tools  used  are:— Engine  lathe,  lathe  tools,  chuck  drill,  calipers, 
reference  gauge,  micrometer  caliper,  and  limit  gauge. 

Fourth  Tbab  (Thibteenth  Grade). 

The  mechanical  drawing  in  the  general  course  consists  of  machine 
mechanbm,  belting  principles,  bevel  gears  (elective),  worm  f^ears,  rack  and 
pinion  (elective),  assembling  a  machine  from  details  (elective),  projection 
and  coat  shadows,  isometric  projection  and  shadows,  use  oS  colour  washes 
and  tints. 

The  student  may,  if  he  dedres,  substitute  the  following  for  the  drawing 
marked  '*  elective  ** : — ^Architectural  details,  as  sections  through  a  building, 
window  casings,  inside  and  outside  finish  and  decorations,  etc.,  and  the 
I^ns  and  elevations  of  at  least  two  houses. 

The  work  for  the  college  course  is  as  follows : — Orthographic  projections 
and  shadows  with  colour  washes  and  tints,  isometric  projection,  simple 
and  complicated  shadows,  isometric  intersections,  etc.,  and  descriptive 
geometry. 

The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  drawing  in  charcoal  (optional) 
or  water  colour,  and  advanced  design. 

The  machine-shop  course  includes  the  use  of  the  engine  lathe  fixtures 
(compound,  back  and  follow  rests,  taper  attachments,  etc.),  screw  cutting, 
use  ci  planer  and  shaper,  milling,  drilling,  and  boring  in  drill  press,  forming 
and  grinding  cutting  tools,  construction  and  assembling  of  machines, 
and  the  use  of  special  tools. 

The  tools  iised  are  those  of  the  third  year,  and  also  the  planer,  shaper, 
milling  machine,  sensitive  drill,  upright  drill,  drills,  reamers,  arbors,  taps, 
and  any  other  tools  needed  to  complete  a  piece  of  work. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  the  pupils  in  each  shop  work  from  blue 

Cints  giving  details  and  specifications,  or  from  drawings  specially  prepare 
themselves. 

The  CShicago  Manual  Training  School  (now  an  integral  part 
of  the  XTniversity  of  Chicago, with  which  it  was  incorporated  in  1897) 
has  been  adequately  described  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine,  and  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds  in  his  Report  to  the  Manchester  Technical 
[Instruction  Committee. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  Boston  public  schools : — 

An  Industrial  High  School  for  Qirlb. 

*'  There  are  many  persons,  interested  in  the  better  education  of  girls, 
who  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I  he  school  committee 
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might  see  the  way  clear  for  the  creation  of  such  a  school.  Probably,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  population  now  going  on  in  parts 
of  the  city,  some  suitable  school  building  will  soon  become  wholly  or  partially 
vacant,  so  as  to  afford  the  desired  accommodation." 

One  has  not- heard  of  the  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances 
which  should  riidkcthis  school  ari  aic^coifipUshed  fact.  But,  accom- 
plished or  not;  the  extract  shows  a  direction  in  which  the  oVganisers 
of  public  education  have  for  some  years  been  looking. 

(3)  Commercial  High  Sdwols. 

Commercial  high  schools*  are  one  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  American  education,  the  movement  being  even  now  only 
in  its  initial  stages. 

**  Within  the  past  decade "  [says  Professor  Ellsworth  Brown  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  monograph  on  Secondary  Education]  "  there  has 
been  a  growing  demand  for  public  commercial  high  schools  in  the  larger 
cities.  Thus  far,  comparatively  slight  provision  has  been  made  to  meet 
this  demand,  but  there  \3  reason  to  expect  that  there  will  in  the  near  future 
be  a  considerable  expansion  of  our  public  education  on  this  side.  The 
business  high  school  in  Washington,  D.C,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  illus- 
tration of  the  serious  interest  which  has  begun  to  appear  in  this  side  of 
secondary  instruction.*' 

In  a  companion  monograph  on  "  Commercial  Education  "  Pro" 
fessor  Edmund  James,  of  Chicago,  says : — 

Secondary  education  of  the  manual  training  type  is  to-day  years  ahead 
of  the  development  which  would  have  been  possible  if  the  separate  manual 
training  high  schools  had  not  been  established.  Place  the  commercial 
course  in  the  ordinary  high  school  largely  under  the  charge  of  the  present 
teaching  force  and  you  rob  the  new  movement  of  half  its  possibilities. 
The  problem  of  working  out  good  secondary  business  education  needs  all 
the  freedom  that  is  feasible  ;  it  can  be  solved  only  by  independent  faculties 
with  every  member  intent  on  the  questions  of  liis  own  department,  of 
course,  but  also  grappling  with  the  problemof  the  entire  scheme  of  studies. 

The  writer  attended  a  lectiu'e  delivered  before  the  Graduates' 
Club  of  Teachers  College  (Columbia  University)  by  Mr.  Meleney, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  general  proposition  was  niainttiined  that 
the  times  demand  High  Schools  of  Commerce.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  experience  gained  in  the  manual  training  high  schools,  and 
to  the  steps  being  taken  in  New  York  to  estabhsh  a  commercial  liigh 
school.  The  education  which  such  a  school  will  give  should  help 
to  prepare  its  pupils  "  for  responsible  positions  at  home  and  abroad 
in  business  concerns  and  in  the  consular  service,  and  for  positions 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation.''  "  In 
America,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  we  have  begun  at  the  pedagogical  end, 
and  are  moving  on  towards  the  commercial"  One  of  the  reasons 
for  a  separate  institution  with  specific  aims  was  the  difficulty  which 
is  said  to  be  experienced  in  some  places  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 

*  These  are  only  touched  upon  here  as  they  form  part  of  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Hartog:*s  report  on  Commercial  Education  in  this  volume. 
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the  commercial  course.  **  It  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  course/'  owing 
to  a  **  feeling  of  aristocracy  which  exists  in  the  high  schools,"  boys 
who  are  jBtting  for  college  being  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  stu- 
dents, and  often  inferior  teachers  being  appointed  to  the  English 
or  commercial  department. 

(in.)  Industrial  and  Commbbcial  Education  in  American 

Colleges  and  TTNivERsniEs. 

The  great  moment  in  the  development  of  higher  industrial  edu- 
cation m  America  was  the  passing  of  the  "  Morrill  Act "  in  1862. 
By  this  Act  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  federal  Government 
for  the  support  of  colleges  whose  chief  aim  should  be  instruction 
in  the  agncultural  and  mechanical  arts  and  in  subjects  sub- 
sidiary to  these,  though  not  excluding  more  academic  studies. 
Now  twenty-nine  of  tne  States  have  each  its  State  university, 
supported  wholly  or  principally  ^on^ public  fuQ4s;-and  inmany 
of  tnese  the  education  is  entirely  free.  In  at  least  one  instance, 
a  State  united  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its  grant  of  public 
lands  imder  the  Morrill  Act  with  money  privately  subscribed, 
to  establish  a  strong  university ;  Cornell  Umversity  resembles  in 
some  ways  a  New  York  State  University,  though  bearing  the  name 
of  its  original  founder.  The  Massacnusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolc^  also,  whilst  depending  chiefly  upon  private  endowment 
and  tuition  fees,  receives  one-third  of  tne  feaeral  Government's 
land  and  other  grants  which  fall  to  Massachusetts. 

There  are  three  main  ^oups  or  types  of  scientific,  technical, 
and  en^neering  colleges  m  America :  those  that  are  of  private 
foundation,  and  are  independent  of  State  control ;  those  that 
are  aflSliated  with  universities  not  under  State  control;  those 
that  are  maintained  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  State  funds.  Of 
the  first  class  are  sucn  colleges  as  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago;  Pratt  Kistitute,  Brooklyn;  the  Bradley 
Institute,  reoria.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  at  Harvard  and  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Columbia  University  are  illustrations  of  the  second  class.  The 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Arts  at  Cornell,  like  the  university 
itself,  holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  position.  The  third  class  is 
represented  by  the  colWes  of  mechanics  and  engineering,  and 
of  agriculture,  at  such  State  universities  as  those  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  by  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Morrill  Act,  and  is  really 
the  institute  of  technology  lor  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  assumed 
its  present  name  when  by  legislative  assent  the  State  accepted 
a  considerable  endowment  from  Mr.  John  Purdue. 

Nearly  all  of  these  colleges  assume  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education  before  admitting  students  to  their  technical 
courses. 

The  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, ;  the  Armour  Institute,  Chicago, 
and  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  have  high  schools  nf 
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their  own.     To  speak  first  of   the  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  ♦  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Special  preparation  for  this  course  is  given  in  the  High  School, 
which  is  practically  a  manual  training  high  school,  with  the  follow- 
ing course  of  study : — 

The  figure  after  each  study  represents  the  number  of  periods  {fifty  minutes) 
a  week. 

FifiST  Year. 
Language : — 

English       '       '       '       ',  '  --.4 

German  or  French,  or  Latin    -       -       -  -       -  4 

History :  Greek  and  Roman 2 

Mathematics  :  Plane  geometry  and  elementary  algebra  -       -  4 

Science  •  Physiography 2 

Music:   Sight  singing 2 

Drawing :  Freehand  and  instrumental 4 

Gymnastics 2 

Manual  Training :  Bench-work  in  wood,  simple  projects,  wood 

carving        ...  -..--.  5 

Second  Yeab. 
Language : — 

English        --.-..  ..4 

German  or  French  or  Latin 4 

History :  Roman  and  Medifeval  -       -       -  -       -       -  3 

Mathematics :  Algebra  and  solid  geometry    -       -       -       -  4 

Science :    Biology 2 

Music  :  History  and  musical  form 1 

Drawing :  Freehand  and  instrumental  drawing  and  design     -  4 

Gymnastics  2 

Manual  Training :  For  boys — Wood-turning,  pattern-making, 
moulding.    For  girlS"-Sewing,  draughting,  cutting,  and 

making  garments ;  study  of  materials     -       -       -       -  6 

Third  Year. 
Language : — 

English        -,-..-  ...    4 

German  or  French  or  Latin  ....        .4 

*  Other  departments  are  fine  arts,  domestic  art,  domestic  science, 
kindergarten,  all  having  complete  normal  courses  (i.e.,  training  courses  for 
teachers),  which  require  attendance  on  five  days  a  week  for  two  years, 
some  of  the  courses  running  to  three  or  four  years.  One  is  tempted  to 
quote  in  brief  the  first  three  normal  courses,  as  teachers  go  from  the  Pratt 
Institute  to  all  parts  of  America. 

Normal  Art  Course, — Freehand  and  instrumental  drawing,  cast,  portrait, 
colour,  design,  modelling,  sketching,  composition,  history  of  art,  psychology, 
history  of  education. 

Normal  Course  in  Domestic  Art, — Sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  draw- 
ing, physical  training,  psychology,  history  of  education,  normal  methods 
and  practice  teaching. 

Normal  Course  in  Domestic  Science, — Natural  sciences :  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  (bacteriology,  botany,  zoology,  physiology).  Applied 
sciences ;  emergencies,  home  niu'sing  and  hygiene,  public  hygiene,  and 
household  economics.  Psychology,  and  the  following  allied  subjects  :  History 
of  education,  Froebers  **  Mother-play,*'  normal  methods,  and  practice 
teaching.  CJookery,  dietetics,  marketing,  and  serving.  Ck>llateral 
work ;  sewing,  drawing,  n^nual  trainii;ig,  laundry  work,  and  physical 
trammg. 
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Third  Yirar— continued.  ^ 

History:   English  2 

Mathematics  or  Language :  Advanced  algebra  or  German  or 

French  or  Latin  -  4 

Science:    Physics       -  -  -       -  4 

Drawing :  Colour  work  and  design,  or  mechanical  drawing    -    4 
Gymnastics  -  ----,.,---    2 

Manual  Training :  For  Boys— Forging  ;  elements  of  decora- 
tive iron-work.  For  Girls — Dressmaking :  Designing,  ^3 
draughting,  fitting,  making  lined  waist,  study  of  design 
and  colour  ;  Costiune  design :  Sketching  hats,  draperies^ 
and  gowns,  outline  and  proportion  of  human  figure ; 
Millinery :  Finishing,  hat-brims,  trimming  hats,  study  of 
formy  line,  colour,  and  textiure            -               -       •       .    ^ 

Fourth  Tear. 

Language  :— 

English ...    4 

German  or  French  or  Latin 4 

History :  American  hbtory  and  civil  government  -       -       -    2 

Mathematics  or  Language :  Trigonometry  or  German  or  French 

or  Latin  "■* 4] 

Science:  Chemistry  -- 4 

Drawing:    Colour-work,  cast  drawing,  and  composition,  or         j 
medianical  drawing 4-, 

Gymnastics 2; 

Manual  Training :  For  Boys — Machine-shop  ;  bench  work 
and  machine  tools*  For  Girls— Domestic  science,  cookery, 
emergencies  and  home  nursing    -       -  .       .       .    q 

The  ph3^cs,  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  and  manual  train- 
ing are  conducted  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 
With  regard  to  the  manual  training  the  prospectus  says : — 

Manual  Training. — One-fifth  of  the  time  throughout  the  four  school 
years  is  devoted  to  hand  and  tool  work.  The  ptirpose  is  purely  educa- 
tional, the  development  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  organism  ;  and, 
since  this  power  is  wrapped  up  in  the  tissues  <^  the  brain,  the  work  must 
be  regard^  as  an  essential  form  of  intellectual  training.  The  resulting 
skill  of  hand  aiid  eye  makes  possible  a  more  complete  and  useful  life.  The 
boys  and  girls  work  together  in  the  wood  room  during  the  first  year,  and 
the  results  are  found  to  be  quite  as  helpful  for  the  girls  as  for  the  boys. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  they  separate,  the  boys  taking,  during 
the  remaining  years,  comrses  in  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  moulding, 
forging,  vice-work,  and  machine  construction,  while  the  girls  have  sewing, 
dressmaking,  miUinery,  and  cookery. 

The  manual  training  \a  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  high  school,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  its  most  important  service. 

Steam  and  Maohinb  Design  (Department  of  Technology). 
Five  Days  each  Week— Two  Tears. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  as  sound  and  thorough  a 
mechanical  training  as  b  possible  in  the  limit  of  two  years,  and  it  ib  espe- 
cially designed  to  furnish  those  who  wish  to  enter  manufacturing  or  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  or  in  other  ways  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  machinery  of  any  kind,  with  a  training  of 
immediate  value,  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  enough  to  enable  them  to 
fill  positions  of  responsibility. 

It  aims  to  give  a  complete  technical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the 
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various  types  of  modern  machinery  and  the  forces  underlying  them,  and 
is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  conduct  or  superintend  mechanical  enter- 
prises. The  practical  equipment  which  it  gives  will  enable  them  properly 
to  grasp  the  problems  that  will  confront  them  in  the  draughting  room  and 
the  shop.  For  this  reason  much  time  is  devoted  to  mechaniod  drawing 
and  machine  design  and  to  shopwork  and  machine  construction. 

Each  of  the  students,  or  a  number  of  them  jointly,  before  the  end  of  the 
course,  construct  one  or  more  complete  machines,  such  as  a  drill-press,  a 
dynamo,  an  engine  lathe,  a  milling  machine,  etc.  They  make  the  patterns 
for  their  own  castings  in  the  foundry,  and  in  the  machine  shop  they  not  only 
get  the  experience  of  building  and  assembling  the  complete  machine,  but 
also  of  making  the  milling  cutters,  taps,  counter-bores,  and  the  other  special 
tools  necessary  for  its  construction.  Thus  they  go  through  the  process  of 
manufactTire  from  raw  material  to  finished  product. 

The  instruction  in  mechanism,  mechanics,  valve  gears,  theory  of  the 
steam  engine  and  steam  boiler,  power  measurement  and  transmission, 
and  strength  c^  materials  is  planned  to  give  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  construction  and  operation  of  all  types  of 
machinery. 

This  class-room  training  is  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  practical 
experimenting  in  the  steam  and  testing  laboratories,  and  the  student  is 
here  required  to  test  the  accmracy  of  his  theoretical  results.  Ii^truction 
in  mathematics  is  given  throughout  the  two  years  ;  and  physics,  including 
the  subjects  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity,  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  first  year's  work. 


The  figure  after 


FALL   TERM. 

Mathematics     • 

(Algebra) 
Phyidcs  (Mechanics) 
Physical  Laboratory 
Mechanical  Drawing 

(Projections) 
Freehand  Drawing  • 
Shopwork  • 
(Carpentry  and  Pat* 
tern-making) 


COURSE   OF   STUDY. 
etich  study  represents  the  number  of  periods  a  week. 


3 

2i 
5 

1 
o 


Mathematics  -  -  5 
(Advanced  Algebra) 
Mechanism  -  •  5 
Machine  Design  -  5 
Mechanical  Labora- 
tory -  -  -  3 
Shopwork  -        -4 

(Machine-work) 


First  Year. 

winter  term. 

Mathematics    •        -  5 

(Plane  Geometry) 
Physics     •        •        -  3 

(Heat) 
Physical  Laboratory  2) 
Mechanical  Drawing  5 

(Shop  Drawing) 
Freehand  Drawing  -  1 
Shopwork  -        -  6 

(Foundry  and  Forge) 

Second  Year. 

Mathematics    -  -  5 

(Solid  Geometry) 
Steam  •  engine     and 

Steam-boilers  •  5 

Machine  Design  -  6 

Steam  Laboratory  -  3 

Shopwork         -  -  4 


(Machine  Constraction) 

Note. — All  periods  in  Drmmng,  Shopwork^  and 
ong ;  all  other  periods  are  one  hour  each. 


SPRING   TERM. 

Mathematics  •  6 

( Plane  Trigonometry) 

Physics       -        •        -  3 

(Electricity) 
Physical  Laboratory  •  2} 
Mechanical  Drawing  -  5 

(Engine  Details) 
Freehand  Drawing     •  1 
Shopwork  -        -        -  6 
(Forge  and  Vice-work) 


Mathematics      -        -  5 
(Analytical  Geometry) 
Mechanics  &  Strength 

of  Materials  •  -  5 
Machine  Design  -  5 
8tr.  of  Materials  Lab.  S 
Shopwork  -        -        -  4 

(Tool-making) 

Laboratory  are  two  hours 


Applikd  Elbctrictty. 
Five  Days  Each  Week— -Two  Years. 

This  course  aims  to  furnish  a  preparation  suitable  for  the  many  wlio 
wish  to  en^ge  in  the  various  electriod  industries  which  are  playing  a  more 
and  more  important  part  in  our  modern  life,  and  who  are  imable,  for  lack 
of  time  or  means,  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  technical  training. 

During  the  first  year  much  time  is  given  to  physics.     After  mechanicSy 
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heat,  sound,  and  light  have  been  considered,  the  subjects  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  taken  up,  and  extended  practice  is  afforded  with  the  testing 
and  measuring  instruments  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  second  year  a  further  study  and  practice  with  the  Wheatstone 
bridge,  voltmeter,  ammeter,  wattmeter,  Kelvin  balance,  and  dynamometer 
is  obtained  in  a  specially  constructed  testing  laboratory  with  isolated 
masonry  piers. 

Following  this  comes  study  of  the  principles,  operation,  and  construction 
of  dynamos,  motors,  and  transformers,  methods  of  current  distribution, 
and  lighting  and  power  systems. 

The  class-room  instruction  is  supplemented  by  much  work  in  the  electrical 
laboratory,  which  la  equipped  with  a  model  plant,  including  automatic 
engine,  various  types  of  dynamos,  switchboard,  transformers,  motors,  and 
lighting  apparatus,  affordmg  opportunity  for  experimental  study  and  for 
varied  and  continuous  practice  in  the  operation  of  electrical  machinery. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
The  figure  after  each  study  represents  the  number  of  periods  a  week. 

First  Year. 


FALL  TERM. 

Mathematics      -       -  5 

(Aljgebra) 
Physios  (Mechanics)  -  5 
Physical  Laboratory  •  2) 
Chemistry  -        -        -  2 

(Non-metals) 
Chemical  Laboratory  •  1^ 
Mechanical  Drawing  •  3 

(Projections) 
Shopwork   -        •        -2 

(Carpentrv  and  Pat- 
tern-making) 


5 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 


WINTER  TERM. 

Mathematics      -       -  5 

(Plane  Geometry) 
Physics       -        -        -  5 

(Heat,  Light,  Sound) 
Physical  Laboratory  •  2^ 
Chemistry  (Metals)    •  2 
Chemical  Laboratory  •  1^ 
Mechanical  Drawing  -  3 

(Shop  Drawing) 
Shopwork    -        -        -2 
(Pattern-making  and 
Foundry) 

Second  Year. 

Mathematics      -       -  5 

(Solid  Geometry) 
Mechanics  •        -        -  3 

(Prime  Movers) 
Applied  Flectricity    -  2 

(Transmission) 
Applied  Electricity    •  4 

(Laboratory) 
Mechanical  Drawing  •  3 

(Wiring  Plans) 
Shopwork  •        -        -3 

(Machine-work) 


SPRING  TERM. 

Mathematics      -        •  5 

(Plane  Trigonometry) 

Physics       -        •        -  5 

(Electricity) 
Physical  Laboratory  •  2^ 
Chemistry  •        •        -  2 
(Qualitative  Analysis) 
Chemical  Laboratory-  IJ 
Mechanical  Drawing  •  3 

(Engine  Details) 
Shopwork  -        -        -  2 

(Forging) 


Mathematics  -  -  5 
(Analytical  Geometry) 

Mechanics  •  -  -  3 
(Strength  of  Materiab) 

Applied  Electricity  -  2 
(Motors  and  Lighting) 

Applied  Electricity  -  4 
(Laboratory) 

Mechanical  Drawing  -  3 
(Power  Plants) 

Shopwork   •        -        -  3 

(Dynamo  Construction) 


fifathematics 

(Advanced  Algebra 
Mechanics  - 

(Steam) 
Applied  Electricity 

(Generation) 
Applied  Electricity 

(laboratory) 
Mechanical  Drawing 

(D3pamo  Details) 
Shopwork  - 

(Forge,  Vise- work) 

The  social  aspects  of  industrial  training  were  uppermost  in  the 
writer's  mind  when  visiting  the  Institute,  and  he  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  the  head  of  the  iron-working  department,  and  realising 
in  part  the  aim  and  spuit  of  the  instructors  in  their  work,  as 
well  as  its  industrial  value.  It  was  one  of  several  exi:)eriences 
which  went  to  show  that  the  industrial  training  given  at  the  best 
American  centres  is  not  a  matter  of  prospectus  and  catalogue;  but 
a  question  rather  of  the  spirit  infused  into  the  courses  by  the  in- 
structors. "  Our  aim,"  said  this  instructor,  "  is  not  to  make 
mechanics  of  them  so  much  as  to  make  men  " ;  and  added,  one 
hopes  somewhat  hyperboUcally :  "  That's  what  I  he  awake  at 
night  thinking  about."  The  constant  thought  is  to  appeal  to  and  if 
necessary  to  create  the  motive  of  interest  in  the  work.    "  Last 
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year  ten  boys  asked  to  be  excused  the  machine  work ;  finding 
they  could  not  be,  they  came  with  kid  gloves  in  the  first  place,*  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  six  of  them  actually  went  into  the  depart- 
ment, and  were  satisfied  to  start  at  the  beginning.  One  of  them, 
a  boy  of  well-to-do  parents,  now  puts  in  ten  hours  a  day,  and  it 
will  be  his  line."  "  The  spirit  of  the  teacher,"  said  the  same  gentle- 
man, "  goes  beyond  that  of  the  instructor ;  it  is  more  like  the  feeling 
of  a  father  for  a  son.  We  want  to  turn  out  representative  men." 
The  combined  work  of  the  pupils  (generally  those  in  their  last  year) 
upon  a  piece  of  machineiy  for  use  in  the  workshop  has  a  very  good 
effect.  The  boys  make  the  various  parts  according  to  their  ability, 
yet  each  boy  works  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the  machine, 
though  perhaps  in  its  lougher  phases.  "  The  great  effect  of  this 
*  project-work '  is  that  each  part  has  to  fit  the  others ;  and  no 
one  wants  to  spoil  another  boy's  work."  Various  pieces  of 
machinery  bore  an  inscription  such  as :  "  Built  by  Pratt  High 
School  pupils,  1899."  "This,"  said  the  instructor,  "has  been 
part  of  my  equipment  for  a  year."  One  great  feature  of  the  work 
is  to  give  command  of  principles  rather  than  mere  mechanical 
details. 

An  absolutely  similar  impression  was  given  by  Professor  Alder- 
son,  Dean  of  the  Technical  College,  and  Professor  Monin,  Dean  of 
the  Armour  Scientific  Academy  (spoken  of  for  uniformity  through- 
out this  paragraph  as  the  High  School),  at  the  Armour  Institute^ 
Chicago.  Pupils  are  only  admitted  to  the  high  school  after  com- 
pleting an  elementary  school  course.  It  is  distinctly  intended 
to  be  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Technical  College,  tiie  Kinder- 
garten Normal,  or  some  other  of  the  associated  departments.  The 
preparatory  courses,  four  in  number,  have  been  planned  with 
special  objects  in  view :  The  first  offers  the  requiied  preparation 
for  admission  to  the  best  colleges ;  the  second  is  annoxmced,  in 
response  to  nimierous  applicants  and  at  the  request  of  eminent 
physicians,  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
The  tbii*d  course  is  the  distinctively  English  course.  The  fourth 
jn-esents  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Technical 
College,  and  is  to  be  taken  only  by  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Academy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  fomi^h  of  these  courses, 
wliich  differs  from  the  others  in  not  having  a  compulsoiy  fomih 
year.  What  is  specially  i*emai'kable  is  the  academic,  as  distinguished 
from  the  industrial,  character  of  this  preparatory  course.  In 
chemistry,  over  and  above  the  three  hours  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, four  hours  a  week  are  ordinarily  spent  in  the  laboratoiy, 
not  only  to  give  a  more  practical  side  to  the  general  chemistr}', 
but  also  as  a  preliminary  training  for  the  more  advanced  and 
systematic  course  in  the  college.    The  ph}^ics  coiu'se  in  a  similar 

*  One  of  the  forewords  of  the  section  describing  the  High  School 
Department  is:  "The  school  distinctly  declines  all  compulsion  in  the 
matter  of  scholarship  and  all  police  duty  in  the  matter  of  conduct.  It  is 
open  only  to  those  of  earnest  purpose  and  acceptable  behaviour." 
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way  prepares  for  the  more  technical  work  of  the  college.  The 
solid  geometry  involves  less  demonstration  than  the  plane  geometry, 
but  is  made  practical  by  the  required  use  of  algebra,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  regular  soUds,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  subject  to  a  large  nmnber  of  problems. 

COURSE   IV.   (Minimum). 

Year  I.  Year   H.  Year  III. 

Algebra     -        -        -  5  French  or  German    -  5  French  or  (ierman  -  5 

£ngliBh      -        -        -  5  Plane  Ueometry        -  5  Physics       -        -  -  5 

English  or  Greek     -v  Chemistry                 •  5  Algebra  Review  \ 

HListory                    I  English  Composition  3  SoRd  Geometry  /  5 

American  or  -             I  ^  Freehand  Dramng  -  2  Trigonometry  J 

Roman  History      J  (During  Winter  Mechanical  drawing  -  2 

Civil  Government  or  I  and  Spring  Term)  English       -        -  -  2 

Mediaeval  History/  Chemistry  Review  -  1 
English  Readings     •  2                                                     (elective) 

17  20  20 

In  the  College. course  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  cultural 
work.  In  the  freshman  year,  there  are  courses  in  English  (com- 
position and  literature),  which  sum  up  the  high  school  work,  extend- 
ing and  enlarging  upon  it.  In  the  sophomore  year,  the  historj' 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States  are  taken 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms,  respectively,  two  hours 
weekly.  In  the  Junior  (third)  year,  the  principles  of  economics 
are  studied  throughout  the  year,  two  hoiu^  weekly  being  given 
to  class  work.  The  course  consists  of  lectures,  required  reading, 
and  as  much  "  seminar  "  work  as  time  permits.  In  the  Senior 
Year  are  taken  logic.(one  term),  psychology  (one  term),  philosophy 
of  the  inductive  sciences  (one  term),  for  two  hours  weekly.  The 
last-named  subjects  are  made  to  lead  on  one  to  another ;  thus  from 
economics  to  logic  is  a  transition  from  inductive  to  deductive ; 
**  the  technical  student  would  otherwise  kick  against  logic.*'  With 
regard  to  the  senior  year,  Professor  Monin,  who  conducts  the  course, 
said  that  it  is  three-fourths  ethical ;  in  the  second  term,  James* 
Psychology  (briefer  course)  is  used  as  the  text-book,  and  the  third 
term's  work  is  "  practically  ethics."  The  general  statement  of 
the  prospectus  runs : — 

The  three  courses  in  logic,  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of  the  inductive 
sciences  form  a  sequence  and  are  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
more  important  mental  processes,  assumptions,  and  laws  that  underlie  o  11 
human  knowledge.  In  order  "  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole  "  the 
literary  type  of  collegiate  education  on  the  one  hand  needs  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  and  accurary,  and  the  scientific  type  on  the 
other  hand  must  be  infused  with  the  broadening  and  inspiring  spirit  of 
literary  and  phflosophic  thought.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  course 
is  offered  to  the  semors.*^^ 

The   four    yeai*s'    courses    for  graduation    in  (a)  Mechanical 
Engiijeering,  \b)   Electrical   Engineering,   (c)   Civil   Engineering^ 
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(d)  Arcnitecture,  (e)  Science,  are  printed  in  full  in  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Erskine's  report  (pages  26  to  35). 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine  also  reproduces  some  of  the  strictures 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Technical  College  with  regard  to  English  technical 
instruction  The  writer's  'conversation  with  Dean  Alderson 
showed  that  the  latter  had  not  recovered  from  the  mood  of  angry 
surprise  which  his  visit  to  English  technical  schools  had  produced. 
He  visited  such  as  he  was  told  were  "  types  of  all  there  was  to  be 
seen" —and,  judging  from  the  towns  he  mentioned, one  would  imagine 
this  to  be  the  case — ^he  "  went  round  them  religiously,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  they  were  leaving  out  the  moral  side."  There 
were  courses  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  piu'e  and  applied 
sciences,  but  we  were  "  not  working  to  make  the  man."  "  Here^ 
it  is  the  man  first,  and  the  engineer  second."  "The  course  of 
training  which  is  "  best  for  a  young  man  to  follow,  in  order  best  to 
fit  him  for  success  in  the  line  of  engineering  work,  seems  unknown 
to  the  English."  The  dean  spoke  half  apologetically,  by  way 
of  parenthesis ;  confessed  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  sui'prise  to 
him,  and  that  when  he  had  given  utterance  to  his  impressions  in 
a  public  address  at  Buffalo,  before  the  Central  Railway  Club — 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine  quotes — the  audience 
was  equally  amazed,  and  he  had  then  and  there  either  to  "  prove 
his  statement  or  eat  his  words."  Amongst  other  points  of  criticism 
was  one  concerning  our  system  of  examinations.  "  The  examina- 
tion system  as  conducted  in  England  is  the  bane  of  the  work.  It 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  you  are  shown  an  examina- 
tion room  as  a  special  point  of  interest."  {Sec  also  Appendix  E, 
p.  201). 

One  might  write  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Peoria 
(111.),  the  dean  of  which  is  a  young  Englishman,  but  it  would  only 
be  to  indicate  the  same  general  phases  of  the  industi'ial  education 
movement  as  other  institutes  of  the  kind  present.  Like  Pratt 
and  Armom*  Institutes,  the  Peoria  Institute  combines  high  school 
and  college  work.  It  has  been  heartily  welcomed  as  an  addition 
to  the  city's  opportunities  by  the  superintendent  and  board  of 
education,  and  of  the  347  students  enrolled  in  1899,  243  wei-e  from 
Peoria.  The  institute  has  been  freely  written  about  as 
showing  how  mental  and  industrial  eclumtion  may  be  combined. 
The  Bradley  Institute  is  also  like  the  Pratt  and  Armom*  Institutes 
in  lx)ing  of  private  foundation,  having  been  originally  planned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Bradley  as  a  memorial  to  their  deceased  children, 
and  the  idea  having  been  carried  out  by  the  latter  after  her  husband's 
death.  Her  wish  has  been  "  to  afford  the  young  people  of  Peoria 
and  vicinity  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  practical  and  serviceable 
education,  and  particularly  to  teach  them  to  work,  and  to  regard 
work  as  honourable."  The  institute  was  opened  in  1897.  The 
school  was  descril)ed  by  the  dean  not  so  much  as  a  manual  training 
high  school,  but  as  a  high  school  including  such  manual  arts 
and  domestic  economy  as  the  promotei-s  of   the   school  believe 
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all  high  schools  ought  to  include  for  complete  intellectiial  and 
moral  culture. 

The  Bradley  Institute  has  one  or  two  special  features,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  its  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
so  that  its  two  college  years  (freshman  and  sophomore)  run  pari 
passu  with  and  are  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  at  the  University.  The  institute  grants  the 
diploma  of  Associate  in  Science,  or  Arts,  or  Literature.  There  is 
no  financial  connection  between  it  and  Chicago  University.  The 
following  is  the  general  statement  of  the  curriculum : — 

Period, — ^The  Courses  of  Study  are  arranged  so  that  a  student  may  enter 
at  the  end  of  the  common  schod  coiu'se  and  continue  through  six  years' 
work ;  gaining,  first,  a  broad  and  practical  general  education,  and  in  addition 
special  preparation  for  one  of  the  following  pursuits :  (1)  Business,  Trade 
or  Technical  Work.  (2)  Advanced  Study  in  a  College,  University  or  School 
of  Engineering.    (3)  Professional  Study  in  Law  or  Medicine. 

Divisions, — The  six  years  of  study  are  divided  into  three  two-year  periods, 
as  follows : — 

The  Lower  Academy  (First  and  Second  Years).  /• » 

The  Higher  Academy  (Third  and  Fourth  Years). 

The  College  (Fifth  and  Skth  Years). 

1.  Lower  Academy^  corresponding  to  the  first  tioo  years  of  a  High  Scfwol 
Course, — The  work  of  the  Lower  Academy  aims  to  lay  a  firm  and  broad 
foundation  ;  moreover  at  this  period,  in  most  cases,  neither  pupil,  teacher, 
nor  parent  can  decide  rationally  upon  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  pupil's  mind  ; 
for  these  two  reasons  the  curriciuum  for  this  period  is  made  to  include  a 
wide  variety  of  work,  and  is  the  same  for  all  students. 

2.  Higher  Academy,  corresponding  to  the  last  two  years  of  a  High  School 
Course, — When  the  student  reaches  the  Higher  Academy,  some  knowledge 
of  his  special  tastes  and  aptitude  has  been  gained.  He  is  then  allowed  to 
specialise  to  a  limited  extent. 

3.  College^  corresponding  {according  to  the  group)  to  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  a  College,  University,  or  Engineering  School, — In  the 
CcJlege  the  special  work  is  carried  forward,  with  a  large  amount  of  freedom, 
including  a  certain  amount  ci  purely  elective  work. 

For  the  student  who  has  passed  the  Lower  Academy,  six  groups  of  studies 
are  open.  Five  of  these  groups  are  marked  by  a  large  proportion  of  a  certain 
kind  of  work,  and  are  named  in  accordance  with  this  fact  as  follows :  Science 
Group,  Engineering  Group,  Mechanic  Arts  Group,  Classics  Group,  Litera- 
ture Group  ;^the  sixth  is  called  the  General  Group. 

The  significant  symbols  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  are  a  book  and  an  anvil,  and  its  motto  Mens  et 
Manus.  It  oflFers  a  college,  that  is  a  postrhigh  school,  course  pure 
and  simple.  One  finds  many  traces  of  the  hand  of  its  late 
President,  Francis  A.  Walker.  There  are  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  distinct  courses  leading  to  graduation  (B.Sc),  each 
of  fom*  years.  Whilst  it  is  primarily  a  school  of  industrial 
science,  a  definite  place  is  given  to  language,  Uterature,  history, 
and  economics.  The  study  of  these  subjects  forms  part 
of  the  courses  for  at  least  three  years  (English  is  required  during 
the  first  two  years  in  all  cases) ;  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 
develop  what  may  be  called  the  humanistic  element  rather  than  to 
diminish  it.  The  choice  of  course  is  made  during  the  first  year,  the 
aim  of  each  course  being  stated  in  a  few  introductory  words,  showing 
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the  career  or  profession  for  which  it  is  designed  to  prepare.  Over 
and  above  the  engineering  courses  of  various  kinds,  there  are  courses 
in  architectiu^,  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  geology ;  and  there  is 
a  general  course  "  for  those  students  who  wish  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion based  upon  scientific  study  and  experiment,  but  including 
a  larger  amount  of  philosophical  study  in  history,  economics, 
language,  and  literatiure  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  other  courses."  This  course,  quoting  from  a 
calendar  of  a  few  years  back,  is  adapted  for  those  intending  to  enter 
upon  trade,  banking,  manufactiu^,  journalism,  or  tlie  teaching  of 
social  and  political  science.  *'  It  is  particulaily  intended  for  those 
who  seek  administrative  positions  in  business,  where  in  place  of 
detailed  technical  knowledge,  a  more  liberal  training  is  of  great 
advantage,  and  where  a  systematic  study  of  political  and  social 
relations  and  familiarity  with  scientific  methods  and  processes 
are  alike  essential.  .  .  .  The  cmriculimi  has  been  arranged 
in  the  belief  that  the  origin,  growth,  and  laws  of  political  and  in- 
dustrial society  can  best  be  approached  through  the  methods  used 
in  natural  science."  Physics  and  chemistry  are  therefore  included — 
a  new  phase  of  the  humanism  of  science,  that  which  arises  from  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  sdences  being  already  somewhat 
familiar — and  "  from  the  study  of  biology,  including  botany  and 
zoology  as  a  basis,  the  student  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  study 
of  man  in  society,  and  to  consider  the  history  and  significance 
of  social  institutions,  such  as  the  family,  the'  State,  and  the 
Church.  Physical  science,  biology,  anthropology,  social  science  and 
history,  political  and  industrial  history,  and  international  law  thus 
present,  throughout  the  course,  a  definite  progressive  relation- 
ship." Mr.  J.  H.  Eeynolds  speaks  in  high  praise  of  this  world- 
famous  institute,  quoting  Mr.  W.  Mather's  opinion  that  it  is  "  the 
finest  technical  institution  in  the  world."  For  an  account  of  the 
excellent  laboratory  equipment,  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
departments,  the  hours  allotted  to  manual  instruction,  the  success 
of  women  students,  and  the  value  of  the  institute  to  the  engineering 
world  (out  of  366  students  who  had  graduated  from  the  mechanical 
engineering  department,  311  being  then  known  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  engineering  profession)  reference 
may  be  made  to  Mr.  Reynolds*  Report  (pages  7  to  10). 

Judging  from  more  than  one  statement,  America  has  taken 
Germany  and  Switzerland  for  her  models  in  their  methods  of 
i  ndustrial  training. 

The  business  value  of  a  college  education. 

As  to  a  college  in  the  sense  of  a  university  education,  one  of  the 
discussions  of  the  day  turns  upon  the  question,  Does  a  college 
education  pay  ?  Inasmuch  as  this  was  formerly  always  answered 
in  the  negative,  thejfact  of  the  point  being  debated  shows  a  decided 
tendency  to  a  change  of  view.  One  of  th(^  most  notable  contributors  to 
the  debate  js  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  who  in  an  article 
xinder  the  abov^  title,  which  appeared  in  a  well-known  weekly 
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journal  in  the  early  summer  of  1900,  answered  the  question  in 
favour  of  a  college  education.  At  New  York  and  Cambridge 
(Boston)  the  same  opinion  was  expressed.  The  librarian  of  the 
Columbia  University,  himself  a  former  univprsity  president  (sec 
also  page  227),  said  that  not  long  before  a  New  York  business  man 
had  been  aslang  him  what  young  men  they  had  at  Coliunbiawho 
were  just  finishing  their  courses,  and  stating  that  he  was  prepared 
to  start  young  university-trained  men  of  the  right  kind  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000.  The  whole  question  was  ably  and  succinctly  argued 
in  an  article  in  the  Educational  Review*  by  Mr.  J.  Branch  Taylor, 
originally  read  before  the  College  Alunmi  Club,  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  in  November,  1899.  After  noting  the  importance  of 
business,  and  expressing  "  little  sympathy  for  those  who  fail  to 
brace  themselves  up  to  the  righteous  demands  of  society,  and  talk 
of  the  sordidness  and  low  plane  of  business,"  the  waiter  asked. 
What  are  the  cardinal  elements  of  the  business  faculty?  and 
answered,  Penetration,  tact,  and  nerve.  "The  fundamental  of 
fundamentals  for  all  success  and  for  all  activity  is  simply,  clearly, 
without  distortion,  and  with  no  fictitious  elements,  to  see."  This 
clear  vision  the  business  man  would  "invoice  for  himself  under 
the  plain  name  of  '  level-headedness  *  or  '  horse-sense ' ;  but  it  is 
insight,  penetration — ^magnificent,  effective,  imshackled  sight.  .  .  . 
And  when  we  define  the  business  man  as  a  gatherer  of  facts  through 
external  observation  for  practical  use,  we  declare  that  his  vision 
is  alert  as  well  as  dear."  He  is  "  keen-sighted,"  his  faculties  are 
actively  turned  outward.  "  A  second  cardinal  trait  of  the  successful 
business  man  is  the  power  of  setting  up  combinations — ^the  tactical 
sense.  .  .  .  He  measures  the  existing  situation  and  matcJbes  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  vital  spirit  of  enterprise,  "fiiird,  nerve — ^the  quality  which 
puts  one  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties  and  opposition,  and  keeps  him 
there — ^which  makes  a  man  calm  in  the  face  of  waiting— which 
keeps  him  steady  under  pressmre — which  quiets  his  thmking  so 
that  he  can  measiu^  things  as  they  are,  no  matter  how  complex 
or  how  threatening,  without  trepidation.  .  .  .  We  have  oiu* 
question,  therefore,  reduced  to  somewhat  definite  terms  and  are 
asking  it  in  different  form  when  we  inquire  :  In  how  far  do  our 
colleges  contribute  to  clear,  unhindered  vision  and  the' habits  of 
close  observation  ?  To  what  extent  do  they  promote  the  talent 
of  moving  to  certain  ends  by  chosen  means  and  selected  combina- 
tions? How  far  do  they  cultivate  independence,  firm-knit  individu- 
ality, a  manly  assertion  of  self  in  the  world  ?  "  The  writer  of  the 
article  first  takes  up  the  case  against  the  colleges,  and  admits  that 
the  cloister  spirit,  the  spirit  of  immurement  from  the  world  has  lain 
against  business  faculty  because  '*  separated  by  a  whole  diameter 
from  the  spirit  of  external  observation.  ...  If  any  men  of  strong 
character  brought  away  business  aptitude  from  the  domain  of  such 
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a  spirit,  it  was,  in  its  relation  to  that  spirit,  a  survival  and  not  a 
product.  It  was  Jack,  of  Bean-stalk  fame,  escaping  by  his  agility." 
This  spiiit,  "  as  it  has  marked  oiu*  colleges  historically,  and  in 
whatever  degree  it  exists  in  them  to-day,  is  imfriendly  to  external 
observation  and  to  business.*'  Also,  there  was  "  in  the  college 
course  as  we  knew  it  not  only  scant  cultivation  of  the  tactical  sense, 
but  much  that  was  against  it.  .  .  .  Over-valuation*  of  pure 
intellectual  truth,  .  .  .  Oriental  repose  and  contentment  of  mind 
which  find  the  chief  purposes  of  life  in  lofty  association  with  intan- 
gible entities,"  have  contributed  strongly  to  habits  of  mind  which 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  practical  plan  of  gathering  truths 
together  for  a  set  purpose,  and  have  induced  an  attitude  which  "  re- 
nounces a  campaign  while  it  waits  for  an  inspiration."  As  to 
courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  "  a  to-and-fro  concession  is  to  be 
made."  But  the  writer  of  the  article  strikes  a  new  and  not  un- 
timely note  when  he  refers  to  the  unbusinesslike  character  and 
spirit  of  **  college  hoodhimism  " — "  the  free  and  often  reckless 
collegian  spirit  which  lurks  within  the  college  walls  for  many 
students;  which  transplants  their  citizenship  as  they  interpret  it  .  .  . 
to  a  region  quite  aloof  from  the  ordinary  social  limitations  and  the 
social  order.  .  .  .  What  fellowship  is  there  between  such  a 
spirit  and  the  steady,  systematic  spirit  of  business?  True,  the 
fact  of  malarial  infection  in  Central  Africa  does  not  mean  that  all 
men  must  catch  the  fever  or  must  die  of  it,  but  it  does  mean  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  figure  it  into  the  problem."  Then,  early 
identification  with  his  work  leads  to  the  "  imification  of  a  man 
with  his  business — an  imperative  necessity  for  high  success.  .  .  . 
History  speaks  loudly  of  the  factor  of  long  seasoning  for  successful 
men."  Alexander,  Nelson,  Napoleon  were  **  unifying  themselves 
with  their  future  calling"  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Pirrie, 
Wanamaker,  Johns  Hopkins,  Gould,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  Clews, 
Morgan,  Vanderbilt,  Armour,  Peabody,  Cornell,  and  other 
American  "  surname  men  "  (twenty  in  all)  are  cited,  yielding 
sixteen  and  a-half  years  as  the  average  age  for  entering  business, 
and  twenty-two  years  for  partnership  or  its  equivalent.  These 
men  graduated  in  the  business  world,  and  not  from  college.  The 
])ronouncements  of  Carnegie  and  Clews  are  quoted,  "  too  classical 
to  be  threadbare,  and  so  pertinent  that  no  case  can  be  set  up  with- 
out them  "  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  parts  of  these.  Says  Mr. 
Carnegie : — 

"  The  total  absence  of  the  college  graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs 
should  be  deeply  weighed.  I  have  inquired  and  searched  everywhere,  in 
all  quarters,  but  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The 
prize-takers  have  too  many  years  the  start  of  the  graduate ;  they  have 
entered  for  the  race  invjuiably  in  their  teens — in  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
yr'ars  for  learning  anything— from  14  to  20.    While  the  college  student  has 

•  "  We  might,  perhaps,  better  say  mis^luation  than  over-valuation, 
Neither  term  implies  any  derogation  from  intellectual  truth  in  its  own 
sphere.** 
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been  learning  a  little  about  the  barbarous  and  petty  squabbles  of  a  far- 
distant  past,  or  trying  to  master  languages  which  are  dead,  such  knowledge 
as  seems  adapted  for  life  upon  another  planet  than  this  as  far  as  business 
affairs  are  concerned,  the  future  captain  of  industry  is  hotly  engaged  in  the 
school  of  experience,  obtaining  the  very  knowledge  required  for  his  future 
triumphs.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  effect  of  college  education  upon  young 
men  training  for  the  learned  professions ;  but  the  almost  total  absence  of 
the  graduate  from  high  position  in  the  business  world  seems  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  cdlege  education  as  it  exists  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain. 
The  graduate  has  not  the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  20,  against  the  boy 
who  swept  the  office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  14.  The  facts 
prove  this." 

Says  Mr.  Henry  Clews : — 

"  I  have  given  it  some  thought,  and  my  conclusions  are  the  result  of  my 
experience.  I  might  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  do  not  employ  college 
men  in  my  banking  office.  None  need  apply.  I  don*t  want  them,  for  I 
think  they  have  been  spoiled  for  a  business  life.  .  .  .  Spending  several 
of  the  best  years,  the  years  when  the  mind  is  most  active  and  most  open  to 
impression,  in  learning  a  lot  of  thin^  which  are  utterly  useless  for  business. 
Business  requires  the  undivided  mind.  I  think  that  a  man  has  just  so 
many  niches  in  his  brain.  In  each  niche  so  many  facts,  so  many  negatives, 
as  it  were,  fit,  and  then  the  niche  is  full.  Now,  at  college  a  man  is  busy 
filling  up  the  niches,  and  if  he  goes  through  college  in  the  right  way  his 
niches  are  all  full.*  When  he  comes  to  business  he  has  no  room  for  it,  or  if 
he  has  a  little  room  it  is  such  a  little  and  is  so  crowded  that  business  affairs 
have  very  little  show.  In  law,  medicine,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  college 
education  is  all  right.  The  niches  are  filled  with  things  which  are  useful 
to  a  professional  career.  But  in  business  the  college  education  is  all  wrong, 
worse  than  useless.  No,  the  college  man  is  not  the  successful  man  in  money 
affairs.  It  is  the  man  who  has  started  in  as  an  office  boy,  and  who  gets  the 
education  of  keenness  and  practical  knowledge  that  comes  from  early  contact 
with  business  men.  He  has  his  natural  sharpness  and  originality,  and  the 
edge  of  it  is  not  dulled  by  ideas  and  theories  of  life  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  his  occupation.'* 

Mr.  Branch  Taylor  cannot  be  said  to  have  minimised  for  himself 
the  task  of  replying  in  behalf  of  a  college  education.  Yet,  in  answer 
to  his  own  strong  putting  of  the  opposite  case,  he  is  able  to  bring 
forward  arguments  of  very  great  weight ;  some  of  these,  it  must  be 
confessed,  apply  with  much  greater  force  in  America  than  they 
would  do  in  England — especially  in  the  case  of  those  based  upon  the 
newer  conception  of  education  and  the  new  methods  of  instruction. 
Ill  the  imiversities,^.^.,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  is  looked  upon  not 
so  much  as  a  dealer  in  knowledge  as  a  trainer  of  men.j 

*  What,  probably,  those  think  who  advocate  a  college  education  is  that 
a  brain  (or  mind)  is  not  a  cabinet  of  niches  or  compartments,  but  an  organism 
capable  of  development  and  one  of  whose  chief  functions  is  the  interconnec- 
tion of  niches.  The  great  mind  whether  in  business,  politics,  science,  or 
literature,  is  one  in  which  the  power  of  constructive  co-ordination  is  strongly 
developed.  May  there  not  be  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  names  already 
quoted  are  associated  with  munificent  endowments  of  higher  learning, 
especially  in  its  bearings  upon  industry  and  commerce,  an  indication  that 
the  vast  business  interests  of  the  future  may  require  a  inore  liberal  training 
of  the  faculties  during  the  form^^tive  period  than  business  life  in  its  early 
stages  can  afford  1 

t  Cf.  Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education^  pp. 
76-80,  et  seq.f  and  pp.  234-39. 
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Mr.  Taylor's  reply  consists  of  five  leading  points — 

1.  That  the  colleges  and  universities,  so  far  from  declining,  are 
being  UberaUy  supported,  and  that  the  men  who  have  climbed 
from  sweeping  the  ofl&ce  or  being  shipping  clerks  at  fourteen, 
"  have  been  generously  and  numerously  foimding  colleges  for 
the  good  of  mankind." 

2.  There  are  evidences  of  now  influences  abroad,  whereby 
men  thuik  of  things  difterently,  making  new  things  out  of  their 
tasks  and  occupations  as  they  have  thought  of  them  differently. 
'*  Not  only  '  as  a  man  tliinketh,  so  is  Ae ' ;  but  as  he  thinks,  so  is 
his  work.  Hence  a  new  spirit  is  characterising  college  officials. 
They  are  appearing  more  and  more  in  the  role  of  business  men. 
The  new  president  of  old  hyper-conservative  Yale  studies  railroads, 
comes  to  stand  as  an  international  authoritv  on  those  broad  and 
strenuous  business  questions,  and  goes  to  his  high  office  from  the 
chair  of  economics.  Pr^ident  Harper  (Chicago  University,  formerly 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Yale)  combines  the  shrewdness  of  the  Wall 
Street  speculator  and  the  president  of  a  bank,  swaying  the  '  cap- 
tains '  and  higher  than  captains  ' of  industry '  by  his  ability.  .  .  .* 
There  is  demonstrably  something  abroad  relating  all  departments 
to  practicality.  It  bridges  unexpected  chasms.  The  Egyptologist 
is  a  man  of  affairs.  The  Greek  or  theology  instinictor  becomes  a 
financial  manager."  This  give-and-take  between  cultm^l  and 
practical  interests  is  equally  well  matched  from  the  other  side. 
Francis  A  Walker,  to  whose  studies  in  political  economy  the  whole 
world  is  indebted,  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  of  Technology  at  Boston ;  and  Dr.  Gunsaulus, 
the  present  president  of  Armour  Institute,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
art  critics  in  America,  and  the  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Chm*ch  in  Chicago.  The  opinion  appears  to  be  widely  held  that, 
where  the  highest  leadership  and  direction  are  concerned,  no  man 
can  be  an  expert  in  a  subject  or  in  a  position  who  is  not  able  to 
look  beyond  it  and  take  the  broader  issues  into  account.  Perhaps,  too, 
these  cases  may  be  cited  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  versatility,  the  development  of  an  all-round  individuality, 
which  the  writer  has  already  referred  to  in  tliis  and  in  each  of  his 
other  reports. 

3.  There  is  a  new  conception  of  education.  "  A  small  angular 
variation  in  fundamental  thinking  as  to  this  or  that  determines 
often  the  whole  caste  of  civilisation  of  the  era."  The  change  that 
has  taken  place  is  in  man's  relation  to  his  own  outer  and  inner 
world.    In  the  new  attitude  towards  nature  and  the  outer  world 


*  Whatever  President  Harper's  reputation  as  a  luan  of  business  and  a 
scholar,  as  an  educator  he  has  still  an  open  heart  towards  young  children  ; 
the  Sunday  school  of  wluch  he  is  superintendent,  popularly  called  on  this 
account,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  university  staff  are  associated 
with  it,  the  "  University  Sunday  School,'*  is  on  Sunday  mornings  surely  one 
of  the  brightest  scenes  of  child  life  to  be  seen  anywliere  in  the  world. 
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introduced  by  science  there  is    "  a  new  setting  of  thought  and 
values  and  life." 

**  It  is  inevitable  that  this  change  in  philosophic  conviction  should 
have  affected  education  in  a  pevolutionary  way.  The  whole  drift 
of  present  educational  thinking  is  to  produce  the  eflScient  man 
— the  man  related  by  forceful  deeds  to  the  world  without.  The 
an^e  and  purpose  of  instruction  are  different.  The  newer  education 
has  set  iteelf  the  task  of  producing  the  man  who  will  do.  Said 
my  friend,  a  professor  who  is  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  new 
movement,  "  There  is  absolutely  nothing  left  of  tiie  old  serenity 
of  thought  which  found  its  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
own  acquisitions.  Everywhere,"  said  he,  "  they  are  grinding 
an  axe  to  go  out  and  do  something."  And  the  professor's  scorn 
was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  The  "  degeneration  "  is  not  so 
universal  as  he  pictures  it;  but  the  revolution  is  in  process.  It 
is  part  of  a  large  uplift  which  has  a  coherence  and  a  force  beyond 
what  man  has  intentionally  put  into  it.  It  belongs  to  a  wide  evolu- 
tionary movement  which  is  underneath  society,  and  will  go  on.'* 

4.  There  are  new  methods  of  instruction.  "  Under  the  newei*  con- 
ception that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  produce  the  forceful 
man,  leaders  of  thought  who  illustrate  the  new  regime  are  empha- 
sising more  and  more  the  cultivation  of  the  will — that  is,  of  man 
as  a  xcilling  person,  destined  to  act.  The  difference  of  handling 
all  themes  imder  this  idea  is  radical.  The  degree  to  which  this 
thought  of  producing  manliness  in  students  is  actively  applied 
in  oiu-  modern  institutions  would  be  a  siu'prise  to  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  elasticity  of  the  situation,  but  stand  by  with 
eyes  shut  while  a  great  revolution  is  going  on.  Interesting  illustra- 
tions could  be  given  from  actual  hfe.  .  .  .  The  same  influence 
and  principles  are  seen  welling  up  in  the  common  schools.  That 
institution  or  chair  or  child's-room  which  does  not  illustrate  them 
is  simply  a  relic,  and  must  fall  mto  line." 

5.  There  is  not  merely  "  a  new  college  spii'it  looking  more  to 
practicality,"  but  courses  are  presented  "  in  which  that  practicality 
has  fully  expressed  itself.  These  courses  are  logically  and  as  a  fact 
the  crvx  of  the  situation.  .  .  .  The  crystallisation  of  the  new 
educational  thought  into  specialised  combes  was  inevitable.  They 
were  of  the  essence  of  the  movement.  If  doing  is  the  purpose  of 
education,  then  education  must  take  one  early  and  tmin  him  by 
pi^eference  in  the  high  function  of  doing. 

**  The  University  of  Illinois  (cited  as  belonging  to  the  State  which 
first  memorialised  Congress  to  grant  lands  for  the  endowment  of 
*  universities  for  liberal  and  practical  education  among  the  people  *) 
offers  four-year  specialised  courses  in  agriculture,  archit^ture, 
economics,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  and  applied 
mechanics— eight  of  the  businesses  of  life.  Elsewhere  are  depart- 
mentB  or  special  schools  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  the  various 
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arts,  in  commerce,  etc.  Three-fomths  of  the  States  have  imiversi- 
ties  promoted  by  the  Morrill  Act,  and  in  good  degree  carrying  eut 
its  purposes;  and  the  number  of  the  technical  schools  is  very 
crfisiderable.  .  "  .  It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  can  find  specifically- 
adjusted  com'ses — courses  as  direct  as  the  training  of  a  soldier  for 
his  calling,  which  is  an  instructive  type  of  special  preparation — in 
at  least  fifteen  of  the  businesses  of  men. 

"The  critical  point  of  our  whole  discussion  is  the  claims  of 
these  specialised  courses.  They  focus  the  contention  in  a  final  and 
sharp  way  and  the  decision  hinges  with  them. 

"  These  ooiu'ses  claim  the  advantage  of  early  identification  of  a  man 
with  his  future  work.  They  meet  the  requirement  of  growing  him 
into  his  calling  and  his  calling  into  him.  .  .  .  They  make  a 
man  specifically  observant  in  ttie  field  of  his  futiu'e  work.  .  .  . 
In  making  the  students  adapters  towards  practical  ends,  holding 
ever  an  ulterior  purpose  in  view  and  shaping  things  to  it,  they 
.  .  .  are  special  promoters  of  the  tactical  sense,"  and  "  produce 
a  precise,  percipient,  stripped-for-action  type  of  men,"  claiming 
"  the  advantage  of  building  to  the  ends  in  view  upon  the  experiences 
of  many  rather  than  upon  the  individual  range  of  a  father  or  a  boss. 
They  name  the  issue  as  'wide  investigation  against  narrower 
tradition,'  and  through  this  claim  a  solid  superiority  to  apprentice- 
ship." The  course  "  may  be  liberal  if  always  insistently  practical. 
The  principle  which  has  the  right  of  way  everywhere  is  whether 
these  things  are  being  assimilated  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  ends 
in  view.  Are  they  being  related  to  and  organised  toward  that  body 
of  forces  which  on  the  one  side  will  be  his  future  work,  and  on  the 
other  side  himself  ?  "  (See  Supplementary  Appendix,  page  227). 

The  preliminary  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  (presented  July,  1900)  on 
American  Industrial  Education,  What  shall  it  be  ?  contained  a  brief 
reference  to  higher  colleges  of  commerce  : — 

"These  are  common  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  have  never 
obtained  recognition  in  England  or  America.  They  are  now  being  strongly 
urged  upon  our  people,  and  a  number  are  likely  to  be  established  in  the 
immediate  future.*  In  these  a  full  four-years'  course  of  instruction  of 
college  grade  will  be  given.  ...  It  will  be  to  men  having  such  an 
education  that  we  must  look  for  a  successful  competition  with  Germany 
in  our  foreign  commerce.  We  have  already  seen  the  necessity  for  such 
schools,  and  we  may  confidently  anticipate  their  rapid  and  successful  esta- 
blishment. We  must  guard  against  making  the  mistake  of  merely  grouping 
together  a  series  of  subjects  now  taught  in  our  scliools,  and  calling  that  *  a 
course  in  commercial  education.'  The  work  must  be  technical,  and  imme- 
diately available  and  useful,  rather  than  general  and  cultural.  The  subjects 
tniist  l)c  taught,  therefore,  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  employed  in 
our  literary  colleges.    This  will  require  separate  class  organisations  and 


•  "Such  schools  have  now  (October,  1900)  been  established  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  In  the  Univeruty  of  Wisconsin." 
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very  largely  separate  instructors,  when  the  school  of  commerce  is  made  a 
part  oi  an  existing  college  or  university.  .  .  .  These  schools  would  then 
stand  n  a  supplementary  relation  to  the  higher  industrial  and  engineering 
schools.  While  the  latter  train  the  captains  of  industry,  the  former  train 
the  men  to  exploit  the  products  of  these  industries  in  all  foreign  countries. 
In  the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce  one  is  as  essential  as  the 
other." 

The  report,  from  which  fuller  extracts  are  given  in  Appendix  E, 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  Cornell  University;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota ;  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.* 

One  may  now  turn  to  various  reports  to  see  what  the  colleges 
are  doing  by  way  of  adjusting  their  courses  to  meet  industrial 
needs.  Chapter  XTiTT.  of  the  1897-98  Report  of  the  United 
States  Conunissioner  of  Education,  on  Institutions  for  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States,  contained  the  following  paragraph 
on  "  New  Combes  of  Study  '* : — 

"  The  Graduate  School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering  was  autho* 
rised  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  June,  1896,  and 
was  organised  in  Februar}%  1898.  The  coiurses  in  this  school  will  have 
special  relation  to  the  design,  the  construction,  the  operation,  and  the  test 
trials  of  locomotives  and  other  kinds  of  machinery  employed  in  railroad 
operation. 

"  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  at  Cornell  University,  esta- 
blished by  an  act  of  the  legislatiure  of  the  State  of  New  York,  approved 
March  26th,  1898,  was  opened  for  instruction  in  September,  1898.  The 
legislative  act  provides  a  grant  of  10,000  dols.  and  the  use  of  30,000  acres 
oi  land  in  the  Adirondack  forests  as  a  demonstration  area,  and  that  the 
College  ci  Forestry  *  shall  conduct  upon  said  land  such  experiments  in 
forestry  as  it  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  advancement  of  scientific  forestry,  and  may  plant,  raise,  .cut,  and 
sell  timber  at  such  times,  of  such  species  and  quantities  and  in  such  manner, 
as  it  may  deem  best  with  a  view  to  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge 
concerning  the  scientific  management  and  use  of  forests,  their  regulation 
and  administration,  the  production,  harvesting,  and  reproduction  of  wood 
crops  and  earning  a  revenue  therefrom.'  The  college  was  organised  by  the 
appointment  of  a  director  and  professor  of  forestry,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  and  forest  manager.  There  have  been  arranged  a  ftdl 
four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry, 
a  one^year  special  coiu-se,  ajid  a  one-term  synoptical  course.  The  four- 
year  course  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the 
profession  and  to  prepare  men  to  manage  and  administer  forest  estates 
for  private  owners,  or  for  the  State  or  national  government,  and  also  to 
teach  the  profession  in  the  colleges  which  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
estabpsh  chairs  of  forestry  science  and  practice.  This  course  comprises 
in  its  first  two  years  the  ba^  or  preparatory  studies  of  mathematics,  natural 
science,  engineering,  political  economy,  etc.,  its  last  two  years  being  devoted 

*  Further  extracts  from  this  report  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  £ 
relating  to  Trade  School? 
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to  the  purdv  profenooal  subjects.  The  one-year  special  course  is  planned 
for  farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others  not  desirmg  a  general  scientific  training, 
but  wishing  to  acquire  such  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  forestry 
as  will  enable  them  to  manage  more  intelligently  and  economically  their 
own  woodlands.  Finally,  the  one-term  synoptical  course  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  students  of  political  economy  and  others  wishing  to 
make  a  brief  survey  of  the  subject  of  forestry  as  a  matter  of  general 
education. 

"  The  School  of  Library  Science,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Illinois,  since  September,  1893,  was 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  September,  1897,  and  offers 
a  four  years'  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science.  Two  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  general  university  studies 
and  the  last  two  years  to  technical  library  work. 

Chapter  XLIV.  of  the  United  States  Commissioner's  Report  for 
1897-98  on  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  contains  a  full 
statement  of  new  buildings  and  of  changes  in  the  course  or  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  from  the  reports  of  the  presidents  of  a 
number  of  universities,  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  collies. 
The  following  items  are  taken  from  this  chapter  : — 

President  John  L.  Buchanan,  Arkansas  Industrial  University, — No 
material  changes  have  been  made,  but  there  have  been  some  important 
additions  to  the  course.  The  chair  of  economics  and  sociology  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  a  competent  professor  and  a  four  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  those  subjects  provided.  The  art  department  was  duly  organised 
and  a  convenient  and  commodious  studio,  with  a  partial  outfit,  provided 
for  it.  Fuller  and  more  definitely  outlined  courses  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture have  been  introduced.  The  work  of  the  session  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  war  excitement.  A  number  of  students  vdunteered,  some  of 
whom,  as  well  as  a  number  of  former  students,  received  appointments  as 
officers,  owing  principally  to  their  mihtary  training  received  here. 

President  F.  B,  Gfaidt,  University  of  Idaho. — There  has  been  erected 
during  the  year  a  greenhouse  for  a  horticultural  department  in  which 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  floriculture  and  greenhouse  management. 
There  is  a  building,  a  story  and  a  half,  in  front  of  the  greenhouse,  for  class 
room  and  other  horticultural  work. 

President  J.  H,  Smart,  Purdue  University,— Our  course  in  railway  engi- 
neering and  management  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  A  noteworthy 
increase  in  our  attendance  has  occurred,  the  number  of  students  now 

being  750    with    57    post-graduate    students A    one-story 

brick  building,  50  by  100  feet,  with  corridor  20  by  40  feet,  to  be  used 
for  our  railway  testing  department,  has  been  built,  and  a  greenhouse  for 
the  horticultural  department,  the  last 'containing  three  rooms,  one  for  a 
work-room,  the  other  two  affording  different  degrees  of  temperature. 
For  the  extensive  course  in  electrical  engineering,  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  which  IS  valued  at  55,000  dols.,  a  one-story  brick  addition  has  been 
added,  63  by  26  feet. 

President  A.  W.  Harris,  the  University  of  Maine. —  .  .  .  The 
number  of  students  in  electrical  engineering  exceeds  that  in  any  other  line. 

President  Henry  H.  Goodell,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. — The 
State  has  this  year  appropriated  25,000  dols.  to  erect  and  equip  for  class  in- 
struction and  original  research  a  two-story  veterinary  laboratory  of  brick, 
in  connection  with  a  hospital  stable,  likewise  of  brick,  where  diseased  animals 
can  be  observed  and  treated.  It  has  also  erected  and  equipped,  at  a 
cost  of  2,000  dots.,  a  small  plant  to  be  used  exclusively  in  solvmg  dairy 
problems. 
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President  Cyrus  Northropy  University  of  Minnesota. — The  instruction 
in  the  lines  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the  university  has  been 
somewhat  broadened  during  the  last  year,  more  attention  having  been 
given  to  forestry  and  general  agriculture  and  to  electrical  engineering 
and  to  railroad  engineering.  Indeed,  there  has  been  improvement  along 
all  the  lines  of  study.  The  work  in  both  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Four  hundred  and  seventy 
students  have  been  connected  with  the  agricultural  department  during  the 
year,  129  with  that  of  mechanic  arts,  and  54  with  that  of  mines. 

Chancellor  George  E.  MacLean,  the  University  of  Nebraska, — During 
the  past  year  the  Faculty  made  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  leading  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  and  Europe.  They  further  studied  the  registration 
of  students  in  the  college  during  the  past  five  years  to  see  what  had  been 

the  demands  made  by  the  students It  is  believed  that  the 

university  has  met  loced  demands. 

President  J.  E.  Stubbsy  Nevada  State  University. — (1)  Courses  of  instruc- 
tion. The  OTganisation  of  the  university  comprises  the  following  schools 
of  instruction  and  training :  (a)  The  school  of  liberal  arts  ;  (6)  the  school 
of  mines  ;  (c)  the  school  ci  agriculture  ;  (d)  the  school  of  mechanics  ;  {e) 
the  school  of  civil  engineering  ;  (f)  the  State  normal  school.  The  school 
of  civil  engineering  was  opened  last  year.  The  school  of  mines  naturally 
maintains  a  leading  position  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State.  The 
school  of  agriculture  will  receive  more  attention  in  the  next  five  years  than 
hitherto,  for  the  reason  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growth  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  this  State. 

President  James  H.  Canfield,  Ohio  State  University. — There  has  been  a 
gain  in  our  attendance  of  about  12  J  per  cent.  The  greatest  gain  in  any  one 
college  is  that  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science — nearly  50 
per  cent.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  being  a  separate  institution 
in  this  State,  we  have  but  few  experiments  to  report.  Those  for  the  past 
year  have  been  chiefly  in  the  study  of  soils  and  in  the  study  of  the  possibility 
of  successful  beet-sugar  culture  in  this  State. 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  University  of  Tennessee. — The  agricul- 
tural science  course  has  been  still  further  expanded,  so  as  to  give  greater 
liberty  of  election  in  languages,  literature,  and  history,  and  to  provide 
more  thorough  and  complete  instruction  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  The  engineering  courses,  which  are  the  same  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes  for  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  mihtary  engineer- 
ing have  been  further  expanded,  so  as  to  provide  special  study  under  each 
of  these  heads  in  the  jumor  and  senior  years.  Some  studies  continue  the 
same  in  all,  but  greater  differentiation  and  liberty  of  election  is  provided, 
so  as  to  permit  students  to  specialise  more  than  was  possible  under  the 
<^d  courses.  In  the  same  manner  the  chemical  group  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  permit  students  to  specialise  in  general  analytical  chemistry, 
mining  chemistry,  metallurgy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  or  agricultural 
chemistry. 

President  C.  K,  Adams^  University  of  Wisconsin, — During  the  year 
there  has  been  constructed  a  dairy  bam  and  stock- judging  building,  costing 
916,000.  The  equipment,  including  electric  motors  and  other  machinery, 
adds  $2,000.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  86  by  50  feet  in  depth,  with 
wings  70  by  110  feet.  The  third  floor  cl  the  barn,  which  is  the  principal 
one,  is  approached  by  a  steel  trestle  bridge  leading  from  a  slight  elevation 
near  by.  The  stables  are  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  our  present  know* 
ledge  of  the  requirements  of  sanitary  engineering.  There  are  provisions 
for  a  liberal  allowance  of  sunshine,  ample  ventilation,  and  the  walls  and 
floors  are  so  constructed  that  the  rooms  can  be  flushed  with  water  daily  if 
desired.  The  stock-judging  room  (with  skylights)  covers  40  by  70  feet. 
Architecturally,  the  building  is  a  reproduction  of  a  farm  building  in  Nor- 
mandy, France. 
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President  W.  H.  Councillf  president  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
(coloured),  Alabama.^A  college  department  has  been  added.  Seay  Hall, 
burnt  February  9th,  1898,  has  been  rebuilt,  mechanic  arts  building  repaired, 
and  an  engine  and  boiler,  and  sawmill,  painting,  mattress-making,  wheel- 
wrighting,  and  foundry  departments  have  been  added. 

President  John  H.  Jackson,  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  for  Coloured 
Persons. — We  have  built  an  addition,  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  a  chapel, 
to  our  main  building,  at  a  cost  of  3,625.  We  have  done  some  elementary 
work  in  electricity,  but  have  given  much  more  attention  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  our  students  in  agriculture.  We  have  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
thoroughly  study  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  sugar,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  report  upon  what  we  have  done  at  an  early  date. 

The  writer  met  the  president  of  the  Slater  Industrial  and 
State  Normal  School,  N.  Carolina,  for  negro  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Originally  a  private  institution,  the  attention  of  the  State  was 
drawn  to  its  work,  and  a  grant  is  made  of  3,000  dols.,  which 
covers  the  cost  of  tuition  of  fifty  coloured  teachers.  There  is  a 
four  years'  academic  course,  ^e  industrial  courses  include 
agriculture,  carpentry,  shoe-making,  brick-making  for  the  boys ; 
cooking,  laund^-work,  sewing,  general  house-keeping  for  the 
girls.  With  a  view  to  training  in  self-help  and  self-reliance, 
there  is  no  hired  help  on  the  premises,  excepting  that  of  the 
teachers.  The  students  do  all  the  manual  work  as  part  payment 
for  their  education ;  all  the  buildings  are  constructed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  departments,  and  all 
bricks  used  are  made  on  the  grounds  by  students.  The  work 
has  support  from  both  white  (local  ana  other)  and  coloured 
people,  one  ex-slave  having  given  5,000  dols. 

Many  of  the  above  reports  indicate  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  is  being  given  to  the  scientific  study  of  agriculture. 
The  extracts  which  follow  bear  more  directly  upon  this  point : — 

President  James  Jieid,  Montana  Agricultural  College, — The  changes 
have  been  as  follows :  The  domestic  science  course  has  been  changed  from 
a  two-year  to  a  four-year  course.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred.  The  course  in  agriculture  also 
covers  four  years,  and  upon  its  completion  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific 
agriculture  is  conferred.  The  veterinary  has  been  changed  and  remodelled 
for  an  engineering  laboratory,  costing  about  >1,200.  The  work  in  this 
laboratory  will  be  chiefly  in  electrical  lines. 

President  Thomas  E.  Will,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.— Exienm\e 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  have  been  made  during  the  two  years  ending 
July  Ist,  1898.  The  work  was  begun  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  Ist,  1897,  and  is  still  in  progress.  The  principal  object  of  the  changes 
was  and  is  to  emphasise  the  work  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and 
also  to  give  more  prominence  to  studies  conducive  to  civic  intelligence  and 
good  citizenship  Special  four  years'  courses  in  agriculture,  household 
economics,  architecture,  and  a  short  dairy  course  have  been  added. 

President  G,  W.  Flint,  Storrs  Agricultural  College.— The  course  is  now 
four  years  in  duration,  with  full  Unes  in  English,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
mathematics,  veterinary  science,  physiology,  mechanical  drawintr,  and 
work  in  wood  and  iron. 

President  James  B.  Dudley,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
ilie  Coloured  Race,  North  Carolina. — A  woman's  course  has  been  added,  in 
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which  is  given  special  attention  to  domestic  science.  Two  frame  buildings 
have  been  erected,  one  for  instruction  in  dairying,  the  other  to  be  used  as  a 
barn.    These  buildings  cost  about  $3,500. 

President  H,  B.  Frissell,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. — 
A  new  feature  of  our  field  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm 
of  four  acres,  equipped  with  stock  and  a  model  barn.  Many  of  our  students 
come  from  small  farms,  ranging  in  area  from  one  or  two  acres  up  to  ten  or 
twelve,  and  the  object  of  our  four-acre  model  farm  is  to  give  them  practical 
experience  in  so  managing  a  small  area  that  it  will  grow  sufficient  produce 
to  maintain  at  least  one  horse,  one  cow,  one  pig,  some  poultry,  and  supply 
a  medium-sized  family  with  the  necessities  of  life,  while  maintaining,  if  not 
increasing,  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Aside  from  this,  our  field  work  has 
been,  as  usual,  experimentation  in  a  simple  way,  to  give  the  students  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  truths  and  principles  taught  in  the  class  room.  In 
our  new  domestic  science  building,  which  has  been  constructed  during  the 
year,  six  rooms,  covering  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  have  been 
equipped  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  These  rooms  are 
(1)  a  museum  and  a  lecture  room,  (2)  a  chemi(^  laboratory,  (3)  a  laboratory 
for  botany  and  horticulture,  (4)  a  farm  engineering  room,  (5)  a  dairy,  and 
(6)  a  farm  laboratory.    These  additions  will  greatly  faciUtate  our  work. 

The  President  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  part  of  whose  report 
has  been  already  quoted,  says  : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1897  the  enlarged  dauy  building  was  completed  and 
opened.  In  addition  to  the  accommodations  for  the  farm  and  dairy  school, 
it  has  specifically  for  the  experiment  station  a  botanical  and  horticultural 
laboratory  and  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  soil  physics,  while  a  ne^v  wing 
to  the  barn  gives  relief  to  the  former  overcrowcfing  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  experiments  in  feeding. 

Cornell  University  has  very  prominently  identified  itself  with 
the  study  of  agriculture,  both  in  the  university,  in  the  pubUc  schools, 
and  by  the  farmer  in  his  own  home.  Between  1886  and  1898, 
fifty-six  students  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agri- 
culture, and  between  the  years  1891  and  1898,  nineteen  graduated 
as  Masters  of  Science  in  the  same  subject;  not  large  figures, 
perhaps,  as  compared  with  the  totals  of  3,207  and  378  for  first  and 
advanced  degrees  respectively  during  the  same  periods,  yet  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  the  subject  is  being  taken  seriously. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  university  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture which  is  organised  at  Cornell  with  great  thoroughness.  As 
it  is  of  considerable  value  to  trace  such  a  movement  to  its  source,  and 
to  note  its  early  beginnings,  one  may  quote  from  the  first  report  of 
the  work  pubUshed  in  1897  :  "  The  law  under  which  the  extension 
teaching  of  agriculture  is  now  being  prosecuted  in  New  York  State 
b  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  at  first  was  an 
Experiment  Station  measure.  The  Bill  originated  entirely  with 
the  people."  The  first  form  of  the  request  was  for  experiment  ^\ork 
to  be  done  in  the  vineyards.  The  representative  of  the  county 
obtained  a  grant  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly  of  $16,000. 
The  movement  was  therefore  "initiated  and  pushed  to  a  final 
passage  wholly  by  a  farming  community."  The  work  was  at  once 
mapped  out  by  IVofessor  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  was  appointed  to  direct 
it,  as  of  a  threefold  character :  research  in  the  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  gardens ;  teaching ;  pubUcation.    This  fii-st  report  says  : — 
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The  work  has  practically  resulted  in  a  broad  study  of  rural  economics. 
We  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  really  extend  the  experiment  station 
and  university  impulse  to  the  people  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  come  to 
them  as  a  living  and  quickening  force,  without  first  studying  the  funda* 
mental  difficulties  of  the  farmers'  social  and  political  environment. 

We  have  tried  to  set  forces  at  work  which  would  silently  extend  them- 
selves when  we  had  left  them.  The  hard  times  and  the  multitudes  of  bugs 
and  special  difficulties  have  driven  people  to  thinking  and  to  asking  for 
information.  The  agricultural  communities  are  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  teach.  When  one  is  thoroughly  prosperous  in  his  business 
there  is  little  chance — as,  in  fact,  there  is  generally  little  need — of  teaching 
him  other  methods. 

The  efforts  to  reach  the  people  in  the  progress  of  our  work  may  be  classi- 
fied under  five  general  heads.  These  efforts  have  all  been  experiments  in 
methods  of  extension  teaching  as  applied  to  horticulture.  We  have  tried 
to  ascertain  the  value  of — 

1.  The  itinerant  or  local  experiment  as  a  means  of  teaching. 

2.  The  readable  expository  bulletin. 

3.  The  itinerant  horticultural  school. 

4.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 

5.  Instruction  by  means  of  correspondence  and  reading  courses. 

For  a  short  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  and  the 
motive  of  it,  one  may  refer  to  Professor  Bailey's  commimication  on 
the  subject  to  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  from  which  extracts 
are  printed  in  Chapter  XVI.  of  the  Report  on  Moral  Education  in 
American  Schools.  In  connection  with  the  children's  work,  the 
Cornell  Collie  of  Agriculture  now  issues  a  monthly  illustrated 
leaflet,  called  the  Junior  Naturalist  Monthly,  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  "  How  to  get  the  toad  to  tell  liis  story,"  "  The  foiu*  chapters  in 
an  insect's  Ufe,"  " The  coming  of  spring."  Then  there  are  other 
illustrated  leaflets  sent  to  members  of  the  Junior  Naturalist  Club, 
such  as  **  The  story  an  apple  tree  can  tell."  But,  the  1897  report 
continues,  "  it  wiH,  of  course,  be  futile  to  attempt  to  instruct  the 
children  of  the  State  in  Nature-study  by  m£ans  of  instructors  from 
Cornell  University.  We  therefore  conceive  that  the  real  work  to  be 
done  is  to  instruct  the  tea^chers  in  the  methods  of  imparting  thi'i 
instructidn.  It  is  with  this  thought  that  we  began  a  series  of 
teachers'  leaflets,  and  we  purpose  to  present  the  work  at  the  teachers' 
institutes  and  eventually,  perhaps,  in  the  normal  schools  and 
training  classes  of  the  State."  This  also  is  being  carried  out  in  a 
very  thorough  fashion.  There  is  a  Home  Nature-study  course 
based  upon  the  Teachers'  Leaflets  on  Nature-Study,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  questions  which  the  teachers  may  work  up.  For 
example,  in  November,  1898,  an  admirably  written  and  illustrated 
pamphlet  was  issued  to  teachers  on  The  Life  History  of  the  Toad, 
This  ran  into  a  great  number  of  editions.  In  May,  1900,  a  "  quiz,' 
or  paper  of  questions,  was  sent  roimd  to  teachers  taking  the  home 
Nature-study  course ;  the  guiding  principle,  taking  this  one  study  as 
a  sample,  being  to  get  knowledge  about  toads  from  original  sources; 
this  being  "true  Nature-study."  The  questions  began,  Have 
you  looked  for  toads'  eggs  this  spring  ?  Where,  and  with  what 
success  ?    Has  it  been  possible  for  you  to  make  a  visit  to  a  pond  or 
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stream  in  order  to  make  observations  on  the  habits,  food,  and 
environment  of  the  objects  we  are  studying  ?  What  do  tadpoles 
feed  upon  ?  eto.,  etc.*  The  Cornell  Nature-^tudy  Quarterly  is 
also  intended  mainly  for  teachers.  There  are  also  Farmers'  Reading 
Coxu'ses,  taking  up  such  questions  as:  The  soil;  what  it  is ;  The  prob- 
lems of  impoverished  lands ;  Balanced  rations  for  stock  ;  Tillage  and 
under-drainage.  "  Quizzes  "  are  sent  out  also  in  connection  with 
these  coiu'ses,  and  readers  are  encoiu^ed  to  form  themselves  into 
reading  circles,  to  meet  once  or  twice  a  month,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  problems  raised  by  the  lessons.  In  a  report  of  the  work  issued 
in  February,  1898,  it  is  stated :  "  Thirty  thousand  teachers  are 
enrolled  on  our  lists  and  have  received  leaflets,  and  many  have 
attended  the  lectures  explaining  the  methods  of  preaentmg  nature- 
study  work  in  the  schools.  Sixteen  thousand  school  children  have 
received  those  leaflets  which  are  especially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  young  farmers  are  enrolled  in  the  agri- 
ciJtural  reading  course." 

Similar  extension  work  is  done  elsewhere  in  America.  The  writer 
has  traced  references  to  it  in  connection  with  Purdue  University  and 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1898-99  (Chapter  XXXVII.,  Institutions  for 
Higher  Education^  Statistics,  Table  44),  twenty  State  universities; 
five  other  imiversities,  and  twenty-seven  State  agricultural  or  agri- 
cultiu'al  and  mechanical  colleges  had  courses  in  agriculture.  There 
is  also  a  full  account  (Chapter  XXXIX.)  of  agriciJtural  and 
mechanical  colleges,  under  the  headings  of  (1)  general  statistics ; 
(2)  new  buildings  and  changes  in  the  course  or  in  the  methods  of 
instruction ;  (3)  instruction  in  dairying ;  (4)  instruction  in  domestic 
or  household  economy  and  art. 

• 

(IV.)  Trade    Schools. 

Trade  schools,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Appendix  E,  are  of 
two  kinds — those  in  which  a  specific  kind  of  schooling  is  given  with 
the  aim  of  preparing  bo)^  to  be  skilled  artisa^ns,  and  those  in  which 
a  supplementary  education  ia  given  to  those  who  have  ah'eady 
commenced  work. 

The  general  opinion  existing  at  present  with  regard  to  trade 
schools  (sometimes  called  Monotechnic  Schools)  is  crystallised  in  a 
report  presented  (Aug., 1 898)  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regentsof 
the  Univei'sity  of  California  to  that  University,  in  view  of  a  proposal 


*  This  course  is  intended  only  for  those  teachers  and  students  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  actual  work,  studying  the  subjects  indicated  and 
returning  each  quiz  aiter  having  answered  as  many  of  the  questions  as 
possible.  To  those  who  complete  a  year's  work  satisfactorily  a  certificate 
will  be  given.  This  quiz  was  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  first  young 
toads  begin  to  hop  out  of  your  aquarium  and  out  of  the  ponds.  This 
would  probably  be  about  the  middle  of  June,  perhaps  lat^r. 
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to  establish  a  school  "  to  teach  boys  trades,  fittmg  them  to  make  a 
living  with  their  hands,  with  little  study  and  plenty  of  work/'  The 
proposal  was  made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  by  Mr.  Wilmer- 
ding,  and  the  school  was  to  be>styled  the  WilmertUng  School  of 
Industrial  Arts. 

The  opinion  of  men  prominent  in  industry  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia was  first  obtained.  Of  six  such  witnesses,  five  held  the  view  that 
other  than  practical  instruction  should  be  given,  stating  that  pupils 
should  be  fully  instructed  in  the  theory  of  the  trade  selected,  also  in 
the  mathematics  necessary  for  such  trade ;  that  scientific  branches 
of  education  relating  to  the  trade  or  industry  should  be  given ;  and 
general  information  in  the  practical  things  of  life.  All  agreed  that 
pupils  should  be  taught  the  use  of  hand  tools  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  of  machines  so  far  as  funds  permitted.  Almost  unanimously 
these  witnesses  believed  that  it  woiJd  be  better  that  instruction 
should  not  be  free,  but  that  it  woiJd  be  more  appreciated  if  a  small 
charge  were  made  ;  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  children 
of  poor  parents.  *'  I  am  afraid  that  the  class  of  pupils  most  desirable 
to  reach  cannot  be  reached  even  by  free  instruction.  Such  a  school 
could  only  reach  those  that  most  need  its  help  by  paying  the  pupils 
to  attend,"  was  one  of  the  opinions  expressed. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  class  of  boys  should  have  the 
preference  in  admission  ?  the  general  opinion  was  that  they  should 
be  bo}^  belonging  to  working-class  families,  such,  therefore,  as  were 
likely  to  have  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labour.  As  to  age  of 
admission  to  the  school,  the  average  opinion  was  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen ;  though  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  three  or  toxa*  years 
in  the  school  the  boys  woiJd  still  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship, 
one  witness  advised  admission  to  the  school  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen,  so  that  boys  might  not  be  more  than  seventeen 
or  eighteen  when  they  leave.  There  was  practical  unanimity  with 
respect  to  leaving  the  choice  of  his  trade  to  the  pupil. 

As  to  previou.s  education  to  be  demanded,  there  was  no  general 
agreement,  two  stipulated  for  a  grammar  school  education  (i.e.,  in 
American  terminology,  an  education  extending  over  the  eight 
years  of  the  elementary  school,  the  lower  four  being  the  "  primary  " 
md  the  upper  four  the  "  grammar*'  grades) ;  the  others  would  be 
jontent  with  less.    One  wrote :  "  As  to  the  education  of  a  bov 

• 

learning  a  trade :  education  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  what 
is  called  a  good  workman;  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  in 
making  what  is  called  a  leading  or  master  workman,  or  a  work- 
man with  executive  ability.  However,  a  good,  honest  boy  with 
intelligence  will  learn  as  rapidly  while  learning  his  trade  as  at  any 
other  time,  and  will  pick  out  the  more  solid  and  substantial  facts 
that  bear  on  the  trade  he  is  following,  and  therefore  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion, if  the  boy  has  natural  ability,  should  not  prevent  him  from 
being  admitted." 

One  of  the  witnesses  added  in  a  note  :  **  The  words  *  little  study 
and  plenty  of  work'  were  evidently  used  by  Mr.  Wilmerding  to 
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express  his  desire  that  some  '  study  *  of  a  scientiiic  character 
should  be  given;  but  that  chief  prominence  shoidd  be  given 
to  the  education  of  the  hands  to  'work/  so  as  to  enable  the 
scholar  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  by  the  intelligent 
use  of  his  physical  powers,  and  that  to  do  this  intelligently  a  certain 
amount  of  study  (scientific)  is  necessary." 

The  University  Board  on  November  17,  1896,  passed  the 
following  resolution:— 

Resolved:  "That  in  the  matter  of  the  Wilmerding  School,  the  Board 
of  Regents  will,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Wilmerding,  establisi 
a  school  wherein  boys  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taught  trades  by  practical 
work." 

In  October,  1897,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hallidie,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  was  authorised  to  visit  eastern  cities  and  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  as  to  the  best  systems  of 
organisation  and  equipment.    Mr.  Hallidie  reported  as  follows  :— 

The  resolution  defined,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  character  of  the  school 
to  be  founded  and  maintained  under  the  Wilmerding  bequest,  hence,  in 
my  examinations,  I  confined  myself  to  the  class  of  schools  coming  nearest 
to  the  intentions  of  the  above  resolution. 

Many  of  the  manual  training  schools  teach  trades ;  but  more  inciden- 
tally than  objectively.  Many  of  them  fit  their  pupils  for  the  practical 
industries  in  a  very  thorough  and  complete  manner,  and  from  them  are 
drawn  the  foremen,  superintendents,  engineers,  architects,  and  mechanical 
experts,  who  are  employed  in  great  industrial  enterprbes,  in  charge  of 
departments,  or  as  consulting  engineers,  designers,  etc. 

Of  trade  schools,  I  visited  the  New  York  Trade  School,  founded  in  1881, 
by  Colonel  Kichard  T.  Auchmuty  ;  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School, 
in  New  York,  established  1894 ;  the  Master  Builders*  Mechanical  Trade 
School,  established  1895,  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  the  Williamson  Free  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades,  founded  by  Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia, 
1888. 

I  have  also  taken  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  men  closely  connected 
with  manual  training,  technical,  and  trade  schools ;  with  many  manu- 
factiu-ers  and  mechanics,  and  with  others  engaged  in  the  higher  education. 

My  mission  was  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  establishment, 
and  equipment  of  the  Wilmerding  School,  so  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Wilmerding,  as  understood  by  it ;  and,  in  carrying  out  the 
object  of  my  visit,  I  found  but  three  schools  worthy  of  the  name  of  trade 
schools,  and  whose  functions  are  to  teach  boys  trades  fitting  them  to  make  a 
living  with  their  hands,  and  which  omit  the  higher  branches  demanded 
by  technical  and  manual  training  schools. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in  trade  schools,  and  a  general 
recognition  of  their  value,  there  is  by  no  means  an  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  how  they  should  be  conducted,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  and  most 
economical  results.  The  desired  results,  however,  must  be  definitely  deter- 
mined in  advance  of  the  method  of  conducting  the  school. 

All  manual  training  schools  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  type.  Boys 
are  taken  at  about  twelve  years  of  age.  The  mind  and  hands  are  trained 
together.  The  mind  and  intellect  are  carried  educationally  too  far  to  make 
a  contented  and  useful  artisan  and  mechanic,  and  thus  differ  from  what 
we  understand  as  a  trade  school,  where  the  purpose  is  to  turn  out  journey- 
men mechanics,  artisans,  and  artificers. 

Many  of  the  manual  training  schools,  such  as  the  Armour  Institute,  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  teach  special  trades  or  voca- 
tions ;  but  their  main  purposes  are  of  a  much  higher  educational  order. 
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Numerous  as  are  the  manual  training  and  technical  schools  in  this  country, 
they  do  not  yet  supply  the  demand  for  the  class  of  educated  men  and  women 
they  graduate  ;  which  fact  attests  the  excellence  of  their  work  and  the  great 
value  of  these  schools,  corroborated  by  the  advanced  position  accorded 
by  the  civilised  world  to  American  engineers,  constructors,  etc. 

But  while  the  manual  training  school  is  more  than  its  name  imj^es,  it  is 
also  more  than  we  expect  from  a  trade  school  But  to  neglect  the  intellect 
in  any  school  is  utterly  impossible,  however  much  we  may  desire  to  confine 
ourselves  to  training  the  hands  so  as  to  make  them  iiseful  in  earning  a 
living  for  their  owner  and  his  family  in  after  life.  Machines  have  become 
more  useful  than  hands  unintelligently  directed,  and  more  reliable,  and  the 
difference  between  some  machines  and  some  men  is  simply  the  intelligence 
of  the  man  ;  and  even  then,  in  Aome  cases,  the  difference  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  great. 

The  trade  school,  as  we  desire  it,  is  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship, 
as  we  understand  it ;  and,  in  the  substitution,  to  abolish  the  drudgery 
and  waste  of  the  latter,  in  the  earnest  and  economical  instruction  of  the 
former. 

The  need  of  such  schools  has  long  been  admitted,  and  earnest  workers 
have  for  years  been  trying  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship 
system,  with  results  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  first-class  shop  in  the  country  to-day  that  will  take, 
except  on  probation,  the  graduates  of  a  manual  training  or  trade  schod. 
They  have,  in  fact,  to  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  when  they  enter  the 
shop  to  work  at  the  vice,  lathe,  or  forge ;  but  that  long  period  of  degradation 
and  drudgery,  which  as  a  rule  the  old  indentured  apprentice  had  to  serve, 
is  abolish^  by  means  of  these  schools,  never  to  be  reinstated. 

A  gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  Williamson  Trade  School,  who  served 
his  time  as  painter  with  his  uncle,  declared  that  careful  instruction  for  six 
months  in  the  manipulation  of  the  brush,  gave  the  art — the  mixing  of 
colours  being  by  rule  and  observation. 

While  in  his  judgment  six  months  is  long  enough  to  teach  the  essential 
rudiments  of  that  trade,  he  is  of  opinion  also  that  two  years  is  not  too  long 
to  teach  the  essential  rudiments  dP  such  a  trade  as  that  of  machinist,  and 
that  in  both  cases,  the  after  experience  in  the  shop,  in  contact  with  finished 
mechanics  and  the  experience  of  varied  work,  is  necessary  to  round  out 
and  complete  the  education  of  the  mechanic.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  all  the  foremen  and  superintendents  of  shops  \^th  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  this  subject.  And  the  question  of  the  day,  in  this  connection,  is.  Can 
this  condition  be  mitigated  or  remedied  ? 

A  study  of  the  distinct  methods  employed  by  two  trade  schools,  the  New 
York  and  the  Williamson,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 

New  York  Trade  Schooi^ 

The  purpose  of  the  New  York  Trade  School  "  is  to  give  instruction 
to  young  men  in  certain  trades,  and  to  enable  young  men  already  in  those 
trades  to  improve  themselves." 

The  system  of  instruction  here  was  originated  by  Colonel  Eichard  Tylden 
Auchmuty,  under  which  **  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  branches 
of  the  trade  are  taught,  so  that  not  only  is  skill  quickly  acquired,  but  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  work  are  also  studied.** 

Under  this  system  young  men  have  been  enabled  to  learn  the  science 
and  practice  of  certain  trades  "  expeditiously  and  economically,  leaving 
speed  of  execution  and  experience  to  he  a4:quired  at  real  xjoork  after  leaving 
school,'' 

fijach  student  is  placed  under  the  care  and  guidauce  pf  a  skilled  and 
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experienced  mechanic,  and  careful  explanation  is  made  of  every  step  in  the 
course.  The  student  is  shown  how  to  hold  his  tools  and  how  each  piece  of 
work  should  be  done. 

An  opportunity  is  given  the  young  man  to  deterinine  if  he  has  an  apti- 
tude for  a  certain  trade,  so  that  he  may  discover  his  unfitness  promptly, 
and  thus  avoid  the  serious  defect  in  the  old  apprenticeship  System,  where 
a  boy  was  bound  for  years  to  a  trade,  fit  or  unfit,  like  or  disUke. 

Instruction  is  given  day  and  evening,  both  or  either,  as  the  case  may 
demand. 

The  day  class,  as  a  rule,  begins  at  8  a.m.,  and  closes  at  4  p.m. ;  the  evening 
class,  7  to  9.30. 

Instruction  is  intensive  and  the  term  short,  four  to  five  and  one-half 
months.    Some  few  take  a  second  term. 

The  age  for  admission  is  from  17  to  24,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
best  able  to  judge  that  none  should  be  admitted  younger  than  sixteen,  and 
that  they  should  possess  a  good  physique,  in  order  to  withstand  the  physical 
strain  due  to  the  labour,  even  under  careful  supervision. 

Fees  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  are  made,  and  vary  from 
6  dols.  to  16  dols.  per  term  for  the  evening  classes,  and  from  25  dols.  to 
40  dols.  per  term  for  the  day  classes. 

There  is  a  students'  dormitory,  where  rooms  are  rented  for  2  dols.  per  week, 
jjjpn  this  school  nothing  is  made  to  be  sold.  No  academic  work  is  done  ; 
neither  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  is  taught,  except  what  is  incidentally 
brought  out  during  the  lectiires  or  explanation  as  the  work  progresses ; 
no  machines  are  used,  except  a  bender  in  the  sheet-iron  departments 

The  school  has  been  designated  by  the  City  of  New  York  as  the  Civil 
Service  Examining  Board  for  Candidates  in  Mechanical  Work,  and  I  saw 
about  twenty  men,  of  all  ages,  who  were  candidates,^cutting  stone,  as 
masons,  for  work  on  city  buildings. 

The  attendance  of  young  men  has  averaged  over  500  annually  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  since  the  school  was  founded  6,230  young  men  have 
attended  the  school.  Applications  are  in  excess  ci  the  capacity  of  the  school, 
which  is  located  on  First  Avenue,  between  67th  and  68th  Streets,  New 
York.  The  building  are  partly  one  story  and  partly  three  stories.  The 
ground  space  occupied  by  the  buildings  is  58,040  square  feet.  Some  of 
these  buildings  were  constructed  by  the  students,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
four-story  brick  buildings  also  constructed  by  them. 

The  trades  taught  in  this  school  include  bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing, 
electrical  work,  carpentering,  house  painting,  stone  cutting,  fresco  painting, 
blacksmithing,  printing,  sign  painting,  sheet-metal  cornice  work,  steam 
and  hot  water  fitting,  and  drawing. 

The  trade  unions  accept  the  graduates  as  juniors,  but  require  that  they 
shall  serve  two  years  with  a  master  mechanic,  and  shall  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  old  before  thev  rank  as  journeymen  and  get  full  wages. 

There  are  trade  school  committees,  consisting  oi  master  mechanics,  who 
inspect  the  work  done  by  the  students. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  used  to  grant  diplomas,  but  now  grant 
certificates.  The  New  York  State  law,  recently  passed,  prohibits  the  grant- 
ing of  diplomas,  except  to  those  who  have  received  a  full  collegiate  course. 

Horseshoeing  was  formerly  taught,  in  connection  with  veterinary 
science,  in  the  school,  but  the  State  passed  a  law,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
horse-shoers,  requiring  every  young  man  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  before 
practising  his  art 

The  New  York  Trade  School  had  the  benefit  of  Colonel  Auchmuty's 
experience  and  personal  direction  during  his  life,  and  he  Uved  to  see  his 
plan  a  success,  when  failure  had  been  predicted. 

The  master  builders  of  Philadelphia,  through  a  committee,  examined 
the  New  York  Trade  School,  and  have  started  in  Philadelphia  the  Master 
Bnilders*  Mechanical  Trade  School.  It  is  so  far  only  an  evening  school, 
and  wa(  started  in  1890,  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  school. 
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The  age  for  admission  is  between  16  and  21  years. 

The  charge  for  the  term  is  27  dols.,  and  the  term  is  nine  months. 

Five  evenings  per  week  are  required,  two  of  which  are  occupied  in  actual 
work,  and  three  in  theoretical  and  scientific  instruction. 

"It  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  teaching  thoroughly  how  work 
should  be  done,  and  leaving  the  quickness  that  is  requir^  of  a  first-class 
mechanic  to  be  acquired  at  real  work  after  quitting  the  school,'' 

Trades  taught  here  are  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plastering,  stone-cutting, 
blacksmithing,  painting,  and  plumbing. 


Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Tbadis. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  occupies  a  different 
place  to  the  New  York  Trade  School.  It  was  founded  by  Isaiah  V.  William- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  under  a  deed  of  trust,  dated  December  Ist,  1888,  and 
was  opened  October  20th,  1891  ;  and  has  consequently  been  in  operation 
over  six  years. 

It  is  located  about  sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  a  very  pretty  tract 
of  200  acres,  and  includes  twenty  buildings. 

The  deed  of  trust  is  very  specific  in  its  instructions,  and,  among  other 
things,  it  provides  that  all  scholars  admitted  to  the  school  shall  be  bound 
as  indentured  apprentices  to  the  trustees  for  such  periods  as  the  trustees 
may  provide ;  but  no  indenture  shall  be  for  less  than  three  years,  nor 
extend  beyond  the  minoritjr  of  the  scholar. 

Scholars  shall  be  fed  with  good  wholesome  food ;  plainly,  neatly,  and 
carefully  clad,  and  decently  and  fitly  housed  and  lodged. 

If  not  properly  educated,  they  shall  be  educated — ^a  specification  of  which 
is  given— but  all  with  the  end  of  being  useful  to  them  in  the  trade  they  are 
to  learn,  bearing  in  mind  '*  the  fact  that  the  main  object  I  have  in  view  is 
to  train  young  men  to  mechanical  trades,  so  that  they  may  earn 
their  own  living.'*  ..."  Any  higher  or  advanced  knowledge  which 
might  render  them  dissatisfied  with  or  unfit  for  their  employments  is  un- 
necessarv,  and  may  be  disadvantageous.  I  expressly  direct  that  each  and 
every  scholar  shall  be  compelled  to  learn  and  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
one  good  mechanical  trade,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  indentures,  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands."  The  trades  to  be  taught  are  enumerated. 
Mr.  Williamson  says :  "I  desire  to  have  impressed  on  every  scholar  and 
inmate  of  the  school  that  in  this  country  every  able-bodied,  healthy  young 
man,  who  has  learned  a  good  mechanical  trade,  and  is  truthful,  honest, 
frugal,  temperate  and  industrious,  is  certain  to  succeed  in  life,  and  to  become 
a  useful  and  respected  member  of  society." 

I  have  quoted  thus  from  the  deed  of  trust,  as  the  language  will  convey 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  and  better  than  I  could  express. 

The  amount  of  the  endowment  exceeded  2,000,000  dols.  The  amount 
in  the  fund  after  purchasing  the  site,  erecting  and  equipping  building, 
etc.,  is  1,500,000  dols.  Scholars  are  admitted  after  a  scholastic  examina- 
tion, covering  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  including  fractions 
and  weights  and  measures,  geography.  United  States  history,  composition 
and  language.  They  must  not  be  younger  than  sixteen,  or  older  than 
eighteen,  and  must  be  natives  of  the  United  States.  "  And  no  one  is 
accepted  who  is  not  able-bodied,  intelligent,  healthy,  and  possessed  of  a 
natural  aptitude  and  Uking  for  mechanical  pursuits,"  and  of  good  moral 
character.  He  must  be  provided  with  proper  clothing  when  he  enters  the 
school,  after  which  he  is  taken  care  of. 

Each  scholar  is  given  a  preparatory  course  in  wood-working  and  mechan- 
ical drawing,  with  studies  in  the  schoolroom  extending  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  he  is  placed  at  one  of  the  five  following  trades,  the 
selection  of  which  is  made  by  the  trustees :  carpentry,  pattern  or  cabinet- 
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making,  brick-laying,  including  lange-furnace  and  boiler  setting,  machine 
trade,  in  all  its  branches,  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  steamfitting,  etc. 

The-  school  and  shops  are  in  session  eight  hours  daily  on  fi\e  days  of  the 
week,  and  four  hours  on  Saturdays.  About  four  hours  class-room  and 
four  hours  shop  during  the  first  year  ;  the  time  in  the  shops  gradually 
increasing  towards  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship. 

The  school  term  continues  the  whole  year. 

There  is  ample  provision  for  recreation. 

The  discipline  is  quite  strict.  Scholars  rise  at  5.45,  bathe,  dress,  and 
place  their  rooms  in  order.  The  school  is  divided  into  **  families  "  of 
twenty-four,  over  which  presides  a  mother,  or  matron,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  boys'  behaviour. 

I  never  saw  a  better  looking  set  of  boys.  They  were  at  dinner  part 
of  the  time  I  was  there.  I  dined  in  the  same  room  with  them,  and 
they  passed  in  review  before  me  as  they  filed  out  of  the  dining-room. 

I  foimd  most  excellent  work,  executed  by  the  pupils,  and  some  of  the 
buildings  on  the  grounds  had  been  erected  by  them. 

The  shops  are  well  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  machines. 

The  young  men  who  graduate  from  this  school  are  probably  better  pre- 
pared to  commence  work  as  a  journeyman  than  those  graduates  from  any 
similar  school ;  but  the  shops  and  the  trades  unions  require  that  they  shall 
have  two  years*  actual  experience  in  the  shop,  among  experienced  mechanics, 
before  being  admitted  as  journeymen  and  receiving  their  wages.  They  are, 
however,  able  to  earn  from  6  dols.  to  9  dols.  per  week  at  the  outset. 

In  examining  the  financial  report  for  1897,  of  the  total  expenditures, 
58,444*36  dols.,  there  were  spent  for  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  pupils, 
and  for  house  expenses,  33,619*82  dols. ;  for  common  school  education, 
4,349-62  dols.  ;  for  care,  etc.,  of  lands,  2,873*14  dols.— leaving  for  the 
mechanical  education  of  175  pupils  17,601*78  dols.,  about  100  dols.  per 
capita.    Total  expense,  per  pupil,  is  333*97  dols.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hallidie  also  gives  an  account  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Trade  School,  which  is  practically  of  the  same  type  as  the  New 
York  Trade  School,  and  in  summing  up  his  impressions,  with  the 
proposed  school  in  mind,  he  says  :— 

If  the  Wilmerding  School  is  planned  somewhat  after  the  Auchmuty  system, 
no  expensive  machinery  will  be  required  ;  if  after  the  Williamson  plan,  a 
large  investment  in  machines  and  apparatus  will  be  necessary. 

The  man  to  take  charge  of  the  Wilmerding  School  should  be  an  educated 
mechanic,  with  ability  to  teach.  He  should  have  had  experience  in  some 
such  institiition  as  the  proposed  Wilmerding  School,  and  have  administra- 
tive ability. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  care  to  carry  out  the  Williamson  plan  ;  and  the 
Auchmuty  system  probably  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  which 
exist  here,  and  the  character  of  the  trades  to  be  taught. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  school  has  yet  succeeded  in  turning 
out  a  mechanic  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  a  shop.  This  is  acquired, 
however,  in  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  school. 

It  has,  however,  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  interested  that  a 
young  man,  by  steady  and  assiduous  work,  by  careful,  concentrated,  and 
intelligent  attention  to  instrtiction  given  in  an  earnest,  clear,  ancl  simple 
manner,  by  teachers  who  know  more  than  they  teach,  and  who  are  able  to 
impart  instruction  from  experience  based  on  broad  lines,  can  be  taught  the 
intricacies  of  manipulation  in  many  trades  in  five  and  one-half  months. 
There  are  trades,  however,  that  will  take  three  such  terms,  and  the  length 
of  time  should  be  graduated  to  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  taught. 
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While  in  the  school  the  pupils  are  more  than  anxious  to  learn,  and  con 
sequently  things  are  kept  somewhat  under  high  pressure  by  general  con* 
sent.  The  age  of  the  youths,  sixteen  up,  and  the  good  bodily  health  neces- 
sary for  the  physical  labour  required  in  such  a  school,  enable  them  to  endure 
eight  hours*  work  for  these  short  terms  without  mental  and  physical  fatigue; 
the  fatigue,  in  fact,  is  with  the  teachers. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  new  school  has  since  been  issued.  The 
dii'eetor  states  the  aim  of  the  school  in  the  following  words : — ^^ 

The  object  of  the  Wilmerding  School  is  to  teach  boys  trades.  Those 
in  charge  of  it  are  seeking  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Wilmerding  as 
set  forth  in  his  will.  The  graduates  of  the  school  will  be  well  instructed 
workmen  in  the  trades  which  they  select,  and  intelligent  citizens. 

The  main  work  of  the  school  will  be  manual  instruction  in  the  trades, 
but  with  that  will  be  given  the  drawing  and  mathematics  required  by  a 
firs^class  workman,  such  training  in  English  and  business  forms  as  will 
enable  him  to  transact  his  business  properly,  such  portions  of  geography 
and  history  as  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  our 
Government  as  a  good  citizen  should  possess. 

In  the  mechanical,  as  well  as  the  academic,  departments  the  methods  of 
instruction  will  be  based  upon  approved  pedagogical  principles.  Experience 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  develop  solidity  of  character  and 
the  ability  for  self-support  than  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  academic  study 
combined  with  a  thorough  training  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  material. 
The  mechanical  work  will  not  be  expended  on  toys  to  be  thrown  away, 
but  on  useful  objects  of  commercial  value. 

The  instructors  in  the  school  are  all  masters  of  their  trades,  and  have 
been  selected  from  among  the  best  workmen  in  the  country.  The  work  in 
the  shops  will  differ  from  that  in  the  best  commercial  shops  only  in  that 
the  main  effort  of  the  foremen,  who  are  instructors,  will  be  to  turn  out 
good  workmen  rather  than  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  good  products. 

The  aim  will  be  to  thoroughly  equip  the  students  not  only  in  the  shops  but 
in  the  academic  departments,  and  graduate  young  men  who  will  be  men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically  able  to  go  out  and  help  to  ennoble  and 
enlighten  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  workman's  wage. 

The  full  course  will  cover  a  period  of  three  years,  and  certificates  ^ill 
be  issued  to  graduates  which  will  show  that  the  holders  of  them  are  able 
to  fill  positions. 

The  curriculum  is  as  follows : — 

Shop-wobk. 

Carpentry,  Cabinet-Making,  Wood-Carving,  Bricklaying,  Plastering, 
Plumbing,  Blacksmithing,  Stone-Cutting,  and  Clay-Modelling. 

Academic  and  Scientific  Work. 

English,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  principles  of  art,  design,  mecha- 
nical and  architectural  drawing,  freehand  drawing,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  theoretical  mechanics. 

Equipment. 

The  equipment  of  tools,  machinery,  and  appliances  is  complete.  All  the 
shops  are  fitted  and  equipped  with  the  best  of  everything  in  this  line  and 
arranged  according  to  the  latest  shop  methods.  No  expense  has  been  or 
will  be  spared'to  make  this  the  best-equipped  school  in  the  country. 
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I^ELIMINARY   CoUBlSU. 

The  preliminary  course  of  five  months  includes  the  following  branches 
of  academic  and  shop  work  : — Mathematics,  English,  geography,  freehand 
drawing,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  art  and  design,  carving, 
cabinet-work,  carpentry,  and  blacksmithing. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  not  only  give  all  pupils  this  general  training, 
but  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  Ending  out  what  lines  of  work  they 
are  best  fitted  for  and  would  like  to  follow  as  a  trade. 

The  graduates  from  this  course  follow  their  particular  trade  and  con 
tinue  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  and  closely  allied  to  their  chosen 
work. 

The  three-year  course  is  not  yet  made  up,  as  the  framing  of  it  will  depend 
argely  upon  the  results  of  the  first  five-month  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  July,  1900,  the  departments  of 
bricklaying,  plastering,  and  plumbing  will  be  added  and  carried  along  in 
a  thorough  manner,  but  will  not  be  included  in  the  five-month  coiu*se. 

(V.)  Truant  and  Reform  Schools. 

The  way  in  which  penal  schools  and  schools  for  incorrigibles  are 
b3ing  made  contributory  to  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  boys  and 
youths  sent  to  them  need  only  be  referred  to  in  a  single  word.  The 
>riiter  visited  several  such  schools,  and,  in  addition  to  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  described  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  on  **  Moral 
Education  in  AmericAn  Schools,"  was  greatly  struck  with  the  work 
at  the  Sockanosset  School  for  boys,  whei*e  the  deputy-superin- 
tendent goes  right  into  the  forge  and  workshop  with  the  youths,  and 
by  dint  of  the  discipline  of  labour  and  of  a  helpful  intercourse,  sets 
many  upon  an  industrial  career.  The  Oaklawn  School  for  girls  does 
similar  work.  Good  work  was  being  done  at  Rainsford  Island, 
Boston,  and  also  at  Thompson's  Island  in  the  same  bay.  To  what 
is  said  in  the  earlier  report  upon  the  disciplinaiy  side  of  the  best 
American  schools  of  this  type,  must  here  be  added  the  impulse  of 
work  and  the  outlook  towards  an  honom'able  industrial  career. 


(VI.)  Summary  of  Impressions. 

One  or  two  suggestions  arise  out  of  the  present  paper.  These 
appear  with  some  clearness  to  be  :— 

(1)  Education  throughout  should  have  an  outlook  towards 
life ;  having  a  regard,  not  to  forcing  the  interests,  but  to  the  steady 
all-round  growth  of  the  future  worker.  The  more  education  is 
life,  the  better  it  prepares  for  life. 

(2)  This  outlook  towards  Ufe,  and  any  education  which  cor- 
responds with  it,  would  seem  to  imply  the  training  of  the 
manual  powers — one  might  almost  say  the  manual  intelligence — 
of  every  citizen.— [See  Appendices  B  (III.)  and  C] 

(3)  Early   and    continuous    hand-training    is    an    educationa 
necessity  as  well  as  a  utilitarian  and  time-saving  expt  client.     A 
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^chool  course,  following  upon  the  admirable  beginnings  of  the 
well-balanced  kindergarten,  which  trains  hand  as  well  as  brain, 
makes  it  possible  in  later  and  more  technical  education  to  develop 
brain  as  well  as  hand,  and  so  to  train  a  more  intelligent  and 
highly-skilled  worker.  In  so  far  as  the  child's  doing  is-  made  to 
accompany  his  learning,  will  it  be  more  possible  for  learning  to 
accompany  the  industrial  student's  doing.* 

(4)  The  moral  i-easons  for  some  form  of  manual  training 
throughout  the  school  courae  are  ahuost  as  strong  as  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  industrial. 

Further,  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  education  of  the 
hand  resides  in  the  temper  of  mind  and  quality  of  spirit  which  it 
helps  to  develop.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  supple  fingers 
habituated  to  useful  or  graceful  movements,  all  worlang  in  hai- 
mony  with  eye  and  arm  under  the  guidance  of  some  thought;  it 
is  also  the  cultivation  of  a  practical  attitude  which,  possessing  us 
almost  unconsciously,  silently  fortifies  for  the  after  working-days 
of  life  and  helps  to  give  a  sense  of  mastery  and  preparedness  in 
dealing  with  practical  issues. 

(5)  The  teacher  is  the  agent  in  all  education;  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  teacher  may  seem  to  work  harder  (and  may  actually 
work  harder  so  far  as  phj^ical  and  nervous  wear  and  tear  are  con- 
cerned), and  really  do  less  than  if,  instead  of  endeavoming  to  make 
hhnself  a  substitute  for  a  book,  he  were  content  to  stand  to  his 
class,  and  to  the  individual  members  of  it,  in  the  human  relation 
of  leadership  and  captaincy.  The  art  of  the  teacher  is  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  his  pupils.  (iS^r  pp.  105,  107,  111,  147-150, 
155-158,  177.) 

(6)  The  sociological  motif  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  reports 
on  IndividAiality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education  and 
Moral  Edujcation  in  American  Schools  extends  also  to  questions 
of  industrial  education.    (See  Appendix  E,  and  page  208.) 

(7)  The  question,  Does  a  college  education  pay  ?  has  for  its 
answer.  It  depends  on  the  college  and  the  education  ;  that  is,  upon 
the  teachers  qua  their  faculty  of  training  men  in  addition  to  their 
grasp  of  subjects,  and  upon  the  effectiveness  and  appropriateness 
of  the  courses  of  study  offered. 

*Even  though  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  quoted  on  page 
126,  may  be  right  in  saying  that  from  11  to  12  is  early  enough  to 
commence  woodwork,  yet  a  great  number  of  pupils  never  reach  the 
seventh  and  eighth  graaes  which  quick  children  sometimes  reach  at  this 
age.  And  it  is  preasely  these  pupils  who  will,  as  a  rule,  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  manual  workers,  and  for  whom,  from  one  point  of  view  of  the 
relations  between  education  and  industry,  the  opportunity  of  manual 
training  and  development  during  school  years  is  eminently  desirable.  Nor 
need  dder  backward  children  be  kept  to  the  simpler  forms  of  hand-work 
of  the  lower  grades. 
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For  fuller  information  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  Beports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  especially  to  the  report  for  1897-98  ;  to  the  monographs 
prepared  for  the  Pfiuis  Exhibition,  especially  numbers  4,  11,  12, 
13,  14 ;  to  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine's  i-eport  on  "  Education  in 
Chicago  "  ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Rejrnolds'  report  of  a  "  Visit  to  Technical 
Colleges,  etc."  ;  and  for  special  phases  of  the  subject  to  Mr.  H.  O.  R. 
Siefert's  report  presented  to  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Education, 
1899 ;  to  Professor  Dewey's  book,  "  The  School  and  Society  " ;  and 
to  the  1900-1  prospectus  and  statement  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  New  York.  On  the  subject  of  agricidtiu'e,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  admirable  university  extension  work  done  by  Cornell 
University,  and  to  the  references  to  Arbor  Day,  etc.,  in  the  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New 
York.*  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  articles  on 
Commercial  Education  and  on  the  Education  of  the  Coloured 
Races  in  this  Volume. 


July,  1901.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 


*  See  also  Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry,  by  Fabian 
Ware ;  pp.  259-2S5 ;  and  Commercial  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
by  Hooper  and  Graham  (reference  to  Schools  of  Commerce).  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds'  Iteport  is  published  by  Henry  Blacklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester  (Price  Sixpence). 
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APPENDIX  A, 

Educational  Aspbcts  of  Manual  Training.* 

Manual  training  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  According  to  Commissioner 
Harris's  Report  of  1893-1894,  it  bad  been  tested  at  tbat  time  in  the  United 
States  in  the  public  schools  of  ninety-five  cities  and  towns,  in  forty-nine 
institutions  of  cdlegiate  grade,  in  nineteen  normal  schools,  and  in  seventeen 
special  manual  training  schods.  Since  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  institu- 
tions to  furnish  statistics,  these  numbers  fall  short  or  the  actual  extsnt  of 
the  work.  It  can  be  safely  stated,  however,  that  wherever  this  tmining 
has  been  established^  it  is  m  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  steadily  rising 
in  popular  appreciation,  proving  its  value  as  an  efficient  educational  factcM*, 
not  only  in  the  development  of  manual  skill,  but  also  in  the  enrichmMit  and 
invigoration  of  the  intellect,  in  the  direction  and  strengthening  of  tl)«  wiU, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  healthy  moral  attitude,  and  in  the  nurture  of  pubUc 
spirit. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  careful  observers  that  the  addition  of  manual  training 
to  the  curriculum  of  schods  operates  as  a  great  time-saving  in  the  so-called 
purely  intellectual  studies.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  kinder- 
garten, the  Inanual  training  school  proper,  and  the  industrial  schools,  in 
which  children  devote  only  on&;half  of  the  day  to  the  ordinary  school  studies. 
Dr.  Harris  reports  that  the  addition  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis  represents  a  saving  of  more  than  a  year  of  ordinary  schooling 
to  each  child  concerned.  Similar  testimony  comes  from  Pniladelphia, 
Bfilwaukee,  and  a  dozen  other  cities.  Dr.  MacAlister  testifies  that  in  the 
Philadelphia  manual  training  school,  students  learn  in  the  three  years 
course  of  the  institution  as  much  of  history,  English  and  literature, 
Qerman,  and  bookkeeping  as  others  do  in  other  parallel  high  school 
courses ;  and  a  great  deal  more  of  science  and  mathematics,  including 
gedogy,  phynoi,  chemistry,  physidogy,  mechanics,  steam  engineering, 
apfdied  electrid^,  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry ;  in  audition  to 
drawing,  designmg,  and  modelling,  and  the  regular  courses  in  jdnery, 
pattern-making,  wood-turning^  wood-<»rving,  modelling,  forging,  soldei^ 
ing,  moulding  and  casting,  vice  work,  and  mechanical  construction. 

Such  results  seem  almost  incredible  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  laws  of 
mental  development,  or  to  a  mind  whose  powers  of  perception  in  this  direc- 
tion have  become  clouded  by  the  misty  scholastic  mediaevalism  of  the  trar 
ditional  school.  In  the  light  d  modem  p^chdpgy  and  child-study,  how- 
ever, the  sdution  d  tiie  matter  offers  no  serious  difficulties. 

A  most  interesting  observation  came  to  me  during  my  administration 
dt  the  Indian  schools  d  the  nation.  These  schools  are  not  establishments 
for  the  mere  acquisition  d  the  three-R  accomplishments  of  the  ordinary 
public  sdiod.  They  are  meant  to  be  all-sided,  civilising  agencies  for  the 
uncivilised  red  childb-en  d  plain  and  forest.  Thej  are  to  these  children  not 
only  school)  but  also  home  and  community,  and,  m  a  measure,  even  church, 
or,  at  least,  Simday-schod.  They  touch  every  phase  d  life.  Consequently, 
their  character  is,  to  a  large  extent,  domestic  and  industrial.  Girls  are 
taught  the  arts  d  home-mi^king,  and  boys  the  arts  d  community-making. 
For  this  reason  only  three  hours  a  day  can  be  devoted  to  school-room  ;wwk. 
The  remainder  is  given  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  nursing  the  sick,  care  of  rooms,  etb;,  on 
the  part  d  the  girls ;  to  farming,  care  d  stock,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  oth^  indispensable  shop  work,  oH  the 
part  of  the  boys. 

This  would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  process  d  the  children 
in  the  three-R  studies  must  be  unsatisfactory.    The  inference  wotlTd  be 


*  From^an  address  recently  delivered  before  the  Present  Day  Club,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
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further  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  these  children  do  not  speak 
English  on  entering  the  school ;  that  in  previous  home  environment,  mode 
of  life,  hereditary  tendencies,  in  mental  power  and  drift,  the  Indian  child 
is  inferior  to  the  white  man's  child  or  very  different  from  it.'  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  drawbacks,  the  Indian  children  make  in  their  studies  marked 
progress.  They  accomplish  in  eight  years  about  as  much  in  these  studies 
as  our  children  do  in  six  years  of  whole-day  school  life.  If,  subsequently, 
they  enter  some  of  the  advanced  non-reservation  schools  where  the  same 
general  system  prevails,  they  can  be  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  with 
as  fair  an  equipment  of  scholastic  attainments,  with  the  exception  of  Latin 
and  German,  as  white  children  take  from  the  second-year  class  of  an  ordinary 
high  school.  In  addition,  the  girls  are  good  housekeepers,  cooks,  laun- 
dresses, seamstresses,  and  nurses  ;  the  boys  acceptable  farmers,  fairly  skilful 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  or  tailors. 

I  can  find  for  this  no  other  explanation  than  the  fact  that  in  these  schools 
head,  heart,  and  hand  are  harmoniously  trained ;  that  every  life-interest 
of  the  children  is  intelligently  respected  and  nurtured  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places ;  that,  consequently,  interest  on  the  children's  part  never  flags ; 
that  the  children  work  with  an  intelligent  purpose  which  they  can  appre- 
ciate ;  that  the  sense  of  power  and  the  sense  of  duty  are  kept  alive  by  the 
atmosphere  of  valid  responsibility  and  efficient  doin^  which  pervades  every 
department  of  these  institutions.  And  it  is  this  condition  which  full-fledged 
manual  training  would  bring  about  in  our  schools. 

Educational  and  Economic  Value. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  educational  and  the  economic  value 
of  manual  training.  To  me  this  distinction  is  fictitious.  If  there  is  educa- 
tional value  in  manual  training,  this  will  be  realised  most  obviously  in  its 
reaction  on  economic  relations  ;  and  if  there  is  economic  value,  education 
should,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  consider  it  in  its  systems,  methods, 
and  plans  of  work.    [See  page  202.] 


'         -  ^  APPENDIX  B.-(I.) 

The  following  consists  of  extracts  from  "  A  Oonne  in  Oonstrnctioii  for 
Primary  Grades,"  Minneapolis,  1900  :— 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

I A  Course  in  Construction,  involving  simple  exercises  in  Number  and  Lan- 
guage ;  rdated  to  Nature,  Home-Life  and  History,] 

Some  of  the  exercises  will  be  selected  by  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  to  be 
given  at  the  time  allotted  on  the  programme  for  drawiiig  ;  others  may  be 
given  for  independent  seat  work*,  specific  directions  having  been  previously 
given  by  the  teacher.  These  directions  may  be  oral ;  they  may  be  indicated 
upon  the  board  verbally  or  by  diagrams ;  a  finished  model  may  be  placed 
before  the  class  to  be  copied. 

All  exercises  should  be  prefaced,  followed,  or  accompanied  by  infc^'mal 
conversations  and  games. 

Material  and  Tools :  Clay,  Paper,  Cardboard,  Scissors,  Paste^  Sewing 
Cards,  Needles,  Worsteds,  Scraps  of  Cloth. 

I.  Clay  Modilung  of  Toys,  Gam »,  £t€. 

1.  BalU,  Marbles,  Etc,— {The  Sphere.) 

Conversations  about  comparative  size,  using  expressions  "  larg^  than  '* 
and  **  smaller  than." 

♦Seepage  116.  "Desk  work,'*  *'geat  work,*'  "busy  work"  are 
synonymous. 
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2.  Strings  of  Beads, 

Conversations  about  size  and  measurement,  using  expressions  "  largest** 
and  "  smallest.** 

3.  Spheres  of  same  size  as  Model. 

Comparisons,  children  using  expressions,  "  is  equal  to,'*  **  are  equal  to,** 
"  equals  **  and  "  equal." 

4.  Pyramid  Building  vdth  spheres  of  clay,  each  child  contributing. 
Expressions  used  in  conversations :  my  sphere,  yoiir  sphere,  our  spheres, 

his  sphere,  her  sphere, ;  bring,  brought,  have  brought,  has  brought ;  build, 
buUt,  has  built,  have  built ;  make,  made,  has  made,  have  made,  etc. 

5.  CMcal  Building  Blocks.-iThe  Cube.) 

Represent  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  cubical  objects,  e.^.,  building 
blocks,  cubes  of  sugar,  caramels,  cubical  boxes,  baskets,  etc. 

Compare  with  solid  cube,  using  expressions,  "  larger  than  cube,*' 
"  smaller  than  cube,"  etc. ;  e.g.y  My  .  .  .is  smaller  than  the  cube ; 
John*8   ...   is  larger  than  the  cube. 

6.  Cubes  of  same  size  a^  Model, 
Conversations  as  previously  suggested.    (See  I.,  3.) 

7.  Building  Exercises^  each  child  contributing  a  cube. 
Conversations  as  previously  suggested.    (See  I.,  4.)  <     ^ 

II.  Paper  Folding  Based  on  Square. 

(For  valuable  general  suggestions  relating  to  Paper  Folding,  see  New 
Edition  of  Prang's  l^ilanual  of  Art  Instruction.    First  Year,  pp.  76,  77.) 

Book  Cover.    (For  booklet  of  dictations  to  be  taken  home.) 

Materials : — ^An  eight-inch  square  of  paper,  several  sheets  of  tablet-paper 
(So,  2  or  No.  3),  ne^e  and  worsted. 

Fold  a  sheet  of  tablet-paper  to  form  a  little  book  and  show  it  to  the  chil- 
dren  ;  suggest  that  each  child  similarly  fold  some  sheets  of  tablet-paper  into 
a  little  book  for  dictation  lessons  ;  that^ach  make  a  book-cover  for  his  own 
book  ;  ask  what  shape  it  would  have  to  be. 

Directions  for  foldmg  book-cover :  "  Lay  your  square  directly  in  front 
of  you ;  hold  it  with  your  left  hand ;  pass  the  fore  finger  of  the  right 
hand  sdong  the  edge  near  to  you ;  along  the  edge  farther  from  you. 
Fold  the  nearer  edge  over  to  the  fairther  edge ;  see  that  the  edges  are 
exactly  together  ;  now  crease  the  fdd.  Take  up  your  paper  ;  open  it ; 
you  have  a  little  book  cover.** — (From  Prang's  Manual.) 

Lay  book  cover  on  desk  with  f<M  toward  you.  With  sdid  cube,  measure 
two  inches  on  crease  from  lower  right  corner,  and  place  tiny  dot  with  pencU. 
Repeat  from  lower  left  comer. 

Place  the  folded  leaves  oi  the  book  inside  the  cover  so  that  top  and 
bottom  margins  are  equal.  Open  to  middle  of  book.  Measure  with  solid 
cube  on  crease,  two  inches  in  from  top  of  cover,  and  [dace  tiny  dot  for  stitch. 
Repeat,  measuring  from  bottom  of  cover. 

Thr^kd  needle  with  worsted.  Draw  threaded  needle  through  upper 
pencil  dots,  from  the  outside  to  inside,  and  back  to  outside  through 
lower  pencil  dots.  Use  double  threads  for  stitch,  and  tie  in  double  bow 
knot  in  back. 

Then  follows  a  number  exercise  based  on  nieasureuicuts,  nnd  relations 
of  parts,  of  book  cover. 

IIL  Clay  Modelling  of  Fruits  and  V'Er;ETARL£s. 

(In  Connection  with  Nature  Study.)  ;  ;i 

Apples,  Pears,  Nuts,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Onions,  etow 

IV.  Clay  Modelling  op  Cylindrical  Toys  and  Cyunders. 

1.  Cylindrical  Toys. — Greatest  possible  variety  of  cylindrical  objects, 
as  drums,  fire-crackers,  sticks  of  candy,  cylindrical  boxes  and  bottles,  music 
rolls,  etc. 
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Conversations  expressing  results  of  comparison  with  Qrlinder  and  with 
each  other  as  previously  suggested  in  comparisons  of  spheres  and  cubes. 

2.  Cylinders  of  iome  size  as  Modd. 

Conversations  as  previously  suggested.    (See  I.,  3  and  6.) 

3.  Building^  each  child  contributing  a  cylinder. 

As  they  biuld,  children  and  teacher  may  repeat  appropriate  lines,  e.g, : — 

I  shall  build  a  castle  so, 
With  a  gateway  broad  and  grand. 
Here  an  ivy  vine  shall  grow, 
There  a  sddier  guard  shall  stand ; 
And  the  tower  shall  be  so  high 

Folks  will  wonder,  by  and  bye. 

•      ••••• 

Here  a  gate  and  there  a  wall 
Here  a  window,  there  a  door ; 
Here  a  steeple,  wondrous  tall, 
Riseth  ever  more  and  more. 
>        ^      i  EugeneField. 

OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER. 

L  Building  Exercises  wtth  Squabe  Prisms. 

The  building  should  be  preceded  by  conversations  about  faces,  edges, 
corners,  measurements,  and  proportions.  (Art  InstructtoUj  First  Tear, 
Chapter  III.,  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  building  and  arranging.) 

A  »  children  build,  teacher  and  children  may  repeat  appropriate  lines,  e,g. : — 

What  are  you  able  to  build  with  your  blocks  1 
Castles  and  palaces,  temples  and  docks. 
Qreat  is  the  palace  with  pillar  and  wsJl ; 
A  sort  of  a  tower  on  the  top  of  it  all ; 
And  steps  coming  down  in  an  orderly  way 
To  where  my  toy  vessek  lie  safe  in  the  bay. 

E»  JL  Stevensotu 

Rain  may  be  raining  and  others  go  roam. 
But  I  can  be  happy  in  building  at  borne. 

II.  Paper  Folding,  Cutting,  and  Pastino. 

Making  market  baskets,  harvest  Inns,  barns,  tablecloths,  and  napkins ; 
with  accompanying  number  exercises. 

IIL  Building  wtth  Square  Pmsifs  and  Right^tri  Prisus. 

Pilgrim  Cabins, — A  Pilgrim  Village. 

Conversations :  What  would  you  Uke  to  call  this  village  ?  What  story 
have  you  read  or  heard  that  tells  about  the  inside  of  the  homes  c^  the 
pflgrimsl 

Number  Exercise. 

What  solids  did  you  use  ?  What  shape  is  the  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  ?  The  front  1  The  gable  end  ?  The  front  of  the  roof  ?  Tell  how 
you  build  the  house,  using  words,  abovcy  below,  on,  under.  Compare 
size  of  "  gable  end  **  with  that  of  end  of  first  stoiy.  Compare  length  of 
rafters  with  length  of  joist ;  length  of  ridge-pole  with  each.  Call  any  one 
of  these  a  certain  length,  and  tell  what  length  of  others  would  be. 

IV.  Paper  Folding  and  Pasting. 

Little  Ruth  Endioott^s  mother  probably  wore  a  handkerchief  around  her 
shoulders,  and  a  large  apron.    These  objects  are  made  in  paper. 
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NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

I.  Abbangino  Cones. 

1.  Indian  Village, 

Arrange  adid  cones  to  form  Indian  village. 

n.  Paper  Folding,  Cuttino,  Pasting,  and  Sewing. 

1.  Indian  Tepees. 

Make  Indian  tepees  of  paper  by  developing  pattern  of  cone.  Wrap  solid, 
creasing  edge,  cutting  and  pasting.  Door  of  tepee  may  be  made  by  slashing, 
and  folding  flaps  back. 

2.  Indian  Canoe, 

Material,  a  sewing  card  (not  outlined  for  sewing).  Processes :  bisecting 
edges,  drawing  diameter,  cutting,  etc. 

Thus  are  formed  the  two  sides  of  the  canoe,  which  may  be  decorated  in 
bright  colours  if  desired.  Fasten  the  two  sides  together  by  sewing  "  over- 
hand **  ^vith  bright  worsted. 

3.  Indian  Canoe, 

Teacher  may  draw  on  board  pattern  of  canoe  and  paddle,  children  drawing 
pattern  freehand,  from  teacher*s  model,  then  cutting  and  sewing  sides 
together  as  indicated  above. 

4.  Indian  Canoe, — (Paper  folding.) 
Material,  eight-inch  square  of  paper. 

Fold  two  diameters,  making  four-fold  square.  Place  on  desk  so  that 
open  edges  are  at  the  left  and  top.  Take  three  thicknesses  of  paper  at  upper 
left  corner.  Fold  down  to  meet  lower  right  corner.  Crease  firmly.  Turn 
square  over.  See  that  upper  right  corner  is  one  thickness  of  paper.  Fold 
upper  right  corner  to  meet  lower  left.  Crease  firmly.  You  have  now  a 
pointed  hat.  Open  folded  edges  slightly,  and  place  on  thumb.  Bring  to- 
gether the  front  and  back  points  of  the  hat.  The  folds  thus  made  are  to  be 
creased  flat.  You  now  have  a  folded  square.  Hold  with  open  edges  of  the 
square  toward  you.  Pull  left  half  away  from  right  half.  Find  apex  of  the 
triangle  left  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe.    Fold  to  middle  of  base. 

5.  Moccasins. 

Materials,  sewing  cards,  not  outlined  for  sewing. 

Teacher  may  prepare  patterns  for  sde  and  upper  part  of  moccasins. 
Children  may  lay  patterns  on  cards,  draw  around  and  cut.  Designs  may 
be  marked  and  sewed  on  heel  and  toe,  and  the  two  parts  fastened  together 
^th  worsted. 

III.  Home  Work. 

Materials,  whalebones,  steels,  strings,  feathers,  scraps  of  cloth,  leather, 
bits  of  wood,  iron,  etc. 

Encourage  children  to  make  at  home  and  bring  to  school,  **  linden 
cradle,**  cradle  in  which  papoose  is  carried  on  the  mother *s  back,  articles  of 
Indian  dress,  Indian  head  gear,  tomahawks,  war  clubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
etc. 

IV.  Paper  Folding,  Cutting,  Pasting,  and  Sewing. 

1.  Christmas  Gifis.^MeAe  with  sewing  cards.) 

Sewing  cards  Nos.9  and  10,  and  Nos.  1 1  and  12,  are  suggested  as  especially 
suitaUe  for  making  shaving  cases,  blotting  pads,  Christmas  portfolios, 
Christinas  booklets,  calendars,  etc. 

2.  Cornucopia, 

Material,  eight-inch  square  of  paper. 

Place  square  on  desk  turned.    Lap  right  edge  over  left.    Paste.    Add 
oop  to  hang.    (Loop  may  be  of  ribbon.) 
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3.  Hanging  Basket— Four  Cornucofnm, — (For  Christinas  tree.) 
Material,  eight-inch  square  of  paper. 

Place  square  on  desk  facing.  Fold  and  crease  diameters.  Bring  together 
outer  ends  of  diameters  to  form  four  cornucopias.  Add  loops  for  hanging, 
tassels  for  ornament,  etc.    (This  may  bQ  used  for  matches.) 

4.  Cubical  Basket. — (For  ('hristmas  tree.; 
Material,  eight-inch  square  of  paper. 

Fold  square  into  nine  small  squares,  as  follows :  PLice  square  on  desk 
facing.  Fold  lower  edge  up  until  part  left  is  equal  to  part  folded.  Crease 
iirinly.  Turn  half  way  around.  Fold  upper  edge  to  meet  lower  folded 
edge.     Unfold. 

Place  square  on  desk  so  that  creases  extend  from  back  to  front.  Fold 
thirds  as  before.  Crease  firmly.  Place  square  facing.  Chit  along  creases 
separating  squares  in  lowest  row.  Repeat  on  upper  row.  The  centre 
square  of  the  original  nine  squares  is  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Arrange 
the  other  squares  at  right  angles  with  this  square  as  base,  and  paste  to 
form  cubical  basket.    ( 'ut  and  paste  strip  to  form  handle. 

Conversations  involving  Number  Relations  are  Interspersed. 

5.  Lantern, — (Christmas  tree  ornaments.) 
Material,  square  of  coloured  paper. 

Place  square  on  desk  facing.  Fold  one  diameter.  Turn  half  way  around. 
Fold  up  lower  edges  one-half  inch.  Crease.  Open.  Begin  at  folded 
diameter  and  cut  in  one-eighth  inch  strips,  cutting  to  the  crease  each  time. 
Open  square.  Bring  edges  together,  and  paste  to  form  a  lantern.  Cut  and 
paste  strip  to  form  handle. 

6.  Pen  Wipers, — (Chrbtmas  gifts.) 

Children  may  bring  scraps  of  bright-coloured  cloth.  Cut  in  circles, 
triangles,  squares,  etc.,  and  fasten  together  with  w^orsted. 

JANUARY. 

Measurement  by  rule  is  introduced  in  the  following  exercises.  Tl  e 
**  articles  made  "  involve  conversations  about  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  sunshine, 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  direction  of  wind,  and  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  (See 
leaflets  and  topics  for  General  Lessons  ;  also  Hiawatha  Primer,  pp.  50  to  74.) 

1.  Foot  Ruler, — (To  be  used  in  the  following  exercises.) 

Materials  and  T(X)ls :  Strips  of  bristol  board,  1  ft.  by  1  in.,  inch-square 
tablet,  lead  pencils. 

Directions :  Place  strip  on  desk  with  long  edges  from  back  to  front.  Lay 
tablet  on  strip  so  that  upper  edge  of  tablet  coincides  with  upper  edge  of 
paper.  Draw  horizontal  line  across  strip  at  lower  edge  of  tablet.  Again, 
lay  tablet  on  strip,  so  t^hat  up[)er  ed^e  of  tablet  coincides  with  line  just  drawn, 
and  draw  horizontal  line  across  strip  at  lower  edge  of  tablet  as  before.  Pro- 
ceed similarly  until  strip  is  divided  into  twelve  square  inches. 

Lay  rule  on  desk  \s\{\\  short  edges  from  back  to  front.  Number  lines, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  to  12— from  left  to  right— placing  neat  figures  close  to 
lines  and  upper  edge.     Place  12  in  upper  right  corner. 

Number  Exercises^  involving  relations  |,  J,  i. 

2.  Daily  Calendar  for  January, 

Materials  and  T(k)Is  :  9  by  12  w  hite  drawing  paper,  foot-ruler  just  made, 
and  pencil. 

Directions  :  Lay  foot-ruler  on  paper,  both  on  desk  with  long  edges  from 
left  to  right,  so  that  upper  edges  coincide.  Place  points  on  upper  edge  of 
paper  to  mark  off  inch  spaces  as  indicated  by  the  rule.  Similarly,  mark 
off  inch  spaces  on  lower  edge  of  paper.  Connect  opposite  points  with  very 
light,  ruled,  vertical  \\\u^,  thus  marking  off  twelve  oblongs  1  in.  by  9  in 
Turn  paper  around,  and  repeat  on  short  edges,  thus  marking  off  entire 
paper  in  square  inches. 
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Sbo^  whjai^  lines  mark  off  a  section  7  in.  by  S  in.  Cut  along  these  lines, 
thus  removing  section.  Place  section  on  desk  with  long  edges  from  back  to 
front.  Line  in  all  horizontal  lines,  and  all  vertical  lines  from  lower  edge 
to  upper  horizontal  line.  On  the  upper  horizontal  hne,  write  the  wodr 
"  January,**  and  the  figures  designating  the  year.  In  the  square-inch 
spaces  just  below  write  the  abbreviations  for  the  day  of  the  week.  In  the 
next  row  of  spaces,  place  a  small  figure  1  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the 
proper  space,  and  similarly  number  spaces  from  1  to  31 — from  left  to  right. 

Each  pupil  may  keep  his  calendar  in  the  desk,  and  each  morning  he  may 
draw  in  the  space  for  the  day,  the  shape  of  the  moon  as  seen  the  previous 
evening,  if  visible.  At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  other  records  may  be 
kept,  showing  conditions  of  weather  (sunny,  cloudy,  rainy,  stormy,  etc ), 
direcUon  of  wind,  temperature,  etc 

Appropriate  poems  may  be  recited,  as  calendars  are  marked  (See 
Leaflets.)  The  New  Moon  (Song) ;  Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon  (Song)  ;  Sun- 
shine (Song) ;  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star  ;  Have  You  seen  the  Pretty 
White  Boat ;  The  Sunbeams  ;  Selections  from  Hiawatha. 


it 


Whether  fair,  whether  foul. 
Be  it  wet  or  dry. 
Cloudy  time,  or  shiny  time. 
The  sun's  in  the  sky. 


Gloomy-night,  sparkle-night, 
Be  it  glad  or  dread, 
Cloiuly-time  or  shiny-time, 
Stars  are  overhead." 


»t 


«« 


Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so.** 

The  skies  may  meet  in  sadness. 
The  blustering  winds  may  blow, 
But  if  our  hearts  are  cheery. 
There's  sunshine  where  we  go.** 

"  Yet  overhead  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear.** 

As  the  general  topics  for  the  month  include  the  sun,  moon,  and  stcS; 
such  stories  as  those  found  in  leaflets  will  be  read  or  told,  and  reprcduccd. 

3.  Fhg  SignaU. 

Materials:  Six-inch  sticks,  and  sheets  of  black,  white,  and  blue  jm»M  r 
See  that  squares  and  triangles  are  cut  without  waste  of  paper,  and  \i.\ 
aside  sheets  for  future  use. 


No.  1. 


ExpiJiNATioN  OF  Flag  Signals. 
No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 


No.  5. 


Fair  Weather.    Rain  or 

Snow. 


Local  Rain    Temperature.  Cold  Wave. 
OR  Snow. 


Interpretation  of  DisplayM. 

Na  1,  alone,  indicates  fair  weather. 

No.  2,  alone,  indicates  rain  or  snow. 

No.  3,  alone,  indicates  local  rain  or  snow. 

No.  1,  with  No.  4  above  it,  indicates  fiair  weather,  warmer. 

No.  1,  with  No.  4  below  it,  indicates  fair  weather,  colder. 

No.  2,  with  No.  4  above  it,  indicates  rain  or  snow,  warmer. 

No.  2,  with  No.  4  below  it,  indicates  rain  or  snow,  colder. 

No.  3,  with  No.  4  above  it,  indicates  local  rain  or  snow,  warmer. 

No.  3,  with  No.  4  below  it,  indicates  local  rain  or  snow,  warmer. 
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These  may  be  made  of  required  dimensionB  to  be  measured  with  ruler 
No.  4  may  be  first  obtained  by  marking  around  base  of  equi-tri  prism,  that 
children  may  see  development  df  trian^e  from  triangular  prism. 

The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Mixmeapolifl 
Board  of  Education  for  1899  :<- 

Industbul  Work  Rblated  to  Other  Studies. 

(Following  a  topic  are  named  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  related.) 
Aims. — Development  of  the  child. 

Development  of  the  Thought.  "  A  thought  is  only  half  a  truth,  until 
expressed  in  action.'* — Emerson. 

First  Qrads. 

Modeling  in  the  round  of  familiar  and  type  forma.  (Drawing  and  Number.) 
Paper-folding,  and  making  of  simple  objects,  from  dictation  and  by  develop- 
ment. (Drawing,  Number,  Literature,  Nature  Lessons,  History.)  Block- 
building.  (Draw.,  Num.,  Lit.,  Hist.)  Paper  Cutting,  and  making  of 
simple  objects,  for  illustration  of  stories  and  incidents.  Cutting  of  faces 
from  solids  for  study  of  proportion.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Modelling,  cutting, 
pasting,  folding.  (Num.)  Stick  laying.  (Num.,  Nat.  Less.,  Hist.,  Lit) 
Cardboard  sewing  of  geometric  forms,  designs,  borders,  etc  (Draw., 
Num.) 

Second  Qrade. 

ModeUing  by  up-building.  Making  of  hollow  type  forms  and  simple 
objects  from  paper.  (Draw.,  Num.,  Jit.,  Nat.  Less.,  Hist.)  Block-building. 
(Draw.,  Num.,  Lit.,  Hist.)  Story  telling  with  the  scissors.  *  (Lit.,  Nat. 
Less.,  Hist.,  Draw.)  Cutting  of  faces  to  introduce  views,  and  for  study  of 
proportions.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Historic  decorative  forms  folded  by  dictation 
and  cut.  (Hist.,  Draw.,  Num.)  Cardboard  sewing  of  geometric  form, 
designs,  borders,  etc.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Modelling,  making,  paper  folding, 
cuttmg,  pasting.    (Num.) 

Third  Grade. 

Modelling  continued.  (Geog.,  Hist.,  Lit.,  Nat.  Less.,  Num.)  Develop- 
ment of  patterns  of  type  solids.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Block-l^uilding  and  paper 
cutting  for  illustration.  (Related  as  in  previous  grades.)  CJontinued  study 
of  relation  of  parts  and  of  proportion,  by  cutting  and  by  proper  arrangement 
of  faces.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Decorative  arrangements  of  geometric  shapes 
cut  from  paper,  i  iaced  to  form  borders  and  rosettes.  (Draw.,  Hist.,  Num.) 
Cutting  and  pasting.  (Lit.,  Hist.,  Nat.  Leas.,  Geog.,  Draw.)  Making  of 
paper,  cloth  or  wood.  (Geog.,  Lit.)  Sand  modelling.  ((3eog.)  Paper 
folding.  (Num.)  Sewing.  The  Supervisors  of  Sewing  and  Drawing 
have  in  preparation  a  series  of  lessons,  providing  for  the  making  of  simple, 
useful  articles  of  cloth,  decorated  with  suitable  designs.    (Not  yet  in  use.) 

Fourth  Grade. 

Patterns  developed,  cut  and  pasted.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Cutting  and 
arranging  ix)3ettc8,  borders,  and  forms  of  historic  ornament.  (Hist.,  Geog., 
Draw.,  Num.)  Block-building.  (Related  as  in  previous  grades.)  Sewing 
And  Sloyd.  (A  systematic  course  in  each  begun  in  this  grade.  See  Course 
m  Sewing  and  Course  in  Manual  Training.) 

FiPiH  Grade. 

Models  and  objects  made  from  paper  patterns.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Cutting 
of  views.  (Draw.)  Freehand  Drawings.  Working  Drawings.  (Draw., 
Num.)  Conventional  flower  forms  cut  and  pasted.  (Draw.)  Historic 
forms  cut.    (Hist.,  Geog.,  Draw.)    Block-building.    (Related  as  before.) 

*  Free-hand  and  paper-cutting.    This  is  excellently  done  in  many 

American  schools. 
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Sixth  Grade.  I 

Use  of  instruments  in  making  patterns  of  geometric  sdids  and  simple 
objects.  (Draw.,  Num.)  Conventional  leaf  and  flower  forms  cut  (Draw.) 
Moorish  ornament  cut.  (Hist.,  G^eog.,  Draw.)  Block-building.  (Relatod 
as  before.)    Working  drawings.    (Draw.,  Nuul) 

Seventh  Grade. 

Pattern  making  with  instruments,  of  type  solids  and  simple  objects. 
(Draw.,  Num.)  Egyptian  cnrnament,  vases,  etc.,  cut.  (Hist.,  Geog.,  Draw.) 
Block-building.    (See  above.)    WorUng  drawings.    {See  above.)    Cooking. 

(See  Coiu'se  in  Cooking.    Note  relations  to  Health  Lessons.) 

#  • 

Eighth  Grade. 

Making  of  frustum  of  prisms,  pyramids,  etc.,  from   patterns.    (Draw^ 
Num.)    Greek  and  Roman  ornament  cut.    (Hist,  Geog.,  Draw.)    Con 
ventional  leaf  and  flower  forms  cut  and  arranged.    (Draw.)    Block-build- 
ing.   (Related  as  before.)    Working  drawings.    (Draw.,  Num.) 


APPENDIX    B.-<II.) 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  C!ourse  of  Study  for  the  Dayton  public 
schoob  for  1899-1900  :— 

FORM-WOBK. 

(Grades  I.  and  I 

Reoognitiony  coDSlruction,  and  use  in  geometrical  designs  of  the  cube, 
cylinder,  sphere,  prism ;  of  the  square,  oblong  rectangle,  lozenge,  triangle 
(equilateral,  isosceles,  right),  hexagon ;  of  the  circle,  half-circle,  fourth- 
cinde  (quadrant) ;  diagonal,  diameter,  centre,  radius ;  of  parallel,  diverging, 
oblique,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  vertical,  slanting  directions ;  of  right, 
obtuse,  and  acute  angles. 

Materials  to  be  used  in  this  work :  Clay,  sand,  blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
folding-paper,  paper^trips,  drawing  material.  Colouring  with  crayon, 
pencil,  or  brush  in  geometrical  designs. 

Grades  IU.  and  IV. 

Recognition  and  construction  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cones,  and  spheroids  ; 
of  the  rhomboid  and  octagon.  Analysis  by  cuts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
cube,  cylinder,  sphere,  of  prisms  and  pyramids.  Analysis  of  triangles  by 
*'  altitudes,**  of  polygons  by  diameters  and  diagonab,  and  of  the  circle  by 
diameters  and  other  suitable  chords. 

The  material  to  be  used  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  circle,  with  the 
addition  of  the  school  compasses. 

The  inventive  exercises  in  geometrical  designs  must  be  supplemented 
with'suitable  oral  and  written  exercises  in  the  description  of  forms. 

Grades  V.  and  VI. 

Simple  exercises  in  geometrical  drawing  with  applications  in  designing 
in  accordance  with  the  *'  Fifty  Problems  '*  issued  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction. 

Preparation  and  use  of  the  protractor  and  systematic  study  of  directions 
and  angles.    (Not  before  second  half  of  circle-period.) 
(^Construction,   from  cardboard,   of  geometrical  solids,  cubes,  prisms, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  derivative  forms. 
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GRADES  VII.  AND  VIII. 

Chapter  XVI.  of  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  11. 

Construction,  from  cardbaxrd,  of  models  illustrating  rules  of  mensura- 
tion (areas  and  volumes  of  geometrical  forms),  the  construction  of  t\u* 
sauares  and  cuhes  of  numbers  of  two  digits,  and,  vice  versd,  the  extraction 
of  square  and  cube  roots. 


APPENDIX  B.-(IIL) 

The  suparintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.C.,  said  in  his  report  for 
1 896-97 :— 

Manual  Training  Betwbbn  the  Emplotmsnts  of  the  Kinbsbqabtbn 

AND  THOSE  OF  THE  ToOL  LaBORATORIER  OP  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

[Taken  from  the  Annual  Report,  1890-91.] 

It  was  a  comparativdy  easy  task  'to  project  plans  for  giving  instruction 
in  sewing,  eooking,  and  UxA  laboratory  employments.  It  was  not  difficult, 
the  financial  means  being  assured,  to  provide  and  arrange  appliances  and 
practically  to  put  the  work  into  the  respective  grades  of  the  school.  It 
was  seen,  however,  at  the  start,  though  much  might  be  done  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  employments  named,  to  give  to  some  of  the  children  valuable 
training  in  the  use  of  the  eye  and  hand  and  a  profitable  acquaintance  with 
practical  things,  that  such  a  course  would  be  unsymmetrical ;  that  it 
would  postpone  the  beginning  of  some  kinds  of  muscular  training  too  late 
for  the  most  profitable  returns  for  a  given  expenditure  of  effort;  that  it 
would  omit  entireljr  some  lines  of  d^irable  training  because  of  its  narrow- 
ness, and  that  children  withdrawing  from  the*  school  during^  the  early 
years  of  the  school  course  would  get  little  trainittg  of  the  kind  we  were 
83eking  to.  give  them.  ^ 

It  was  felt  that  a  year  or  two  of  primary  kindergarten  work  at  the  begin- 
ning of  school  life  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  shop  and 'laboratory 
work  at  the  close  would  not  develop  to  a  very  high  degree  that  accuracy 
of  perception,  deftness  of  hand,  and  trustwortluness  of  judgment  in  applica- 
tion that  a  child^s  school  training  should  give  to  him. 

It  was  believed  that  the  gap  between  the  sense-training  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  use  of  carpenters*  and  metal  workers*  tools  in  manual 
training  shops  should  be  filled  by  a  system  or  course  of  hand  work  in  the 
school-rooms  running  parallel  with  the  purely  mental  studies  of  the  ciirri- 
caliim  of  the  same  grades ;  that  such  a  course  should  by  its  many  and 
varied  employments  develop  the  eye,  the  band,  and  the  judgment  in  the 
direction  of  expertness,  facility,  and  reliability ;  that  definite,  ir.easurable 
results  in  skill,  ingenuity,  and  in  continuity  of  effort  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  purpose  should  be  the  aim  of  all  teaching  in  this  course  of  work, 
and  that  such  a  course,  if  practicable,  would  be  in  the  interiE;st  of  economy. 

Since  the  beginning  of  manual-training  exercises  in  our  schools,  there- 
fore, efforts  have  been  made  to  arrange  some  practicable  lines  of  hand 
work  that  should  begin  in  the  first  primary  grade  and  lead  sequentially 
to  the  employments  of  the  laboratories  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
for  the  boys,  and  that  should  be  equally  profitable  to  the  girls,  who  would 
be  iaitructed  in  cooking  when  reaching  the  same  grades. 

Drawing  was  at  the  time  mentioned  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 
It  was  determined  that  th-^  subject  could  not  be  taught  well  from  flat  copies. 

It  was  known,  though  we  had  not  been  able  previously  to  the  time  to 
which  reference  is  made  to  direct  the  work  of  drawing  in  the  li^'ht  of  our 
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best  knowledge,  that  only  by  a  liberal  and  an  intelligent  use  of  objects  by 
which  children  could  be  made  acquainted  with  natural  and  art  forms 
could  drawing  be  successfully  taught.  It  became  more  evident  every  day, 
as  the  wcMrk  of  teaching  drawing  was  studied,  that  representation  could 
proceed  only  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  for,  however  appear- 
ance of  forms  might  diflfer  from  the  facte,  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
differences  could  be  understood  only  by  him  who  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  .    . 

Furthermore,  when  contemplating  the  purposes  of  the  studv  higher  than 
those  of  simple  representation,  it  was  believed  that  as  a  healthy  productive 
imagination  could  be  cultivated  only  after  there  had  been  acquired  a  store 
of  facts  well  understood,  so  artistic  work  could  be  done  by  liim  only  who 
would  fashion  his  art  out  of  materials  taken  from  his  own  conscious  store- 
house of  facts  whose  relations  were  understood. 

It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  if  the  child  is  to  be  taught  drawing  at  all, 
no  matter  for  what  purpose,  first  of  all  the  teacher  must  see  that  he  has 
abundant  opportunity  to  learn  from  facts,  and  that  as  in  the  study  of  spoken 
or  written  language,  so  in  his  study  of  drawing  or  of  graphic  language,  he 
must  be  made  to  know  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  him  expression. 
An  important  step  forward  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  was  made  when 
this  almost  axiomatic  truth  was  recognised. 

It  was  believed  also  that  facts  could  not  be  learned  from  representation 
or  from  dictation,  or  from  bith. 

Children  learn  to  know  forms  only  imperfectly  by  seeing  them  and 
handling  them.  They  get  correct  permanent  conceptions  of  forms  best 
by  analysing  them  and  by  putting  them  together,  and  by  making  them 
of  different  sizes  and  of  different  materials  and  under  different  circum- 
stances and  for  different  purposes. 

Form  study  requires  the  action  of  one  set  of  nerve  centres  excited  by  the 
eye  co-operating  with  other  sets  of  nerve  centres  excited  by  muscular 
action  of  fingers  and  hands,  directed  by  the  will,  for  the  establishment  of 
correct,  permanent  concepts  of  form.    Concepts  are  built. 

Form  study  and  drawing  are  sequential  steps  in  the  order  named  for 
bjginners,  form  study  being  the  first,  drawing  being  the  second.  Form 
study  is  a  prerequisite  to  drawing.  Manual  training  is  one  of  two  co- 
ordinate parts  of  form  study.  Manual  training,  then,  and  drawing  are 
as  inseparable  as  are  ideas  and  words  in  the  study  of  verbal  expression. 

Drawing  was  selected  as  the  branch  of  study  along  whose  lines  of  work 
and  relat^  to  them  might  be  found  those  employments  that  would  afford 
all  the  training  d^ired  to  make  the  manual  course  of  the  school  symmetrical 
and  unified. 

Apart  from  the  strictly  practical  sense  cultivation,  much  may  be  done 
by  this  work  to  assist  the  aesthetic  and  the  moral  growth  of  the  child.  The 
study  of  graceful  forms  and  harmonious  cdouring  will  stimulate  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  appropriate,  which  wiU  leave  its  impress  on  the  work 
of  his  hand.  In  his  home,  in  his  dress,  and  in  the  products  of  handicraft, 
good  taste  will  guide  his  choice  of  form  and  colour,  and  thus  render  the 
world  brighter  and  pleasanter  both  for  himself  and  for  those  about  him. 
The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  pure  and  chaste  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  will  keep  the  mind  and  heart  ever  ^dth  higher  and  nobler  things. 

From  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  the  pupil  should  be 
kept  in  constant  intelligent  association  with  the  object  world  about  him, 
that  he  may  acquire  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  the  laws  governing 
tts  appearance.  Without  this  knowledge  of  his  environment,  he  is  but  a 
stranger  wandering  in  a  strange  land.  Vy  the  proper  study  of  geometric 
solids  and  planes  and  of  forms  related  to  these,  he  will  acquire,  through  the 
natural  avenues  of  acquisition,  sight,  and  touch,  a  comprehensive  ard 
classified  knowledge  of  all  forms. 

His  glance  will  no  longer  be  dazed  by  a  bewildering  maze  of  edges  and 
planes,  for  in  everything  he  will  see  but  the  combination  and  repetition 
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of  certain  type  forms.  To  the  little  child  the  form  world  is  as  a  tangled 
jungle,  and  must  ever  remain  a  perplexity  until  he  has  been  led  to  a  classifi* 
cation  of  its  variations. 

In  this  work,  so  necessary  to  correct,  profitable  instructions  in  drawing, 
is  found  an  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  e^e,  hand,  and  judgment 
simultaneously.  In  these  employments  the  making  of  geometric  foribs 
of  natiu^  forms  allied  to  them,  and  of  art  forms  developed  from  them 
and  of  common  objects  based  upon  them,  is  in  part  the  work  for  which  we 
have  been  seeking.  What  an  amount  of  profitable  seeing  is  here  made 
possible !  What  employments  for  the  acquirement  of  deftness  and  rclia- 
lulity  in  the  use  of  the  hands  and  fingers !  What  delightful  exercises 
for 'the  development  of  judgment  and  taste  ! 

The  general  purposes  of  the  course  of  exercises  developed  are : — 

1.  Storing  the  mind  with  true  conceptions  of  forms  and  colours  and 

developing  the  ability  to  acquire  new  concepts. 

2.  Developing  the  abiUty  to  select  from  masses  of  materials  that  which 

is  appropriate  for  specified  or  desired  purposes. 

3.  Directing  the  attention  to  the  essential  elements  of  the  beautiful 

in  nature  and  in  art,  neglecting  in  such  attention  the  accidental, 
thus  developing  the  beginning  of  an  artistic  standard.  ^ 

4.  Training  the  hand  to  use,  shape,  and  arrange  materials  with  neat- 

ness, accuracy,  and  taste,  that  the  learner  may  express  artistically, 
I.e.,  with  truth  and  beauty. 

5.  Teaching  the  use  of  tools  adapted  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 

chOd  and  to  the  character  of  materials  employed. 

The  following  outlines  and  remarks  show  what  we  are  doing : — 

Schedule  A. 


SnbjeoU. 

Orades. 

nrst. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

SUth. 

Seventh. 

BiCfatb. 

Drawing : 
Pencil  drin- 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

From     conttmctiOD 

by  the  pnpili  • 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From  made  objects  • 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

From  nature     • 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Original  deslgna 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

«: 

X 

X 

Working  drawings    • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Geometric  problems- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

Modelling  in  clay: 

From  made  objects  • 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From  nature     - 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

To  measurement 

— 

— 

X 

-^ 

— 

— 

— 

From  the  cast  • 

— 

— 

— — 

^ 

— 

— 

X 

X 

Original  designs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

earring  in  clay : 

Ornament  from  the 

flat,  inoised    • 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ornament  from   the 

X 

X 

X 

flat,  in  relief  - 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

Original  desigus 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Construction       with 

other  materials : 

Sticks- 

X 

X 

— 

_        1        __ 

— 

— . 

'^ 

Paper  •  folding     and 

1 

1 

cutting  ■ 

X 

X 

X 

X     ;     - 

— 

— 

— 

Development  in 
paper  from  work- 
ing drawings  • 

^__ 

.^M* 

II, 

^^^ 

X 

X       . 

X 

^^ 

Designs,  applied— 

1 

To  clay 

1           _^^ 

— 

— 

"    1     ^ 

X 

X 

X 

To    paper  construe- 

1 

tion- 

1       — 

— 

— 

—         i          X 

1         X 

X 

X 

To  cloth     - 

1       — 

— 

-             X 

1      X 

X 

X 

Language 

1         X 

X 

X 

X                  X 

'         X 

X 

X 

Colour  .       -       -       - 

1        X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Schedule  B. 


Tools  and  materials  in  the  hands  of  children. 


Grades. 

Claj. 

sticks. 

Tablets. 

PencU 

and 
paper. 

Goloured 

paper; 

water 

colonn. 

Card- 
board. 

Tool!  for 
modelling 

and 
cutting. 

Muci- 
lage. 

Scii- 
■ort. 

Fint     . 
Seoood  • 
Thlnl    • 
Fourth  - 
Fifth     • 
Sixth     • 
Sermith* 
Bl^th- 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

'x 

X 
X 
X 

The  work  represented  in  the  foregoing  is  correlated  with  most  of  the 
work  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  respective  grades.  The 
manual  training  helow  that  of  the  shops  (seventh  and  eighth  grades)  is 
tributary  in  a  valuable  degree  to  the  study  of  art,  as  is  easily  seen.  These 
employments,  however,  give  the  very  training  desired  as  a  preparation  for 
the  use  ef  toob  when  the  children  go  to  the  shops,  while  everything  done 
helps  in  securing  knowledge  of  some  other  branch  of  study  ;  helps  not  only 
in  learningand  understanding  it,  but  in  representing  and  applying  what  is 
lesoned.  What  is  done  with  the  hands  in  connection  with  each  subject 
is  that  which  i9  necessary  for  learning  by  the  correct  method,  as  is  our 
contention,  and  without  which  the  cUUd  would  not  learn  naturally  and 
rationally.  This  is  but  experience  getting ;  correlating  mind  and  physical 
instrumentalities  in  the  process  of  learning.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is 
wanted  as  the  eariy  steps  in  correct  maniial  training,  leading  directly  to 
the  mechanic  arts ;  nothing  better  could  be  provided  for  this  pm-pose. 
Furthermore,  it  refines  and  trains  on  the  art  side.  This  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  tendency  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  an  advancing  civilisation.  The 
employment  of  sloyd,  or  a  primary  course  of  manual  arts  of  some  other 
kind,  but  not  correlated  with  the  other  studies  of  the  grades,  would  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  would  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  child, 
whUe  its  logical  tendency  would  be  to  prevent  the  rational  teaching  of  the 
other  branches  of  learning.  The  hand  has  association  with  mind  in  acquisi- 
tion and  in  representing  knowledge  in  all  the  primary  elements.  This 
association  gives  a  value  to  handcraft  that  simple,  isolated  hand  training 
for  that  purpose  alone  can  never  give.  The  value  of  isolated  training  is  to 
this  training  in  association  as  the  effectiveness  of  pounding  cold  iron  would 
be  to  hanmiering  iron  of  proper  heat  for  purposes  of  weldmg. 

Manual  training  and  mother-tongue  learning  should,  for  psychological 
reasons,  not  be  iscNUited,  t.e.,  taught  apart  from  knowledge  making  in  the 
formative  period.  In  our  schools  manual  training  is  not  isolated  below  the 
sixth  grade  for  girls  and  the  seventh  grade  for  bovs.  The  manual  training 
that  we  give  before  the  isolation  period  is  that  wmch  would  be  given  were 
the  work  not  to  be  continued  in  shops  above,  for  this  we  believe  is  necessary 
for  the  desirable  correlation  of  mind  and  bodily  activities  in  knowledge 
getting  in  the  formative  period. 

The  shops  of  the  granmiar  schools  and  of  the  high  schools  are  but  the 
f  rovuion  m  the  continuance  of  training  already  secured ;  training  which 
shows  valuable  results.  They,  the  shops,  are  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
that  which  is  begun  in  the  primary  school 
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APPENDIX   C. 
Textile  Work  at  the  I'mvebsity  Elementary  School,  CnicAca 

The  Mlowing  is  taken  from  an  article  on  tliis  subject  by  Miss  Althea 
Hinner.  iu  tiie  third  issue  (April,  1900)  of  the  KUmentaty  School 
Record,  the  general  topic  uf  the  number  being  "  Textiles  "  :— 

Thrve  stages  c^  development  have  been  selected,  becanw  of  eunuection 
with  the  history  work,  and  because  the  materials  and  implementa  involved 
in  the  different  processes  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  children  can  make 
their  own  deductions  from  simple  experiments,  and  cau  carry  out  the 
whole  process  from  the  handling  of  the  fibre  in  its  natural  condition  to  the 
woven  cloth. 

The  value  Ut  the  child's  social  education  lies  in  his  gradud  growth  in 
knowledgo  of  the  meaning  of  industrial  orf^anisatinn  in  its  simplest  forms. 


A  COKNKR  IN  THE  TKXTII.K  IIuOH. 

and  in  fdlowing  each  period  of  development  when  the  child  ia  himself  at 
such  a  stage  of  social  advancement  as  to  readily  comprehend  cause  and 
effect  in  the  organisation  d  the  industry  he  is  following.  Just  as  in  the 
material  processes  where  the  child  is  able  to  rediscover  and  carry  out  the 
whole  process  from  beginning  to  end,  so  on  the  social  side  he  can  organise 
the  industry  step  by  step  from  the  primitive  through  the  household  and 
domestic  stage,  and,  dramatically,  even  through  the  factory  stage.  The 
three  stages  of  development  are  :— 

1.  The  primitive  stage.  In  working  from  the  inventive  side  the  children 
l^t  a  kiiowledge  of  raw  materials,  a  technical  skill  in  handling  them,  see 
the  value  d  implements,  and  invent  mechanical  devices  for  converting 
the  rftw  materials  into  cloth.  BegiDning  with  primitive  implements — 
distaff,  spindle  and  loom — each  step  made  is  traced  out  in  the  mechanical 
advantage  gained  in  the  application  (rf  the  force  used. 

2.  The  household  and  domestic  stam :    colonial  period.    In  this  period 
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the  educational  value  is  in  the  broad,  historical  background  furnished, 
and  emphasis  is  laid  more  on  the  social  side.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
influence  of  occupation  on  community  life,  the  development  <d  trade  and 
trade  centres,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  have  shifted  and  developed 
^ong  the  line  of  history  ;  to  the  concentration  of  industries  as  conditioned 
by  environment ;  to  areas  of  production  of  raw  materials,  climate,  soil?, 
etc,  and  a  general  view  sought  of  routes  of  trade  and  means  of  transpr»-ta- 
tion,  in  the  development  of  cammeree. 

3.  The  factory  stage.  Here  emphasis  ta  laid  upon  the  invention  of 
ntichinos,  shouing  the  utilisation  of  the  forces  in  nature  which  give  in- 
creased production.  A  review  is  made  of  the  machines  from  primitive 
times  ;  the  mechanics  and  physics  of  each  are  worked  out,  and  a  mathe- 
-matical  calculation  is  made  <rf  the  amount  of  work  done  by  each. 

A  study  of  different  fabrics  due  to  the  structure  and  nature  of  fibrs  is 
made,  determining  texture,  hydroscopic  nature,  relation  to  warmth,  in- 
flammability, etc.  Chemical  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  separation 
of  Wste  material  is  worked  out 
in  the  processes  of  preparing  raw 
material,  scouring,  dyeing,  and 
steaming. 

Since  space  dora  not  permit  a 
complete  statement  of  the  whole 
scheme,  the  primitive  stage  has 
been  selected  as  basis  for  show- 
ing the  method  of  work;  the 
other  stages  are  given  in  outline 
only.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
work,  the  seven-year-<Jd  children 
gather  together  what  they  know 
from  experience  <^  the  difference 
in  quality  of  the  four  typical 
kinik  <J  cloth— wo(d,  silk,  cotton, 
and  linen.  They  examine  their 
own  clothing,  and  pull  to  pieces 
samples  of  similar  ma lerials  from 
which  tJKy  get  the  idea  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fibre.  Samples 
of  fibres  are  examined  in  the 
iuttural  state— the  ulk  on  the 
cocoon,  cotton  in  the  bolls,  wool 

as  it  is  sheared  from  the  sheep,  w*^"^«plirfte,i*liwh«ioii(i  dltcitortiM 
flax  as  it  is  gathered  from  the 

field.  They  select  the  fibre  which  they  think  was  probably  used  by 
peoples  in  primitive  conditbns,  i.e  "that  requiring  the  least  prepara- 
tion, reaching  their  conclusion  by  means  <^  the  ftJlowing  process-. 
They  unwind  the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  find  it  fine,  d^cate,  and 
(Ufficult  to  handle.  They  remove  the  cotton  from  the  bdle,  and  separate 
the  seeds  from  the  fibres — ate<^ustaBk.  Betted  and  unretted  fiax  show  the 
long  process  of  decay  necessarjr  to  remove  the  filH^s  from'  the  stalk. 
Tlw  vnxJ,  however,  which  can  eaaily  be  twisted  into  thread  with  the  fingers, 
is  invariably  selected.  Each  step  in  the  process  is  so  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  material  that  the  children  can  make  the  steps  logically  and 
independently.  A  fleece  is  examined,  and  methods  of  shesrmg  talked 
over.  The  next  step  in  order  would  be  a  visit  to  a  sheep  ranche.  If  this  is 
in^xanbls  the  children  can  substitute  photographs  and  the  relation  of 
personal  experiences.  The  rdative  quahty  of  the  different  parts  cf  the 
8eec4  is  .qhse^ed,  and  also  tbc  duties  of  the  wool  *■  sorter.  Felting^ 
tirred  locks,  brands,  and  wool  from  the  lower  parta  of  the  legs  are  removed 
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and  Bpun  into  coarser  yarn.  The  Iodj;,  dean  wool  from  neck,  breast,  and 
Bhouldera  is  made  into  yarn  for  the  finer  clotb.  The  back  U  usually  full  of 
hurrs,  and  more  or  leas  matted,  requiring  care  to  get  into  shape  for  spinning. 
The  children  work  out  the  process  in  detail  for  tbemaelves  by  a  seriee  oF 
experiments.  They  take  wool  from  the  fleece  to  get  into  condition  for  spin 
oing.  The  first  thing  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  them  is  to  wash  or 
"scour"  it.  Each  child  tries  spinning  both  "scoured"  and  raw  wool 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Tbe  oily  fibres  d  the  raw  wool  sUp  apart 
easily  ;  the  harsh,  dry  fibres  of  the  scoiu^  woc4  are  matted  together,  and 
hard  to  manipulate.  Thus  they  find  from  experience  tbe  reason  lor  uring 
unscoured  wod  in  hand  spinning. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  spin  wod  in  any  quantity  burrs  and  dirt  are  first 
removed  from  the  raw  wool.    One  child  suggested  in  order  to  faciUtate  the 
process,  "  If  you  spread  tbe  fibres  like  a  cobweb  the  dirt  will  fall  out."   Three 
questions  were  raised  in  the  course  of  tbe  work :    How  would  the  fibres 
have  \o  be  arranged  to  make  an  even  thread  f    How  would  the  croes-fibree 
interfere  with  tbe  evenness  of  the  thread  T 
How  would  dirt  interfere  1  '  At  the  end 
of  tbe  lesson  tbe  children  formulated  the 
purpose   and    method  of   carding.     The 
clean,  fluffy  mass  of  wool  was  drawn  out  In 
a  long  "ahver"  one  inch  wide.     Where 
thin  places  occurred  they  fitted  in  loose 
1  strands  of  wod.    This  gave  them  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  interlocking  of  tbe  wod,  due 
to  the  wavy  character  ^  tbe  fibre.    Card 
ing  implements  were  worked  out.      One 
wanted  to  bring  a  comb  ;  fastening  pins 
in  cardboard  was  suggested,  or  making  a 
comb  d  wood,  with  several  coarse-teeth  to 
take  the  place  of  the  fingers.   Tbe  fleece,  as 
a  whole,  and  even  raw  wod,  was  new  to 
nearly  all  the  children.     Many  questions 
rapto  i»i  ei  (Mt  wide.     Umd.  oi  were  asked  concerning  it,  such  as,  "What 
inmbOT  !i  (Brt  by  !  inohM  croM«i  In  tbe  u  the  difference  between  liair  and  wocJ  1 
SSi^'.^AtffS'pMJZSdpi™^  Wocd  and  hair  were  examined  under  the 
one  (Ida  vu  Btted  ■  itiip  t  inchn  microscope,    and    sketches   made  of    the 
S^is^nch.rC'SJr'in"  's^pl rf  micrxwcopical    appearance    of    the    two. 
wood  s[<rii  Inch  wan  futmtd  to  th*  showing    the    rough.    Scaly    surface    of 
dow.i.,iharab.toKfoi>rta.ii.  41,^    ^^       '^^    children     twisted-  the 

drawn-out  sliver  d  wool  to  make  a  thread  by  rolUng  it  between  their 
fingers  on  tbe  knee.  When  the  sliver  was  too  thick,  the  wool  simply 
matted  together ;  it  would  not  unlock  to  make  a  hard  twisted  thread. 
They  tested  the  difference  between  matted  wool  and  spun  thread;  dso 
experimented  to  find  the  greatest  number  d  fibres  which  would  spin  with- 
out matting.  The  children  gathered  smooth  twigs  in  an  open  lot  near  by 
and  wound  their  spun  thread  on  it  to  prevent  tanking. 

The  child  easily  discovers  that,  when  the  end  c^  the  thread  is  left  free  and 
the  twig  a  dropped,  tbe  twist  is  lost  and  the  thread  unwound.  He  reasons 
that  by  twirling  the  twig  in  the  opposite  direction  the  twig  can  be  made  to 
do  the  work  he  had  previoud^  done  by  rolling  against  his  knee.  He  dis- 
covers also  that  when  the  twig  is  weighted  with  thread  it  draws  out  the 
carded  wool,  and  assiata  in  the  spinning.  80  the  twig  is  weighted  artifi- 
cially with  clay,  atone,  or  wood,  and  the  wheel  is  suggested,  and  its  use  in 
balancing  and  in  giving  greater  speed  to  the  spinning.  The  advantage  of 
having  the  wheel  in  the  shipe  d  a  disc  is  worked  out  by  the  children  realnng 
that  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  weight  interferes  with  tbe  nnoDthness  of 
tbe  motion  of  the  spindle.    Tbe  children  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the 
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derivation  of  the  toy  top  from  the  spindle ;  that  when  they  were  playing 
with  tops  they  were  doing  what  the  child  of  long  ago  did  when  ho 
imitated  his  mother's  spinning.    (See  Illustration^  page  191.) 

The  distaflf  and  spindle  were  made  in  the  shop,  and  each  child  practised 
spinning  a  fine,  smooth  thread.  They  compared  this  with  hand-spinning, 
and  showed  that  it  took  less  time  and  labour  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  thread — many  more  fibres  being  made  to  interlock,  and  the  thread  more 
uniformly  twisted.  Thus,  by  comparing  in  each  case  the  hand-work  and 
that  done  by  the  crude  implements,  they  were  brought  to  realise  the 
use  of  the  advance  made  in  this  first  step  in  spinning.  The  thread  was 
made  rather  fine  for  weavmg.  It  was  compared  with  the  factory  yarn, 
which  was  unravelled,  and  found  to  consist  of  tlu*ec  and  four  strands,  and 
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in  separating  these  strands  they  found  the  twisted  parallel  fibres  of  wool. 
After  having  analysed  the  structure  of  the  thread  in  this  manner,  they 
prepared  to  make  '*  three-ply  "  yarn  of  the  thread  they  had  spun. 

They  worked  out  the  idea  that  the  strands  would  have  to  be  spun  together 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  spun  the  yarn  ;  that  the  various  strands 
would  have  to  be  drawn  out  evenly,  thus  necessitating  a  frame  on  which 
the  bobbins  could  revolve. 

The  children  held  three  bobbins  in  position,  and  then  measured  for  the 
desired  shape  and  size  of  the  frame.    {See  Illustration.,  page  102.) 

The  yarn  was  ready  to  be  scoured  and  dyed.    From  previous  experience 

the  children  knew  the  yarn  would 

liave  to   be  in  loose  hanks  to  dye    y^^^     ^  /         -* 

evenly.      They  wound    the    skeins   \<r     ^ 1  ( 

about  the  backs  of  two  chairs,  one     ^^v^-      -^ i 

child  delivering  the  yarn  from  the  shu..ic :  7  x  ,•<  inch.s. 

bobbin,  while  another  regulated  it. 

They  found  it  slow  work,  and  succeeded  in  making  very  small  skeins. 
They  decided  to  make  something  similar  to  the  bobbin  frame  upon  which  to 
wind  the  skeins.  Colonial  reels  were  examined,  and  a  simple  one  made  in  the 
shop.  The  yarn  from  the  spir.dks  ^^as  wound  into  loose  hanks  for  dyeing. 
The  yarn  was  scoured  and  dyed  in/i'he  science  periods ;  and,  as  a  preparation 
tor  weaving,  cloth  was  examined  and  its  structure  and  texture  compared  wit  h 
the  mats  and  baskets  they  had  previously  woven.     The  fact  that  weavinc 
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of  loaterials  that  did  not  require  spinning  must  have  long  preceded  the  in* 
vention  of  spinning  was  shown  in  the  following  manner  :  The  textile  work 
of  the  primitive  peoples  of  to-day  was  examined,  and  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  grasses  and  various  other  raw  materials.  The  beaten  bark  or  "  tapa  " 
of  the  Hawaiians  was  examined  to  show  the  interlacing  of  the  fibres.  The 
probable  discovery  of  the  shepherd  who  found  the  cast  fleece  matted  together 
after  the  exposure  to  rain  and  sun  was  told  as  a  story.  The  effect  of  water 
and  heat  on  wool  was  tried,  and  in  some  cases  resulted  in  a  fine  piece  of  felt. 
The  weaving  of  a  rush  mat  from  the  chance  placing  of  the  reeds  forming  a 
sort  of  pattern  on  the  clay  floor  of  a  primitive  hut  was  given  as  a  probable 
origin  of  pattern  weaving.  The  children  gave  the  cocoon,  the  bird*8  nest, 
and  the  spider's  web  as  instances  of  weaving.  In  the  cloth  the  interlacing 
was  found  to  be  regularly  adjusted  into  two  sets  of  threads,  respectively 
"  warp  "  and  "  woof." 

Each  child  explained  his  way  of  constructing  a  loom.  ,  The  simplest  one 
is  shown  in  the  cut.  The  two  rods  are  to  liold  the  warp  in  position,  and 
the  two  cross-rods  are  to  keep  them  stretched.  A  weaving  needle  was  used 
to  insert  the  woof.  The  woof  and  warp  were  made  of  the  thread  the  children 
had  spun.    (Illustration  on  page  193.) 

In  preparation  for  the  second  piece  of  weaving,  a  small  temporary  loom 
of  pencils  and  string  was  made,  to  find  some  means  of  separating  the  threads 
to  facilitate  the  weaving.  Two  children  brought  in  a  heddle,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  fig.  1,  which  is  similar  to  the  heddle  used  by  the  Zuni  Indiana. 

Fig.  I. 


1 


Ftp.  .'.  —  Heddle      (i  'n  2  inches. 


The  weak  point  of  the  open  spaces  in  their  heddle  was  soon  discovered 
by  the  children,  who  suggested  pasting  a  strip  of  cloth  along  the  open 
edge,  thus  enclosing  both  sets  of  threads.  After  making  their  di^awings 
for  the  shop,  a  Zuni  heddle  was  examined,  and  also  photographs  of  the 
blankets  of  the  tribe.  Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  colours  and  designs 
of  the  Navajo  blankets.  Original  designs  were  made  with  the  art  teacher. 
A  Navajo  loom  was  made  for  the  pattern-weaving,  which  involved  a  careful 
piece  of  work  in  construction.  An  interesting  fact  in  the  eff'ect  of  applica- 
tion upon  design  was  shown  in  the  modification  of  design  and  colour  of  the 
pattern  after  the  weaving  was  begun. 

The  interest  in  the  work  seems  to  be  two-fold  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  leading  one.  The  materials  in  themselves  and  the  carrying 
out  of  a  project  to  its  end  give  one  strong  interest.  The  social  instinct 
utilised  in  its  historical  side  in  carrying  out  the  same  things  that  other 
people  have  done  reinforces  the  first.  The  way  in  which  the  children  enjoy 
carrying  out  the  process  historically  is  shown  in  the  scorn  they  express  for 
the  child,  of  perhaps  less  imagination,  who  jumps  at  every  short  cut  possible 
while  at  the  same  time  they  adopt  the  short  cuts  which  legitimately  follow 
in  the  course  of  historical  development.  They  rejected  the  carder,  and 
carded  patiently  with  their  hands,  at  the  same  time  appreciating  the  advance 
made  in  using  the  whirling  spindle  instead  of  the  weighted  stick  in  spinning. 
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One  boy  of  ten  acquired  much  appreciation  for  rugs  and  hangings  at  home 
in  connection  with  which  he  specially  noted  the  adaptation  of  design 
to  the  kind  of  weaving  and  material  used,  as  well  as  the  coloiar  effects 
produced.  Another  boy,  with  this  same  interest,  found  pleasure  in  setting 
up  and  weavuig  at  home  a  Navajo  blanket  from  his  own  design.  One 
small  child,  whose  accomplishment,  perhaps,  showed  unusual  perseverance, 
spun  with  the  distaff  and  spindle,  while  being  read  to  at  home,  a  skein  of 
remarkably  fine,  even  thread. 

From  the  previous  sketch  the  following  educational  points  can  easily 
be  gathered : — 

1.  Training  in  observation,  in  the  inspection  of  different  fabrics  and 
fibres ;  and  this  is  not  ending  in  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  con- 
clusion regarding  their  adaptability  to  certain  purposes. 

2.  This  clearly  involves  exercise  of  judgment,  or  thought  power.  This 
of  course,  comes  in  every  definitely,  also  in  all  the  "  re-inventing  "  work 
where,  as  previously  indicated,  the  tool,  or  instrument,  and  method  of  going 
to  work  are  always  dependent  upon  the  material,  on  one  side,  and  the  result 
to  be  attained  on  the  other.  These  being  given,  to  find  the  third  term  is 
the  problem :  surely  as  logical  an  exercise  as  any  in  geometry,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  concrete,  and  calling  the  constructive  imagination  into 
play. 

3.  Since  the  particular  acts  of  judgment  called  for  are  all  related  to  one 
main  topic,  and  since  they  follow  one  another  in  an  orderly  way,  by  slight 
steps,  but  covering  finally  a  very  large  field,  there  Is  continuous  logical 
discipline,'  which,  moreover,  reacts  into  giving  an  insight  into  the  logic  of 
history  itself. 

4.  As  just  suggested,  it  connects  directly  with  historical  work,  and  gives 
a  background  which  will  make  the  later  study  of  economics  much  more 
fruitful  and  concrete.  Similar  connections  with  nature  study,  as  regards 
the  materials  used,  plant  and  animal ;  with  physical  geography,  as  regards 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  whence  raw  material  comes ;  and  with 
commercial  geography,  as  regards  manufacture  and  distribution,  suggest 
themselves  at  once. 

5.  Positive  or  manual  construction  is  continuously  required,  as  well  as 
the  imaginative,  thus  "  correlating  "  with  shop-work,  as  seen  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spindle,  loom,  etc.  It  necessarily  connects  also,  as  regards  colours, 
designs,  etc.,  with  the  work  of  the  art  department. 

6.  All  these  aspects  meet  in  and  radiate  from  the  continuous  and  direct 
activity  or  occupation  of  the  children  themselves.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  child  there  is  but  one  thing  going  on  :  he  is  occupied  in  making 
things,  with  weaving,  etc. ;  he  is  busy  in  doing  something  which  appeals 
alike  to  feeling,  perception,  imagination,  judgment,  and  manual  skill, 
utilising  them  in  an  activity  which  interests  him. 

The  colonial  period  has  only  been  worked  out  in  part  with  the  children. 
The  general  scheme  is  given  in  the  following  outline,  in  which  are  also 
given  the  ages  at  which  the  different  kinds  of  work  appeal  to  the  children. 
The  concentration  of  this  work  in  certain  years  has  followed  as  a  result  of 
experimentation  with  children  varying  in  age  from  six  to  twelve. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  STUDY  OF  TEXTILFS.* 

Age  Seven. 
Time  :  Ttoo  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
1.  Fall  quarter:    Primitive  preparation  of  wool   from  the  fleece  to  the 


•  Otis  T.  Mason,  The  Origin  of  Inventions ;  idem,  Woman's  Share  in 
Primitive  Culture ;  Charles  Vickerman,  Wool  ami  Wool  Spinning ; 
Richard  Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving,    See  also  School  and  Society, 
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finished  cloth  by  means  of  simple  implements  made  in  the  shop.    Tliis  in 
dudes  primitive  methods  of  cleaning,  carding,  spmning,  scouring,  dyeing 
and  weaving. 

2.  Winter  quarter :  Flax  cultivated  in  the  garden  and  made  into  cloth, 
using  simplest  methods  in  retting,  heckling,  scutching,  etc.  In  weaving, 
the  principle  of  the  heddle  is  worked  out,  also  the  weaving  of  the  two  colours 
of  linen  in  checks  and  diagonals. 

3.  Spring  quarter :  Analysis  of  structure  of  ordinary  thread  and  pre- 
paration of  four-ply  thread  of  fine  woollen  yum  to  use  in  weaving  a  mat 
the  mat  to  be  woven  in  an  original  design  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  blankets. 
Construction  of  a  Navajo  loom,  the  fine-threivd  heddle  making  it  possible 
to  do  more  careful  pattern-weaving.  The  constructive  work  in  the 
shop,  connected  with  this  would  be  the  making  of  spindle  and  distiff,  loom 
with  heddle,  shuttles,  bobbin  frame,  reel,  carder,  and  heckler. 

Age  Eight. 

Time  :  Two  Iwurs  a  week^  two  quarters  of  ttvelve  weeks  each. 

Weaving  of  baskets  from  reeds  and  grasses,  the  basket  to  be  used  for 
sewing  materials.  Materials  made  for  articles  required  in  sewing  baskets : 
felt,  linen  cloth,  yarn  for  decorating,  braid  and  cloth  in  woven  design  for 
pin  cushion.  (At  this  age  the  children  s  fingers  are  better  able  to  take  up 
basketrweaving  and  sewing,  and  development  pf  textile  work  is  dropped  for 
a  year.) 

Age  Nine. 

Time :  Two  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

Study  of  silk  cocoon  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  silk.  Early  experi- 
ments in  silk  ciUture  in  America. 

Age  Ten. 

Time :  Two  Iwurs  a  week,  one  year. 

Domestic  industries :  early  cultivation  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton  ;  effect 
of  climate,  soils,  etc.  Extent  of  the  cultivation  of  each  fibre,  and  maps 
made  showing  favourable  areas  ;  conditions  of  manufacture  ;  development 
of  implements  from  primitive  to  colonial  period  worked  out  from  the  side 
of  invention  ;  spinning  wheel  and  colonial  loom  made  in  the  shop  for  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  Unsey-woolsey.  A  technical  study  is  made  of 
the  character  and  structure  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax  fibre.  A  collection  is 
made  of  the  typical  kinds  of  cloth  made  of  these  fibres  and  examined  as  to 
texture,  relation  to  warmth,  moisture,  inflamm  ibility,  etc^  leading  to 
intelligent  selection  of  cloth. 

Age  Eleven. 

Time  :  Two  hours  a  week  for  tiventy-four  weeks. 

Transition  from  domestic  to  factory  system :  development  of  textile 
indastry  in  England  ;  history  c^  invention  of  machines  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  Belation  of  industry  to  environment.  Concentration 
of  industry.    Growth  of  trade  centres  and  manufacturing  towns. 

Age  Thirteen. 
Time  :  Two  hours  a  week,  twelve  weeks. 

The  factory  system :  history  of  cotton  industry ;  areas  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture  ;  machines  and  processes  ;  tariff  as  affecting  manufac- 
ture and  prices  ;  study  and  comparison  of  fibres  and  fabrics. 

The  study  of  textiles  is  discontinued  for  a  year,  and  then  taken  up  in  a 
general  study  of  industrial  history. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  short  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Juda,  director  of  manual  training  under  the  Manchester  School  Jioard, 
published  and  circulated  amongst  Manchester  teachers  by  the  Board, 
with  other  notes  on  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  school  work,  the 
work  of  American  girls,  and  science  teaching  in  American  schools,  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  American  Educational  Exhibit  to  Manchester, 
February  and  March,  1901  :— 

America  has  fully  recognised  the  fact  that  the  combination  of  hand- work 
or  manual  work  with  mental  training  is  an  essential  of  true  education, 
and  to  secure  this  essential  expense  is  not  considered- 

A  point  worthy  of  imitation  by  home  authorities  is  the  importance 
placed  on  the  class-rooms  used  as  manual  training  rooms.  These  are 
invariably  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  identical  in  most  instances 
(and  superior  in  others)  to  the  ordinary  class-rooms  used  for  literary  work  ; 
decorated  where  necessary,  built  with  a  view  to  reduce  dust  accumulations 
to  a  minimum  ;  bright  and  cheerful,  and  provided  with  everything  neces- 
sarv  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

(For  example  see  cases  21  and  28.) 

The  courses  of  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training  scJiools 
are  one  and  the  same  in  principle,  and  in  many  States  the  whole  series  of 
hand- work  subjects — except  writing — is  considered  as  manual  training. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  obvious.  Correlation  of  work  becomes 
possible,  continuous  advancement  by  easy  and  permanent  stages  is  assured, 
the  children  surmounting  little  by  Httle  the  difficulties  encountered  in  each 
step  attempted.  In  the  manual  training  high  schools  (a  type  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  this  country)  the  time  allotted  to  manual  training  varies 
with  the  year  of  study,  and  also  with  the  districts.  For  instance,  in 
Brooklvu  the  actual  time  apportioned  to  wood-working  during  the  first 
half  ot  the  first  year  is  nearly  seven  hours  per  week,  in  fifty-minute  lessons 
or  periods.  In  the  second  half  of  the  same  year  3j  hours  per  ^eek  arc 
given  to  wood-turning  and  lathe  work  for  boys,  and  3  J  hours  to  clay  model- 
ling for  girls.  In  the  second  year  3  J  hours  are  devoted  to  forge  work, 
and  3  J  hours  to  sheet  metal  work  for  boys,  and  an  equal  amount  of  time 
to  wood-carving  for  girls.  Prmting  and  bookbinding  form  the  course  of 
work  during  the  thu-d  and  fourth  years,  and  occupy  about  five  hours 
per  week. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  above  schemes  of  work  form  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  classical,  Latin,  and  commerical  courses 
of  tlie  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  with  pupils  of  the  ages  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years,  the  admirable  blending  together  of  the  manual  and  mental 
training  provided  for  the  young  citizens  of  the  American  nation  is  still 
more  evident,  and  adequately  answers  the  question.  How  is  it  that  America 
is  coming  so  rapidly  to  the  front  in  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  world  ? 

In  making  a  comparison  (from  the  exhibits)  between  the  actual  manual 
training  (as  we  understand  the  term)  as  carried  out  in  the  States  with  the 
work  of  our  own  country,  we  are  bound  to  give  our  opinion,  that  although 
we  are  lacking  in  correlation  schemes  and  preliminary  training,  yet,  taken 
year  for  year,  scholar  for  scholar,  and  school  for  school,  the  selected  examples 
can  be  easily  beaten  by  our  own  scholars  at  the  present  time. 

This  may  be  traceable  to  two  causes : — 

First,  the  adherence  by  the  American  instructors  and  directors  to 
the  Swedish  system  of  woodwork,  without  embodying  the  fundamental 
principles  which  dominate  that  system. 

3^ond,  to  the  neglect  of  abstract  exercises  in  the  various  courses  of  work. 
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APPENDIX  K 

'Ihe  following  is  taken  from  "  American  Industrial  Education :  What 
Shall  it  be]  Preliminary  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Flngineering  Education,  made  at  the  New  York  meeting, 
held  July  2nd  and  3rd,  1900." :— 

V.    MONOTBOHNIO  OR  TbADE  ScHOOI^. 

These  schools  are  comparatively  new  to  the  American  people.  They 
have  long  been  in  operation  abroswi,  and  are  most  fully  developed  in  Ger- 
many. But  the  foreign  pattern  is  not  well  suited  to  American  needs. 
There  a  boy's  career  can  be  marked  out  for  him  in  advance.  If  he  is  to  be 
an  artisan,  he  is  expected  always  to  remain  an  artisan.  The  particular 
trade  which  he  is  expected  to  learn,  also,  is  fixed  for  him.  It  is  commonly 
that  of  his  father  before  him,  or  that  of  the  prevailing  industry  of  the 
locality.  He  is  at  best  a  s<jrt  of  machine,  an  automaton,  worked  for  what 
he  is  worth  to  the  family  or  to  the  community  and  the  State.  His  own 
individual  development  is  not  in  question.  Most  commoidy  he  is  not 
even  considted  in  the  matter.  His  future  is  his  fate,  and  he  yields  to  it  as 
gracefully  a*  he  can.  He  has  little  opiMjrtunity  to  rise  above  the  station 
in  which  he  finds  himsolf.  His  career  is  closed  in  at  the  top.  Society  is 
stratified  horizontally.  Uv  finds  such  s<jla^c  and  comfort  as  he  can  by 
ministering  t^)  his  lK)ilily  comf<)rts  and  his  domestic  joys,  and  frets  not  over 
vain  ambitions.  In  fiu't,  ambition  is  a  word  of  little  meaning  to  him,  since 
it  can  have  for  him  no  satisfactory  fruition.  In  these  foreign  countries, 
therefore,  the  trade  school  is  primarily  a  means  of  more  efHcient  and  more 
economic  production,  and  only  incidentally  is  it  a  means  of  personal  develop- 
ment. Your  committee  believe  that  this  result  of  trade  school  instruction 
abroad  is  very  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  iHJople  themselves,  and 
should  not  be  charged  against  the  schools. 

fn  Aincricu  all  schooling  should  lead  primaribj  to  tlie  elevation  and 
development  of  tlie  indivldualf  and  only  secondarily  to  a  greater  material 
prosperity.  It  is,  doubtless,  through  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  trade 
school  does  not  do  this,  that  tliis  class  of  schools  has  made  so  little  headw^ay 
in  this  country.  If  we  teach  a  boy  a  trade,  it  is  not  only  that  he  may  practise 
it,  but  that  he  may  become  a  master  workman,  an  employer,  a  contractor, 
a  manufacturer,  a  proprietor,  a  leader  in  his  caUing,  and,  with(U,  an  in- 
fluential citizen  and  a  participant  in  pubhc  affairs.  That  a  properly  con- 
ducted trade  school  would  lead  to  these  results  in  this  country  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  should  teach  our  boys  many  things  besides  the  mere  manual 
performance  of  a  trade.  In  the  trade  school  should  always  be  taught  some 
of  the  scientific  theory  wliich  accompanies  and  underlies  such  performance. 
It  is  not  neccisary,  however,  to  teach  all  these  related  subjects  in  the  trade 
s:lir>;)l.  We  shall  continue  to  rely  upon  the  public  sch(X)Ls  for  the  general 
educaticm.  The  hade  seh(K>l  with  us  must  supplement  this,  and  not  dis- 
place it.  It  re.n  \iris  for  us  to  work  out  a  system  of  trade  schools  suited  to 
our  needs. 

The  need  for  industrial  training  in  the  various  practical  vocations  and 
trades  is  becoming  daily  more  apparent.  Xot  only  are  most  vocations 
becoming  more  scientific  and  less  traditional  in  their  practice,  but  tlie 
wholesale  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  the  abandonment 
in  large  measure  of  the  apprentice-ship  system,  leaves  our  lK)ys  and  young 
men  almost  witliout  opportunity  or  resource  in  entering  successfully 
any  of  these  practical  callings.  In  addition  to  these  inherent  obstacles, 
the  rules  of  the  trades  unions,  by  which  the  admission  of  learners  is  limited 
to  a  very  insignificant  numl)er,  still  further  shut  out  young  men  from  all 
lines  of  productive  employment.  In  very  many  cases  not  even  the  pro- 
prietor's son  is  allowed  to  learn  the  business  practically,  or  if,  i>ercliance, 
the  permission  of  the  union  l)e  extended  to  him  to  enter  the  works  as  a 
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learner,  he  must  beware  of  hLs  steps,  for  pitfalls  may  be  set  for  liim  at 
every  turn,  and  sometimes  even  his  life  may  be  in  danger. 

It  has  come  to  such  a  pass,  in  fact,  that  the  avenues  by  which  American 
youths  can  learn  almost  any  practical  calling  in  all  its  details  are  often 
absolutely  sealed  up.  The  only  recourse  is  the  teaching  of  all  these  trades 
and  employments  in  especially  equipped  schools.  If  the  would-be  appren- 
tice hopes  vto  become  anything  more  than  an  average  workman,  he  must 
learn  the  scientific  and  practical  elements  of  his  trade  somewhere,  and  it 
is  well  established  that  he  can  learn  them  most  successfully  in  properlx' 
operated  schools.  These  schools  should  not  individually  attempt  to  teach 
too  much  ;  they  should,  however,  teach  the  underlying  scientific  principles 
of  one  or  two  trades  thoroughly,  as  well  as  the  most  improved  commercial 
practice.  The  practice,  however,  is  the  most  difficult  to  teach  in  the  school. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  find  persons  having  both  the  practical  know- 
ledge and  the  teaching  ability.  To  impart  practical  knowledge  rationally 
one  must  rest  it  on  some  scientific  or  rational  basis,  and  not  simply  upon 
the  dictum  of  tradition.  This  rational  basis  of  trade  practices  is  commonly 
either  entirely  wanting,  or  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  quite  unknown  to  the 
practitioner.  His  reasons  for  his  doing  a  thing  so  and  so  are  usually  far 
from  sound.  Competent  instructors  in  the  practical  trades  are,  therefore, 
very  difficult  to  find. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  very  efficient  trade  schools  are  estab- 
lisheJ,  and  others  are  called  for  by  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  various 
industries.  At  the  last  meetmg  of  the  American  Foinidrymen*s  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Chicago,  June  5th  and  7th,  1900,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  high-grade  industrial  schools  to  teach  the  science  and  art  of 
founding.  The  school  in  clay  industries  started  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  has  already  residted  in  the  establishment  of  new 
ceramic  works  of  very  great  promise  ;  as  a  rule  the  expense  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  these  schools  should  be  met  by  industrial  corporations, 
or  by  individuals,  or  by  the  joint  action  of  manufacturers,  locality,  and 
State.  Some  of  the  more  important  industries  now  requiring  such  schools 
wUl  be  named. 

1.  The  Textile  Industries  are  among  those  which  mtjst  readily  submit 
themselves  to  monotechnic  or  trade-school  instruction.  Trade  schools 
in  these  industries  have  long  been  common  abroad,  and  a  roost  successful 
one  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  for  a 
shorter  period  in  Lowell,  Mass. ;  a  number  of  new  ones  have  recently  been 
established  in  New  England.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  makes  a  standing 
oflfer  of  25,000  dols.  assistance  to  any  city  or  corporation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  textile  school  which  complies  with  certain  requirements.  In  the 
higher  textile  schools,  the  science  of  dyeing  and  the  art  of  designing  are 
taught  as  well  as  the  practice  in  weaving  and  finisliing  all  grades  of  fabrics 
These  higher  courses  are  several  years  in  length,  and  arc  best  pursued 
after  taking  a  high  school  or  manual  training  school  course.  Even  a 
college  or  an  art  school,  or  an  engineering  school  preparation,  l)efore  one 
enters  the  textile  school,  is  none  too  nuich  if  one  wishes  to  fully  master  the 
industry,  to  understand  mechanical  and  the  power  plants,  and  also  to 
become  familiar  with  the  business  departments  of  the  manufacture  and 
the  sale  of  textile  fabrics  on  a  large  scale.  Many  of  the  highest  and  latest 
developments  of  the  science  of  chemistry  find  their  application  in  the  dyeing 
of  yarns  and  fabrics,  and  the  large  dyeing  and  printing  works  in  Germany 
have  many  chemists  constantly  engaged  in  studying  new  and  improved 
applications  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  textile  industries. 

2.  The  Machine  Trades  are  at  the  basis  of  all  manufacturing,  and  superi- 
ority in  these  very  largely  sustains  our  modern  national  prosperity.  The 
fundamental  principles  and  most  of  the  practice  of  th'^se  industries  can- 
best  be  taught  in  schools  having  proper  equipmentfl.  Formerly  a  great 
4eal  of  hand-work  was  done,  and  every  journeyman  in  the  shop  was  expected 
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to  be  able  to  perform  any  task  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  shop  duties.  This 
demanded  a  long  apprenticeship  in  actual  shop  practice  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill.  The  recent  general  introduction  of 
automatic  and  labour-saving  macliine  tools,  and  also  tools  of  extraordinary 
size,  has,  however,  created  a  demand  for  an  entirely  new  class  of 
workmen.  Now  the  average  workman  in  our  large  shops  is  only  a 
machine  attendant,  and  he  is  kept  employed  with  a  single  class  of 
machine  tools.  His  business  is  to  learn  the  capacities  of  these  tools,  and 
to  get  the  most  work  out  of  them  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  most  progressive  superintendents  affirm  that  they  prefer 
these  narrow  specialists  to  the  old-fashioned  all-round  machinists. 
For  a  tool  attendant  of  this  class  very  Uttle  general  training  of  any 
kind  is  required.  With  good  instruction  he  wUl  learn  in  a  few  days, 
or  perhaps  hours,  to  operate  a  machine  intelligently,  and  very  soon  he 
will  be  working  it  to  its  full  capacity.  Trade  schools  are  not  a  necessity 
for  these  men.  This  system  carries  in  it,  however,  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  By  this  system  no  one  man  is  learning  the  business  in  its 
entirety,  and  hence  no  one  is  being  trained  to  superintend  or  manage  the 
business  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The  graduates  of  our  colleges 
of  mechanical  engineering  would  make  the  most  capable  men  for  theoC 
higher  positions  of  superintendence  if  they  could  be  given  an  opportunity, 
after  leaving  the  schools,  to  learn  all  the  practical  details  of  the  business. 
It  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  secure  such  men  in  sufficient  numbers. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  managers  of  works  have  not  been  fully  informed  as 
to  the  benefits  of  such  a  course,  and  on  the  other,  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  of  mechanical  engineering  are  not  always  willing  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  to  learn  the  business.  Failing  these,  the  graduates  of  our  manual 
traininjg  schools  would  serve  very  well  for  these  positions  of  trust  and 
supervision.  These  are  more  ready  to  enter  the  lower  ranks  of  mechanical 
employment  and  work  their  way  to  the  top.  By  a  special  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the  shops,  some  of  these  young  men  would  rapidly  develop  into 
very  good  foremen,  superintendents,  and  managers.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  trade  unions  would  seriously  interfere  with  any  free  applicar 
tion  of  this  sort  of  a  programme. 

VI.  Supplementary    Schooijs    foe    Industrial    Workers. 

These  are  schools  for  those  bright  and  promising  boys  and  young  men 
who  have  from  choice  or  from  necessity  already  gone  to  work  in  son:e 
industrial  calling  with  little  or  no  scientific  or  technical  schooling,  as  well 
as  for  those  boys  who  can  be  reached  by  no  other  class  of  industrial  or  tech- 
nical ochools.  The  present  demand  for  these  supplementary  schools  is 
very  large,  but  with  the  general  introduction  of  manual,  scientific,  and 
art  education,  into  the  public  schools,  the  demand  for  such  supplementary 
schools  will  be  very  greatly  reduced.  The  most  promising  foundations 
for  the  organisation  of  these  schools  your  committee  believe  to  be  the 
following:  — 

1.  Proprietary  Trade  Schools  in  Connection  with  Industrial  Works. — 
Nearly  all  lines  of  production  are  now  organised  into  a  few  great  manu- 
facturing centres,  and  all  the  factories  of  any  one  class  in  the  whole  country 
ar3  more  than  likely  to  be  operated  by  a  single  joint  stock  company.  This 
company  shapes  the  industry  over  the  whole  American  continent.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  profitable  in  all  these  great  industries  to  establish 
industrial  schools  in  connection  with  all  their  large  factories,  in  which  a 
few  of  their  brighter  workmen  can  be  educated  not  only  in  all  parts  of  their 
business,  but  in  the  underlying  and  related  sciences,  in  order  to  become 
capable  foremen,  superintendents,  and  inventors.  These  aie  at  least  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  men  to  whom  the  stock-holders  must  look 
for  continued  improvements,  for  skilful  management,  and  for  economic 
operation.  After  we  have  passed  through  the  stock-jobbing  stages  of 
these  new  anq  mammoth  combinations,  we  shall  surelv  come  around  to 
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this  basis  of  most  economic  production  and  safe  business  management. 
We  are  now  passing  rapidly  through  an  evolutionary,  if  not  a  revolutionary, 
stage  in  these  matters,  and  our  general  managers  of  large  works  are  cominV 
to  realise  the  necessity  of  an  educational  side  to  their  business.  It  is  said 
of  Americans  that  they  are  quick  to  see  opportunities  of  improving  their 
business,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  any  measure  which  promises  a  sufficient 
return  for  the  outlay.  Your  committee  feel  that  these  proprietary  achools 
•in  connection  with  industrial  works  will  make  their  own  way  in  this  country 
without  any  organised  campaigning,  but  some  systematic  effort  to  present 
their  advantages  will  hasten  their  general  introduction.  Whether  these 
schools  take  the  form  of  night  schools,  or  half-time  day  schools,  or  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  brighter  lads  to  attend  some  specific  courses  in  a  technical 
school,  or  all  these  combined,  is  not  now  material. 

2.  Correspondence  Technical  Schools. — These  have  sprung  up  like  magic 
in  America  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  are  now  thought  by  many  to  be 
serving  a  great  need.  Whether  they  will  remain  in  demand,  or  are  only  a 
passing  phase  of  educational  opportunity,  may  be  a  question.  Until  other 
opportunities  of  acquiring  a  technical  training  become  practically  universal, 
however,  it  is  very  clear  that  they  will  find  a  great  work  to  do.  The  fact 
that  a  single  one  of  these  schools  (the  oldest  one)  is  now  carrying  on  its  roll 
of  students  over  two  hundred  thousand  names  is  the  best  proof  in  the 
world  of  the  groat  demand  for  technical  education.  These  schools  supply 
their  students  with  specially  prepared  texts,  and  have  systematic  corre- 
spoidence  methods  of  imparting  instruction.  Jf  the  student  is  willing  to 
do  his  part,  he  may  obtain  in  this  way  a  very  fair  substitute  for  a  school 
training. 

These  schools  are  but  another  evidence  of  the  quick  initiative  of  Americans. 
The  demand  was  no  sooner  felt  than  the  supply  was  forthcoming  in  this 
new  and  original  kind  of  a  school.  Such  schools,  however,  can  never 
supply  the  place  of  any  of  our  regularly  organised  and  equipped  day,  or 
even  of  our  evening,  technical  schools. 

3.  City  and  Endowed  Evening  Schools. — ^These  are  designed  to  serve 
young  men  who  are  employed  throughout  the  day.  They  are  quite  similar 
to  such  schools  abroad,  most  of  the  scHJalled  technical  schools  of  England 
being  of  this  class.  The  student  comes  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  from 
seven  or  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  He  comes  more  or  less  worn  out  by  his  day's 
toil,  and  he  reaches  home  long  after  his  usual  retiring  hour,  practically 
exhausted.  His  mind  cannot  be  alert  with  his  body  in  a  fagged-out  cor- 
dition,  and  hence  this  class  of  instruction  is  at  once  a  great  hardship,  and, 
in  comparison  with  day  schools,  it  Is  of  relatively  little  profit.  Men 
who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  actual  manual  labour  through  the  day 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  their  attendance  upon  such  schools.  They  are 
most  valuable  for  clerks,  book-keepers,  draughtsmen,  and  the  like.  They 
can  never  become  a  very  substantial  element  in  the  technical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  criticism  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  is  important  in 
view  of  an  identical  criticism  of  English  technical  schools  by 
Dean  Alderson,  of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago.  His  words  were 
not  quoted  on  page  1 50,  in  view  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine's 
references  in  his  paper. 
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PART  U. 

In  the  previous  part  industrial  training  has  been  looked  at 
largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  education,  i.e.,  certain  educational 
ideals  and  methods  have  been  considered,  and  their  industrial 
bearings  noted.  Now,  in  the  form  of  testimony  given  before  an 
Industrial  Commission,  we  shall  look  at  education  rather 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industry.  One  does  not  suppose, 
however,  that  one  thereby  covers  the  whole  field.  Subtle  and 
difficult  questions  are  still  left  over,  such  as:  What  if  the 
economic  aim,  current  in  commercial  or  industrial  practice,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  ethical  aim  inseparable  from  a  liberal  education  ? 
Dr.  Hailmann^s  words,  quoted  on  page  178,  in  spite  of  his  observa- 
tion of  economic  effects  of  education  as  superintendent  of 
institutes  and  schools  for  Indians,  are  only  a  partial  answer, 
indeed,  are  probably  not  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  deeper 
problem,  arising  from  a  pnossible  difference  of  educational  and 
economic  stanaards  and  ideals.  How,  for  example,  do  Trades 
Union  standards  of  work,  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  average  or  the  less  efficient  worker,  harmonise 
with  the  educational  ideals  of  the  manual  training  workshop  ? 
Or  how  does  the  separation  of  employer  from  employed,  brougnt 
about  by  great  combinations  of  capital,  fit  in  with  tne  spirit  of  a 
technical  course  which  has  had  in  view  the  training  of  the  man 
as  well  as  of  the  mechanic  ?  To  such  questions  no  answer  is 
attempted  in  this  introductory  paper.  But  their  existence 
cannot  be  altogether  overlooked. 

The  following  extracts  are  reprinted  from  the  section  having 
special  reference  to  Education  of  the  report  of  a  recent 
Industrial  Commission : — 

Meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission  at  its  Offices  in  Washington^  D.C., 

January  llth,   1899.) 

Testimony  op  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Ii  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  schooling  given  on  an  average  to 
each  inhabitant  in  the  United  States  by  all  schools,  public  and  private,  is 
nearly  five  years  of  200  days  each.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  there  is  a  wide 
limit  of  variation  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  year  in 
this  item  of  statistics  is  reckoned  at  200  days.  In  rural  districts  the  school 
year  very  rarely  contains  so  many  as  200  days.  Usually  it  is  only  three  or 
tour  months  and  contains  only  90  school  days,  or  even  less.  The  States 
that  have  comparatively  few  cities  average  a  very  small  number  of  days  in 
the  school  year.  For  instance,  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  comprising 
the  Gulf  States,  has  comparatively  few  cities  or  large  villages,  and  its 
average  school  year  is  so  short  that  the  total  amount  of  schooling  given 
to  each  inhabitant  (measured  in  years  of  200  days  each)  is  only  3*08  years, 
while  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  the  re^on  of  the  largest  cities,  is  giving 
to  eich  inhabitant  an  average  of  6  J  years  of  200  days  each. 
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Average  total  amount  of  schooling  (including  all  grades  of  both 

PUBLIC  and  private  SCHOOLS)  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  OF  THE  POPULATION 
WOULD  RECEIVE  UNDER  THE  CONDITIONS  ACTUALLY  EXISTING  AT  THE 
DIFFERENT  DATES  GIVEN  BELOW. 

[Expressed  in  years  of  200  school  days  each.> 


187U.     1880. 

3-32    3-59 

1 

1 
1890. 

1891. 

1  1892. 

1  _ 

I89;i. 

1894. 

1895.  '  1896. 

F 
1 

1897. 

United  States  - 

1 
4-41  1  4-51    4-41 

1          1 
4-48  :  4-63    4-75    484    494 

North  Atlantic 

1  — 1  - 

Division 

'4-98    5-77 

5-94 

604    608    609  '  632  '  6*54    648    650 

South  Atlantic 

1          1 

1          f 

!          1 

Division 

1-20    213    2-68    2-72    2-68  i  2*73    2-90 

2-85    2-98    3  08 

South  Centra] 

j          1 

1 

1 

Division 

1-09    1-81 

2-48    2-60    262    258 

2-88    2-88    2-79    283 

North  Central 

1 

1 

1 

Division 

400    4-75 

5-28    5-37 

514  ;  5-30 

5-30 

5-46    5-75 

5-90 

\Ve8tem  Division 

3*46    406    4-44    465  I  500  '  483    492 

5-21    5-46  1  5-54 

1          1 

Average   total    amount    of    schooling    received    per    inhabitant, 
considering  only  public  elementary  and  secondary  schoous. 

[Expressed  in  years  of  200  school  days  eiich.J 
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1890. 

1 

1  1897. 

United  States  • 

2-91 
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.3  93 

3-97 

,3-99 
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4-24 

4-28 

4-37 

North  Atlantic 

1 
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4-43 

4-84 

4-99 

5  06 

510 

510 

5-28 

5-50 

5-61 

5-61 

South  Atlantic 

1 

Division 

0-80 

1-90 

2-42 

2*46 

2-46 

2-51 

2  70 

2-66 

2-67 

2-78 

South  Central 

1 

t 

Division 

0-78 

1-57 

2-20 

2-31 

2-41 

2-38 

2-64 

2-65 

2-45 

2-49 

North  Central 

1 

Division 

3-71  ' 

419 

4-67 

4-74 

4-75 

4-84 

4-85 

500 

516 

5-29 

Western  Division 

2-77 

• 

3-57 

3-98 

416 

4-46 

4-39 

4-49 

4-76 

4-95 

502 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  the  elementary  schools  1 
What  does  it  do  for  the  people  ? 

The  first  and  most  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  United  States 
is  to  make  everybody  a  reader-  Each  person  of  a  proper  age  should  be  able 
to  write  and  read.  The  illiterate  person  is  not  able  to  work  by  liimself 
except  in  the  simplest  kinds  of  employment.  He  requires  constant  direc- 
tion from  a  '*  boss."  The  person  who  can  read  and  write  can  follow  written 
or  printed  directions  and  can  be  held  responsible  to  do  good  work  when 
he  is  not  under  immediate  supervision.  More  and  more  it  happens  tluil 
the  work  of  a  community  gets  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  demand  in  the 
labourer  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  An  illiterate  man  cannot 
deliver  the  orders  of  a  grocery  store  or  market.  He  must  be  able  to  read 
the  names  of  the  customers  and  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  streets 
when  they  are  to  be  found.  He  cannot  correct  any  errors  in  his  order 
unless  he  is  able  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  errors. 

But  it  is  still  more  important  for  a  free  government  that  its  inhabitants 
are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  free  government  must  be  a  government 
chiefly  of  popular  opinion,  and  popular  opinion  cannot  govern  efl'ecl- 
ively  except  through  the  newspaper  and  the  book.  There  must  be  a  means 
by  which  tlie  individual  -learns  every  day  to  know  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow-men    near   and   far.     He   interprets   the   opinion   of   his   fcllo\v- 
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citizens  whom  he  meets  from  day  to  day  by  the  opinion  of  surrounding 
communities,  made  known  to  him  through  the  newspaper.  Again,  he 
interprets  the  pubUc  opinion  of  his  State  by  the  pubUc  opinion  d  other 
States.  He  interprets  the  public  opinion  of  his  nation  by  the  pubUc  opinion 
of  foreign  nations.  Thus  there  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  each  citizen  a  com- 
parative study  of  public  opinion,  the  readjustment  of  local  opinion  and 
sentiment  to  the  aggregate  of  pubUc  opinion  and  sentiment  of  States  and 
nitions.  The  general  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  a  kind  of  **  wTiting 
on  the  wall  "  in  which  the  individual  or  the  particular  section  sees  that 
\oz\\  or  pai  tial  views  are  weighed  and  approved  or  else  found  wanting. 

it  is  of  all  importance  that  the  individual  shall  know  the  opinion  dt  his 
community.  He  does  not  undertake  what  will  be  condemned  by  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives.  So  it  is  important  for  States  and  sections 
to  know  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  important  for  the 
nation  to  know  the  pubUc  opinion  dt  the  world.  Ignorance  in  this  respect 
leads  to  useless  wars  or  to  useless  undertakings  which  consume  the  strength 
of  the  people  and  yet  have  to  be  abandoned  after  much  waste  of  labour. 

I  have  frequent  o;Dportunity  to  see  intelligent  foreigners  who  visit  this 
country  to  study  our  institutions.  These  people  often  misunderstand  our 
newspapers.  They  are  scandalised  by  the  way  in  which  the  newspaper 
violates  the  sacred  right  of  privacy  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Our  idea  of  freedom  of  the  Press  is  frequently  confounded  with 
that  of  license  of  the  Press.  But  I  have  told  these  visitors  that  they 
could  not  make  a  greater  mistake  in  explaining  the  government  of  the 
United  States  than  by  misreading  the  influence  of  our  newspapers. 

One  has  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  difference  when  he  passes  from 
any  nation  on  the  Cc^ntinent  of  Europe  across  the  Channel  to  Great  Britain. 
He  comes  from  a  nation  comparatively  uninfluenced  by  the  newspaper  to 
a  country  which  seems  to  rely  upon  the  newspaper  for  the  regulation  of  its 
daily  affairs.  In  all  (Countries  there  is  daily  gossip  relating  mostly  to  narrow 
circles — the  village,  or  the  neighbourhood.  In  England  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  village  gosfip  is  supplemented  through  the  newspaper  by  world 
gossip.  In  this  way  we  see  that  the  AngloSaxon  people,  whose  chief 
political  device  is  local  self-government,  has  invented  a  means  for  making 
its  individualism  safe  for  the  nation. 

But  the  American  newspaper  far  surpasses  the  English  newspaper  in 
taking  hold  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  Information  in  an  English  news- 
paper is  served  up  in  the  form  of  elaborate  articles,  as  if  written  for  encyclo- 
paedias. The  colloquial  style  of  the  people  is  studiously  excluded  from 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  colloquial 
style  of  the  street  and  the  shop  is  sought  and  imitated.  The  lofty  thoughts, 
the  complex  details,  are  written  down  to  the  level  of  the  reader.  Each 
reader  in  America  can  get  far  more  from  his  morning  newspaper  than  the 
Englishman  can  get  from  the  newspaper  of  his  own  country. 

The  process  of  creating  public  opinion,  and  the  process  of  reducing  con- 
flicting currents  of  public  opinion  to  one  standard,  are  reaUsed  far  more 
successfully  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  There  is,  however,  an 
obvious  limitation  upon  this  process.  A  ne^'spaper  pubhc  opinion  cannot 
penetrate  an  illiterate  community.  It  results,  therefore,  that  such  an 
illiterate  community  must  be  governed  by  violence,  or  by  external  authority 
secured  by  other  means.  The  newspaper  community  is  therefore  a  freer 
community,  because  people  see  the  different  sides  of  the  question  discussed 
and  adopt  their  own  conclusions  without  reference  to  immediate  external 
aiithcrity.  Our  newspapers  have  improved  from  year  to  year  in  this 
ability  to  take  up  great  questions  and  present  them  intelligibly  to  people 
having  mere  rudiments  of  education. 

Some  of  these  great  questions  are  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be 
very  important  in  their  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  each  inhabitant.  They 
are  not  all  of  them  remote  questions  or  questions  in  which  nations  are  more 
interested  than  the  individual  citizen.    Take  the  socialistic  question.    The 
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idea  has  been  circulated  industriously  that  the  rich  are  gro^ving  richer 
and  fewer  and  the  poor  growing  poorer  and  more  numerous.  This  i(le«'i 
was  suggested  by  Karl  Marx  in  his  great  work  on  Capital.  It  has  been 
echoed  by  Henry  George  in  his  book  on  Progress  and  Poverty.  If  every 
census  was  made  to  show  tlie  exact  items  with  regard  to  the  weaUh  of  the 
population  and  its  distribution,  an  answer  would  be  ready  at  hand  for  the 
newspaper  to  refute  this  socialistic  doctrine  founded  on  this  supposed  fact. 
It  would  be  easy  for  the  United  States  Census  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  assessments  throughout  the  United  States,  and  show  accurately  how 
much  of  the  property  of  the  country  is  in  land  and  how  much  of  it  is  in 
buddings  and  other  improvements.  With  this  fact  established,  the  ques- 
tion of  Henry  George's  theory  as  to  the  evil  in  individual  ownership  of  laud 
could  be  easUy  settled.  No  doctrine  is  dangerous  to  a  newspaper-reading 
people  provided  the  real  merits  of  the  doctrine  have  been  ascertained  and 
their  results  canvassed  and  reduced  to  the  popular  form  of  newspaper 

articles 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Before  you  leave  that  branch,  have  you 
compared  the  relative  attendance  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  say,  or 
in  France  or  Germany  ? — A.  Yes  ;  a  comparison  has  been  made  between 
the  school  statistics  of  this  country  and  that  of  other  countries.  We  have 
to  note  in  the  drst  place  that  the  United  States  has  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
in  population  than  other  countries.  Besides  this,  the  number  of  persons 
reaching  old  age  is  not  quite  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  school  population,  say  from  six    to  eighteen 

fears,  is  a  larger  percentum  oi  the  total  population  than  it  is  in  England, 
ranee,  Germany,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  the  United  States 
the  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  attends  school  some  portion  of  the 
year  is  22,  while  that  in  England  is  about  17,  Germany  18,  and  in  some 
divisions,  say  in  Saxony,  20  per  cent.  That  of  Spain  7^  per  cent. ;  that 
of  Italy  7i  per  cent. 

France,  Spain,  and  Italy  made  a  great  effort  to  bring  into  school  all 
children  of  school  age  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  universal 
prevalence  of  education  in  Germany  was  thought  to  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  success  of  German  arms.  At  all  events,  other  nations  imitated 
Germany  in  the  attempt  to  secure  school  education  for  all  their  inhabitants. 
Hence  the  results  in  the  table  I  have  presented  above  show  that  France 
has  14j  per  cent,  of  its  population  in  school ;  England,  17  ;  Italy,  7  ; 
whereas  before  1875  the  schools  qf  these  nations  enrolled  much  smaller 
prop(H*tions. 

The  Industbial  Side  of  Education. 

There  has  been  a  great  activity  tending  to  the  adoption  of  new  industries 
in  the  United  States,  especially  since  the  international  fair  held  at  Phila- 
delphia— the  Centennial  Exposition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ilussia 
in  her  exhibit  on  that  occasion  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  elements  of  trades  to  a  teachable  form.  When  the  elements 
of  industries  have  been  brought  into  a  pedagogic  form,  they  can  be  taught 
in  progressive  lessons  to  the  classes.  This  is  a  much  less  expensive  form, 
both  for  teacher  and  learner,  than  the  co-called  apprentice  system.  The 
Russian  Government,  after  the  Crimean  war,  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  more  people  producing  raw  material,  especially  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  production,  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  and  a 
smaller  ratio  of  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commerce  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Ilussia  is  a  very  important  nation  to  study 
for  lessons  in  political  economy,  because  th3  heads  of  the  Government  in 
Ilussia  have  seen  what  is  necessary  to  do  in  their  national  housekeeping  in 
order  to  ma.:e  their  people  strong  against  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
A  nation  tliat  Jopends  entirely  upon  agriculture,  even  if  it  is  a  fertile  country, 
Avill  not  be  a  wealthy  country.  Let  it  produce  enormous  quantities  of 
a::ricultural  nroductions.  whether  of  sar&zln&  or  tillage*  and  if  the  iirudiu  te 
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have  to  be  sent  a  quarter  of  the  way  around  the  world  to  a  distant  land  to 
buy  the  necessities  and  creature  comforts  which  are  furnished  by  manu- 
factures, the  necessary  cost  of  the  transfer  and  exchange  reduces  the  net 
result  of  the  labour  dF  the  people  to  a  moderate  amount  of  wealth.  This 
is  the  case  even  in  Australia.  The  home  productions  of  agriculture  and 
grazing  in  Russia  would  not  seem,  from  statistical  returns,  to  amount  to 
more  than  6  or  7  cents  per  inhabitant  per  day.  But  the  skilled  workmen 
introduced  into  the  villages  and  cities  of  Russia  from  the  west  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  school  shops  for  the  training  of  skilled  labour,  have 
increased  the  wealth  of  Russia  so  that  the  annual  product  is  somewhere 
between  12  and  14  cents  for  each  individual,  and  the  rate  is  continually 
increasing.  We  have  all  read  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  set  the 
example  to  his  monarchy  and  taught  them  how  to  increase  the  industrial 
power  of  the  nation  by  adopting  the  inventions  and  the  skilled  laboiir  of 
western  Europe.  The  village-community  idea  still  prevails  in  the  civilisa 
tion  of  Russia,  although  it  has  been  outgrown  by  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe.  The  village  community  is  an  advance  on  tribal  civilisation,  but 
its  productive  industry,  as  compared  with  that  of  Holland  or  England,  is 
far  inferior.  The  free  owning  of  land  in  severalty  is  a  much  more  pro- 
ductive form  of  agriculture  than  the  possession  of  land  in  common  or  than 
the  cultivation  of  it  in  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  production  in  the  whole  United 
States  1  Is  not  that  the  highest  of  any  nation  except  Australia  1  What 
was  it  in  1880  *?  What  was  it  in  1850  ?  A.  In  reply  to  your  question  I 
will  ask  permission  to  quote  from  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Forum  for 
October,  1897,  in  which  I  have  given  the  results  of  my  studies  on  the 
United  States  census  from  1850  to  1890,  indicating  my  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  United  States,  stated  in  the  form  of  the 
average  daily  earning  of  each  inhabitant.  To  this  I  have  appended  certain 
statistics  derived  from  Mulhall  and  others  regarding  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Qreat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  together  \\ith  the  increase  of  the  use  of  steam 
power  in  those  countries. 

The  most  important  item  of  economic  statistics  is  that  which  shows 
the  total  product  of  the  State  or  nation  in  the  form  of  the  average  per  day 
for  each  inhabitant.  This  item  helps  the  individual  citizen  to  compare 
his  daily  wages  or  his  annual  income  with  the  quota  which  he  would 
receive  in  case  the  total  product  of  his  State  or  nation  were  distributed  to 
each  inhabitant  without  any  deductions  for  capital,  for  land,  or  for  super- 
vision. 

A  0011  tin ual  view  of  this  ratio  Is  most  healthful  for  all  members  of  the 
community.  Any  person  socialistically  inclined  will  ask  himself,  What 
does  my  whole  State  (Massachusetts,  for  example)  or  my  nation  (the  United 
States,  or  Russia,  or  France)  produce  per  day  per  inhabitant?  Taking 
the  wage-earners  as  about  one-third  of  the  population,  let  each  one  multiply 
the  average  quota  per  inhabitant  for  the  United  States  by  three  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  wages  he  himself  is  receiving.  The  result  is  astonishing  to 
most  persons  who  take  pains  to  get  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  productions 
of  the  nation.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  total  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, including  live  stock,  amounted  to  $0*108  per  inhabitant  for  the 
whole  United  States,  the  manufacturing  products  to  ^'184,  the  mining 
products  to  $0*0254,  making  a  total  in  these  three  great  items  for  each 
mdividual  of  $0*3174  (not  quite  32  cents)  per  day,  or  $2*2218  per  week, 
or  $9'52ii  per  calendar  month.  Multipljdng  by  three,  to  obtain  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  average  wage-earner,  we  find  that  he  stands  for  $6*6654 
per  week,  or  $^28*563  per  month.  The  particulars  for  the  several  divisions 
are  given  in  the  following  table :— 
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Amount  per  day  per  inhabitant,  by  states.* 
(United  States  census  of   1890.) 


Division. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
North  Central 
Western 


Value 

farm 

products. 

•066 
•091 
•120 
•136 
•141 


factured       ""»  "« 
products.  '  l>r<xl«<^t^^ 


I 


$ 

•357 
•075 
•024 
•332 
•152 


*^ 
•03-24 
•0078 
•0060 
•0223 
•1291 


Calculating  the  amount  that  the  whole  nation  produced  in  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  transportation,  and  not  subtracting  anything 
for  productive  power  or  for  rent  of  real  estate  or  for  the  interest  of  capital 
invested,  the  total  net  residt  which  the  nation  produces  in  a  year  is  an 
item  of  statistics  convenient  for  comparing  the  actual  wealth-producing 
power  of  a  nation.  On  this  basis  the  United  States  would  be  put  at  51^ 
cents,  England  49  cents,  France  a  little  less  than  England,  perhaps  at 
44  cents,  and  Germany  at  least  8  cents  less  than  France,  namely,  at  36  cents. 
Germany  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  sudden  increase  in  pro- 
duction brought  about  by  a  wise  administration  of  its  Government.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  It  would  seem  from  the  statistics  obtainable  that  (Germany 
produced  about  26  cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  in  1870 — before  the 
Franco  Prussian  war.  By  diversifyiug  the  industries  and  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  slavery  of  purchasing  abroad  what  can  be  better  pro- 
duced at  home  the  Germans  seem  to  ha\  e  increased  their  productive  power 
about  10  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant  within  the  past  thirty  years. 

In  the  present  age  natural  science  is  increasingly  studied  by  the  people. 
The  secrets  of  nature  are  discovered.  The  most  advanced  people  in  nature 
studies  are  the  ones  who  lead  in  the  discovery  of  usefid  inventions.  The 
forces  of  nature  are  turned  to  advantage  to  conquer  nature  for  human  uses. 

With  the  invention  of  machinery  the  mere  hand  labourer  loses  his  place, 
and  the  more  intelUgent  labourer  who  can  direct  a  machine  is  employed 
instead.  The  mere  hand  labourer,  who  may  have  taken  seven  years  or 
more  of  apprenticeship  to  acquire  his  trade,  finds  himself  left  without  an 
occupation.  Unless  he  can  quickly  learn  how  to  direct  a  machine,  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  the  almshouse. 


*  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  presented  by  Dr.  Harris  relating 
to  school  attendance,  we  get  the  following  interesting  parallelism  : — 


Division. 

School 

attendance 

(1890). 

5-94 
5-28 
444 
2-68 
2-48 

Amount  per  day  per 
inhabitant. 

Manufactured 
products. 

Total 
products. 

•4454 
'4903 
•4281 
•1738 
•1500 

North  Atlantic       .        .        .        - 
North  Central        .... 

Western 

South  Atlantic       .... 
South  Central        .... 

•357 
•332 
•152 
•075 
•024 
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Qreat  Britaiii  is  a  natioQ  that  has  distinguished  itself  for  the  invention 
and  employment  of  useful  machinery.  It  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in 
making  ornaments  as  France  and  Belgium  have,  but  in  annihilating 
distance  by  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  by  manufacturing  raw  materials 
into  cheap  but  durable  articles  of  use,  it  has  led  other  nations.  One  may 
speak  of  British  industry  as  constantly  undergoing  transformation  by  the 
substitution  of  more  efiFective  machines  than  those  already  in  use,  and  by 
the  substitution  of  machines  for  what  was  done  hitherto  solely  by  hand. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Great  Britain  is  a  sort  of  an  index,  an  econo- 
mical thermometer,  so  to  speak,  which  shows  the  degree  of  prosperity 
found  in  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community.  When  there  are  wars  in 
existence  the  labouring  class  engaged  in  producing  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  is  smaller,  having  furnished  a  quota  of  its  number  for  the  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  buying  provisions  and  clothing 
in  large  quantities,  and  by  means  of  these  two  caiises  the  prices  of  provisions 
and  clothing  go  up.  The  poor  whose  incomes  have  in  a  period  of  prosperity 
been  barely  sufficient  to  fiu-nish  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  now  find  them 
insufficient.  During  a  period  of  peace  it  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of 
paupers  continues  to  diminish  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
peace  it  gets  very  low,  only  one-half  or  even  one-foiu*th  of  the  former  number 
being  found  on  the  rolls  of  paupers. 

Tliis  phenomenon  cannot  be  observed  in  the  United  States  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason  \s  that  the  great  production  of  raw  materials  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  United  States  does  much  to  make  pauperism 
unnecessary.  Secondly,  the  general  education  of  the  people  in  elementary 
schools  makes  the  labourer  more  shifty  or  versatile,  and  he  takes  readily  to 
the  direction  of  machinery.  When  a  useful  invention  makes  his  hand 
labour  no  longer  remunerative  he  leaves  his  old  vocation  and  takes  up  some 
other  one,  in  most  cases  becoming  a  director  of  machinery.  Both  of  these 
causes  work  in  the  United  States  to  the  result  of  making  the  number  of 
paupers  quite  small. 

This  is  the  effect  of  a  universal  education  in  common  schools.  But 
besides  versatiUty  and  the  power  to  shift  for  oneself  there  is  also  aspiration. 
The  majority  of  labourers  look  beyond  their  present  calling  and  consider 
carefully  how  they  can  better  themselves  by  engaging  in  a  business  that 
pays  them  better  or  a  business  that  requires  more  intelUgence.  Common- 
school  education  causes  aspiration  in  the  labourer  and  makes  him  uneasy 
and  restless.  Tliis  seems  to  be  a  bad  thing  at  first.  But  from  another  and 
a  higher  point  of  view  it  is  well  for  the  common  labourer  to  aspire  for  some- 
thing better.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should  goad  himself  on  toward  a 
higher  plane  of  production.  The  American  labourer  has  thus  obtained 
a  reputation  for  his  abiUty  to  shift  for  himself  under  new  circumstances. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  the  enterprising  New  Englander  who  by  mistake 
took  warming  pans  to  Cuba,  where  the  temperature  seldom  goes  below 
70'  F.  The  man  is  said  to  have  tm-ned  his  error  to  advantage  by  taking 
off  the  covers  of  his  warming  pans  and  selling  them  for  molasses  dippers. 
Stupid  beginnings  are  sometimes  made,  but  if  the  person  has  education  he 
can  get  on  to  lus  feet  some  way.  The  foTU*  or  five  years  of  education, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  days  of  instruction,  all  told, 
as  an  average  for  the  American  people,  gives  them  the  abihty  to  easily 
change  their  vocations  and  find  new  ones  as  circumstances  require.  The 
phenomenon  was  illustrated  in  the  twenty  prosperous  years  between  1870 
and  1890,  when  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  left  their  vocation  and  took  up 
the  various  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connection  to  note  the  great  increase  of  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  high  school  includes  the  children  who 
are  working  at  the  course  of  study  laid  out  for  the  ninth  to  twelfth  years 
of  work.  Eight  years  are  occupied  to  complete  the  course  in  the  elementary 
school  and  four  years  to  complete  the  course  in  the  high  school.  High 
flchools  have  increased  in  the  United  States  until  the  total  number  ia  now 
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5,315,  whfle  nine  years  ago  it  was  only  ^,526.  Not  only  the  cities,  but 
also  the  villages  are  all  getting  public  high  schools  so  as  to  instruct  all  the 
children  who  can  be  spaxed  from  their  homes  to  obtain  a  secondary  educa- 
tion, which  includes  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
course  of  study.  It  is  noteworthy  that  natural  philosophy  (often  called 
physics)  and  chemistry  form  a  large  part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study. 
Natural  philosophy  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  understand  the  nature  of 
force  and  the  construction  of  machines  wUch  tiurn  force  to  useful  purposes. 

Manual  Training  in  Pubuc  Schools. 

Within  the  last  few  years  manual  training  has  been  introduced  to  some 
extent  into  the  public  schods,  and  quite  a  number  of  remarkable  schools 
have  been  founded  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  teach  industries. 

CrriES  IN  WHICH  manual  training  (oturr  than  drawing)  was 
taught  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools. 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States- 


North  Atlantic  Division 
Soath  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division- 
North  Central  Division- 
Western  Division  - 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massaohnsetts  - 

Rhode  Island    - 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  • 
South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  - 

Maryland- 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Virginia   - 

North  Carolina- 
Florida     - 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky- 
Tennessee- 

Mississippi 

Texas 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio- 

Indiana     - 

Illinois 

Michigan  - 

Wisconsin- 
Minnesota 

fowa- 

Missouri   - 

Nebraska  • 
Western  Division : 

Colorado  • 

Washin^n 

California 


1890. 


37 


23 
3 
1 

10 


1 
6 

1 
6 
4 
5 

1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
1 


Years. 


1894. 


95 


52 
3 
2 

30 

8 


2 
1 

17 

2 

3 

10 

12 

5 

1 
1 
1 


3 

1 
7 
2 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
4 


1898. 


152 


81 

7 

5 

45 

14 


4 
2 

33 
3 
7 

17 
9 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 

11 
2 

10 
3 
8 
5 
3 
2 
1 

5 
1 

S 
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I  give  herewith  a  list  in  detail  of  these  institutions  in  the  United  States 
from  my  latest  report,  which  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch 
of  industry — cooking,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  sewing,  etc.  These 
special  schools  are  founded  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  the  shiftless 
methods  of  apprenticeship.  The  school  diflFers  from  apprenticeship  by 
laying  a  solid  bsksis  in  science  and  arithmetic.  It  enables  the  pupil  not  only 
to  understand  the  machine,  but  to  invent  a  belter  one  if  needed.  Even  a 
little  smattering  of  science  and  geometry  is  a  great  help  to  the  pupil. 

Although  the  number  of  industrial  schools  is  quite  Umited,  being  only 
110,  yet  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  eight  years  ago  it  was  only  fifteen. 

Schools  for  Manual  and  Industrie  Training. 

Manual  training  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  American  schools.  Thomas 
Jefferson  recommended  it  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  included  it  in  his  plan  for  an  academy  in  Tliila- 
delphia.  An  active  propaganda  was  carried  on  in  behalf  of  manual  labour 
in  educational  institutions  for  many  years,  bejginning  about  1830,  and 
some  of  our  foremost  institutions  had  their  origin  under  its  influence. 

But  what  is  now  known  as  *'  manual  training  "  is  traced  to  an  exhibit 
of  a  Russian  institution  at  the  Centennial  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  system 
of  hand  training  there  suggested  was  recognised  by  such  men  as  Louis  D. 
Runkle  and  C.  M.  Woodward,  who  became  advocates  of  the  new  idea  and 
introduced  it  into  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 

Strong  opposition  was  met  among  schoolmen  for  a  time,  but  manual 
training  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity,  and  with  growth  it  has  constantly 
improved  in  matter  and  method,  and  consequently  in  usefulness. 

In  1896  manual  training  was  an  essential  feature  in  the  public-school 
course  of  ninety-five  cities.  In  359  institutions  other  than  city  schools 
there  is  training  which  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  manual 
training,  and  which  belongs  in  a  general  way  to  the  same  movement. 
These  institutions  embrace  almost  every  class  known  to  American  educa- 
tion, and  the  manual  features  vary  from  the  purely  educational  manual 
training  of  the  Teachers  College  in  New  York  City  to  the  direct  trade 
instruction  of  the  apprentice  schools. 

In  many  cases  the  legislatures  have  taken  cognisance  of  the  movement. 
Massachusetts  requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  high- 
school  manual-training  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  ; 
Maine  authorises  any  city  or  town  to  provide  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  to  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  industrial  training 
is  authorised  by  general  laws  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana  (in  cities 
of  over  100,000  population),  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Utah,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  Congressional  appropriations  are  regularly  made  for 
manual  training  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  year  1893-94  a  chapter  was  devoted  to 
the  statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training,  pages  2093  to  2169.  To 
the  same  report  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  Director  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contributed  a  chai)ter 
on  **  The  rise  and  progress  of  manual  training,'*  pages  877  to  949.  In 
the  1895-96  Report,  pages  1001  to  1152,  is  an  examination  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  typical  institutions  offering  manual  or  industrial  training. 

In  the  following  pages  is  printed  a  list  of  the  leading  manual-training 
schools  in  the  United  States  with  their  statistics  for  the  scholastic  year 
1896-97.  Table  1  gives  the  statistics  of  66  manual  and  industrial  training 
schools  and  24  industrial  schools  for  Indian  children  reporting  to  this  office. 
In  the  66  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  there  were  551  teachers, 
289  males  and  262  females.  These  schools  had  19,841  pupils  in  industrial 
and  manual  training,  12,123  males  and  7,718  females.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  to  teachers  in  48  of  these  schools  was  $288,890 ;  the  amount 
spent  for  matemls  by  41  of  the  schools  was  $43,889 ;  the  amount  spent 
by  35  schools  for  new  tools  and  repairs  was  $37,139 ;  the  amount  for 
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incidentals  for  30  schools  was  $43,905,  and  the  total  expenditure  reported 
by  54  of  the  66  schools  was  $475,787. 

In  the  24  Indian  schools  there  were  286  teachers,  132  males  and  154 
females ;  4,555  pupils,  2,645  males  and  1,910  females.  The  amount  paid 
to  teachers  was  $101,465  for  18  of  the  schools,  and  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  same  schools  was  $145,159. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  table  the  grade  of  literary  instruction  in 
each  school  is  indicated.  More  than  30  of  the  66  institutions  are  of  high- 
school  grade.  The  literary  instruction  in  9  of  the  Indian  schools  is  also  of 
secondary  grade.  The  following  table  gives  for  each  school  a  statement  in 
detail  showing  the  number  of  pupik  in  each  branch  of  manual  or  industrial 
training,  the  number  of  instructors  in  each  branch,  and  the  number  of 
weeks  devoted  to  each  subject  during  the  entire  course.  [As  all  returns 
are  not  as  clear  as  the  first  and  fourth,  total  teachers  giving  industrial 
training  are  added  in  first  column.  Evidently  many  of  these  are  not 
exclusively  industrial  teachers, — H.  T.  M.] 


Some  Statistics  of  Manual  and    Industrial    Training— Branches 
Taught.    (Sblectbd  and  cx)ndensed  from  two  tables.) 


Name  of  intUtatton. 


Central  School  (public),  Oakland,  CaL- 
(Secondary.)    8  teachers. 


California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.— (Secondary.) 
7  teachers. 


Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver, 
Oolo.— (Secondary.)    8  teachers. 


Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chi- 
cago III.— (Secondary.)    5  teachers. 


Branch  <A  instruction. 


Free-hand  and  mechanical 

drawing. 
Sewing  - 
Cooking- 
Carpentry     • 
Wood-tui  ning 
Carving  - 

Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Clay  modelling 
Sewing  • 
Cooking- 
CarpenU-y     • 
Carving- 
Pattern-making 
Forging- 

Moulding  (metal> 
Vise  work 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Clay  modelling 
Sewing  • 
Cooking- 
Carpentry     - 
Wood-turning 
Carving - 
Pftttem-making 
Forging  - 
Sheet-metal  work 
Moulding 
Vise  work     - 
Mschine-tbop  work 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mecliauical  drawing 
Carpentry     - 
Wood-turning 
Pattern-making 
Forging - 
Moulding  (metal) 
Viw  work 
Machine-shop  work 


I 


I 

a 

0 


1 


1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Number  of 
pupils. 


142 


(187 
I    62 

168 

168 

99 


99 
09 
99 
69 
69 
44 
160 
160 
44 


80 
80 
80 
44 
44 
44 
44 


j2Ci 
109 


106 
44 


o 
-2 

a 


60 
/120 


108 
64 
64 
86 
64 
11 

28 


129 
129 
86 
9S 
62 
63 

60 


ill 


} 


41 

41 
41 

41 

41 
90 
80 
40 
80 
40 
20 
40 
20 
SO 
10 
20 
114 
114 
16 
76 
88 
16 
12 
20 
12 
20 
2 
4 
8 
30 

120 

40 

80 
40 
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Statistics  op  manual  and  industrial  training,  Ktc-CotUinued. 


Name  of  inftitation. 


Jeirlth  Training  School,  Chicago,  111.— 
(Slementary  and  Secondary.)  7 
teachers. 


Manual  Training  School,   Springfield, 
HI.— (Blementary.)    1  teacher. 


Indottrial  Training    School,     Indian* 
apelbiilnd.— (Secondary.)  10  teachers. 


Indiana  Soldier^'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home,  Knlghtttown,  I nd.— (Blemen- 
tary.)   IS  teachers. 


Maiiaal  Training  School  for  Bcnrf;  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. '(Secondary.)  8  teachers. 


Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Mass.— 
(Trade  Scliool ;  no  literary  Instmc- 
tion.)    18  teachers. 


Manual  Training  School  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— (Secon- 
dary.)  C  teachers. 


Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Associa- 
tion. Brooklyn,  N.T.— (Blementary.) 
18  tea  !hen. 


Branch  of  Instruction. 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modelling    • 

Paper-cutting  and  folding 

Sdwing  • 

Carpentjy 

Wood-turning 

Carving  - 

Pattern-making    • 

Vise  work     -       - 

Machine-shop  work 

Painting- 
Designing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanieal  drawing 

RIoyd  or  knife  wori( 

Can>entry     • 

Wood-turning 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing  • 

Cooking- 
Carpentry     - 

Wood-turning 

Pattem-makuig   • 

Forging ... 

Moulding  (metal)  • 

Machine-shop  work 

Sewing  - 

Cooking- 
Carpentry     • 

Machine-shop  work 

Baking  • 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Shoemaklng  • 

Floriculture  • 

Froe-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry     - 

Wood-turning 

Pattern-making    • 

Forging ... 

Momdiuff 

Vise  woric 

Machine-shop  work 

Textile  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. 

Destgnlng     .       .       .       . 

Textile  chemistry  and  dye- 
ing. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry     • 

Wood-turning 

Carving  - 

Pattern-making    - 

Forging - 

Sheet-metal  work- 
Moulding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Mechanical  drawing 
Clay  modelling     • 
Paper-cutting  and  folding 
Sewing  .... 


o 

s 


1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
0 
2 


Number  of 
pupils. 


850 
800 
160 
200 

400 
60 
60 
20 
20 
80 
24 
60 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
204 
162 


96 
64 
44 
01 
44 
17 
8 

4 

11 
18 
29 
82 
10 
19 
166 
166 
69 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
48 
191 

80 
28 

226 

90 

90 

90 

70 

70 

70 

70 

60 

60 

106 

216 

180 


St 

111 


I 


—  a 


860 
900 
160 
200 
860 
200 


45 
60 


'62 

2 

146 

60 


89 

27 


9 
1 


160 

186 

60 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 


100 
20 
20 
20 
20 


80 


20 
100 
20 
10 
10 
10 
26 
6 
10 
10 
80 
40 
40 
40 
40 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training,  ktg,— Continued. 


Name  of  institutloD. 


Brooklyn  IndastrUl  School  AbmcIa* 
Uoo,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.— (Elementary.) 
—CmU. 

Industrial  School  Aaoolatloa,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.— (Blementaiy.)    0  teachers. 

Kanoal  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, ^.Y.— <Seoondary.)    8  teachers. 


Pratt  Institate  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.— (Secondary.)    10  teachers. 


Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  Schools,  New 
York,N.Y.— (Elementary.)  6  teachers. 


Ethical  Cnltore  Schools,  New  YorlL 
N.Y.— (Elementary  and  Secondary.) 
3  teachers. 


Now  York  Trade  School,  New  York, 
N.Y.  (No  literary  instruction.)  29 
teachers. 


St  George's  BTening  Trade  School  New 
York,  NY.— (Secondary.)  7  teachers. 


Teachers  College,  New  York,  N.Y.— 
(Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Colle- 
giate.)   to  teachers. 


Branch  of  instmction. 


Cooking- 
Sloyd  • 
Cobbling 

Free-hand  drawing 
Paper-catting  and  folding 
Sewing  - 

Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Sewing  - 
Cooking- 
Carpentry     • 
Wood-taming 
CarTing  • 
Pattern-making 
Forging 

Sheet-metal  woric< 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Sewjng  - 
Cooking  • 
Carpentry 
Wood-tarning 
Pattern-making    • 
F(Mging  -       •       - 
Sheet-metal  work- 
Monldine 
Vise  work 
Machine-shop  work 
Carpentry     • 
Plambing 

Mscbine-shop  work 
Painting 

Free-band  drswing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Clay  modelling     • 
Paper-catting  and  folding 
Sewing  - 
Sloyd     - 
CaiiHsntry 
Wood-tumiDg 
CarTing  - 

Mechanical  drawins; 
Carpentry     - 
Forging- 
Sheet-met«l  work 
Steam-flttiog 
Bricklaying  - 
Printing 

Hoase-painting    - 
Kresoo-painting    - 
Sign-painting 
Pla8t«riog    - 
Plambing     • 
ElectricitT    • 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Paper-catting  nnd  folding 
Sloyd     - 
Carpentry     - 
Wood-taming 
Pattern-making 
Plumbiog     - 
Printing 

Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  dnwing 
Clfty  modelling     - 


I 

g 


4 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 


2 
2 
2 


2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 


2 
I 


Namberof 
papils. 


106 
68 
68 
66 


80 
80 


46 
46 
46 
20 
20 
20 
14 
14 
18 
10 
22 
17 

114 
82 

114 
40 
70 
82 
26 
14 
18 

87 
12 
20 

9 
62 
17 
16 
22 
23 

0 
266 
82 
48 
60 
25 
60 
80 
20 
80 
48 
62 

4 
48 

» 


6 
S 


60 


60 

40 

180 


116 

116 

116 

14 


97 
86 
97 
41 
08 
82 


76 
66 
22 


24 
40 
62 

41 
41 
160 
160 
80 
40 
20 
20 
20 
20 
40 
20 
144 
144 
86 
86 
72 
12 
12 
12 
6 
12 
12 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


88 
83 
83 
33 
83 
33 
83 
33 
S3 
160 
200 
40 
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Statistics  op  manual  and  industrial  training,  JSTC^Cantinued, 


Name  of  iostitntioii. 


Teachers'  GoUeffe,  New  York.  N.Y.— 
(Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Colle- 
giate.)—Oimt. 


Wilson  Indofltrial  School  for  Girls,  New 
York,  N.  Y.--(Blementary.)  8  teachers. 

Rochester  'Athemenm  and  Mechanics 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.Y.— (Second- 
ary.)  24  teachers. 


Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.— (Secondary.)  4  teachers. 


Jewish    Orphan    Asylum,     ClcTeland, 
Oliio.— (Secondary.)    4  teachers. 


Central  Mannal  Training  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— (Secondary.)  6  teachers. 


Girard    CoUege,    Philadelphia,     Pa.— 
(Primary,  Secondary.)    0  teachers. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Paper-cutting  and  folding 
Sewing  •       •       • 
Cooking- 
Sloyd     • 
Cwpentry     - 
Wood-turning 
Charring  - 

Pattern-making  • 
FcM^ng  -       -       - 
Vise  work 
Machine-shop  wwk 
Sewing  • 
Cooking 

Kitchen-gardening 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Clay  modelling     • 
Sewing  • 
Cookixig- 
Carpentry     • 
Wood-turning 
A^rohlteotural  drawing- 
I>eslgn  • 
Plumbing 
Electricity    • 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Sloyd     - 
Carpentry 
Wood-turning 
Forging 
Vise  work 
Machine-shop  wwk 
Free-hand  dnwlng 
Mechanical  drawing 
Clay  modelling     • 
Paper-cutting  and  folding 
Sewing  - 
CooUng 
Carpentry 
Wood-turning 
(Jarring- 
Forghig- 

Machine-shop  woik 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mechanical  drawing 
Clay  modelling 
Carpentry     • 
Wood-turning 
Carring- 
Pattern-making 
Forging- 
Sheet-metal  work- 
Moulding 
Vise  work 
Machine-shop  work 
Mechanical  drawing 
(Carpentry 
Wood-turning 
Pattern-making  • 
Forging* 
Moulding 
Vise  work 
Machine-shop  work 
Electricity    - 
Plumbing 


I 
} 


SS7 
24 
80 
46 
80 
09 
194 
194 
86 
70 
70 
69 
80 
80 
68 
42 
68 
02 


26 

12 

0 

0 

0 


676 

676 

676 
676 
676 

676 

676 
676 


40 

40 
38 
»8 
82 


146 
80 
88 
84 
21 
80 
18 
8 
4 

18 
40 
10 
32 
80-00 
90 
80 
90 
80 
84 
IS 
90 
90 
80 
80 
25 
16 
40 
80 
10 
40 
20 
20 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
20 
20 
40 
40 
18 
40 
13 
18 
40 
26 
18 
IS 
)8 
40 
210 

210 

210 
210 
210 

210 

210 
210 
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Statistics  op  manual  and  industrial  training,  etc,  ^CotUinued. 


Name  of  insUtatioo. 


Industrial  Bghools  for  Indian  ohil- 

DRBN.— <Selected.) 
Fort  Mojave  ludian  luduBtrial  School, 

Kort     Mojave      Arlat.— (SecondHry.) 

13  teachers. 


luiUaD  Industrial  School,  Phconix,  Ariz. 
^Secondary.)    0  teachers. 


Fort  Yuma  Indian  School.  Yuma,  Ariz. 
—(Elementary.)    5  teachers. 


Indian  School,  Ferris,  Cal.— (Secondary.) 
8  teachers. 


Branch  of  Instruction. 


Numher  of 
pupils. 


Fort  Lewis  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Hesperus,  Colo.  —  (Secondary.)  9 
teacners. 


United   States 
querque,     N. 
10  teacliers. 


Indian    School,    Albu- 
Mex.  —  (Elementary.) 


Free-hand  drawing 
Cay  modelling     - 
Paper-cutting  and  folding 
Sewing  .       .       -       - 
Cooking- 

Sloyd     .... 
Carpentry     •       •       • 
Carving - 
Forglng- 

Farm  or  garden  work  • 
BrickUylng  - 
Painting 

Baking  .       .       •       > 
Free-hand  drawing 
Clay  modelling     • 
Paper-cutting  and  folding 
Sewing  .       .       •       • 
CooUng- 

Sloyd     .       .       -       - 
Carpentry 
Wood-turning 
Carrlng- 
Forging- 

Vise  work 

Machhie^shop  work     • 

Farm  or  garden  work  - 

Bricklaying  - 

Painting 

Sewing  .       .       -       • 

Cooking- 
Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work  - 

Shoemaklng  - 

Sewing  .       .       .       - 

Cooking- 

Carpentry     • 

Carving- 

Farm  or  garden  work  • 

Bricklaying  - 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing    • 

Clay  modelling     - 

Paper-cutting  and  folding 

Sewing  - 

Cooking  • 

Sloyd     - 

Carpentry     • 

Foiging- 

Sheet-metal  work 

Moulding      • 

Vise  work     - 

Machine-shop  work     ■ 

Farm  or  garden  work  - 

Printing 

Fainting        -       •       - 

PaperH2utting  and  foldiug 

Sewing  -        -       -       - 

Cooking 

Carpenlry     - 

Carving         •       -       • 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Laundry 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Harness-making  - 


4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


} 


8 

2 

1 
I 
1 
1 


2 

1 
2 


100 
41 

21 


14 

7 

S 

8 
82 
16 

7 

5 
50 
20 
20 

10 
20 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
20 
6 
10 


95 
96 
96 
95 
95 


a 


60 
82 
11 
60 
20 


26 
20 
20 
100 
76 
20 

10 
10 


96 
96 


12 


14 
84 
24 

12 
12 
12 


12 
26 
26 


16 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 
40 
40 

40 
62 
52 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 


40 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training,  btc.  -Cmtinued, 


Kame  of  Instltutloo. 


United  Stot«8  IndUtn  IndniitrUl  School, 
Santa  F^  N.  Hex.— (Seoondary.) 
12  teachers. 


United  States  Indian  Indostrial  School, 
Carlisle,  Fa.— (Elementary  and  (T) 
Secondary.)    19  teachers. 


United  SUtes  Indian  School,  Witten- 
berg, Wis.— (Secondary.)    7  teachers. 


Branch  of  instruotion. 


Sewing 

Cooking 

(Carpentry    • 

Forging        ... 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Fainting 

Laondry 

Ttalrlng  ... 

Nursing 
Leather  work 
Hoosekeeping 
Engineering 
Free-iiand  drawing     • 
Mechanical  drawing    • 
Clay  modelUn)!    • 
Faper-cntting  and  folding 
Sewing 

Cooking  and  baking    • 
Sloyd    .... 
Can>«ntry    - 
Forging  and  vise  work 
Sheet>met»l  work 
Farm  or  garden  work 
Bricklaying  snd  plastering 
Printing 
Painting 
Dairying 
Tailoring 
Steam  •fitting 
Hamess-making 
Shoemaking 
Laondry 
Free-hand  drawing 
Paper-cutting  and  folding 
Sowing- 
Cooking 
Carpentry    - 
Farm  or  garden  work 
Fsintiiig 


I 
I 

I 


I 


Numbir  of 
pupils. 


111 


1 


454 
87 
22 

40 

12 

77 

42 

84 

18 

461 

12 

28 

0 

4 

«0 

4 

44 

40 

80 
16 


16 

26 

6 


400 
96 
80 
62 
400 
400 
S3 


2 


400 
21 
14 
20 
16 


It  must  be  remembered  that  a  population  that  is  entirely  engaged  in 
agriculture  may  double  or  treble  its  production  by  transferring  one-half 
of  its  agriculturists  to  the  work  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  A  home 
market  for  the  products  of  agriculture  increases  the  amount  of  money  paid 
to  the  producer,  so  that  fewer  farmers  earn  more  money  than  the  large 
number  of  farmers  earned  before.  According  to  the  census  of  1890, 
Massachusetts  earned  between  three  and  four  cents  per  day  for  each  in- 
habitant by  agriculture,  but  it  produced  nearly  51  cents  per  day  by  its 
manufactured  products  and  its  commerce.  The  value  of  its  mining  pro- 
ducts was  only  one-half  of  a  cent  per  day.  The  farm  products  of  South 
(Carolina  amounted  to  12}  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the  manu- 
facturing products  amounted  to  only  3  cents  a  day  and  the  mining  a  little 
less  than  1  cent  a  day.  It  is  likely  that  an  increase  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts in  South  Carolina  would  abo  have  raised  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  by  increasing  home  consumption. 

The  question  arises  whether  a  nation  may  indifinitely  increase  its  pro- 
ducts or  whether  it  will  soon  find  a  hard  limit.    The  answer  is  that  a  regular 
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increase  is  possible  during  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  work 
to  manufacturing  and  commerce,  and  also  an  increase  by  the  transfer  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  crude  processes  of  manufacture  to  those  manu- 
factures requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  more  cultivation  of  taste  in 
the  labourer.  There  is  a  continued  increase  in  the  amount  produced  by  the 
individual  when  his  community  gains  a  supply  of  machinery  and  the 
requisite  buildings  for  manufacture  and  employs  more  steam  engines  or 
improved  water  wheels.  The  United  States,  assisted  by  something  like 
20,000,000  horse-power  of  steam  engines,  increases  its  annual  product  per 
inhabitant.  The  era  of  machinery  has  just  begun.  In  time  the  majority 
of  processes  on  the  farm  that  now  require  mere  hand  labour  will  be  per- 
formed by  machinery.  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  although  Italy  is  a 
country  of  marvellous  fertility,  its  entire  agriculture  is  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  large  average  incomes  for  its  people.  It  has  comparatively  few 
steam  engines,  comparatively  few  manufactories.  The  result  is  summed 
up  by  saying  that  in  Qreat  Britain  thirty  families  out  of  every  hundred 
receive  $1,000  or  more  income  per  annum,  while  in  Italy  only  three  famihes 
out  of  every  hundred  receive  the  same  amount.  The  economical  effort 
which  promises  most  to  the  Italians  aims  at  the  increase  of  manufactures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  how  many 
States  have  provided  for  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  ? — A.  Many  of 
the  States  have  recently  undertaken  to  improve  their  rural  schods,  mostly 
consisting  of  sparsely  populated  districts  and  enroUing  from  ten  to  twenty 
pupils  in  each  school.  Ohio  itself  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  matter, 
following  the  example  of  Kingsville,  in  Ashtabula  County.  It  has  also 
made  a  law,  called  the  Boxwell  law,  which  provides  for  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion for  pupils  in  rural  schools  of  Ohio,  and  makes  possible  their  further 
education  in  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  States  is  the  conveyance  of  children 
to  school  provided  for  by  legislation,  and  the  State  leadmg  in  the  move- 
ment ? — A.  The  free  transportation  of  pupils  to  well-graded  schools  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  began  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  within  the  last 
four  years  the  movement  has  si)read  rapidly  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

I  offer  the  following  statistical  information  showing  the  States  in  which 
the  plan  has  been  adopted  and  other  items  of  interest.  The  plan  has  the 
advantage  that  it  gives  a  better  grade  of  instruction  to  the  pupils  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  the  former  plan : — 


. 

Free  transportation 

of  PUPirjs. 

Since. 

State. 

«y- 

Remarks. 

1869 

Massachusetts  • 

Town    - 

1888 

Vermont 

do.     - 

Not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of 
the  pcho  1  money. 

1891 

New  Haiiiptihiro 

do.     - 

do. 

IHiKi 

Connecticut 

do.     - 

Dipcontinning  small  school. 

1893 

Maine 

do.     - 

do. 

1894 

New  Jersey 

District 

Unable  to  attend  because 
living  remote. 

1895 

Ohio  . 

Town    - 

In  certain  counties  only  l>y 
special  laws. 

1896 

New  York 

District   ,     • 

To  other  district  or  city* 

*  Especially  for  graden  higher  than  in  the  home  school. 
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Free  transportatiov  of  Fxmi^— Continued. 


Since. 

1 

State. 

By- 

Remarks. 

1897 

Iowa  - 

School  corporation 

For  economy  and  advanta^. 

1897 

Nebraska  - 

District 

To  other  districts. 

1897 

Pennsylvania    • 

do.     -        -        - 

For  those   made   distant   by 
closing  small  school,  and  nA 
above  cost  of  small  school. 

1897 

South  Dakota  - 

do.     -        .        - 

Living  at  an  unreasonable 
distance. 

1897 

Wisconsin 

do.     - 

Living  distant  1}  miles. 

1898 

Rhode  Island   • 

Town    - 

In  practice  earlier. 

1899 

North  Dakota  • 

District 

By  two-thirds  of  votes  cast. 

Appended  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  on 
rural  schools  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  9th,  1895. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  sub-conmiittee  on  instruction 
and  discipline  : — 

**  It  was  Massachusetts  that  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system, 
and  it  is  Massachusetts  that  is  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  An  Act 
that  dates  from  1869  authorises  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  to  enable  the  school  committee,  in  its  discretion,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  pupOs  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at  public 
cost.  The  towns  were  already  empowered  to  build  schoolhouses  wherever 
they  were  really  needed.  Availing  themselves  of  these  powers,  many  towns 
have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consdidating  their  schools.  How  the 
work  goes  on  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  sums  of  money 
paid  for  public-school  transportation  for  a  series  of  years : — 


Year. 

Amonnt. 

Year. 

Amonnt. 

1888-89- 

1889-90- 

1890-91  .        -        .        . 

189192- 

$ 

22,118-38 
24,145-12 
30,648*68 
38,726-07 

1892-93- 
1893-94- 
1894-95- 
1895-96- 

$ 

50,590-41 
63,617-68 
76,608-29 
91,13611 

"  The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts  and  reached  every 
one  of  the  New  England  States.  In  these  States  many  hundreds  of  schools 
have  been  consolidated,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Occasionally 
an  unsuccessful  experiment  is  reported,  but  the  great  stream  of  testimony 
runs  strongly  the  other  way.  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers,  better 
grading,  better  instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupib,  greater  physical 
comfort  on  the  part  of  the  children,  better  supervision — these  are  the 
claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  departure.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  new  way  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  often  it  is  less 
expensive. 

The  movement  has  spread  beyond  New  England.  In  1894  a  law  was 
enacted  in  New  Jersey  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public 
expense,  in  order  that  rural  schools  might  be  consolidated  with  city  ones. 
A  most  interesting  experiment  in  consolidation  is  being  tried  in  nortli 
eastern  Ohio,  where  some  schools  had  already  died  out  and  many  more 
were  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death.  Permissive  legislation  has  been 
obtained  in  several  counties,  and  already  many  townships  are  working  the 
plan  successfully,  while  many  others  are  looking  on  expectantly  and  are 
apparently  on  the  point  of  making  the  new  departure.  The  newspapers 
are  quick  to  note  the  innovation,  and  it  is  already  attracting  attention 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 
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"  The  distinct  pedagogical  advantages  of  consolidation  are  much  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  reports  on  supply  of  teachers  and  instruction  and  discipline 
than  here.  In  this  report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it  is  related  to 
organisation  and  administration.  The  fact  is,  however,  the  several  aspects 
of  consolidation  are  inseparably  connected.  As  a  rule,  whatever  promotes 
simplicity  and  ease  of  administration  promotes  good  instruction,  and  vice 
versa.  No  one  of  the  sub-committees  that  handle  the  subject  for  a  moment 
supposes  that  there  is  any  charm  in  the  word  ''consolidation  **  to  cast  all 
the  evil  spirits  out  of  the  rural  school,  but  they  all  beUeve,  after  giving  the 
subject  mature  consideration,  that  great  possibilities  of  improvement  he  in 
that  direction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  consolidation  remedy  cannot 
be  universally  applied,  because  physical  and  social  conditions  often  forbid. 
The  fact  is  that  a  large  nroportion  of  the  children  of  the  land  will  be  schooled 
'm  little  schools — rural  schools,  ungraded  schools — or  they  will  not  be 
schooled  at  all.  Suggestions  looking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schoob 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  all  the  sub-committees,  but  insistence  is  here 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy  can  be  appUed  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  the  largest  promise  of  success. 

"  In  most  States  some  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  that  end,  but 
uoL  in  all.  Wherever  the  township-unit  system  exists  the  first  step,  and 
the  long  step,  has  already  been  taken.  In  such  States  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  needed  legislation  in  relation  to  transportation.  State 
Superintendent  Emery,  of  Wisconsin,  has  already  notified  the  people  of  his 
State  that  the  laws  contain  all  the  provisions  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  move  at  once  in  the  direction  of  school  consolidation. 

^  It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school  in  a  town 
or  township.  It  does  not  mean  either  that  parts  of  different  townships  or 
counties  shall  not  be  comprised  in  one  school.  These  questions  are  merely 
matters  of  detail  and  their  adjustment  will  depend  upon  such  factors  as 
the  size  of  townships,  the  distribution  of  villages  or  other  local  centres,  the 
direction  and  condition  of  roads,  streams,  and  bridges,  the  distribution 
of  population,  and  the  physical  configuration  of  the  township  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  country.    .    .    . 

"  It  is  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  different  social  elements 
tend  to  attract  one  another  and  so  to  coalesce.  School  consoHdation, 
especially  its  practicability,  turns  largely  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe,  and  easy 
conmiunication  throughout  the  school  area.  Here  we  touch  a  question 
intimately  relating  to  social  progress  that  has  been  receiving  increasing 
attention  the  last  few  years.  Reference  is  made  to  the  improvement  of 
roads.  Those  who  have  been  promoting  this  movement  have  not  probably 
regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  educational  reform  ;  but  such  it  is.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social  nature  that  would  be  more  decidedly 
enlianced  by  good  roads  than  the  educational  interest.  The  people  of 
some  of  the  towns  of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan  is  being  tried,  claim  this  as 
a  decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as  carriers 
for  the  mails  between  the  farmhouses  and  the  post-offices,  thus  promoting 
the  diffusion  of  inteUigence  in  still  another  way.*' 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  main 
tenance : — 

"  Transportation  to  Central  Schools.^The  collection  of  pupils  into  larger 
units  than  the  district  school  furnishes  may  be  accomplished  under  favour- 
able circumstances  by  transporting  at  State  or  local  expense  all  the  pupOs 
of  the  small  rural  districts  to  a  central  graded  school  and  abdishing  the 
small  ungraded  school.  This  is  the  radical  and  effective  measure  which 
is  to  do  great  good  in  many  sections  of  each  State.  As  shown  already  by  the 
subcommittee  on  the  maintenance  of  schools,  Massachusetts,  in  which  the 
plan  began  under  the  town  superintendent  of  Concord,  Mr.  John  B.  Tileeton 
(about  the  year  1878  in  Concord,  or  even  earlier  in  the  town  of  Quincy), 
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paid  in  1894-95  the  sum  of  976,608  for  the  transportation  of  children  from 
small  rural  schoob  to  central  graded  schools — 213  towns  out  of  a  total 
of  353  towns  and  cities,  using  this  plan  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
securing  the  twofold  result  of  economy  in  money  and  the  substitution  of 
graded  for  ungraded  schoob.  The  spread  of  this  plan  to  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  some 
other  States  (see  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pp.  1469- 
1482)  demonstrates  its  practicability.  Experiments  with  this  plan  have 
already  suggested  improvements,  as  in  the  Kingsville  experiment  in  Ohio, 
where  the  transportation  reached  in  all  cases  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and 
yet  reduced  the  cost  of  tuition  from  $22*75  to  $12'25  a  year  for  each  of  the 
fifty  pupils  brought  to  the  central  school  from  the  outl3ring  districts. 

**  Improvement  of  Roads, — Wherever  this  plan  of  abolishing  the  small 
ungraded  school  is  practicable  it  is  by  far  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied. 

"  But  there  will  remain  large  numbers  of  small  ungraded  rural  schools 
in  which  the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  feasible  by  reason  of  great  dis- 
tances and  poor  roads.  The  Agricultiu^l  Department  is  seconding  the 
efforts  of  many  States  to  improve  roads  in  rural  districts.  In  many  places 
road  improvement  is  a  necessary  condition  previous  to  the  betterment  of 
rural  schools." 

Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  have  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  from  sparsely  settled  districts  to  the  large  schools  in 
villages  centrally  situated.  It  is  foimd  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
more  than  saved  by  the  amount  saved  in  wages  of  teachers,  fewer  teachers 
being  able  to  do  better  work  under  the  new  plan  than  the  more  numerous 
teachers  under  the  old  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  local  transportation — taking 
them  to  the  school  1 — A.  Yes ;  the  children  are  transported  in  a  covered 
conveyance,  a  sort  of  omnibus,  which  is  called  in  the  towns  in  Massachusetts 
a  **  barge,'*  which  goes  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  district  and  takes  up  the 
children  in  the  morning,  conveys  them  to  school,  and  returns  them  to  their 
residences  in  the  afternoon  at  the  close  of  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  vou  no  statistics  or  information  relative  to 
the  education  of  negroes  in  the  South  7  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  commission  for  t<*chnical  or  manual  schools  for  the  coloured 
population  7  Is  it  not  a  moi  i^  important  education  than  high  schools  7 
Is  it  better  suited  for  that  race — technical  education  7 — A.  The  increase 
of  children  in  coloured  sch(K)l8  in  the  South  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures  for  the  past  twenty-one  years.  In  1876  less  than  600,000  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  States.  The 
past  year  the  number  has  risen  to  1,460,000.  There  are  remarkable 
schools  for  the  training  of  coloured  teachers,  especially  at  Hampton,  Va.  ; 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Claflin  University,  in  South  Carolina ;  Fiske  University, 
at  NashvDle,  Tenn. 

The  aggregate  amount  paid  from  public  taxes  for  coloured  education  in 
the  Southern  States  during  the  past  twenty-six  years  is  about  $100,000,000. 
The  increase  in  enrolment  in  coloured  schools  has  been  in  excess  of  the 
increase  in  population.  So,  too,  has  the  enrolment  of  white  children  in 
the  South.  The  amount  of  public  money  expended  for  education  of  both 
races  in  the  year  1897  was  upward  of  $31,000,000. 

1  should  certainly  say  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  technical  and  manual 
training  schools  for  the  coloured  population  of  the  South,  but  1  would  not 
disparage  the  education  in  the  ortlinary  branches  of  the  high  schools  which, 
as  I  have  slated,  deal  with  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  of  physical  science,  and  languages.  The  language  studies  help 
to  give  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  to  make  a  government  by  public 
opinion  possible.  The  mathematics  and  natiu*al  sciences  help  to  conquer 
nature  and  to  give  industrial  abiUty.  The  total  number  of  coloured  students 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  South  amounts  to  sometliing  over  15,000,  and 
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the  total  in  colleges  and  higher  education,  including  the  secondary  education 
in  their  preparatory  departments,  is  45,400.  About  2,500  of  the  students 
are  in  the  old-fashioned  classical  course  of  study,  learning  languages  and 
mathematics  chiefly.  The  number  in  scientific  courses  is  nearly  1,000, 
while  the  number  of  students  in  what  are  called  the  branches  of  English 
education  is  11,000.  Thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  coloured  pupils 
are  receiving  indxistrial  training  ....  1,000  of  these  are  learning 
farm  work,  1,500  are  learning  carpentry,  a  little  over  500  are 
learning  blacksmithing,  machine  work,  and  work  in  metals,  nearly 
700  are  learning  printing,  nearly  7,000  are  learning  sewing,  and 
2,500  learning  cooking.  I  think  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  industrial  training  throughout  the  South,  not  only  in  the  coloured 
schools,  but  in  the  white  schools,  for  the  manufactures  that  are  springing 
up  at  every  village  centre  in  the  South  need  skilled  labour,  and  there  is  a 
surplus  population  not  needed  on  the  farms  which  should  be  drawn  into 
the  mills.  Doubtless  inventions  will  be  made  such  as  will  reduce  the  hand 
labour  necessary  to  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  staple  crops.  This 
will  cause. a  readjustment  of  vocations  and  the  increase  of  labour  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce. 

The  question  of  over-production  comes  up  frequently  in  dealing  with 
this  question  of  the  transfer  of  labour  from  the  production  of  raw  material 
to  the  vocations  of  manufacturing  and  commerce.  What  is  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  different  industries  so  adjusted  that  there  will  be  no  over- 
production or  under-production  ?  It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  any  given 
industry  now  in  existence  may  be  made  to  over-produce  by  transferring  all 
the  labour  of  the  community  into  that  particular  field,  and  by  that  transfer 
all  of  the  other  industries  would  be  under-supplied.  It  is  possible  in  a  com- 
munity to  furnish  more  raw  material  than  is  needed  in  that  community. 
When  that  is  the  case,  it  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  labour  should  be 
transferred  from  the  production  of  raw  material  to  its  manufacture  and 
exchange.  But,  again,  by  such  transfer  the  labourers  who  produce  the 
necessities  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  (the  goods  that  are  cheap  and 
durable)  may  produce  more  than  is  needed  in  that  sphere.  But  there 
is  a  class  of  manufactures,  the  list  of  which  is  always  growing  larger,  which 
provides  articles  of  creature  comfort,  and  besides  these  there  is  labour 
which  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  community  in  health  and  in  the  safety 
of  person  and  property.  Thus,  as  fast  as  the  labourers  can  be  s(iared  from 
the  production  of  the  raw  material  and  from  the  manufacture  of  the  neces- 
sary articles  in  clothing  and  shelter,  they  enter  the  occupations  that  relate 
to  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  profession  of  medicine ;  all  these 
deal  with  the  protection  of  health  ;  and  besides  these  cccupations  they  enter 
upon  the  legal  profession,  the  insurance  of  goods  insurance  against  fire, 
and  against  accidents  and  death,  these  things  beinic  devoted  to  the  protec- 
tion oif  property  and  life.  Besides  these,  the  officials  managing  public 
works,  and  those  who  administer  public  charities,  and  the  officers  of  the 
government  dF  the  people  (these  occupations  too,  dealing  with  protection) 
increase  and  multiply.  Besides  these  two  general  classes  of  occupations 
which  relate  first  to  luxury  and  creature  comfort  and  require  a  higher 
order  of  educated,  technical  skill,  and  secondly,  to  the  means  of  protection 
there  is  a  higher  order  of  occupations  which  have  to  do  with  the  moral  and 
religious  culture,  the  intellectual  education  of  the  people,  the  trades  that 
supply  ornament  on  useful  goods  and  make  the  works  of  fine  art,  or  occu- 
pations that  deal  with  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  the  editing 
and  printing  of  books,  the  operating  of  the  telegraph,  and  lastly,  the  pursuit 
of  science  and  the  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts.  I  have  already 
quoted  freely  from  an  article  in  which  I  have  described  this  transfer  of 
labourers  from  the  production  of  necessities  to  the  industries  that  deal 
with  creature  comfort,  protection,  and  culture. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  the  education  of  the  coloured  race  holds 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  Indians.    The  Indian  has  had  hitherto 
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the  tribal  form  of  civilisation.  The  defect  of  the  tribe  is  that  it  does  not 
permit  the  rise  of  combinations  large  enough  to  give  free  development  to 
productive  industry,  and  it  does  not  permit  the  ownership  of  land  in 
severalty.  Major  Pratt's  Indian  school  at  Carlisle  teaches  the  Indian  to 
desire  individual  ownership  of  farms  and  shops,  and  to  specialise  his  industry 
in  shoemaking,  the  making  of  harnesses,  the  cooking  of  food,  the  making 
of  clothing,  and  the  building  of  houses. 

I  have  already  presented  in  a  separate  table  the  noteworthy  industrial 
schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  showing  not  only  the 
numbers  of  students  but  the  branches  of  study  pursued.  I  would  here 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  good  teachers  in  this  new  experiment 
ci  teaching  industries.  If  the  schools  are  to  furnish  students  well  equipped 
to  enter  the  fields  of  labour,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  understand 
how  to  combine  science  with  the  art.s  ;  how  to  make  the  pupil  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  knacks  and  technicalities  of  the  trades.  At  present  we 
have  few  teachers  who  can  teach  the  arts  and  trades  as  well  as  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  can  teach  arithmetic,  reading,  and  geography. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  not  the  old  system  d"  apprenticeship  the 
best  system  of  manual  training  they  can  get ;  get  so  much  schoohng  and 
then  go  in  as  an  apprentice  ? — A.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  the 
apprentici^  system  remains  to  this  date  the  best  system  of  learning.  I  think 
that  in  many  of  the  arts  the  school  gives  a  much  better  instruction,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  teachers  of  the  arts  and  industries  have  learned  how  to 
teach  their  speciahties  in  progressive  lessons,  just  as  arithmetic  is  taught, 
they  will  far  excel  the  best  forms  of  apprenticeship.  The  just  complaint 
against  the  apprentice  system  is  that  the  employer  natm^y  wishes  to  get 
as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  apprentice  and  hold  him  as  long  as  he  can  in 
his  service.  He  therefore  holds  back  from  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  secrets  of  the  trade,  and  does  not  give  him  the  finishing  touch. 
He  keeps  the  apprentice  at  work  on  the  drudgery  of  the  trade  too  long, 
and  often  the  apprentice  is  not  helped  at  all  to  acquire  the  highest  skill.  It 
is  a  different  thing  in  a  school.  The  individual  is  praised  and  rewarded  for 
his  efforts  to  master  the  most  difficult  processes  of  the  trade,  and  it  hastens 
the  pupils  as  fast  as  their  capacity"  will  permit.  From  year  to  year  new 
cities  are  building  manual  training  schools  and  trade  schools,  and  it  will 
by  and  by  become  possible  for  any  person  who  has  earned  a  little  money 
to  leave  his  regular  work  and  take  a  portion  of  a  year  or  a  whole  year  for 
better  preparation  in  some  trade  school.  This  will  assist  very  much  the 
transfer  of  the  best  labourers  from  the  production  of  raw  material  and  the 
coarser  manufactures  into  spheres  where  the  highest  skill  is  required  and 
paid  a  much  higher  remuneration.  In  the  article  to  which  I  referred  a 
moment  ago,  showing  this  transfer  of  labourers,  it  is  noted  that  in  the 
twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  the  classes  of  labour  which  require  more 
directive  power  and  more  skill  increased  very  much  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. For  instance,  designers  and  draftsmen  and  inventors  increased 
from  104  in  1,000,000  to  four  times  that  number  in  each  1,000,000  of 
the  population.  Chemists  and  metallurgists  increased  to  three  times  thr: 
number  in  each  1,000,000,  journalists  doubled,  printers,  compositors, 
and  lithographers  went  up  from  about  3,000  in  1,000,000  to  nearly  5,000 
in  1,000,000  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  blacksmith,  the  man  of 
all  work,  decreased  from  11,000  in  1,000,000  to  9,oa)  in  1,000,000,  and 
the  specialised  workers  in  iron  and  steel  increased  from  14,000  to  21,000  in 
1,000,000.  Workers  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  upholstery,  paper  hanging, 
plumbers,  makers  of  pottery,  painters,  and  glaziers,  makers  of  clocks  and 
watches,  increased  from  9,000  in  1,000,000  to  16,000  in  1,000,000.  Besides 
this  there  was  a  large  increase  of  people  engaged  in  managing  street  rail- 
roads and  steam  railroads  and  in  the  transfer  of  passengers  by  other  con 
veyances,  so  that  while  in  1870  there  were  22,000  in  each  1,000,000,  in 
1890  there  were  over  38,000  in  each  1,000,000.  There  was  certainly  a 
vast  improvement  in  chc  dwelling  houses  in  the  same  period,  so  that  each 
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person  is  able  with  the  wages  that  he  receives  now  to  obtain  far  more  and 
far  better  house  room. 

I  have  mentioned  ah-eady  the  increase  of  high  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Last  May  I  made  a  comparative  table  showing  the  increase  of 
higher  education  in  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  and  dis- 
covered, to  my  surprise,  that  in  twenty-five  years,  between  1872  and  1897, 
the  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  alone,  omitting  professional  and 
technical  students,  had  increased  from  690  in  1,000,000  to  1,210  in 
1,000,000,  and  that  the  number  of  college  students  pursuing  special  investi- 
gations with  a  view  to  increase  a  scientific  knowledge  in  special  provinces 
had  increased  from  less  than  200  in  1,000,000  in  1872  up  to  5,000  in 
1,000,000  in  1897.  This  class  of  students,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  dass  of 
students  that  furnishes  the  most  useful  inventions  and  devices  not  only 
for  manufactures  but  for  the  problems  of  city  life  that  relate  to  the  public 
health  and  the  management  of  waterworks,  gasworks,  the  purifying  of 
the  slums,  and  such  matters. 


^ 


I.  Number  of  college  students  to 
each  1,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  (excluding  profes- 
sional and  technical  students,  but 
including  post-graduate  students): 

1872         590 

1873         740 

1874         760 

1875         740 

1876         720 

1877         710 

1878  ------       790 

1879         780 

1880         780 

1881         760 

1882-83 740 

1883-64 750 

1884-85 760 

1885-86  ------       700 

1886-87 710 

1887-88 710 

1888-89 750 

1^89-90.-  *--'---       880 


1890-91 
1891-92 
l$D2-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
i895-96 
1896-97 


930 
1,020 
1,080 
1,140 
1,190 
1,220 
1,210 


II.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  post-graduate  students 
in  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States  each  year  for 
twenty-five  years  (these  are  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  II.) : 

1871-72 198 

1872-73 219 

1873-74 283 

1874-75 369 


1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-61 
1882-63 
1883-84 
1884-65 
1886-66 
1886-67 
1887-68 
1888-69 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-96 
1895-96 
1896-97 


399 

389 

414 

465 

411 

460 

522 

778 

869 

935 

1,237 

1,290 

1,343 

1,717 

2,131 

2,499 

2,851 

3,493 

3,999 

4,363 

4,919 


III.  Number  of  professional  students 
to  each  1,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States : 

1872         280 

1876         380 

1881         440 

1885-86 450 

1890-91 570 

1895-96 740 

IV.  Students  in  scientific  and  tech 
nical  courses  in  the  United  States : 


1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 


14,869 
15,586 
17,012 
.20,329 
23,254 
24,055 
23,598 


It  ia  significant  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have 
increasiDg  faith  in  the  higher  education  in  colleges,  that  in  the  short  period 
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of  twenty-five  years  the  number  sent  by  the  people  to  these  institutions 
should  have  more  than  doubled  in  each  million  oiF  inhabitants. 

Amount  of  Production  in  the  State  of  MassachusetU. — Average  for  each 
inhabitant  per  day  on  the  basis  of  1880  and  compared  with  school  enrol- 
ment.— ^The  total  production  of  the  labour  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  1880  was  about  44  cents  apiece  per  day  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  ;  but  the  production  of  Massachusetts  with  its  average  of  seven 
yeirs  of  schooling  for  each  inhabitant  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  average 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  whole  nation.  I  have  made  on  different  bases 
three  estimates,  using  the  data  given  by  Col.  C.  D.  Wright  ih  his  census 
of  the  State  for  1885.  The  lowest  estimate  gives  68  per  cent,  more  than 
the  national  average,  the  second  84  per  cent.,  the  third  and  best  one  exactly 
100  i)er  cent.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  4  per  cent.,  and  its  pro- 
duction is  8  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  nation.  Who  that  looks  at 
modern  productions  of  industry  and  considers  how  much  (A  it  is  due  to 
machinery,  and  considers  further  the  dependence  of  machinery  for  its 
management  on  alert  and  educated  intelligence,  can  fail  to  see  the  relation 
of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  to  its  phenomenal  production  of  the  items 
of  wealth.  (See  also  foot-note^  page  105  ;  though  one  needs,  of  course^  to 
avoid  isolating  unduly  any  one  cause  of  industrial  progress,) 

The  virtue  of  prudence  or  productive  industry  insures  the  existence  of 
other  virtues,  such  as  temperance  and  honesty.  For  the  fact  that  the 
people  gI  a  State  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  political  conscience  that  they 
attack  not  only  the  crime,  but  also  its  source,  in  such  vice  as  intemperance, 
implies  an  advance  also  in  regard  to  many  virtues.  And  cannot  the  well- 
kept  schools  claim  a  large  share  in  producing  these  favourable  moral  con- 
ditions ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  manual 
training  schools.  Do  you  know  how  many  colleges  in  the  United  States 
have  a  farm  on  which  the  students  of  agriculture  can  learn  the  practical 
part  ol  farming  along  with  the  scientific  part? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  agricultural  colleges,  with  their  model  farms,  are  working  exactly 
along  the  line  that  you  indicate.  They  are  doing  excellent  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  ;  they  are  studying  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  acquiring 
general  ability  for  investigating,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  giving 
as  much  time  as  they  ought  to,  or  as  much  time  as  they  will  give  to  the 
so-called  practical  problems  of  agriculture  in  their  own  States.  I  think 
perhaps  that  they  could  do  more  service  by  devoting  more  of  their  time 
to  a  study  of  the  methods  used  by  the  best  farmers  in  their  States.  There 
is  the  matter  of  preparing  goods  for  market  and  marketing  the  same.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  studv  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  most  successful 
farmers  would  create  in  tne  minds  of  the  agricultiiral  pupils  an  ideal  standard 
as  to  the  best  methods  in  this  respect.  A  study  of  the  methods  employed 
for  improving  crops  and  improving  the  character  of  live  stock,  studying 
meanwhile  the  methods  in  actual  use  in  the  State,  would  produce  fruitful 
results.  The  inventory  of  the  successful  farmers  and  the  best  farms,  the 
best  methods  and  the  greatest  results,  the  study  of  the  causes  of  these  things, 
would  be  very  profitable  to  the  students  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
would  certainly  lead  to  great  progress  in  the  States.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  study  of  chemistry  by  means  (rf  a  text-book  and  the 
same  by  means  of  a  laboratory.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
study  of  the  general  theory  of  a  subject  and  a  study  of  its  application  in 
one's  own  neighbourhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Speaking  of  higher  education,  have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  female  education  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years? — A.  The  education  of  women  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
has  been  revolutionised  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  education  c5 
women  in  colleges  has  increased  greatly  the  number  of  active  minds  who 
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are  investigating  all  sorts  of  problems  belonging  to  sociology.    The  follow- 
ing  table  will  give  some  idea  of  this  increase : — 

Women  College  Students  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries  for  Women  and  in 

Co-edueational  Colleges, 

[From  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Education.] 

1874 14,768    !    1886-87 — 

1875 12,807    I    1887-88 18,548 

1876 13,845    ;     1888-89- 20,759 

1877 15,333        1889-90-    - 20^943 

1878 15,213         1890-91 22,091 

1879 14,274    \     1891-92 23,381 

1880 16,576    I     1892-93 24,633 

1881 16,783    ,     1893-94 28,230 


1882^83- 17,493 

1883-^ 19,326 

1884-85- 17,439 

1885--86 — 


1894-95 29,748 

1895-96 32,234 

1896-97 32,472 

1897-98- 34,040 


The  higher  education  of  women  has  tended  to  displace  men  in  certain 
employments.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  women  are 
taking  up  their  quota  of  clerkships.  This  displacement  is  nowhere  more 
noticeable  than  in  education,  which  now  shows  for  1897,  out  of  a  whde 
number  of  403,333  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  only 
32*6  per  cent,  of  male  teachers,  271,947  being  women  teachers.  I  have 
already  considered  above  in  many  places  the  question  of  readjustment  of 
vocation.  What  is  the  effect  of  putting  one  class  of  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment? The  labourers  displaced  seek  other  employments.  If  they  are 
well  educated  they  give  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  some  new  skill 
in  a  higher  employment  than  they  had  before.  In  fact,  in  a  prosperous 
period  3t  business,  such  as  existed  between  1880  and  1890,  the  higher  grades 
of  occupation  increase  and  expand.  Capital  seeks  investment  and  moves 
into  the  higher  spheres  of  labour,  and  makes  its  draft  on  the  population 
toe  the  most  skilful  and  versatile  of  the  labourers  to  enter  the  new  oocupo- 
tions. 

Pbbbknt  Industrial  Pboblkms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  more  the  working  classes 
are  educated  and  begin  to  know  their  rights  and  privileges  as  members  of 
the  community  that  more  discontent  comes  among  the  classes  and  mare 
irritation  between  capital  and  labour? — A.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
working  class  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  educated  knows  its  rights  and 
privileges  as  members  of  the  community  and  that  more  discontent  is  created 
and  more  irritation  grows  up  between  capital  and  labour.  I  think  that 
the  hatred  of  capital  which  prevails  among  many  individuals  of  the  labouring 
population  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capital  has  not  undertaken  efficiently  the 
political  education  of  the  labouring  class.  If  capital  showed  in  a  simple 
and  clear  manner  how  its  employment  in  the  community  for  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  cheapens  the  cost  of  the  necessities  and  of 
the  luxuries  to  all  consumers,  and  that  it  makes  the  employment  of  the 
wage-earner  more  constant,  and  if  it  showed  that  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery thereby  increases  the  amount  of  productions  of  all  kinds  that  can 
be  purchased  by  the  consumers,  and  also  that  it  has  rendered  possible  a 
change  of  vocations  from  the  mere  drudgery  of  producing  raw  materials 
or  manufacturing  coarse  goods  up  to  skilled  industries  wherein  the  wage- 
earner  doubles  and  trebles  his  wages,  I  think  that  a  more  healthful  popular 
opinion  with  regard  to  capital  woidd  come  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
workers.  Capital  owes  it  to  itself  to  make  its  usefulness  to  the  whole 
people  as  plain  as  a  lesson  in  elementary  arithmetiq.    It  ought  to  teach,  for 
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one  thing,  the  great  service  to  the  community  of  combinations  made  by 
that  class  of  persons  known  as  captains  of  industry.  The  creation  of  a 
railroad  system,  the  cementing  of  it  in  all  its  parts  into  one  whole,  the 
adoption  of  very  expensive  rails,  engines,  and  cars,  the  perfection  of  super- 
vision over  the  whole  so  that  it  can  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
freight  from  3^  cents  a  mile  per  ton  to  one-seventh  of  that,  or  one-hdf  a  cent 
a  mile  per  ton,  is  a  prodigious  benefit,  showing  its  results  in  the  enormous 
increase  of  value  of  farms  in  the  North-west,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  city  popu- 
lations of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  invention  of  one  man  may  be  so  greatly 
productive  in  this  matter  of  a  saving  to  the  community  that  he  may  have 
added  more  than  a  billion  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  while 
he  has  received  one  hundred  millions  for  his  own  share.  I  presume  that, 
as  Mr.  Farquhar  suggests,  capital  in  making  its  combinations  often  becomes 
careless  of  the  condition  of  the  workingman  and  flatters  itself  that  it  may 
ignore  the  public  opinion  of  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States.  But 
capital  certainly  neglects  its  best  interest  when  it  comes  to  neglect  the 
enlightenment  of  the  labourer  as  to  the  actual  function  of  large  business 
combinations  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Crime  and  Pauperism. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  on 
the  decrease  in  the  United  States  instead  of  oh  the  increase? — A.  Pau- 
perism 19  on  the  decrease  in  all  the  States  which  have  a  proper  division 
of  labour  between  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  But  the 
standard  of  poverty  has  been  raised,  and  that  class  of  persons  who  were 
obliged  to  shift  for  themselves  fifty  years  ago  now  receive  more  or  less  aid 
from  the'  public.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  crime :  the  basis  has  changed 
somewhat ;  formerly  the  grosser  kind  of  crimes  were  more  frequent  and 
little  account  was  taken  of  many  crimes  which  now  are  pursued  with 
severity.  The  list  of  crimes  has  been  increased  by  transferring  many 
offences  from  the  list  of  vices  tolerated  by  society,  such  as  drunkenness, 
for  example,  over  to  the  list  of  punbhable  (fences.  To  illustrate  this  I 
quote  the  fdlowing  sentences  from  a  paper  of  mine  describing  this  apparent 
increase  of  crime  in  Massachusetts.  (See  Report  on  **  Moral  Education  in 
American  Schools,"  where  this  article  is  quoted.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  you  on  remedial  legisla- 
tion— industrial  legislation — which  has  been  raised  by  Major  Farquhar 
and  myself  ? — A.  In  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  to  remedial 
legislation,  I  think  that  general  education  is  very  impcH'tant  for  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  perhaps  sufficient  for  them  ;  but  there  should  be  enough 
industrial  schools  to  enable  any  person  in  the  community  to  learn  all  that 
a  school  can  teach  regarding  the  main  industry  of  his  community— the 
working  in  wood  and  iron,  in  market  gardening,  and  such  matters  as  form 
the  staples  of  industry.  There  are  three  classes  of  weaklings  in  society — 
the  weakling  in  thrift,  who  produces  pauperism ;  the  weakling  in  morals, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  crime,  and,  third,  the  weakling  in 
intellect,  who  fills  the  asylums  of  the  insane  and  feeble-mindfd.  The 
weaklings  of  society  need  nurture  more  than  they  need  justice.  Justke 
imprisons  them  after  they  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  State.  Nurture 
seeks  them  out,  especially  while  of  school  age,  and  gives  them  special  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  make  them  useful  instead  of  harmful  to  the  community. 
The  principle  of  civilisation  which  comes  to  us  from  Rome  makes  compe- 
tition the  basis  of  individual  success  in  life.  This  is  a  higher  idea  than 
communism  or  socialism,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  weaklings  of  society. 
The  third  class  of  weaklings  need  the  patriarchal  form  of  civilisation ; 
they  must  not  be  given  so  much  freedom  as  the  normal  class  of  citizens ; 
they  must  b^  taken  in  hand  by  schools  and  by  special  or^nisations  devoted 
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to  charity.  The  Roman  competitive  system  is  good  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  individuality  of  men,  but  it  presupposes  a  basis  of  pride  of 
character,  ambition,  and  fortitude.  Where  there  are  only  weaklings  in 
thrift  and  morals  (especially  on  the  side  of  self-indulgence)  and  in  intellect 
(the  slums  of  great  cities,  for  instance),  the  competitive  system  crushes 
rather  than  ai(^. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  (of  Mr.  Farquhar),  I  should  say  that 
the  manual  training  school,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  in  an  experimental 
stage.  It  is  an  important  experiment,  but  it  has  not  solved  all  of  the  prob- 
lems, nor  has  it  shown  conclusively  that  the  French,  and  Belgian  system 
,of  special  industrial  schools  ii  not  preferable,  on  the  whole.  The  most 
obvious  reason  in  behalf  of  the  manual  training  school  as  it  exists  is  that 
this  is  an  age  of  machinery,  and  it  is  well  to  have  each  individual  know 
something  about  woodwork  and  ironwork,  for  the  sake  of  general  intelli- 

fence  as  regards  the  management  of  machines,  or  of  the  art  of  cookery, 
or  this,  knowledge  of  machines  is  useful  every  day  ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
cooking  is  a  knowledge  which  makes  palataUe  and  nutritious  the  raw 
material  of  food  which  is  apt  to  be  wasted  in  a  community  where  only  a 
few  of  the  women  know  how  to  make  palatable  and  nutritious  viands. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    APPENDIX.  ^ 

The  Business  Value  of  a  College  Educcftion. 

The  following  letter,  dated  December  17th,  1901,  was  received 
whilst  this  report  was  going  through  the  press,  from  Dr.  J.  H. 
Canfield,  Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  formerly 
President  of  Ohio  State  University  : — 

"  Replying  to  your  note  of  the  6th  of  December  I  beg  leave  to  say 
quite  explicitly : — 

'*  First :— A  friend  of  mine  in  this  city,  a  prominent  business  man,  said 
to  me  a  year  ago,  and  has  repeated  the  remark  twice  since,  that  he  would 
very  gladly  employ  not  less  than  five  young  men,  college  or  University 
bred,  of  the  right  stamp,  at  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that  he 
believed  he  could  place  twenty  such  men  in  the  business  world  of  New 
York  within  thirty  days. 

"  The  characteristics  demanded  are  thorough  college  training,  or  better 
perhaps  the  result  of  thorough  college  training :  alertness,  ingenuity, 
ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  initiative,  faithfulness,  and  that  general 
good  sense  which  is  partly  inherited  and  partly  developed  by  sound 
education. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  he  said  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  young  man  who  could  be  sent  with  a  camera 
over  a  given  line  of  railway,  with  instructions  to  note  the  salient  points 
of  the  road  and  the*  country  through  which  it  ran,  matters  which  would 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  travellers,  and  on  his  return  prepare  an  illustrated 
booklet,  which  would  set  all  this  forth  in  good  English,  and  would  be  an 
artistic  and  taking  advertisement  for  the  road,  possessing,  at  the  same 
time,  positive  literary  merit. 

"Second: — Since  my  conversation  with  you,  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Qage, 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  public  address  at  Detroit, 
made  practically  the  same  statement — that  is,  that  thoroughly  equipped 
college  bred  m^Q  wer^  in  such  4«nand  in  the  American  business  world 
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that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  twenty  such  men  could  be  placed 
almost  immeduitely  in  first-class  banking  houses  at  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year — and  he  then  proceeded  to  name  almost  the  identical  characteristics 
whidi  I  have  given  above. 

"  The  fault  which  so  many  business  men  find  with  young  men  at  present 
—possibly  they  have  always  found  the  same  fault  with  them — is  that  their 
interests  seem  divided,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  or  willing  to  make  the 
interests  of  the  firm  their  own,  the  results  of  their  college  training  do  not 
appear  in  enlarged  vision,  breadth  of  horizon,  quickened  perceptive 
faculties,  accurate  observation,  and  the  ability  to  express  themselves 
forcefully  and  attractively. 

'*  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  both  my 
friend  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  in  speaking  of  young 
men  they  were  not  so  unreasonaUe  as  to  ask  for  these  characteristics  and 
this  development  immediately  at  the  close  of  a  college  course,  but  that 
they  were  thinking  and  speaking  of  men  of  any  age  under  thirty.** 

• 

This  letter  was  written  in  response  to  a  query  relating  to  the 
statement  quoted  on  page  153  of^this  report. 
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•  Where  the  syllabuses  of  University  courses  contain  matter  not  spedallj 
relating  to  Higher  Commercial  Education  this  has  been  omitted. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNlTfiD  STaTES. 

I.  Introductory. 

1.  "  No  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States  can  be  given  at 
present."  These  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Report  on 
Commercial  Education,  written  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1^00,*  by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  who  has,  as  we  shall  see, 
played  an  extremely  important  part  in  recent  developments 
of  this  branch  of  education  m  the  United  States.  The  history 
of  the  subject,  says  Prof.  James,  is  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
statistics  are  incomplete.  In  the  present  article,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  review  such  documents  as  are  available,  and  to  sketch 
out  with  their  help,  and  to  some  extent  on  lines  laid  down  in  ' 
Prof.  James's  own  report  on  the  subject,  the  main  features  of 
Amencan  Commercial  Education,  and  especially  of  its  latest 
extensions. 

The  institutions  which  provide  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States  may  be  divided  into  five  classes : — 

(1)  Commercial  or  Business  Colleffes;  (2)   PubUc  High 

Schools;   (3)   Private  High  Schools  and  Academies; 

(4)  Public  and  Private  Normal  Schools;  (5)  Univer- 

sities  and  Colleges. 

The  following  Table,  taken  from  the  last  three  Reports  of 

the  American  Commissioner  of  Education,  shows  the  number 

of  schools  and  of  pupils  in  each  class. 


1.  Commercial    and 

Business  Colleges  f 

2.  Pttblio  High  Schools 


Number  of  Schools 

Reporting  to  the  Bureau 

of  Education. 


3.  Private  HiKh  Schools 

and  Academies 

4.  Public  and  Private 

Normal  Schools    - 

5.  Universities      and 

Colleges(«eep,281). 


I 

} 
} 
} 


1897-8.  1898-9.  1899-1900. 
337  320  373 


1)018 
653 

107 
172 


1,064 
670 

105 

191 


2,893 
869 

75 

18^ 


Total  Number  of  BusinesB 

and  Commercial  Students 

in  these  Schools. 


1897-8.  1898-9.  1899-1900. 
70,950    70,186       91,549 

31,633    38,134 

9,740    10,609 


5,721      6,126 
5,869      6,463 


68)890 
15,649 

6,65? 

7,953 


♦  Department  of  Education  for  the  United  States  Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  "Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,** 
edited  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  No.  13,  "  Conmiercial  Education," 
by  Edmund  J.  James,  Professor  of  Public  Administration  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

t  The  figures  furnished  to  the  Bureau  are  admittedly  not  complete. 
Prof.  James  {loc,  cit,  p.  8)  quotes  the  estimate  of  "a  leader  of  the 
Federation  of  Business  Associations,"  which  places  the  number  of  ihese 
schools  at  2,000,  and  of  their  pupihj  at  160,000. 
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Before  dealing  in  detail  with  these  different  classes,  the 
character  of  the  special  training  given  in  each  must  be  brietiy 
indicated. 

*  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  vast  majority  of  commercial 
students  are  to  be  found  in  the  Commercial  and  Business 
Colleges.  These  institutions,  which  date  from  about  the  year 
1835,  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Their  present  aim  is, 
during  a  course  lasting,  as  a  rule,  from  a  few  months  to  a  year, 
to  give  by  training,  not  only  in  book-keeping,  arithmetic, 
shorthand,  etc.,  but  by  what  may  be*  termed  a  business  sham- 
light,  the  preparation  necessary  to  convert  any  boy,  man,  or 
woman  possessing  an  elementary  education,  into  an  efficient 
clerk  or  book-keeper.  They  also  mclude,  in  many  cases,  special 
day  classes  for  amanuenses  and  telegraphists;  and  evening  classes. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  schools  belonging  to  Classes  2,  3,  and 
^  4 — Public  High  Schools,  Private  High  Schools  and  Academies, 
and  Public  and  Private  Normal  Schools — the  commercial  teach- 
ing until  recent  years  was  "  of  a  very  meagre  description."  In  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  these  schools,  special  commercial 
courses  are  now  being  drawn  up,  and  distinct  secondary 
"  commercial  higjh  schools  "  are  being  organized. 

The  commercial  movement  in  the  Universities  is  also  quite 
recent.  The  first  of  the  Universities  to  institute  a  School  oi 
Commerce  was  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  ana  Economy  was  founded  in  1881, 
with  the  help  of  a  gift  of  100,000  dollars  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Wharton.  Since  1898,  largely  under  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
exaniple,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Califorma, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
University  of  Vennont,  and  Dartmouth  College  (in  its  Amos  Tuck 
School),  and  finally  Harvard,  the  premier  University  of  America, 
have  established  special  schools  or  schemes  for  higher  com- 
mercial teaching ;  and  the  movement  for  the  promotion  of  such 
teaching  is  certain  to  spread. 

The  total  number  of  commercial  students  in  schools  and 
colleges  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  rose  from  131,518 
in  1898-9  to  190,698  in  1899-1900,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

We  shall  now  consider  separately  the  various  classes  and 
ranks  of  commercial  schools. 

II.  Commercial  or  Business  Colleges. 

History  and  Statistictt.  —  2.  Until  quite  recent  times 
these  institutions,  founded  and  carried  on  by  private  enterprise, 
have  been  entirely  independent  of  any  connection  with  public 
schemes  of  education. 

The  first,  according  to  the  records  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,*   was  Dolbear's  Commercial  College,  organized  in 

♦  Quoted  in  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  Evolution  of  Business  Training," 
by  Mr.  I.  O.  Crissy,  Inspector  of  Business  Education  for  the  State  of 
Jfew  York:  "Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education 
Association,   1899,  pp.  1018-1025. 
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1835  in  New  York.  Bartlett,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  first,  in 
the  forties,  to  assume  for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  the  name 
"  business  college."  *  In  the  middle  of  the  fifties  there 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  commercial  schools  scattered 
in  the  lar^e  cities.  "  At  first,"  says  Mr.  Crissy,  "  prevailing 
public  sentunent  did  not  favour  sucn  a  school  Busmess  men 
scouted  the  idea  that  bovs  could  get  any  knowle^e  of  business 
in  a  school  But  chieny  througn  penmanship,  I  think,  these 
schools  obtained  some  patronage,  and  eventually  it  was  rather 
grudgingly  admitted  that  they  could  teach  book-keeping. 
When  it  came  to  be  generally  llelieved  that  there  was  *  money 
in  it  *  there  soon  grew  up  an  unprincipled  exploitation  of  the 
field  of  business  education,  which  has  left  a  lasting  stigma  on 
the  name  'business  college,'  and  done  much  to  (usgrace  and 
discredit  an  honourable  profession.  In  New  York  that  title, 
which  the  *  faker '  has  made  obnoxious,  is  being  quietly  dropped, 
and  the  less  pretentious  .  .  .  names — institute,  academy  and 
school — are  taking  its  place  "  {loc,  cit),  f 

Of  these  enterprises  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  ol 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Stratton,  who  started  a  "  chain "  of  business 
collies,  which  eventually  included  fifty  "links"  in  different 
cities.  For  a  single  fee  of  forty  dollars,  a  pupil  was  entitled  to 
attend  classes  as  long  as  he  pleased  in  any  of  these  cities.^ 
But  gradually  the  importance  of  the  different  centres  grew; 
they  became  indepenaent;  they  were  replaced  by  competing 
institutions,  and  their  system  of  interchange  came  to  an  ena 
The  instruction  offered  in  the  original  colleges  "was  very  meagre ; 
some  so-called  commercial  arithmetic,  a  little  practice  in  keeping 
accounts,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ornamental  penmanship  made 

*  Quotation  by  E.  J,  James,  loc,  dt,  p.  6,  from  L.  (?  S.)  S.  Packard,  in 
the  Fractical  Age,  January,  1897,  p.  5. 

t  At  a  conference  held  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1895.  it  was  recommended  "that  the  best  interests  of  business 
education  would  be  served  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  name  *  College ' 
or  *  University'"  ("Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,"  published  by  me 
Foreign  Office,  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  604, 1899,  p.  25).  The  term  used 
in  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  is  "  Conunercial 
or  Business  Schools."  In  the  present  paper  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
keep  to  the  more  distinctive  title  of  "  Business  College  "  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  the  creation,  not  only  of  Colleges  of 
Business,  but  of  "  Colleges  of  Ma^etics "  "  Collegas  of  Midwifery  and 
even  "Barbers'  Colleges,"  induced  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the 
question.  "By  the  Act  of  1892,  and  supplementary  Acts,  the  use  of  the 
name  College  or  University  was  restricted,  under  severe  j)enalties.  to  such 
institutions  as  were  specially  chartered  under  such  name,  or  nad  the 
written  permission  of  the  Rc^nts  of  the  State  of  New  York  under  their 
seal  to  use  it.  The  law  also  prohibited  the  granting  of  dipUmvas,  except 
by  institutions  having  degree-ffiving  powers."  Other  institutions  may 
ffrant  "certificates."  but  the  word  "  diploma  "  is  reserved  for  the  recognised 
institutions.  I.  O.  Crissy,  "Business  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
York,"  published  in  Business  (New  York),  for  September,  1899. 

X  This  system  of  payment  was  called  the  "  scholarship  system." 
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up  the  total."  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping  were  taught  by 
manuscripts  prepared  by  actual  accoimtants  engaged  in  business. 
The  students,  who  were  themselves  also  engaged  in  business, 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  a  course  of  only  three  months  at  the 
evening  classes  of  the  business  collies.  But  "  increased  popu- 
larity led  to  hiffher  fees,  longer  courses,  to  the  preparation  of 
printed  texts ;  tne  teaching  force  was  increased  ;  students  were 
no  longer  adults  weariea  with  daily  labour;  the  commercial 
school  began  to  draw  young  men  and  boys  looking  forward  to 
employment;  day  classes  largely  took  the  place  of  evening 
instruction;  school  equipment  improved,  and  gradually  these 
institutions  grew  into  the  apparently  permanent  place  in  public 
favour  which  they  enjoy  to-day."  * 

Nevertheless,  m  their  present  condition,  says  Prof  James, 
"  they  are  not  educational  mstitutions  in  any  broad  sense  of  the 
term  at  all.  They  are  trade  schools  pure  and  simple,  and  that 
in  a  very  narrow  sense*  They  are  schools  for  commercial 
mechanism — training  '  the  clerk,  the  routinist,  the  amanuensis, 
not  the  manager  or  director  of  business  enterprises.*  That 
hundreds  of  the  students  of  the  colleges  have  been  successful 
business  men  of  initiative  and  business  enterprise,  simply 
proves  that  they  had  native  abiUty  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
although  former  pupils  acknowledge,  in  many  cases,  that  they 
got  their  start  in  life  through  technical  training  acquired  in  the 
schools." 

But  these  schools  have  not  only  developed,  they  are  still 
developing  under  the  influence  of  four  more  or  less  distinct 
factors  :— 

First  ,the  managers  are  realising  that  even  for  the  clerk 
better  technical  instruction  and  a  broader  general  educa- 
tion "  pay ; "  that  a  clerk  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
equipped  by  broader  studies  for  subsequent  promotion ; 
that  tne  Ciipacity  of  the  public  to  judge  of  the  education 
given  is  growing,  and  that  while  ordinary  "  business 
principles  "  are  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a 
Dusiness  school,  they  are  not  sufficient;  unselfishness 
in  teaching  is  also  an  essential  for  successful  teaching; 
a  good  deal  of  bread  must  be  cast  on  the  waters  of  edu- 
cation before  it  returns. 

Secondly,  the  managers,  under  the  stimulus  of  these  con- 
victions, are  now  beginning  to  employ  teachers  possessing 
pedagogic  training  as  well  as  a  mowledge  of  commerce. 
The  demand  is  creating  a  supply  of  these  teachers  in 
commercial  subjects. 

Thirdly,  the  spontaneous  educational  advance  of  the 
managers  has  received  an  additional  impetus  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  commercial  courses  recently  created  or 
reorganized  in  the  free  public  high  schools,  a  rivalry 
threatening  the  existence  of  many  business  colleges. 

*  E.  J.  James,  loc,  dt,^  p.  7. 
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Fourthly,  there  is  a  possibility  in  view  that  the  business 
colleges  may  receive  official  recognition  and  an  acknow- 
ledged status  in  the  schemes  of  pubUc  education  through- 
outr  the  United  States. 

3.  The  University  of  the  State  ot  New  York  has  adopted  a 
scheme  for  the  recognition  of  business  colleges,  of  which  the 
history  is  interesting,  and  which  is  already  serving  as  a  model 
for  otner  States,  m  1896,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  the  well-known 
Director  of  the  State  Library  and  Home  Education  Department 
of  the  University,  addressed  the  National  Convention  of^Business 
Educators  at  their  meeting  at  Buflfalo,  on  the  subject.  The 
discussion  at  the  meeting  was  followed  by  a  conference  between 
members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  University,  at  which  the 
basis  of  a  scheme  was  drafted.  This  was  ratified  in  December, 
1896,  and  has  gradually  come  into  working  order.  A  tentative 
syllabus  of  examinations  was  published  in  1897.  In  April,  1898, 
tne  work  of  inspection  was  begxm,  and,  within  a  Uttle  more  than 
a  year,  twenty-six  out  of  the  seventy-three  "  business  colleges  " 
of  the  State  were  "  fully  or  provisionally  registered  "  (see  below)  by 
the  University.  In  1898,  Mr.  I.  O.  Crissy  was  appointed  State 
Inspector  for  Business  Education.  Mr.  Crissy  issued  a  first 
edition  of  the  business  syllabus  of  the  University  in  1899,  and 
a  second  edition  (for  which  see  Appendix  B,  p.  300)  in  1900. 

The  University  oflfers  four  kinds  of  "  business  credential : "  the 
"  State  business  diploma,"  "  State  stenographers*  diploma,"  "  State 
business  certificate,"  and  "  State  stenographers'  certificate."  These 
credentials  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  tl niversity  examinations. 
Diplomas  are  only  awarded  to  students  who  have  had  a  high- 
school  education  or  its  equivalent;  candidates  who  have  not 
taken  a  commercial  course  at  a  registered  high  school  are 
required  to  have  completed  a  full  one-year  course  in  a  registered 
business  school.  "  Certificates  "  are  given  on  the  same  examina- 
tions to  students,  without  any  requirements  as  to  previous 
education.  (For  fiirther  details  of  these  business  credentials  see 
Appendix  B,  p.  300). 

For  "  fiill  registration  "  the  University  requires  business  colleges 
to  possess  six  competent  teachers,  giving  their  full  time  to  the 
school,  to  oflFer  a  satisfactory  one-year  course  for  the  business 
diploma,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  school  equipment  worth  not 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars.  The  latter  proviso  means  that 
it  has  **  a  complete  and  elaborate  outfit  for  business  practice  in 
its  various  lines :  offices  ftiUy  fitted  up,  an  abundance  of  type- 
writers, copying  presses,  manifolding  machines,  filing  cabinets, 
and  all  things  needful  for  instruction  in  practical  office  work." 
"  Provisional  registration  "  implies  that  the  school  has  not  the 
teaching  force  required  for  full  r^istration.  (See  Appendix  B, 
p.  315).  Students  from  all  school  registered,  whether  fully  or 
provisionally,  are  admitted  to  the  University  examinations. 

The  Business  Syllabus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1900  reported  that  the  Eastern  Ccmimercial  Teachers' 
Association,  composed  ot  teachers  of  New  England,  New  York, 
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New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  at  a  convention  held  at  Worcester 
in  December,  1899,  declared  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of 
stat^  supervision  of  all  business  schools.  In  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Massachusetts  a  movement  with  the  same  objeqt  in  view 
was  being  organized,  and  a  Bill  providing  for  state  supervision 
had  been  introduced  into  the. Kentucky  le^lature. 

4.  Turning  to  the  general  statistics  ofthe  business  colleges, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  such  collies  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  increased  from  26,  with  5,824  students 
in  1870,  to  a  maximum  of  518,  with  115,748  students  in  1894. 
The  number  then  steadily  decreased  until  1898-9  under  the 
increasing  rivalry  of  commercial  courses  in  secondary  schools.* 
In  1899-1900  there  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  in  the 
number  of  their  students  reported  from  70,186  to  91,549  (see 
p.  238).  It  had  previously  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crissy  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  field  of  evening  classes  remained  open  to 
them,  and,  moreover,  that  high  school  "  graduates  "  were  likelj 
to  attend  the  better  day  colleges  in  increasing  numbers.  This 
present  increase,  however,  seems  to  be  due  to  a  sudden  increase 
m  the  demand  for  commercial  education,  which  even  the  pheno- 
menal increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  courses  could  not 
satisfy ;  and  the  rivalry  between  high  school  and  business 
college  may  soon  be  resumed. 

Obviously  the  pressure  on  the  business  colleges  will  be  exerted 
in  different  ways,  under  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  educational  organizations  to  be  found  in  different  States  and 
cities,  and  it  is  probable  or,  at  any  rate,  conceivable,  that  the 
present  business  colleges  may,  in  the  near  fiiture,give  rise  to  two 
or  more  classes  of  schools  differing  in  type.  Special  excellence 
in  technical  teaching  may  preserve  the  best  colleges;  local 
necessities  for  providing  for  those  who  have  received  insufficient 
school  training  may  preserve  other  schools  not  so  distinguished. 
And  the  chances  of  survival  and  development  of  existing  institu- 
tions will  obviously  be  immensely  increased  by  official  recognition, 
such  as  that  offered  by  the  federal  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

To  sum  up.  The  services  of  the  business  colleges  in  the  past 
are  undisputed,  and  have  been  immense.  With  the  introduction 
of  systematic  commercial  instruction  into  the  secondary  schools 
their  position  has  been,  to  some  extent,  jeopardised.  Many  of 
them  will  survive,  thanks  either  to  special  excellence,  to  local 
necessities,  or  to  some  unforeseen  "  change  of  function,"  as  the 
biologists  term  it.    The  rest  will  go  to  the  walLf 

♦  Dr.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  Report  for  1897-8 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  2,441),  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  suggjests  that  com- 
mercial depression  may  also  partly  account  for  this  diminution.   ' 

t  Their  future  may  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  importance  attached 
to  the  "  business  practice,"  to  which  it  is  only  possible  to  devote  the  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hours  a  week  regarded  as  necessary  for  really  efficient  teaching, 
in  a  si>ecial  institution  of  tliis  kind  at  present.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
high  schools  may  tack  on  another  voar  to  the  end  of  thoir  commercial 
courses,  apd  include  the  business  college  course  Ixxiily  in  their  curriculum, 
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5.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  publishes  in  his 
Annual  Report  the  following  detailed  statistics  with  regard  to 
"  Commercial  Business  Schools  "  for  each  State  or  Territory : — 

(1)  Names  of  schools  and  executive  oflScers. 

(2)  Number  of  instructors,  male  and  female,  in  each  school. 
(8)  Total  number  of  students  enrolled,  male  and  female, 

day  and  evening. 

(4)  Average  daily  attendances  at  (a)  day  school ;  (b)  evening 
school;  (c)  commercial  course;  (d)  amanuensis  course; 
^e)  Eng;lish  course;  (/)  telegraphy  course. 

(5)  Numoer  of  months  necessary  for  graduation. 

(6)  Niunber  of  graduates,  male  and  female,  from  commercial 
and  amanuensis  courses. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  figures  for  the  year 
1899-1900  (the  latest  available)  :— 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  was  373.  They  employed 
2,112  instructors— 1,413  men,  and  699  women.  The  total  number 
of  students  was  91,549 — 58,396  male,  and  33,153  female 
students.  The  total  number  reported  as  day  students  was 
70,978—44^456  male,  and  26,522  female.  The  total  number 
reported  as  evening  students  (not  attending  day  school)  was 
16,094 — 11,137  male,  and  4,957  female.  (Soma  of  the  schools 
did  not  send  in  separate  returns  of  day  and  evening  attendance 
so  that  the  fig^ires  are  not  complete.) 

The  number  of  students  reported  in  each  course  are  given  in 
the  following  table : — * 


t 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Commercial  Course 
Amanuensis  Coucse 
English  Courses 
Course  in  Telegraphy     - 

37,538 

14,451 

9,439 

1,033 

12,844 

20,054 

4,053 

286 

50,382 

34,505 

13,492 

1,319 

ToUls  - 

62,461 

37,237 

99,098 

6.  Duration  of  Course  and  Hours  of  AtteTidanee. — The 
ordinary  course  lasts  for  a  school  year  of  ten  months  (September 
to  June  approximately). 

The  hours  are  in  general  from  9  to  3,  or  sometimes  2*30  (with 
an  interval  for  lunch),  five  days  in  the  week. 

Evening  classes,  lasting  from  7  to  9  or  9.30  p.m.,  are  held  in 
many  colleges. 

7.  Curricidum. — The  larger  colleges  inchide,  as  a  rule, 
the  following  courses  (using  the  word  here  to  mean  a  group  of 
lecture-courses,  classes,  etc.) : — 

*  In  many  of  the  schools  several  thousand  students  were  pursuing  more 
than  one  course  of  study,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  total  in  the 
^bove  table  exceeds  the  total  enrolment. 
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(1)  A  Business  Course,  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
below,  and  which  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  or  three 
sections. 

(2)  An  Amanuensis  Course  ^also  called  a  Shorthand 
Course),  which  regularly  mcludes  shorthand,  type- 
writing and  English  composition,  and  in  some  collies, 
the  classification  and  filing  of  business  papers,  indexmg 
and  proof-reading. 

(3)  A  TelecTaphy  Course,  intended  for  tel^raph  operators, 
and  chiefly  practical 

(4)  An  Englisn  Coinrse  (intended  to  supplement  previous 
education,  where  this  is  necessary),  including  grammar, 
spelling  and  deBning,  letter  writing.  Arithmetic, 
penmanship,  and  in  some  schools  other  subjects,  such 
as  algebra,  geometry,  physical  gec^aphy,  U.  S.  history, 
and  mrawing. 

(5)  A  Penmanship  Course,  including  plain  and  ornamental 
penmanship,  card  writing,  etc. 

Courses  2,  3, 4  and  5  find  their  analogues  in  our  polytechnics 
and  evening  continuation  schools;  possibly  the  amanuensis 
course  may  be  more  complete  in  certain  colleges  than  anything 
ordinarily  found  in  an  English  technical  school,*  but  an  enum- 
eration of  the  subjects  taught  seems  sufficient. 

The  regulations  laid  down  for  the  award  of  "State  Steno- 
graphers' Diplomas  and  Certificates "  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  are  given  in  Appendix  B,  p.  300. 

The  fundamental  courses  are  tne  business  courses.  They 
include  in  practically  all  the  colleges,  book-keeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  business-forms  (invoices,  receipts, 
drafts, etc.), correspondence  and  business-practice  and  penmanship. 

In  many  collies  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  ^tpart  from  business  correspondence  and 
practice  in  speaking  English).  In  a  few  colleges  commercial 
geo^phy,  civics  and  economics  are  also  included  in  the 
curriculum. 

A  number  ot  curricula  chosen  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  as  typical,  are  quoted  in  Appendix  A,  p.  299. 

8.  Of  the  business  courses  the  central  one  is  the  Business- 
practice  Course,  in  which  the  actual  processes  of  business  are 
carried  on  between  different  pupils,  f 

♦  "  The  Leeds  Training  School  for  Ladies  Qualifying  for  Secretarial  and 
Business  Appointments,  of  the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education  " 
offers  an  excellent  syllabus  of  work  of  this  kind. 

t  Similar  courses  (probably  American  in  origin)  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Continental  Schools,  from  wnich  they  have  been  introduced  into  certain 
English  Schools,  notably  those  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    On  this 

rint  see  "  Commercial  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Messrs.  Hooper 
Graham  (1901),  pp.  27,  46-69,  100  (an  official  description  of  the 
Neuch&tel  course)  and  passim,  French-speaking  schools  designate  the 
course  by  the  term  Bureau  commercial  and  the  term  Commercial  bureau  is 
often  used  by  En^li^  writers.  Mr.  E.  F.  Whitefield,  in  his  interesting 
and  suggeetiye  work  on  Contmercial  J^{^iM»e»on,  generally  foUows  American 
usaffe.  "  Mercantile  Office  '^  and  "  Model  Office  Work  "  are  expressions  also 
uaeoL 
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The  teaching  varies  from  college  to  college.  In  some  colleges 
elaborate  counting-houses  with  all  the  nimiture  of  a  large 
mercantile  house,  mcluding  much  brass,  glass,  and  mahogany, 
are  provided ;  in  others  the  arrangements  are  simple.  In  many 
institutions  purely  fictitious  " paper- money "  is  dealt  with; 
in  others,  again,  the  paper  money  is  given  a  value  eaual  to 
one  per  cent,  or  one  per  thousand  of  its  face- value,  so  tnat  the 
students  actually  gam  or  lose  by  their  transactions.  Some 
schools  carry  on  business  correspondence  with  schools  in 
other  towns. 

We  give,  in  extenso,  the  descriptions  given  by  the  authorities 
of  three  important  colleges  of  tneir  business  practice  (see  also 
pp.  304  and  318).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  of 
aavertisement  is  conspicuous  in  the  first  two  descriptions.  To 
remove  it  for  the  purposes  of  quotation  would  be  to  deface  the 
documents.  The  first  is  from  the  section  on  book-keeping  of 
the  prospectus  of  the  Albany  Business  College,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  with  21  teachers  ana  786  students.* 

Our  method  of  teaching  this  study  is  at  once  the  most  modem  and  the 
most  reliable.  It  is  made  extremely  interesting,  because  of  the  practical 
character  of  the  instruction  given.  Our  plan  of  introducing  Actual 
£u9ine$s  Practice  near  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  increasing  it 
graduaUy  to  the  end,  adds  interest  to  the  student's  work  while  in  school 
and  greatly  augments  his  efficiency  in  business  after  graduation.  We 
divide  the  study  into  the  following  departments,  namely :  Theory^  Initiatory 
Business  Practice^  Intermediate  Business  Pra^ctice,  Advanced  Business 
Pra4^ice  and  Coimting-room  Practice, 

Theory  occupies  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  student's  time,  as  we  teach 
Theory  only  enough  to  lay  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  more  practical 
part  of  the  study.  This  beginning  work  in  bookkeeping  is  taken  in  the 
larxe  Assembly  Hall,  and  here  the  student  is  tau^^ht  the  principles  of  Debit 
and  Credit,  Profit  and  Loss,  Resource  and  Liabilitv.  He  learns  the  use  of 
ike  Day-book,  Journal,  Ledger,  Cash-book  and  Bill-book,  and  makes 
entries  of  simple  transactions  in  each.  He  also  learns  to  take  Trial 
Balances  and  make  Balance  Sheets,  and  after  opening  and  closing  a  number 
of  different  sets  of  books  in  which  a  variety  of  business  transactions  are 
illustrated,  and  after  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  Bookkeeping, 
including  ooth  Single  and  Double  Entry,  the  student  is  passed  to  tJ^e 

Initiatory  Business  Pixicticf,—E.eTe  he  has  an  opportunity  to  apply  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  principles  mastered  m  his  previous  work. 
He  is  started  in  business,  a  sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose,  in  Coll^ 
currencv,  being  placed  in  his  possession.  He  keeps  several  sets  of  books 
adapted  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  all  transactions  are 
actually  performed  through  the  medium  of  tne  College  offices.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  which  includes  properly  closing  the  books,  and  filing 
and  briefing  all  papers  and  documents  used,  the  student  enters  the  depart- 
ment of 

Intermediate  Business  Practice, — This  is  conducted  in  a  separate  school- 
room     fitted  up  with  Bank^  and  Business  Houses^    .    .    . 

.  .  .  We  are  able  to  classify  our  Business  Practice  work  with  great 
advantage  to  our  students  by  reason  of  our  having  two  separate  rooms 
completdy  furnished  with  Business  Departments,  in  which  Banking  and 

*  The  figures  are  quoted  from  the  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1896-9,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2192, 
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Wholesale  Btmness  may  be  represented.  In  this  intermediate  room, 
students  enter  upon  a  shipping  and  commission  business,  involving 
t;*ansactions  with  tne  offices  in  the  same  room.  Much  of  the  ousine^s  of 
the  country  is  done  in  large  cities  on  commission,  and  we  introduce  this 
form  in  our  course  in  order  that  our  students  may  be  able  to  take  their 
share  of  this  work  intelligently  and  successfully,  either  for  themselves  or 
for  others.  They  are  required  to  actually  keep  the  books  used  in  a 
commission  business,  including  improved  forms  for  Commission  Sales  Book^ 
Sales  Ledger  and  Six-column  Cash-book.  They  also  keep  a  Check  book, 
and  make  letterpress  copies  of  account  sales  and  outgoing  letters. 

After  spending  three  weeks  in  this  room  profitably,  the  student  is 
promoted  to  the 

Advanced  Business  Practice, — Here  he  enters  our  famous  Business 
Practice  Room,  the  finest  in  the  world.  Large  and  beautifullv  lighted, 
with  banks  and  business  offices  finely  furnished  in  cherry  woodwo^,  the 
rooms  have  every  a{)pearanoe  of  a  high-class  metropolitan  counting-house, 
and  the  student  is  ^ven  every  incentive  to  make  his  work  worthy  of  his 
admirable  surroundings.  He  is  assigned  a  handsome  cherry  roU-top  desk 
for  his  own  exclusive  use,  and  becomes,  in  all  essential  particulars,  a  real 
business  man.  He  is  provided  with  the  necessary  capital,  in  College 
currency,  and  with  blanks,  documents  and  stationery,  and  enters  upon  a 
series  of  business  transactions  of  great  variety,  such  as  might  come  to  any 
merchant  in  business.  He  keeps  a  record  of  these  transactions  in  a  model 
set  of  books,  and  is  thus  practically  a  merchant  and  bookkeeper  combined. 
All  the  forms  of  commercial  documents  used  in  this  business  are  actually 
prepared  by  the  student ;  such  as  noteSy  checks^  drafts,  deposit  slips,  leoMS, 
deeds  and  mortgages,  co-partnership  and  other  contracts,  receipts,  orders 
and  advertisements,  Everv  document  of  whatever  character  required  in 
the  8tudent*8  work  is  used  precisely  as  it  would  be  in  business.  At  the 
end  of  each  day  the  teacher  in  charge  is  furbished  with  the  results  of  the 
dav's  business,  embracing  such  items  as  cash  on  hand,  balance  in  bank, 
balances  of  bills  and  accounts  payable  and  receivable,  and  inventory,  in 
order  that  the  student's  work  inay  be  properly  verified  and  approved.  This 
gives  three  weeks'  practical  drill  in  keeping  a  record  of  original  transactions 
by  the  best  method  ever  devised  for  illustrating  business  in  a  school-room. 

Counting-room  Practice. — This  is  the  work  in  the  business  offices  and 
banks  to  which  allusion  has  already  been*  made,  and  which  are  the  special 

C'  le  of  the  Colle^.     Banged  about  three  sides  of  the  room  are  the 
utif ul  officesj  bright  with  plate  glass  and  polished  brass  and  marble,  and 
fitted  with  every  modem  appliance  for  advanced  office  work. 

Here  is  a  transportation  office  which  is  essentially  like  an  ordinanr 
freight  office.  Here  goods  are  received  and  delivered,  shipments  forwarded, 
freight  charges  collected,  way  bills  made  and  copied.  The  goods  repre- 
sented pass  sometimes  from  one  student-merchant  to  another  in  our  own 
building,  at  other  times  to  students  in  other  schools  in  distant  cities. 

Next  is  the  Commission  House,  in  which  a  full  set  of  Commission  Books 
are  kept,  the  same  as  in  the  dealings  of  any  Commission  merchant  with 
his  customers.  The  work  in  this  office  is  more  advanced  than  that  trans- 
acted in  the  retail  commission  business  of  our  Intermediate  Department, 
and  consists  of  receiving  and  sending  consignments  by  U.S.  mail  only,  to 
students  in  similar  schools  located  in  other  cities. 

Here  also  is  a  Wholesale  Merchandise  Office,  through  which  the  students 
in  the  Advanced  Business  Practice  obtain  their  goods  for  retail  business. 
Here  their  orders  are  received  and  filed,  bills  prepared  and  collections 
made,  and  here,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other  of  the  offices,  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  the  routine  bookkeeping  work  of  a  great 
business  house.  In  this  office  the  following  books  are  kept,  viz. :  General 
Ledger,  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable  Ledger,  Sales- 
book,  Cash-book,  Check-book,  and  Letter-book. 

Completing  the  list  are  two  and  sometimes  three  Banks,  carried  on 
exactly  the  same  as  out  on  the  streets  of  our  city,  receiving  the  deposits 
and  cashing  the  checks  of  the  student  merchants  at  the  desks  outside 
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discounting  and  (collecting  their  notes,  and  in  every  way  becoming  the 
medium  for  their  financial  dealings  with  their  fellow^merchants.  Business 
is  really  don^and  correspondence  conducted  with  banks  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philaaelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  letters  are  actually  transmitted  by 
mail,  containing  remittances,  drafts  and  statements,  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  are  as  real  and  band  fide  as  similar  documents  transmitted  from 
one  corresponding  National  Bank  to  another.  All  the  books  used  in  a 
regulacr  Bank  are  Kept  in  these,  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  students  go 
directly  from  our  work  here  to  positions  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  in  the 
banks  of  Albany,  Troy  and  other  places,  and  have  had  them  tell  us  the> 
had  no  trouble  in  doin^  their  work,  because  the  books  were  almost 
fdcnmUes  of  those  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  while  with  us. 

The  last  four  weeks  of  the  student^s  course  is  spent  in  one  or  more  of 
the  offices  above  described.  He  fills  the  position  of  Freight  Clerk  in  the 
Transportation  Office,  Invoice  Clerk  or  Bookkeeper  in  the  Wholesale  and 
Commission  Houses,  or  Discount  Clerk,  Teller  or  Bookkeeper  in  the  Bank, 
all  the  work  being  done  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  a  teacher,  who 
is  himself  (qualified  for  such  work  by  having  filled  similar  positions  in 
Actual  Business.  This  finishing  process  is  of  great  value  to  our  students, 
as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  go  almost  directly  from  our 
school  to  fill  positions  of  considerable  responsibility  with  business  houses. 

The  second  is  froui  the  prospectus  ot  "Eastman  [College], 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y./'  and  the  "  New  York  Business  Institute," 
two  schools  under  the*  same  management,  the  former  of  which 
was  founded  in  1859  by  the  Hon.  Harvey  Gridley  Eastman.  * 

"  Unless  already  competent,  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  examination, 
the  student  is  .  .  .  required  to  master  certain  subjects,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  to  a  complete  training  for  business.  With  this  purpose 
in  view  one  period  is  daily  occupied  with  the  improvement  of  the  hand- 
writing ;  another  with  the  studv  of  arithmetic  ana  drills  in  rapid  calcula- 
tions ;  another  to  the  English  language  with  exercises  in  correspondence, 
punctuation,  etc. ;  still  another  to  lectures  and  examinations.  A  more 
particular  account  of  what  is  undertaken  in  these  studies,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  other  pa^es  of  this  catalogue.  Diuing  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge  the  student  is  occupied  tne  greater  part  of  each  day  with  the 
work  of  the  Practical  Departments,  conducted  on  the  In  ew  York 
F*roduce  Exchange  principle.  The  same  method  of  dealing  has  been 
adopted  in  all  our  great  New  York  Exchanges.t  These  Departments 
constitute  the  most  excellent  and  interesting  feature  of  the  school  and 
illtLstrate  actual  business  in  educational  work  by  using  the  methods  of 
the  great  exchanges.  By  a  novel,  original  and  ingenious  plan  of  operation, 
combining  Theory  i^ith  Practice  (known  as  the  'Eastman  System  of 
Practical  Education*)  the  student's  mind  and  energies  are  more  fully 
developed  and  tested  than  by  any  other  method.  The  training  is  an 
imitation  of  the  transaction  of  business,  actual  currency,  negotiable  paper 
and  biisiness  documents  of  all  kinds  being  passed  from  hand  to  nand, 
thus  giving  practical  work  and  valuable  experience  in  addition  to  the 
instniction  imparted. 

'*'  Statistics  of  the  staff  and  students  of  this  college  are  not  available. 

t  "Exchanges  of  this  character  now  take  so  important -a  part  in  the 
business  of  every  large  city  that,  but  for  the  want  of  space,  we  would 
give  some  extended  notice  of  their  historv  and  workings.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  are  now  in  the  City  of  New  York  not  Jess  than  sixteen  (16), 
organized  (mostly  by  incori>oration)  Exchanges,  through  the  medium  of 
which  nearly  all  the  vast  business  of  this  immense  metropolis  is  transacted. 
Among  the  more  important  are  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Produce 
Exchange,  Cotton  Exchange,  Petroleum  Exchange,  Mining  Stock  Exchange 
^nd  many  others," 
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"  In  these  Departments  everything  is  pre-eminently  practical  and 
thorough.  Young  and  middle-aged  men,  from  many  sections  of  the 
world,  are  found  keeping  in  motion  the  wheels  of  trade  by  genuine 
purchase,  bargain  and  sale.  Representatives  from  many  states  and  from 
foreigjn  countries,  mingle  together  in  the  interesting  activities  of  business, 
bringing  mind  in  contact  with  mind,  giving  impulse  and  action  to  dormant 
energies,  and  stimulating  ambition  and  zeal  in  every  head  and  heart. 
Shrewd,  keen-eyed  merchants  are  seen  on  every  hand,  converting  the 
school-room  into  a  most  interesting  arena  of  youthful  industry. 

"  Commencing  Business. — During  the  first  two  or  three  days  everything 
is  explained  to  the  student,  that  is,  liow  to  buy,  what  to  buy,  how  much  to 
pay,  what  discounts  should  he  allowed  or  received,  etc.,  the  method  of  order- 
ing goods,  the  uses  of  various  articles  in  his  outfit,  as  paper  of  different 
rulings,  the  kinds  of  books  in  which  his  records  must  be  made,  etc.  Thus, 
nothing  is  left  to  the  possibly  erroneous  methods  of  the  novice ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  made  clear  that  th^  princii)al  part  of  the  work  will 
be  left  to  his  judgment  and  conclusions  soon  enough.  Some  students 
have  had  sufficient  practical  experience  to  need  less  of  this  personal 
attention,  but  to  the  young  person  who  is  absolutely  without  experience 
considerable  assistance  is  necessary  for  the  first  few  days.  After  this, 
any  student  who  can  read  English  intelligently  is  comparatively  safe 
in  following  the  Guide,  with  only  an  occasional  explanation  from  the 
instructor. 

"  An  Oj^HciaZ  Desk  is  assigned  to  each  studeift  from  which  he  opens  the 
store  which  he  has  previously  secui-ed  by  purchase  or  lease  from  the 
Real  Estate  Agent  in  charge  of  the  office  to  which  the  property  belongs. 
For  this  store  he  receives  a  ref/ular  lease  or  deedy  made  out  and  executed 
with  precisely  the  same  formalities  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  purchase 
or  lease  of  a  building  by  a  business  man.  He  knows  what  leases  and 
deeds  are,  because  these  and  all  other  legal  documents  and  business 

gapers  have  been  thoroughly  illustrated  and  explained  to  him  before 
e  enters  business.  Having  secured  his  store,  he  next  goes  to  the 
Wholesale  Merchant's  *  Emporium '  and  purchases  a  Stock  of  Goods 
with  which  to  begin.  Then  ne  visits  the  Insurance  Office  and  takes  out 
policies  on  his  store  and  goods.  He  next  opens  a  bank  account  with  the 
Ck)llego  Bank,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  has  been  introduced  by  some 
friend.  Now  he  is  ready  for  Business  and  begins  at  once  to  look  out 
for  customers.  Each  day's  work  is  based  upon  quotations  in  the  New 
York  markets.  The  Guide  indicates  the  transactions  he  must  perform, 
which  are  as  varied  and  comprehensive  as  it  is  passible  to  make  them, 
and  include  such  as  would  naturally  occur. 

"7%c  First  Transactums  given  to  the  student  are  very  simple,  and 
involve  personal  accounts  *  Cash '  and  *  Merchandise.'  These  are  repeated 
a  number  of  times,  until  the  novice  is  familiar  with  handling  this  kind 
of  business.  Later  *  Expense '  accounts  are  introduced  and  those  known 
as  'Bills  Payable'  and  *  Bills  Receivable.'  Other  accounts  and  customs 
are  brought  into  use,  as  the  student  advances  in  later  stages  of  the 
work,  the  same  plan  being  always  followed,  that  is,  one  tning  at  a 
timCj  and  that  thing  so  often  repeated  and  reviewed,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  forgetting  it  or  becoming  confused. 

"With  the  further  view  of  simplifying  the  book-keeping  we  have 
limited  the  books  kept  in  the  student's  opening  work  to  the  Journal, 


entry  the  explanatory  matter  formerly  notea  in  the  Day  Book,  We 
use  the  Day  Book  for  memoranda  only  because  custom  now  confines 
it  to  this  purpose,  and  further,  because  we  find  that  a  student  acquires 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  debit  and  credit  more  promptly  by 
making  all  entries  in  the  journalized  form  at  the  start. 
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"ZTe  heeps  kis  ovni  Books  in  all  his  operations,  for  which  purpose 
little  assistance  is  needed  from  the  instructors,  but  only  an  anplication 
of  the  principles  already  acquired.  Commencing  alone  with  tne  Retail 
business  he  performs  a  prescribed  line  of  transactions,  buying  from  the 
Jobbers  and  selling  to  smaller  merchants  and  consumers,  making  each 
day  the  proper  records.  These  transactions,  as  was  said  above,  are 
absolutely  controlled  with  a  view  to  preventing  mistakes,  but  after 
a  few  days  the  work  becomes  independent,  both  as  to  amounts,  and 
to  the  persons  with  whom  he  may  trade.  In  this  way.  great  variety 
as  to  books  and  accounts  follows,  rendering  it  imjxwsible  lor  one  student 
to  copy  the  work  of  another  or  to  get  along  without  making  his  own 
records. 

"The  wholesale  merchant  allows  a  certain  discount  for  cash  or  sight 
draft,  a  discount  smaller  in  amount  for  time  iiaper,  and  still  less  on 
open  accounts.  When  students  sell  to  one  another,  they  also  allow 
discounts,  which  may  be  varied  according  to  the  terms  of  eacn  transaction. 
It  is  through  these  means  that  gains  or  losses  may  be  made  in  their 
dealings  wiui  one  another.  If  money  is  made  it  is  due  to  careful  manage- 
ment ;  if  lost  it  is  the  student's  own  fault. 

"7%«  JDejMirtnient  provides,  in  this  manner,  for  Actual  Btmness 
Exchange.  The  currency,  merchandise  and  paper  handled  have  a  value 
of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  current  money,  one  dollar  purchasing  one 
thousand  dollars  of  College  currency.  The  bank  bills  and  fractional 
currency  are  neatly  engraved,  and  printed  on  fine  bond  paper.  This  gives 
a  real  value  to  every  transaction,  and  an  interest  tnat  develops  the 
energies  and  commercial  instincts  of  the  student.  Every  i)rinciple  of 
trade  is  fully  exemplified.  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Bills  of  Excnimge. 
Certificates  of  Deposit,  Jieceipts,  etc.,  are  all  in  daily  use,  and  the  several 
essential  features  peculiar  to  each  receive  close  attention  and  criticism. 
Endorsements  ana  acceptances  are  genuine,  and  the  penalty  of  non- 
payment enforced.  The  student  has  dealings  with  his  fellow  merchants 
and  with  merchants  in  other  cities,  with  Wholesale  and  Commission 
Merchants,  wit4  Insurance,  Ilailway  and  Express  Companies,  with  Real 
Estate  Agents,  Brokers  and  Banks.  His  deahngs  with  merchants  in  other 
cities  are  through  the  instrumentality  of  written  letters.  He  gives  and 
receives  orders,  nolds  correspondence  >vith  different  firms,  computes  all 
interest,  averages  accounts,  and  in  fact  makes  all  calculations  and  transacts 
all  the  varieties  of  bttsincss  incidental  to  such  a  merchant's  life.  Indeed, 
no  more  active  and  changing  scene  can  be  presented  than  is  shown  by 
this  miniature  Exchange  during  the  hours  of  business. 

"  Now  all  this  is  as  helpful  to  the  adolescent  mind  as  the  Froebel  system 
is  to  the  kindergartnera.  It  teaches  them  just  what  A^ilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  demanded  that  the  young  Bpartans  be  tau^ht^  viz:  *That  which 
they  will  practise  when  they  become  men.'  Such  discipline  so  conducted 
and  followed  up  will  almost  force  even  into  a  stupid  orain  ability  to  go 
through  with  any  business  transactions. 

"  By  permitting  the  student  to  do  business  on  his  own  accoimt  his  interest 
never  flags.  He  deals  with  no  imaginary  persons ;  makes  no  imaginary 
sales,  discounts  or  statements;  handles  no  imaginary  pai>ers,  but  the 
actual  transaction  must  in  every  case  be  performed.  There  are  positively 
no  fictitious  names  nor  dates  used,  nor  transactions  recorded. 

"Again  each  student  has  his  own  work  to  do  just  the  same  as  if  he 
was  employed  in  a  store  or  oflice,  and  it  is  in  many  respects  identical 
with  what  will  be  required  of  him  when  he  enters  a  business  house 
with  a  large  number  of  employ^.  The  same  rules  that  are  used  in  a 
large  business  house  for  the  government  of  its  employes  during  business 
hours  prevail  in  Eastman  Business  College,  the  teachers  taking  the  place 
of  the  proprietors. 

"  The  Lines  of  Business  entered  upon  do  not  undertake  to  illustrate 
every  department  of  trade,  but  are  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  thorough 
training.    Books  in  all  kinds  of  business  arc  kept  on  the  same  general 
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principles,  but  the  requirementH  of  various  houses  demand  that  these 
principles  shall  be  elaborated  differently  for  each.  In  order  to  enable 
our  students  to  fill  these  requirements,  appropriate  work  is  given  (after 
the  initiatory  business)  for  each  of  the  following  lines. 

"  1.  Retail  Grocery  business  for  a  single  proprietor,  in  which  the  books 
are  kept  by  Single  Entry. 

"2.  General  jferchandise  exemplifying  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  a  village  or  country  store.  The  method  of  changing  Single  to  Double 
Entry  is  fllustrated. 

"3.  Wholesale  Dry  Goods, — The  transactions  required  here  are  taken 
from  the  largest  and  oest  establishments  of  this  character. 

"4.  Wood  and  Coal  showing  the  formation  of  a  co-partnership,  and 
ully  illustrating  the  books  and  accounts  of  this  business. 

"5.  W/ujlesale  Flour.  Grain  and  Hay^  and  Provisions^  introducing 
all  fornis  of  commercial  paper  and  contracts ;  Bills  of  Exchange,  Letters 
of  Credit,  Due  Bills,  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Leases,  Guarantees,  Assignments, 
etc.,  being  practically  used. 

"  6.  Commission  with  the  best  forms  of  books,  account  sales^  etc.,  for 
such  a  business.  Shipments  received  and  forwarded  on  both  joint  and 
sole  account. 

"7.  Manvfacturing,  Illastrating  especially  the  best  forms  for  such 
a  business  and  book-keeping  by  means  of  tne  columnar  Journal,  Cash 
Book,  etc. 

"  8.  Corporations  and  Joint  Stock  Companies,  How  formed ;  General 
Powers  of;  Terms  used  by;  Accoimts  kept  for;  Partnerships  compared 
with  coriwrations,  etc. 

"  9.  Opening  and  Closing  Books  with  advanced  journalizing  and  other 
difficult  problems. 

**  During  these  changes  in  the  character  of  the  student's  business,  several 
co-partnerships  are  'formed  and  dissolved.  The  necessary  articles  are 
drawn  up  for  these  contracts,  and  all  essential  preliminaries  and  incidents 
are  attend^  to.  When  a  firm  is  dissolved,  the  student  is  required  to 
make  the  i)artnership  and  other  settlements ;  so  when  an  interest  in 
the  business  is  sold  to  a  new  partner,  or  when  capital  ift  withdrawn  or 
inore  capital  invested.  So  new  books  are  intro<iuced,  as  it  becomes 
necessary  from  prevailing  custom  to  vary  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
records.  With  a  joint  stock  company  or  cor|)oration,  for  instance,  the 
books  necessary  are,  as  is  well  known,  essentially  different  from  those 
for  the  establishment  of  an  individual  or  firm. 

^*We  insist  that  each  student  shall  take  a  cash  balance,  and  also  a 
balance  of  his  Ledger  accounts  daily ;  a  regulation  which  prevents  con- 
fusion and  thus  greatly  facilitates  progress.  All  open  accounts  are  settled 
I)eriodically.  These  settling  days  occur  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and 
must  be  strictly  observed.  The  Guide  contains  minute  instructions  as 
to  all  these  points,  a  constant  study  of  which  is  encouraged  both  in  the 
school  rooms  and  at  home.*' 

The  third  is  an  account  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Howard,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  of  the  methods  used  in 
this  college,  reprinted  from  the  "  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  for  1899,"  pp.  1002-1007. 

How  I  conduct  a  business-community  school. 

I  shall  not  attempt  this  afternoon  to  tell  you  how  an  ideal  business^ 
community  school  should  be  conducted,  but  I  shall  confine  myself,  as 
indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  to  telling  you  how  I  actually  conauct 

one. 

Our  school,  as  far  as  bookkeeping  is  concerned,  consists  solely  of  the 
business  community,  or  actual  ousiness  department,  without  any  pre? 
liminary  work  in  a  theory  department ;  for  I  belong  to  a  class  of  those 
who  think  that  the  sooner  the  student  gets  to  doing  what  you  expect  him 
to  do,  the  sooner  will  he  learn  to  do  it. 
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When  the  student  enters  the  school  the  first  morning,  we  give  him  his 
outfit  of  stationery,  with  a  list  of  the  articles,  and  instruct  him  to  examine 
the  bill  and  check  up  the  items  to  see  if  all  the  articles  arc  there,  and  to 
add  the  bill  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  correct.  After  this  is  done  the 
student  is  given  a  form  for  an  opening  entry,  which  he  is  instructed  to 
write  in  his  journal,  substituting  name  and  address  for  those  given  in  the 
form.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  this  he  is  given  a  capital  of  $5,000  of 
college  money,  and  is  shown  how  to  make  out  a  deposit  slip  for  the  use 
of  the  b^nk.  He  is  taken  to  the  bank  and  initiated  into  the  process  of 
making  a  cash  deposit  He  is  required  to  take  every  step,  and  to  sign 
every  book,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  are  propounded  to  the  business- 
man at  the  regular  commercial  bankb.  Havin£[  i*etiuiied  to  his  desk,  he 
is  instructed  to  pay  his  first  month's  rent,  which  he  does  by  drawing  a 
check  in  favour  of  the  real-estate  agent  The  principle  underlying  the 
use  of  the  check  is  explained  to  him,  and,  having  actually  placed  the 
money  in  the  bank  and  received  the  credit  for  it,  he  needs  but  a  few 
words  of  explanation  in  re^rd  to  his  check,  and  the  manner  of  accounting 
for  the  withdrawal  of  this  amount  of  money.  This  is  the  great  secret 
which  underlies  that  plan  of  teaching — that  the  student  actualiy  performs 
each  transaction  in  its  proper  order,  and  sees  the  relation  of  each  part  of 
the  transaction  and  of  each  separate  transaction  to  all  the  others. 

He  is  next  instructed  to  buy  a  bill  of  merchandise  for  cash.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  check  upon  the  student's  work  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  his  first  fifteen  bills  of  merchandise  are  bought  by  the  means 
of  printed  order  sheets,  which  are  supplied  to  him,  and  oy  means  of 
which  we  know  just  what  he  ought  to  get.  Upon  receiving  his  bill  of 
merchandise,  he  is  shown  how  to  check  up  the  cards  belonging  to  it  and 
to  verify  the  extensions,  footings,  and  discount^  and  how  to  **  O  K  and 
file  the  mvoice.  With  this  in  his  mind  he  is  shown  the  proper  entries  to 
make  on  his  books,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  debit  and 
credit,  as  applied  to  the  two  accounts,  cash  and  meichandise,  which  are 
involved  in  tnis  transaction.  The  merchandise  bought  on  the  tirat  bill  is 
sold  for  cash  on  two  separate  bills  to  different  students,  and,  on  issuing  the 
bill  and  receiving  the  check  or  currency  in  payment  therefor,  he  is  shown 
how  to  receipt  the  bill,  and  his  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of 
doing  this  work  properly  in  the  case  of  all  cash  transactions. 

When  he  has  bought  six  bills  and  sold  the  merchandise  so  received,  he 
discontinues  further  transactions  until  after  posting  and  taking  a  trial 
balance.  We  find  that  even  with  the  exceedingly  brief  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  debit  and  credit,  involving  the  two  accounts  given  the  student, 
he  acquires  the  ability  to  journalize  correctly  any  transaction  involviag 
these  two  accounts.  He  has  not  worried  his  head  about  ac(|uiring  any 
part  of  the  "  science  of  accounts,  *  but  he  has  learned,  what  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  to  him,  how  to  perform  and  record  the  transactions. 

In  posting  from  the  journal,  we  find  that  the  students  are  able  to  do  the 
work  with  very  little  liability  to  error,  by  posting  the  succeeding  debits  in 
order,  then  returning  and  taking  all  the  credits  in  like  manner.  While 
this  method  is  not  new,  and  is  not  followed  by  all,  we  think  it  is  departed 
from  to  the  student's  detriment  every  time.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  teacher 
in  the  house  who  has  not  had  his  soul  harried  time  after  time  by  misfit 
trial  balances,  caused  by  the  student's  having  posted  an  item  to  the  wrong 
side.    This  does  not  occur  once  a  month  with  us. 

After  the  posting  has  been  completed,  after  completing  his  trial  balance 
and  recording  in  the  balance-book,  the  cash  is  compared  with  the  bank 
account,  balanced  and  ruled,  and  the  student  returns  to  his  transactions. 
In  this  section  of  the  work  the  bills- payable  account  is  introduced  by 
having  the  student  buy  a  portion  of  his  merchandise  for  notes  on  demand. 
The  subject  is  discussed  with  him  after  he  has  boufi;ht  the  first  bill  in  this 
way ;  his  attention  is  called  to  the  principle  of  deoit  and  credit  applying 
to  the  new  account  Its  identity  with  the  principle  as  anplied  to  tne  cash 
and  merchandise  is  pointed  out,  and  the  use  of  the  but-book  eicplained. 
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A  small  number  of  transactions  are  made,  the  accounts  are  agai?  posted, 
the  cash  account  is  balanced  and  ruled  as  before^  and  a  new  set  of 
transactions  is  entered  upon.  Personal  accounts  receivable  are  introduced 
through  the  means  of  bias  sold  on  credit  At  the  end  of  this  set  he  will 
have  exhausted  his  fifteen  order  sheets.  After  a  trial  balance  is  taken,  a 
statement  or  balance  sheet  is  made,  and  the  books  are  closed.  In  the 
fourth  set  the  only  new  subjects  are  personal  accounts  payable,  and  the  use 
of  drafts  drawn  on  the  accounts  receivable. 

All  of  our  first  sets  are  short,  so  that  the  student  will  not  lose  sight  of 
•the  work  as  a  whole  during  the  entire  set.  Each  succeeding  set  becomes 
a  little  longer,  and  each  set  contains  one  or  two  new  principles,  with  a 
large  amount  of  practice  of  those  already  known.  Mv  ideas  of  correct 
grading,  as  applied  to  school  studies,  is  that  the  student  should  never 
realise  ne  has  come  to  anything  hard.  I  presume  that  this  opinion  will  be 
dissented  from  by  those  who  Believe  that  the  greatest  mentcu  discipline  is 
secured  by  giving  the  students  hard  nuts  to  crack.  This  may  be  true  in 
regard  to  some  studies,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  bookkeep»ing  and  its 
alHed  studies  it  is  so.  I  believe  that  if  a  student's  work  is  properly 
graded  he  will  rise  step  by  step  from  known  facts  to  the  unknown,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  teach  him  to  reason  a  priori  in  regard  to  any  transaction 
with  which  he  may  be  confronted.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  student  shall 
acquire  a  symmetncal  and  integral  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  we  fail  to 
see  that  this  end  is  secured  by  placing  arduous  difficulties  in  the  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  mental  discipline.  We  insure  proper  grading  of  the  subject 
by  preparing  the  transactions  that  form  the  oasis  oi  the  oom*8e  in  such  a 
wav  that  the  student  is  forced  to  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
laid  them  down.  If,  in  teaching  a  given  subject,  we  can  lay  down  the 
princijjles  plainly  in  the  correct  order,  and  insure  the  student's  following 
them  m  that  order,  he  cannot,  if  possessed  of  common  observation  and 
reason,  avoid  the  conclusion  we  wish  him  to  reach.  We  attain  this  end  in 
our  course  by  arranging  the  basic  transactions  on  a  roll  of  paper,  which  is 
contained  in  a  pasteboard  case  with  an  opening  in  one  side,  covered  with 
glass.  This  roll  is  provided  with  a  turn-screw  at  one  side,  which  turns  the 
roll  forward,  but  cannot  be  turned  backward.  This  appliance  is  the 
cabinet  which  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  hilarity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  appliances  to  sell  which  are  a  little  different  This  is 
"  making  bookkeepers  by  turning  ^  crank,"  which  has  been  so  derided  by 
some  of  the  venerable  advocates  of  some  other  system  of  teaching.  It 
simply  resolves  itself  into  this :  the  student  is,  by  means  of  this  appliance, 
given  a  set  of  business  transactions  to  be  followed  ;  the  transactions  are 
arran^d  in  the  order  in  which  we  wish  them  taken;  and,  as  he  must  take 
them  m  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  he  cannot,  as  I  have  said  before, 
if  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  avoid  the  conclusion  we  wish  him  to 
reach. 

At  this  i)oint  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  business-community,  or,  as  we  have 
called  it,  for  tne  want  of  a  better  name,  the  "actual-business"  plan  of 
teaching.  It  is  this  :  the  transactions  laid  down  in  the  cabinet  furnish 
only  about  one-third  of  the  material  that  is  written  in  the  books  of  the 
student.  The  plan  of  actual  face-to-face  transaction  from  the  very  banning 
causes  a  large  number  of  transactions  to  arise  which  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  cabinet,  and  which  differ  on  the  books  of  all  the  different  students. 
For  instance  A  may  give  B  a  note,  as  instructed  by  the  cabinet  B  is 
instructed  by  the  cabinet  to  sell  the  note  to  a  third  part^r,  which  he  does ; 
that  party  is  instructed  to  secure  the  payment  of  tne  interest  from  the 
drawer,  or  to  secure  a  partial  i)ayment  of  the  principal,  or  perhaps  to 
discount  the  note  in  the  bank,  and  the  interest  mav  be  demanded  by  the 
bank ;  any  of  which  will  call  for  an  entry  on  As  books  which  is  not 
demanded  by  the  cabinet.  A  sells  to  B  on  account  B  is  instructed  to 
make  a  partial  ps^ment  on  the  account  by  mesuis  of  a  note,  or  to  pay  the 
account  by  a  draft  on  a  third  party.  Transactions  ma^  be  cited,  none  of 
which  appear  on  the  cabinet  oi  A,  except  the  original  instruction.  Ajb  a 
consequence  he  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  tc^e  care  of  any  kind  of 
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transaction  that  may  be  brought  to  him,  ajid  thus  receives  a  continual 
review  of  everything  he  has  gone  over.  This  is  an  advantage  that  can  be 
secured  in  no  plan  of  teaching  except  the  business-community  or  actual- 
business  plan.  No  student  knows  the  course  that  his  business  is  going  to 
take,  neither  does  the  teacher.  There  are  certain  transactions  involving  the 
use  of  the  various  piinciples  and  accounts  which  are  common  to  the  course 
of  all  the  students,  but  this  common  course  forms  only  in  all  30  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  material  written  during  the  course. 

We  use  but  two  separate  offices,  the  bank  and  wholesale  house;  com- 
mission, forwarding,  and  such  work  as  is  taken  up  in  some  schools  in 
separate  offices  are  carried  on  at  the  desk  of  the  individual  student  when- 
ever he  has  reached  a  point  calling  for  these  subjects.  This  perhaps  does 
not  make  as  imposing  a  show  to  the  prospective  student,  when  he  enters 
the  schoolroom,  as  a  lar^  number  of  finely  appointed  offices  with  plenty  of 
plate  glass  and  brass  rails,  but  it  suits  our  purpose  of  conducting  a  pfain, 
matter-of-fact,  straight  business-training  school,  with  no  frills  or  f rrpperies 

We  require  all  buls  sold  on  account  to  be  sold  subject  to  draft,  unless 
the  instructions  specially  provide  otherwise.  All  bills  on  account  are  to 
be  settled  everjr  second  Friday.  This  is  called  "collection  day."  Each 
student  is  required  on  this  day  to  see  that  his  books  are  posted,  and  to 
make  out  and  send  to  each  debtor  a  statement  of  account  to  date.  In  this 
way  all  open  accounts  are  closed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  in  thus  adopt- 
ing two  collection  days  each  month  we  follow  an  old  Oalifomia  enstom  of 
early  days,  when  steamers  were  the  only  regular  means  of  communication 
with  this  State :  all  accounts  were  made  upso  as  to  send  remittances  on 
the  steamers,  wnich  sailed  semi-monthly.  These  dates  of  sailing  came  to 
be  known  as  "steamer  days,"  or  "collection  days,"  and,  although  the 
reason  for  it  has  long  since  passed  away,  the  custom  still  continues  m  Baxk 
Francisco  amone  a  large  class  of  merchants.  The  dates  have  now  been 
settled  as  the  tnirteenth  and  twenty-eighth,  unless  these  dates  occur  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  when  collections  are  made  the  following  Monday. 
This  plan  of  semi-monthly  collections  prevents  errors  in  books  from 
becoming  buried  under  a  mass  of  work.  An  error  in  a  personal  account 
is  bouna  to  appear  at  this  time,  unless  each  party  has  made  an  exactly 
opposite  error,  which  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  done. 

This  brings  up  a  point  which  is  alwavs  a  question  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  actual-bu8ine.ss  plan  of  teaching.  They 
invariably  ask  :  "  What  check  do  you  have  on  your  students  ?  How  do 
you  know  they  are  doing  their  work  correctly  V*  An  error  in  the  personal 
account  is  sure  to  be  discovered  on  settling  day,  as  shown  before.  The 
work  is  so  carried  out  in  the  room  that  each  student  is  always  ready  to 
prove  his  work  correct,  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  each  will  immediately 
produce  his  vouchers,  and  the  one  who  is  wrong  cannot  help  acknowledging 
the  error.  This  point — that  of  the  natural  discovery  of  errors,  the  proof 
of  the  account  by  the  vouchers,  and  the  means  of  checking  vouchers  and 
accounts  together  to  detect  the  discrepancy — cannot  be  reached  by  any 
other  plan  of  teaching. 

Every  account  on  the  books  representing  a  resource  or  a  liability  can  be 
proved  in  a  similar  way.  There  is  but  one  class  of  errors  that  can  pass 
undetected,  and  that  is  where  an  error  of  computation  in  an  invoice  is 
unnoticed.  This  mistake  is  not,  however,  an  error  in  the  accounts,  and 
could  pass  through  any  house  in  the  business  world  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
possible  for  an  error  to  be  made  by  posting  to  one  loss-and-gain  account 
inst^td  of  another,  which  might  remain  undetected,  but  this  would  have 
absolutely  no  effect  on  the  financial  results  of  the  business. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  students  of  this  kind  of  work  promptl^r  produce 
their  vouchers  in  settlement  of  questions  which  frequently  arise.  We 
require  all  advanced  students,  at  some  time  in  the  course,  to  take  the  books 
of  five  other  students  and  give  a  complete  audit  of  them,  verifying  every 
account  for  a  period  of  three  months.  In  joint-stock  and  corporation  wort 
the  con)orations  are  made  up  among  the  students  who  subscribe  for  the 
stock,  and  at  closings  of  the  oooks  an  auditing  committee  is  appointed  and 
required  to  audit  the  books  of  the  corporation. 
d348  9 
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A  rigid  inspection  of  books  is  carried  out,  and  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  Ulws  and  customs  of  business  is  insisted  on.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  only  school  work.  Everything  undertaken  by  the 
student  must  be  done  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

We  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible  the  schoolroom  atmosphere,  and  substitute 
for  it  the  customs  of  the  office.  It  becomes  with  us  a  workroom  more  than 
a  schoolroom.  Tliere  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  mention  here,  and  it  is  a 
very  important  one  in  connection  with  business-community,  or  actual- 
business,  teaching,  and  that  is  the  question  of  personal  order  m  the  school- 
room. It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  every  visitor  who  is  himself  a 
business  teacher  or  a  public- school  teacher,  or  who  is  familiar  wit^  school- 
room work,  commends  us  for  the  order  displayed  in  our  schoolrooms.  It 
is  tiie  more  gratifying,  and  the  more  a  cause  of  self -congratulation,  because 
it  Is  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  small  amount  of  special  effort.  This  is  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  with  this  kind  of  work.  Order,  if  not, 
as  has  been  said  before,  "  heaven's  first  law,"  is  at  least  the  first  law  of 
business ;  and  without  order  in  the  schoolroom  the  business  college  fails  in 
its  fiurat  requirement  We  find  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  question  is 
to  give  the  students  something  to  do,  to  make  it  practical — something  that 
teadies  them  what  they  want  to  learn :  present  it  to  them  as  one  man 
would  present  a  thing  to  another,  and  carry  the  idea  through  all  our  woric 
that  the  relation  of  teacher  to  student  is  simply  the  relation  of  one 
business-man  to  another ;  and  you  have  reached  the  goal. 

This  is  the  attitude  which  we  take  with  our  students  from  the  start,  and 
the  collisions  between  the  teachers  and  the  students  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Not  infrequently  weeks  pass  ^dthout  a  single  word  from  the  teacher  to 
the  students,  except  in  tne  regular  routine  of  instruction.  The  students 
imbibe  in  the  very  first  day*s  experience  in  the  schoolroom,  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  place  for  work;  and  tnat  they  are  on  their  honour  to  do  their  best ; 
and  the  trust  is  seldom  violated.  When,  in  rare  instances,  we  find  a 
student  that  is  not  amenable  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  we  regulate  the 
(Ufliculty  by  removing  the  offender. 

And,  finally,  we  give  what  is  probably  a  caricature,  but  an 
extremely  liie-like  caricature,  or  the  business  practice  in  a 
western  business  college,  drawn  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Uoyd 
Osboume,  in  The  Wrecker,  pp.  16-19. 

"The  commercial  college  was  a  fine,  roomy  establishment  pleasantly 
situate  amon^  woods.  The  air  was  health,  the  food  excellent,  tne  premium 
high.  Electric  wires  connected  it"  (to  use  the  words  of  the  prospectus^ 
"  with  *  the  various  world  centres.*  The  reading-room  was  well  suppliea 
with  *  commercial  organs.*  The  talk  was  that  of  Wall  Street ;  ana  the 
pupils  (from  fifty  to  a  hundred  lads)  were  principally  engaged  in  rooking, 
or  trying  to  roolL  one  another  for  nominal  sums  in  what  was  call^ 
*  college  paper.*  We  had  class  hours,  indeed,  in  the  momine,  when  we 
studi^  (jterman,  French,  Book-keeping,  and  the  like  goodly  matters. 
But  the  bulk  of  our  day  and  the  ^t  of  our  education  centred  in  the 
exchange,  where  we  were  taught  to  gamble  in  produce  and  securities. 
Since  not  one  of  the  participants  possessed  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  dollar's 
worth  of  stock,  l^tunate  business  was  of  course  impossible  from  the 
bc^nning.  It  was  cold-drawn  gambling,  without  colour  or  disguise. 
Just  that  which  is  the  impediment  and  destruction  of  all  genuine  com- 
mercial enterprise,  just  that  we  were  taught  with  every  luxury  of  stage 
effect.  Our  simulacrum  of  a  market  was  ruled  by  the  real  markets 
outside,  so  that  we  might  experience  the  course  and  vicissitude  of  prices. 
We  must  keep  books,  and  our  ledgers  were  overhauled  at  the  month's 
end  by  the  pnncipitl  or  his  assistants.  To  add  a  spice  of  verisimilitude, 
'college  paper'  (like  poker  chips)  had  an  actual  marketable  value.  It 
was  bought  for  each  pupil  by  anxious  parents  and  guardians  at  the  rate 
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of  one  cent,  for  the  dollar.  The  same  pupD,  when  his  education  was 
complete,  re-sold  at  the  same  figure,  so  much  as  was  left  him  to  the 
college ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  curriculum  a  successful  operator 
would  sometimes  realise  a  proportion  of  his  holding,  and  stand  a  supper 
on  the  sly  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet.  In  shorty  if  there  was  ever  a 
worse  education,  it  must  have  been  in  that  academy  where  Oliver  met 
Charlie  Bates. 

*'  When  I  was  first  ^ded  into  the  exchange  to  have  my  desk  pointed 
out  by  one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  clamour 
and  confusion.  Certain  blackboards  at  the  other  end  of  the  building 
were  covered  with  figures  continually  replaced.  As  each  new  set  appeared, 
the  pupils  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  roared  out  aloud  with  a  formidable, 
and  to  me  quite  meaningless,  vociferation,  leaping  at  the  same  time  from 
the  desks  and  benches,  si^alling  with  arms  and  heads,  and  scribbling 
briskly  in  notebooks.  I  tnought  I  had  never  beheld  a  scene  more  dis- 
agreeable; and  when  I  considered  that  the  whole  traffic  was  illusory, 
and  all  the  money  then  upon  the  market  would  scarce  have  sufficed  to 
buy  a  pair  of  skates,  I  was  at  first  astonished,  although  not  for  long. 
Indeed,  1  had  no  sooner  called  to  mind  how  grown-up  men  and  women 
of  considerable  estate  will  lose  their  temper  about  naif-penny  points, 
than  (making  an  immediate  allowance  for  my  fellow-students),  I  trans- 
ferred the  wnole  of  my  astonishment  to  the  assistant  teacher,  who,  poor 
gentleman,  had  quite  forgot  to  show  me  to  my  desk,  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  this  hurly  burly,  absorbed  and  seemingly  transported. 

"*Look,  look,'  he  shouted  in  my  ear,  *a  falling  market !  The  bears 
have  had  it  all  their  own  way  since  yesterday.' 

"  *  It  can't  matter,'  I  replied,  making  him  hear  with  difficulty,  for  I 
was  unused  to  speak  in  such  a  babel,  ^  since  it  is  all  fim.' 

"*True^'  said  he,  *and  you  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  real 
profit  is  m  the  book-keying.  I  trust,  Dodd,  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  books.  You  are  to  start  in  with  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
college  paper,  a  very  liberal  figure,  which  should  see  you  through  the 
whole  curncuJum,  if  you  keep  to  a  safe  conservative  business  .  .  .  Why, 
what's  that?'  he  broke  off,  once  more  attracted  by  the  changing  figures 
on  the  board.  *  Seven,  four,  three !  Dodd,  you  are  in  luck ;  this  is  the 
most  spirited  rally  we  have  nad  this  term.  And  to  think  that  the  same 
scene  is  now  transpiring  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  rival 
business  centres !  For  two  cents.  I  would  try  a  flutter  witn  the  boys 
myself,'  he  cried,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  only  it's  against  the  regulations.' 

"  *  What  would  you  do,  sir  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  Do,'  he  cried  with  glittering  eyes,  *  buy  for  all  I  was  worth.' 

**  *  Would  that  be  a  safe,  conservative  business  7 '  I  inquired  as  innocent 
as  a  lamb. 

**He  looked  daggers  at  me.  'See  that  sandy-haired  man  in  glasses,' 
he  asked  as  if  to  change  the  subject,  'that's  Billson,  our  most  prominent 
undergraduate.  We  build  confidently  on  Billson's  future.  You  could 
not  do  better,  Dodd,  than  follow  Billson.'  .  .  . 

"It's  the  only  good  thing  I  have  to  say  for  Muskegon  Commercial 
College,  that  we  were  all,  even  the  small  fry,  deepljr  mortmed  to  be  posted 
as  defaulters;  and  the  collapse  of  a  merchant  prince,  like  Billson,  who 
had  ridden  pretty  high  in  his  days  of  prosperity,  was,  of  course,  particularly 
hard  to  bear.  But  the  spirit  of  make-believe  conquered  even  tne  bitterness 
of  recent  shame ;  and  my  clerk  took  his  orders,  and  fell  to  his  new  duties 
with  decorum  and  civility. 

"  Such  were  my  first  impressions  in  this  absurd  place  of  education.  .  .  ." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Business 

Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  on  "  A  Course 
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of  Study  for  Commercial  Colleges,"  printed  in  the  "  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898-9,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  2163-2174, 
and  reprinted  in  Appendix  C  (p.  315),  shows  what  is  considered  an 
attainable  ideal  for  business  colleges  at  the  present  time;  it 
does  not  appear  to  differ  widely  from  the  practice  of  the  best 
colleges.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  allotted  to  "business 
practice  "  is  "  three  hours  of  sixty  minutes  daily,  for  six  months," 
or  "  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths "  of  the  whole  time  given 
to  book-keeping  in  the  commercial  course. 

9.  Staff, — The  head  of  the  -staff  is  termed  "president" 
or  "principal"  He  is  in  many  cases  the  proprietor  of  the 
institution,  which  takes  his  name  {e,g,,  Coleman's  Business 
College). 

The  average  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  staff  to  that  of  the 
students,  cafculated  from  the  returns  for  1898-9  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  was  1  to  34.  But  this  ratio  varies 
greatly  in  different  colleges,  and  in  some  cases  falls  as  low  as  1 
to  100.  In  the  320  schools  mentioned  in  the  above  return, 
there  were  1,196  male,  and  585  female  teachers. 

10.  Individual  Teaxihing, — It  is  universally  recognized 
that  in  book-keeping,  where  absolute  accuracy  must  be  obtained, 
individual  teachmg  is  essential,  and  all  the  colleges  profess  to 
give  this.* 

11.  Fees, — ^The  fees  for  a  complete  business  course  in 
the  day  school,  vary  in  the  better  colleges  from  50  to  150  or 
even  200  dollars  (i.e.,  £10  to  £30  or  £40).t 

12.  Business  Education  for  Coloured  Students^— The 
returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1898-9  (vol.  ii.,  p.  2203), 
show  the  total  number  of  coloured  students  reported  as  receiving 
business  education  was  only  139  (81  men  and  58  women). 

III.  PuBUC  High  Schools. 

13.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  commercial  courses 
in  public  high  schools  during  the  last  tnree  sessions  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  was  as  follows : — 


The  movement  for  introducing  commercial  subjects  as  a 
serious  element  into  secondary  education  is  a  new  one,  dating 

*  Cf,  on  this  point,  Appendices  B  A  C,  pp.  302,  303  and  317,  and  p.  279, 
notej. 

t  Mr.  Bernard  de  Bear  gives  as  an  average  £20  a  year.  "  Proceedings 
of  the  International  Congress  on  Technical  Education,  London,  1897 " 
p.  189,  ' 
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back  very  few  years.*  Teaching  of  book-keeping  of  an  elemen- 
tary kind,  and  of  a  little  typewriting  and  shortnand  were  used 
previously  to  ear-mark  a  course  as  "commercial,"  "but  the 
instruction  given  until  recently  was  of  a  very  meagre  descrip- 
tion." f  But  at  present  the  high  schools  (the  pubhc  secondary 
schools  carrying  on  education  from  the  age  oi  14  to  18)  in  a 
number  of  cities  are  offering  distinct  and  separate  courses  for 
the  education  of  the  business  man,  comparable  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  secondary  school  for  the  professional  man,  and  distinct 
"commercial  high  schools,"  providing  such  courses  only,  are 
also  being  founded.  To  generalize  with  regard  to  a  movement  in 
its  infancy  is  impossible ;  one  can  only  point  to  b^innings  and 
probable  developments.  But  if  the  published  papers  on  the 
subject  are  to  be  trusted,  those  pressing  most  for  tne  establish- 
ment of  such  courses  and  schools  are  alive  to  the  difficulties 
before  them,  and  are  aware  that  to  make  an  efficient  business 
man,  a  training  in  purely  technical  matters  alone  would  be  of 
Uttle  avail  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  three-quarters  of 
the  curriculum  will  be  in  all  cases  the  curriculum  of^  the  ordi- 
nary "  English  course  "  of  the  high  schools  (insisting  greatly  on 
a  knowle(^e  of  English  and  American  Uterature,  ana  on  fiicility 
in  writing  and  speaking  the  mother  tongue),  while  one-quarter 
will  be  devoted  to  economics,  book-keeping,  and  other  business 
subjects 

In  Appendix  D  (p.  326)  will  be  found  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
William  E.  Doggett,  Assistant-Principal  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  on  the  "Commercial  High  School  Course" 
("Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,"  1900,  pp.  555-562).  He  groups  the  studies  as 
follows : — 

"  English  ;  Mathematics ;  Science  ;  Languages  *  History  and  Ciidcs  ; 
Commercial  Subjects  taught  separately  as  sucn,  including  Writing; 
Book-keeping ;  Arithmetic ;  Commercial  Laws ;  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing." 

and  proceeds : — 

'*  The  study  to  which  1  assign  the  first  place  in  the  Commercial  Hi^h 
School  Course  is  English,  by  which  1  mean  "the  art  of  expression  m 
conversation  and  writing,  and  on  one's  feet  in  public." 

But  while  in  providing  a  liberal  education  the  commercial 
hiffh  school  aims  at  doing  many  things  that  the  business  college 
did  not  try  to  do,  Mr.  Doggett  thinks  that  "  in  order  propeny 
to  fill  its  place  in  the  community  and  justify  its  existence  as  a 
school  supported  by    public  taxation,    the  commercial    high 

*  Cf,  a  paper  on  the  Advent  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  read  at  the 
National  Eaucation  Association  in  1899  ("Addresses  and  Proceedings," 
p.  1026),  in  which  the  author  refers  to  "  the  spontaneous  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  which  has  found  expression  .  .  . 
within  the  past  two  years." 

t  The  "sound  commercial  education"  of  many  English  prospectuses, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Sadler,  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects^  vol.  iii, 
p.  565,  1898. 
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school  must  teach  those  things  which  the  best  business  collies 
taught  in  a  manner  e<jually  thorough  and  practical"  Mr.  tL 
M.  Kowe  of  Baltimore,  m  a  paper  contributed  to  the  same  meet- 
ing (loc.  cit  p.  562)  on  "  The  Advantages  and  Difficulties  of 
introaucing  the  Commercial  Branches  in  Grammar  and  Hiffh 
Schools,"  insists  on  the  same  point,  and  especially  on  the 
necessity  for  the  combination  of  individual  with  class  teaching  in 
book-keeping  given  in  the  business  colleges,  and  for  the  use  of 
modem  methods  and  appliances.  "Where  trading  between 
students  is  conducted,"  writes  Mr.  Rowe,  "complete  office 
equipments  are  required."  The  statement  is  conditional,  it  is 
not  evident  if  either  of  the  writers  quoted  is  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  trading  S3rstem  m  the  form  employed  in 
business  colleges  (seep.  240,  above)  although  they  are  agreed  that 
the  efficiency  in  tecnnical  attainment  demanded  must  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  demanded  in  the  business  college.*  Mr. 
Doggett  sharply  delimits  secondary  from  higher  commercial 
education.  "I  do  not  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  public  secondary  school  to  teach  the  philosophy  of 
business  management,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  m  its  power  to 
do  so.  The  course  of  study  of  a  public  commercial  high  school 
must  be  exceedingly  strong  in  those  subjects  which  the  99  per 
cent,  of  those  who  attend  will  require  (the  essentials)  and,  if 
possible,  strong  in  those  branches  which  will  be  wanted  by  the 
1  per  cent,  who  are  expected  to  become  bank  presidents,  rail- 
road managers,  consuls,  promoters  of  vast  enterprises  and  the 
like." 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  a  four  years'  course  is  desirable, 
but  a  large  number  of  pupils  cannot  afford  to  stay  so  long  at  the 
high  school,  and  the  attempt  to  provide  a  course  satisfactory  for 
those  who  leave  early  and  for  those  who  go  through  the  school 
necessarily  involves  difficulties  which  must  be  taken  account  of 
in  judging  the  schemes  detailed  below. 

14.  The  forgoing  statements  of  ideals,  which  seem  to 
be  typical  statements,  will  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  more 
readily  the  significance  of  the  plans  actually  put  into 
practice. 

The  following  is  the  study  plan  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.!  The  numeral 
following  each  course  indicates  the  number  of  "recitation 
periods    (of  50  minutes  each)  devoted  to  it  per  week. 

*  In  the  view  of  Prof.  James  {loc,  cit  p.  28)  this  desideratum  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  commercial  courses  of  hi^h  schools. 

t  According  to  a  Memorandum  contributea  by  the  U.S.  C^ommissiouer  of 
Education  to  a  Report  on  Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States  (No. 
604,  Miscellaneous  Series,  published  by  the  Foreign  Office,  1899,)  the  Hon. 
Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  had 
been  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  Commercial  High  School  or 
Commercial  Department  in  the  Central  High  Stihool  since  1892.  The  City 
Council  chose  the  latter  on  the  score  of  economy. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  '  three  years '  course 
of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  intended  for  pupils  of  from 
14  or  15  to  17  or  18,  who  have  finished  the  course  in  the  Lower 
Gymnasium,  Real  Gymnasium,  or  Lower  Roalschule,  quoted  by 
Prof.  James  in  his  Report  on  Commercial  Education  in 
Europe.  (Reprinted  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion tor  1895-6,  p.  738.) 
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COUBSB    OF    STUDY. 

Rehired  studies.  Hours 

First  year's  course :  per  week, 

German 3 

French 3 

English  or  Italian 3 

Commercial  geography 2 

History  - -  2 

Mathematics 4 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Commercial  knowledge  and  work  in  the  model  office      -        -        -  3 

Physics 3 

Natural  history 2 

Penmanship 2 

Total 30 

Second  yearns  course  :  

German 2 

French 3 

English  or  Italian 3 

Conmiercial  geography 2 

History   -- 2 

Mathematics 2 

Commercial!arithmetic 3 

Bookkeeping 4 

Letterwriting  -        -        -        - 2 

Commercial  law  and  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  -        -        -  2 

Chemistry  and -chemical  terms 3 

Study  of  products 2 

Total 30 

Third  year's  course :  

German 2 

French 3 

English  or  Italian 3 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics 2 

General  and  commercial  history 2 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Political  arithmetic 2 

International  trade  and  its  usages -  2 

Model  office 5 

Commercial  law  and  laws  relating  to  trade 2 

Political  economy 3 

Study  of  products 2 

Total 31 

Elective  stvdies. 

1.  Practical  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory : 

Four  hours  per  week  for  the  second  and  third  years. 
Tuition,  10  florins  per  semester. 

2.  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  for  study  of  products : 

For  the  third-year  students. 
Tuition,  5  florms  per  semester. 

3.  Study  of  customs,  laws,  and  practical  work  in  details  of  customs  adminis- 

trations : 
For  study  of  third  year,  two  hours  per  week. 
Gratuitous. 

4.  Stenography: 

In  two  one-year  courses,  each  two  hours  per  week. 
Gratuitous  for  all  students  of  the  academy. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Philadelphia  scheme,  which  by  its 
preservation  of  Latin  (after  the  model  of  the  German  Keal' 
Gymnasien)  represents  the  views  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
advocates  of  secondary  commercial  education  (or  probably  a 
compromise  between  opponents  and  advocates)  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  Vienna  scneme.  It  is  impossible  to  offer  a  satis- 
fieujtory  judgment  of  the  teaching  merely  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
grammes. But  the  Vienna  programme  probably  represents  a 
minimiun  of  the  studies  callea  "  liberal,"  tne  Philadelphia  one  a 
maximum,  and  we  may  expect  other  American  schemes  to  lie 
between  these  two  extremes.  A  feature  which  they  possess 
in  common  is  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  absence  or 
deficiency  of  which  in  Enriish  schools  of  all  kinds  is  the  most 
remarkable  defect  of  our  eaucation. 

In  1896,  a  type  of  two  years*  commercial  course  was  offered  by 
the  Brooklyn  Boys*  High  School,  of  which  the  curriculum  is 
printed  in  Appendix  F  (p.  339),  together  with  the  curricula  of  the 
classical,  Uberal,  and  scientific  courses,  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
From  this  commercial  course  a  Commercial  High  School  with  a 
three  years*  course  was  developed  and  estabUsned  in  Brookljm 
in  1900.t    We  give  its  curriculum  below. 

FiBST  Year. 


First  Term* 

Per- 
iods 

6 
4 
3 

4 
3 
6 

25 

Second  Term. 

Per- 
iods 

English 

Qennaa  or  Spanish    • 

Hist— Eng.  and  Mod.  Europe  • 

Arithmetic 

Ck»mmercial  Geography 
Penmanship  and  Acooonts* 

English   ..... 
German  or  Spanish 
Hist.— Eng.  and  Mod.  Europe 
Arithmetic      .... 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Penmanship  and  Accounts  *  • 

5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
6 

23 

Second  Year. 


First  Term. 


English       .... 

German  ot  Spanish    • 

Hbtory,  American,  and  Civics 

Physics,  or  a  second  language 

Stenography* 

Algebra  *   •        ... 

Accounts*  .... 


Per- 
iods 


4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 


Second  Term. 


25 


English 

Grerman  or  Spanish 

History,  American,  and  Civics 

Physics,  or  a  second  language 

Stenography* 

Algebra*         .        .        .        . 

Accounts^      .        .        .        . 


Per- 
iods 


4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
8 
4 

25 


t  The  school  possesses  a  staff  of  28  teachers  receiving  salaries  ranging 
from  1,300  to  3,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  Principal  receives  5.000  dollars. 
The  scmool  has  about  600  pupils.  Mr.  Do^tt,  who  has  kindly  furnished 
the  writer  with  most  of  the  information  given  about  the  school,  writes : 
**  There  is  a  great  demand  (far  exceeding  the  supply)  for  graduates  from  our 
school.  They  are  able  to  start  at  from  6  dollars  to  15  dollars  a  week,  and, 
as  a  rule,  advancement  is  rapid." 
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Third  Year. 


First  Tenn. 


English 

German  or  Spanish 

History  of  Commerce 

Chemistry,  or  a  second  language 

Commercial  Law  * 

Geometry  • 

Stenography  *    - 

Typewriting  •     - 

Accounts  *  - 


Per- 
iods 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


25 


Second  Term. 


English 

German  or  Spanish 
History  of  Commerce 
Chemistry,  or  a  second  language 
Commercial  Law  * 
Geometry 
Stenography  * 
Typewriting* 
Accounts  * 


Per- 
iods 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


25 


The  figures  opposite  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  periods  per  week 
assigned  to  its  study.    A  period  is  forty-five  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  two  periods  per  week  for  drawing,  and  one 
period  for  music  and  one  for  physical  culture. 

In  the  above  scheme  subjects  which  may  be  considered  as 
purely  technical  have  been  starred.  In  these  are  included 
neither  Commercial  (Jeography  nor  History  of  Commerce,  which, 
if  projperly  taught,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  "  Uberal "  studies. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  niunber  of  "  periods "  devoted  to 
technical  studies  is  48,  as  against  100  devotea  to  Uberal  studies. 

Mr.  I.  O.  Crissy  has  kindly  supplied  a  typical  four  years' 
course,  which,  with  slight  modifications,  is  now  in  use  in  many 
high  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  table  each  "  count "  represents  torty-tive  minutes  a  day, 
five  days  in  the  week,  for  ten  weeks. 

First  Year. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Counts. 

First  Year  English  (2) 
„       „    German  (2) 
PhjTsiology  and  Hygiene  (2) 

First  Year  English  (2) 

„       „     €rerman(2) 
Elementary  Book-keeping  (2)    - 

4 

4 

4 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Counts. 

Second  Year  German  (2) 
Algebra  or  Geometry  (3) 
Roman  History  or  Drawing  (2) 

Second  Year  German  (2)    • 
Algebra  or  Geometry"(2)    - 
English  History  (2)    - 

4 
4 

4 
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Third  Yeab. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Counts. 

Physics  or  Chemistry  with 
laboratory  work  (2) 

Advanced  U.S.  History  (2) 

Civics  (2) 

Stenography,  50  words  (2) 

Physics  or  Chemistry  with  labor- 
atory work  (2)        -        -        - 

Commercial  Geography  (2) 

History  of  Commerce  (1)   - 

Commercial  Law  (2)  - 

4 
4 
3 

4 

Fourth  Year. 


First  Term* 

Second  Term. 

Counts. 

Advanced  Book-keeping  (2) 
Business  Arithmetic  (2) 
Typewriting  (2) 

Business  Writing  (1) 

Business  Practice  and  Methods  (2) 

Economics  (2)     • 

Stenography    (100   words    per 
minute)  (2)      -        -        -        • 

Business  English  (2)  - 

4 

4 
4 

3 

Vocal  music,  physical  culture  and  rhetorical  (i,e.  composition)  exercises 
throughout  the  course.  Lectures  and  ''quizzes  througnout  the  last  two 
years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fourth  year  is  mainly  devoted  to 
technical  commercial  work,  while  in  the  first  two  years  only  two 
*  coimts  *  altogether  are  given  to  it! 

In  the  Boston  High  Schools  the  commercial  course,  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee  in  1897,  covers  two  ^ears.  About 
half  the  time  is  devoted  to  general  secondary  studies  in  English, 
history,  etc.,  and  the  other  half  to  commercial  subjects :  penman- 
ship and  commercial  forms,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keep- 
ing, mercantile  law,  stenography  and  typewriting,  commercial 
geography.* 

In  tne  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  there 
is  a  commercial  course  of  three  years  (the  other  courses  being  of 
four  years).  About  five  hours  a  week,  approximately  one-third 
of  the  time,  is  given  to  strictly  commercial  subjects,  the  rest 
being  of  a  ^neral  nature.* 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  Business  High  School, 
established  m  1890,  which  for  long  was  the  only  business 
high  school  in  the  United  States  supported  wholly  from  pubUc 
funds.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for 
other  high  schools  in  the  city  and  presuppose  the  completion  of 
the  eight  vear  course  of  the  elementary  schools  (differing  in  this 
from  uie  business  colleges,  which  are  open  to  all).  The  course 
of  study  is  as  follows : — 

First  Year :  English  grammar  and  literature,  business  arithmetic,  book- 
keeoing,  penmanship,  shorthand,  typewriting  or  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  Year  :  English  grammar  and  literature,  book-keeping  and  business 
practice,  commercial  law  and  commercial  geography,  shorthand,  type- 
writing, advanced  mechanical  drawing. 

*  Cf.  E.  J.  James,  loc*  cit  p.  27. 
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The  school  had  310  students  (160  males  and  150  females)  in 
1890-1,  601  students  and  20  teachers  in  1897-8.  The  average 
age  of  students  entering  is  16-17  years. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  was  obviously  drawn  up  before 
the  new  movement  had  made  itself  felt ;  and  the  school  provides 
a  superior  kind  of  "business-college"  education,  rather  than 
secondary  education. 

15.  The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  37  public  high 
schools,  having  commercial  courses,  with  an  aggregate  of  24,669 
pupils,  was  38*90  dollars,  the  extreme  figures  in  schools  being 
26*81  dollars  at  Trenton  (N.J.)  High  School,  with  498  pupils,  and 
78*02  dollars  at  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  High  School,  with  116  pupils.* 
This  figure  was  calculated  for  all  the  pupils — it  is  assumea  that 
the  cost  for  the  Commercial  Course  is  the  same  as  for  the  other 
courses.  (For  further  remarks  on  secondary  commercial  educa- 
tion, see  the  next  section,  and  also  pp.  279-285.) 

IV. — Private  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  Public 

AND  Private  Normal  Schools. 

16.  The  commercial  courses  in  these  schools  offer  the 
same  kind  of  variety  in  aim  and  efficiency  as  those  in  the 
public  schools,  some  being  of  the  "liberal,"  others  of  the 
"technical"  type.  Few  details  are  available  with  regard  to 
the  normal  schools,  which  are  classed  by  Pro£  James  with 
the  private  secondary  schools.  Many  of  these  institutions 
indeed,  devote  their  energies  mainly  to  completing  an  in- 
sufficient school  education  rather  than  to  the  special  training  of 
the  teacher,  f 

The  work  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Arts,  Science,  and 
Industry  at  Philadelphia  is  quoted  by  Prof.  James  as  a  very 
good  type  of  the  best  work  which  private  endowed  institutions 
can  do  m  the  field  of  commercial  education.  From  the  account 
of  the  institution,  given  by  Prof  James,  which  is  reprinted  in 
Appendix  H  (p.  342),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  school  is  con- 
ducted on  entirely  different  lines  from  the  commercial  section  of 
the  Philadelphia  High  School.  Its  two  vears'  course,  intended 
for  pupils  ot  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  which  may  be  compared, 
therefore,  with  the  final  two  years*  course  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  is  almost  entirely  technical,  and  similar  in  aim  to  the 
course  of  the  Vienna  School  (p.  256). 

It  is  difficult  to  regard  the  teaching  of  such  a  school  as  a 
branch  of  secondary  education  in  any  sense,  J  the  secondary 

*  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1897-98,"  vol.  ii.  p.  2450. 

t  Monographs  on  Education,  etc,  edited  by  Prof.  N.  M.  Butler.  The 
Trainini^  of  Teachers,  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  vol.  i,  p.  380  (separate 
pagination,  p.  22). 

y^  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  of  the  Foreign  Office."  Miscellaneous 
Series,  No.  604,  p.  47. 
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education  of  the  students  being  supposed  to  be  complete  when 
they  enter.  It  may  more  justly  be  compared  to  the  Business 
Hi^h  School  of  New  York;  ana  the  better  business  colleges,  for 
which  no  doubt  it  will  serve  as  a  model. 


V. — UNivERsrriES  and  Colleges. 

17.  Commercial  Courses  given  in  universities  and 
collies,  of  which  the  United  States  offer  such  varied  types, 
are  of  two  kmds. 

The  first  is  comparable  to  the  purely  technical  courses,  given 
in  business  colleges  or  in  the  Drexel  Institute  (see  p.  260),  no 
doubt  varying  greatly  in  scope  and  value  in  different  institu- 
tions. Of  the  commercial  courses  given  in  the  191 "  Universities 
and  Colleges,"  with  6,463  commercial  students,  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898-9,  (vol. 
ii,  p.  2174)  the  vast  majority  belong  to  this  first  kind,  and  no- 
thmg  further  can  be  addfed  with  regard  to  them  here.*  But  in 
a  few  of  the  university  institutions  of  the  higher  class,  higher 
commercial  schools  have  been  founded,  comparable  with  the 
schools  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Leipzig,  and  our  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  it  is  with  the  treatment  of  commercial  subjects 
from  "  the  University  stand-point "  in  the  English  sense  that  it  is 
intended  to  deal  in  the  present  section. 

Speaking  in  December,  1900,  on  the  Relation  of  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  Higher  Commercial  Education,!  before  the 
American  Economic  Association  at  Ann  Arbor,  Prof.  James 
gave  an  account  of  the  movement  which  must  be  quoted. 

"  The  movement  in  this  country  for  college  and  university  training  for 
the  future  business  man  seems  to  nave  entered,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
upon  a  new  era  in  its  history.  Twent;r  years  ago.  when  I  first  began  to 
insist  that  our  business  classes  stood  m  need  of  nigher  special  or  profes- 
sional education,  and  that  this  education  should  be  given  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  my  voice  was  like  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
unheeded  either  by  the  business  world,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  college 
world  on  the  other. 

*'  Even  up  to  within  ten  years  only  one  institution  of  high  rank  had  been 
found  willing  to  move  in  this  direction  and  to  accord  a  half-nearted  and  timid 
supijort  to  the  idea.  To-day,  at  least  a  dozen  of  our  leading;  institutions, 
and  in  this  list  one  half-do2sen  of  our  most  prominent  institutions,  have 
decided  to  organize  departments,  whose  primary  function  is  that  of  furnish- 
ing a  higher  training  for  commercial  life. 

"  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  led  the  way,  ne«urly  twenty  years  ago, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  in 
1881,  though  the  real  work  was  not  begun  until  1883. 

•  C/,  the  Foreign  Office  Report  referred  to  above  (p.  260,  note  J). 
We  give  in  Appendix  I  (p.  346),  the  details  of  courses  offered  in  eleven 
public  colleges  of  this  kind.  A  syllabus  of  the  school  of  business  attached 
to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  in  the  library  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  syllabus  of  the  business 
colle£[es  of  the  higher  class,  in  which  the  element  of  advertisement  is  less 
promment 

t  "  The  Relation  of  our  Colleges  and  Universities  to  Higher  Commercial 
£4ucationy''  an  address  ...  by  Edmund  J,  James, 
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"  The  University  of  Chicago,  although  its  original  announcement  in  1892 
included  the  scheme  of  a  College  of  Practical  Affairs,  did  not  carry  out  the 

?lan  till  July  1st,  1898,  when  it  opened  a  College  of  Commerce  and 
'olitics.  The  University  of  California  began  similar  work  in  its  College 
of  Commerce  in  August,  and  the  University  of  Ohio  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  Columbia  University  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  four  years' 
college  course  in  the  year  1899,  which  will  be  put  into  working  operation 
as  soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained.*  In  the  year  1900  the  following 
institutions  inau^rated  the  work  :  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  of  Finance ;  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  its 
department  of  Commerce  and  Economics ;  New  York  University  in  its 
Scnool  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finajice:  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  its  special  courses  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration; and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  its  School  of  Commerce. 
The  University  of  Illinois  has  requested  the  legislature  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  17,500  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  department, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  University  of  Iowa  will  make  a  similar 
request." 

To  this  account  must  be  added  the  following  important  details, 
from  the  report  by  Dr  W.  T.  Harris,  previously  referred  to  (see 
note,  p.  260).  "About  ten  years  ago  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  began  to  direct  the  attention  of  educators  and  the 
public  to  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  professional  training  for 
young  men  preparing  for  business  life.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  nna  out  what  was  being  done  in  this  direction  in 
the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  found  that  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  only  institution 
offering  a  course  of  study  of  a  grade  comparable  with  the  r^ular 
collegiate  course,  and  specializing  those  subjects  most  important 
to  thorough  training  for  business  and  citizenship.  At  the 
request  of  this  committee,  Dr.  £dmund  J.  James,  then  professor 
in  the  Wharton  School,  gave  an  exposition  of  the  aim  and  ends 
of  this  school  in  a  valuable  paper  road  before  the  Association  at 
Saratoga  in  1890,  in  which  he  also  discussed  the  situation  ot 
business  education  in  general  in  the  United  States.  The  associa- 
tion adopted  resolutions,  recommending  the  organization  of 
departments  similar  to  the  Wharton  School  in  other  universities 
and  colleges.  Prof.  James  was  then  invited  to  visit  the  leading 
educational  centres  of  Europe,  and  examine  their  best  com- 
mercial schools,  and  present  a  report  on  the  subject.  Prof. 
James  presented  his  report  to  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
in  1893.  It  was  printed  by  the  Association,  and  was  greeted  by 
educators  and  business  men,  as  the  most  valuable  contribution 
in  aid  of  higher  commercial  education  yet  made  in  this  countrv.f 
rhe  agitation  begun  by  the  American  Bankers*  Association  nas 
result^  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  departments  in  at 
least  two  Universities,  those  of  California  and  Chicago,  the 
improvement  of  business  courses  in  a  number  of  colleges,  and 
the  organization  of  such  courses  in  other  colleges,  and  in  many 
public  and  private  high  schools  and.  academies.^ 


t  Repnn 


276  and  405. 
leprinted  in  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Comiuissioner  of  Education  for 
1896-6. 
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18.  The  history  of  the  Wharton  School  is  particularly 
significant  and  interesting.  We  quote  in  extcnso  from  Pro£ 
James's  address  at  Ann  Arbor. 

"The  Wharton  School  was  founded  in  1881.  Its  course  was  at  first  only 
two  years,  beginning  with  the  junior  vear  in  college.*  Its  curriculum  was 
composed  largely  of  the  ordinary  college  subjects,  taught  by  men  already 
appointed  to  teach  in  the  University.  The  experiment  naturally  failed, 
and  there  was  talk  of  handing  back  the  endowment  to  Mr.  Wharton,  on 
the  ground  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  special  demand  for  such  instruction. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  m&ke  a  new  departure.  Albert  S.  Bolles  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mercantile  Law  and  Practice,  in  February,  1883, 
and  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  department ;  Robert  Kllis 
Thompson  was  retained  as  Professor  of  Political  Economy ;  Edmund 
J.  James  was  called  as  Professor  of  Public  Finance  and  Administration  ; 
and  John  Bach  M'Master,  as  Professor  of  American  History,  Political, 
Ck>nstitutional,  and  Industrial,  both  beginning  work  in  December,  1883. 
A  new  era  was  thus  opened  for  the  school,  though  the  two  year  curriculum, 
which  was  open  to  students  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  in 
college,  was  retained. 

When  Albert  S.  Bolles  accepted  a  position  in  the  State  Government  at 
Harrisburg,  Edmund  J.  James  was  entrusted  with  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  school,  and  later  appointed  Director.  For  admission  to  the 
curriculum,  now  lengthened  from  two  to  four  years,  were  demanded  in 
ffeneral  the  same  requisites  as  for  the  classical  or  technical  colleges.t 
Many  new  courses  were  added  with  a  re.sult  of  strengthening  and  estab- 
lishing the  department  more  firmly.  Instructors  were  appointed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  accounting,  transportation,  banking,  journalism,  and 
other  practical  subjects,  besides  additional  instructors  in  economics  and 
politics.  The  four  year  plan  thus  adopted  by  the  Wharton  School,  has  been 
accepted  ....  by  most  of  our  institutions  which  have  undertaken  this 
work.  As  an  evidence  of  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  instruction^  the  fact 
may  be  stated  that  while  the  Wharton  School  course  is  one  of  a  lar^e 
number  of  elective  courses  oflfered  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  it 
has  a  greater  attendance  than  the  average  of  the  courses.  The  following 
table  shows  the  attendance  from  1896  to  1901  :— - 

1901     -        -    135 


1895  - 

-  113 

1898  - 

-  87 

1896  - 

-   97 

1899  - 

-  94 

1897  • 

>  101 

1900  - 

-  125 

The  syllabuses  of  the  Wharton  School  are  reprinted  in 
Appendix  K  (pp.  348-368) ;  they  are  summarised  brieny  in  what 
follows : — 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  school  (as  to  the  other  sections 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  on  passing  an  entrance 
exammation,  which  differs  mainly  from  similar  entrance  exam- 
inations  in  England  by  its  remiirements  in  English  literature,  an 
obligatory  subject  for  all  candidates.  The  school  oflFers  five  courses. 

(a)  A  four  year  course  in  Finance  and  Economy,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics. 

(6)  A  four  year  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry. 

(c)  A  two  year  course  in  Social  Work. 

(d)  A  two  year  course  in  Business,  Practice,  and  Banking. 

♦  The  third  year  of  the  four  years'  coarse. 

t  "College"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  Faculty." 
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(e)  A  two  year  course  in  Commerce,  Diplomacy,  and  Inter- 
•     national  Law ;  designed  to  prepare  for 

(1)  The  diplomatic  service;  (2)  The  conduct  of 
international  commercial  relations  with  special 
reference  to  South  America,  and  the  Far  East. 

Four  Year  Course  in  Financr  and  Economy. 

Fre»hman  Tear, 


EngliNh  Composition 
English  Language 
German  or  French 

r  Mathematics  or 

\  Practical  Economic  Problems 


Hre. 


2 
1 
3 

2 
2 


American  History    - 

Accounting      .        .        .        . 

Physical  and  Economic  Geo- 
Kraphy 

Constitutional  Law  • 

Journalism       .        .        .        . 


Hrs. 


2 
3 

2 
2 

1 


Sophomore  Tear, 


English  Literature     - 
German  or  French 
European  History 
Practical  Finance  and  Foreign 
Exchange    .... 
Business  Law     .        -        .        . 


Hrs. 


2 

3 
3 

2 
1 


Hrs. 


Theory  and  Geography  of  Com- 
merce        .        .        .        . 
Political  Economy 
Legislative  Procedure 
Journalism       .        .        .        . 
Public  Speaking  (Optional)     - 


2 
2 
1 

2 

1 


Junior  Tear, 


Courses  covering  sixteen  hours  a  week  to  be  selected  by  the 
student  from  the  following : — 


Logic  and  Ethics 
English  Literature     - 

Economics 

Sociology 

Modem  Legislative  Problems    • 
American  History 
Modem  European  History 
English  Industrial  Development 
Money  and  Credit 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 


Elementary  Common  Law 

Roman  Law     .... 

Industrial  Development  of  the 
United  States       - 

Journalism       .        -        .        . 

Charities  and  Correction 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution  - 

Practical  Politics     • 


Hrs. 


2 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
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Senior  Tear. 

Courses  covering  sixteen  hours  a  week  to  be  selected  by  the 
student  from  the  following : — 


Pnblic  Finance  - 
Public  Administration 
English  Civilisation  • 
Social  Keformers 
European  History 
American  History 
Transport  - 
Colonial  Government 
Panics  and  Depressions 
Corporation  Finance  - 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


American  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Relations 
Principles  of  Government 

Municipal  Government   - 
International  Law   - 
English  Legal  Institutions 

Court  Decisions  on  the  Federal 
Constitution 

Journalism       .... 


Four  Year  Course  in  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Freshman  Year, 


Hrs. 


2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 


Hrf. 


English  Composition  - 

English  Language 
Mathematics      -        .        .        . 

or  Chemistry 

or  Practical  Economic  Pro- 
blems*    -        .        .        - 
Accounting        .        .        .        . 


1 
2 
4 

2 
3 


Hrs. 


Physical  and  Economic  Geo- 
graphy   

Constitutional  Law 
Two  of  the  foiiotving 

French 

German 

American  History 


i    3 


Sophomore  Year, 


English  Literature 

Practical  Finance  and  Foreign 

Exduudge     - 
Bufliness  Law 
Theory  and  Geography  of  Com 

merce  .... 


Hrs. 


2 

2 
I 


I 


Political  Economy  - 
L^islative  Procedure 
Public  Speaking  (Optional) 
Two  of  the  follotaing 
Grerman    -       -       .        - 
French     .... 
European  History    - 


Hrs. 

2 
1 
I 

3 
3 

3 


♦  For  those  only  who  present  higher  mathematics  for  entrance  examina- 
tion. 

e348  T 
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Junior  Tecw, 


No  Studies  are  prescribed  as  obligatory.  Courses  covering 
sixteen  hours  a  week  to  be  selected  oy  tne  student  of  which 
twelve  are  to  be  taken  from  the  following : — 


Economics  - 
American  Commerce  - 
Money  apnd  Banking  • 
Ck)mmercial  Treaties  • 
Corporation  Law 
Commercial  Products 
English  Literature 


Hrs. 


2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 


Industrial  History  - 
Economic  Resources  of  Europe 

and  the  United  States 
Recent  Changes  in  Industry    • 
Modem  Legislative  Prohlems  - 
Field -Work.  Study  of  Business 

Methods* 


His. 


2 

I 
2 


Senior  Ttwr, 


No  studies  are  prescribed  as  obligatory.  Coiuises  coverini 
sixteen  hours  a  week  are  to  be  selectea  by  the  student,  of  whicl 
twelve  are  to  be  taken  from  the  following : — 


Finance       -        -        - 
European  Commerce  - 
Colonial  Government  - 
Economic  Resources  of  Tropical 
Countries     .        .        .        - 

Causes  of  Industrial  Supremacy 


Hrs. 


2 
2 

2 

2 
2 


English  Civilisation 

International  Law   • 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution  • 

International  Trade  and  Ship- 
ping       


Inland  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion        

Commercial  Credits  - 


Hrs. 


2 

2 
2 


1 
1 


CouBSB  IN  Social  Work. 

[This  course  of  the  Wharton  School  does  not  come  under  the 
head  of  Commercial  Education,  and  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
sake  of  completeness.] 

♦  With  reference  to  this  course,  the  syllabus  adds,  that  "  the  students 
visit  the  larger  industrial  establisnments  of  Philadelphia,  and  studv  the 
organization  and  extent  of  the  business  done  by  each  of  them.  This  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  methods  of  conducting  business  in  the  leading 
branches  of  transportation,  manufacturing  and  commerce.  Some  lecturea 
are  given  by  men  actually  engaged  in  business." 
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Ck>uBSB  IN  Business  Pbagtiob  and  Banking, 


First  Year. 


Subject. 

Hours  per  Week. 

1st  Term. 

2nd  Term. 

1.  Accounting 

3 

- 

2.  Corporation  Accounting 

- 

3 

3.  Physical  and  Economic  Geography    • 

2 

2 

4.  The  Money  Market 

2 

— 

5.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 

- 

2 

6.  Banking  Law  and  Practice         .... 

1 

1 

7.  Problems  in  Economics  and  Finance  • 

2 

2 

8.  American  History      ... 

2 

2 

9.  American  Political  Institutions - 

2 

— 

10.  European  Political  Institutions  .... 

- 

2 

11.  English  Composition 

2 

2 

12.  English  Language       --"-..- 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Second  Tear. 


Hours  per  Week. 


Subject. 


18.  Business  Law 

14.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit 

16.  Modem  Banks  of  Issue  and  Deposit  • 

16.  Political  Economy      .        .        .        - 

17.  History  of  Banking    -        -        -        - 

18.  Panics  and  Depressions 

19.  Investment  and  Speculation 

20.  Financing  of  Trusts  and  Corpcirations 

21.  Monetary  History       .       .       -       . 

22.  Public  Finance 

23.  American  Commerce  -       -       -       - 

24.  English  Literature      .        .        .        - 
26.  English  Literature      .... 


2nd  Term. 


63itt 


1  2 
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Course  in  Ck)MMBRCE,  Diplomacy-,  and  International  Law. 


First  Year. 

Hrs. 
2 

Second  Year. 

Hrs. 

I.  American  Diplomacy 

10.  Recent  Diplomatic  His- 
tory of  Europe 

±  Confititutional  Law 

2 

2 

3.  Moilern  Legislative  Problems 

2 

11.  International  Law     • 

2 

4.  Political  Economy 

2 

12.  Jurisprudence,  or  Money 
ana  Banking  • 

2 

5.  American  Ck>mmerce  and 
Commercial  Relations 

2 

13.  Government  of  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  - 

2 

6.  Practical     Finance     and 
Foreign  Exchange 

2 

14.  European  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Relations   • 

2 

7.  Race  Traits  and  Distribution 

1 

15.  Economics - 

2 

8.  Economic     Resources    of 

Europe  and  the  United 

16.  Public  Finance  • 

2 

States  (with  Exercises  in 
Research  Work) 

2 

17.  Economic  Resources   of 
Tropical  Countries  (in- 
duoing  Asia  and  South 

9.  English  (Expository  Com- 

position) 

I 

America) 

2 

19.  The  Collie  of  Commerce  and  Politics  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  can  hardly  be  said  at  present  to  offer 
"h^her  commercial  education"  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Umversity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  four  years*  curriculum, 
leading  up  to  a  d^ee  of  Bachelor  in  Philosophy,  includes  little 
or  nothing  not  included  in  English  University  Courses  on 
PoUtical  &onomy  and  Political  Science.  There  are  no  special 
technical  courses,  f 

♦  Any  one  desiring  to  enter  for  this  course,  must  first  satisfy  the 
Committee  on  SpeciafStudents  that  he  is  qualified  to  undertake  the  work. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  University  of  Chicago  has  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Wharton  School,  and  has  appointed  a  number  of 
'*  merchants,  practical  bankers,  and  other  leaders  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world  "  as  teachers  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  and  the  list 
given  belo^  is  to  be  extended.  The  following  appointments  toprofessor- 
ships  have  been  made  (according  to  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  Wednesday 
morning,  September  25th,  1901,  from  which  the  information  in  this 
note  is  derived) : — 

Franklin  H.  Head,— /»wi  Industry, 

H.  F.  J.  PoRTKR,  of  the  Bethany  Steel  Qom^ny— Steel, 

Jabces  H.  Eckels,  ex-Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,— 
Banking, 

E.  H.  Abbot,  of  Boston, — Railroad  Finance, 

George  F.  Stone,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, — Boards  oj 
Trade, 

Paul  Morton, — Railroad  Organization, 

Louis  Jackson,  of  the  St.  raul  Railroad— i?at/fm.y  and  Industrial 
Development, 

James  Makin, — Place  o/ Advertising  in  Business, 

A.  F.  Deans,  of  the  Springfield  Insurance  Company— /n«*raw;€. 

"Journalists  and  diplomats'*  says  the  Chicago  Chroniclcy  "will  be  enrolled 
on  the  layman  staff  at  a  later  stage.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  managing  editor  of  a  leading  Chicago  paper ;  and  a  course 
of  lectures  on  *  Socialism  *  (?  social  work)  by  some  man  identified  with  the 
practical  work.  An  industrial  museum  is  also  to  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  University." 
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The  unit  of  work  in  the  collie  is  a  "  major,"  a  course  pursued 
for  five  days  in  the  week  during;  one  quarter. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  CoU^e  (covering  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course)  is  as  follows  (18  majors) : — 


Political  Economy 

-    1  major 

English 

3  majors 

Political  Science  - 

'        •    1  major 

Mathematics 

2  majors 

History 

-    3  majors 

Science 

>    2  majors 

Sociology     - 

•    1  major 

Elective  * 

1  major 

French  or  German 

•    4  majors 

Elocution 

2  hours  a  week 
during  2  quarters 

Physical  Cultnre 

-    4    half -hours   a 

week  during  the 
6  quarters 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Collie  (covering  the  second  two  years 
of  the  cdurse)  is  as  follows,  18  majors,  half  prescribed,  half  elective. 
The  prescribed  courses  are  given  below: — (See  Appendix  L, 
p.  369).  „  _ 

(Principles  of  Political  Economy  •  •  •  -  1  major 
Economic  and  Social  History 1  major 
Puhlic  Finance 1  major 

r Federal  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  1  major 

^    *^    J  Intit)duction  to  the  Common  Law 1  major 

1  major 
1  major 
1  major 

1  major 


Science 


I  The  Elements  of  International  Law         .... 

(Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  -     '  * 
Recent  American  History 

r  Sociological    Conception   of  Society  (considered  with 
Sociology  {      reference  to  .  .  .  PoUtics) 

20.  The  University  of  Califomia  is  organizinfj  an  ex- 
tensive course,  even  wider  in  range  than  that  of  the  Umversity  of 
Pennsylvania ;  but  the  scheme  is  still  inchoate. 

21.  The  four  years'  course  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(see  also  Appendix  M,  pp.  370-374)  is  as  follows : — 


Freshman  Tear, 


Ist  Semester. 


Economic  Geography 
Economic  History  of  England 
Gemmn,  French,  or  Spanish 
English       .... 
Physics       .... 
Trigonometry     - 
Drill  and  Gymnastics 


2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 


18 


Economic  Geography 
American  History   • 
Foreign  Language  continued 
English    -        -        '    _ : , 
Physics    .... 


Drill  and  Gymnastics 


Hr8 


2 
4 
4 

a 

3 


IS^ 


*  This  term  is  used  for  a  course  selected  at  the  option  of  the  student 
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Sophomore  Year, 


Ist  Semester. 

Hrs, 

2nd  Semester. 

Hrs. 

HiBtory  of  Commerce 

Mediseval  HiBtory 

Foreign  Language,  continued    - 

Chemistry          .... 

£tiglish 

Elective 

Drill  and  Gymnastics 

2 

3 
2 
4 
2 

3 
2 

18 

Bnsiness  Organization  and  Man- 
agement      .... 

Elementary  Economics   • 

Modem  History 

Foreign  Language,  continued 

Chemistry       .        .       .        - 

Elective 

Drill  and  Gymnastics 

2 
3 

3 
2 

4 

2 

2 

• 

18 

JwUor  Year, 


1st  Semester. 

Hrs. 

3 
2 
2 

3 

8 

18 

2nd  Semester. 

Hrs. 

Commercial  Law 

Transportation 

l^oreign  Language)  continued    • 

Nineteenth  Century  History     • 

Elective      .       •        -        .       . 

Money  and  Banking 

Transportation 

Foreign  Language,  continued 

Generation  and  Transmission 
of  Power      »       .       -       - 

Elective  -       -       -       -       - 

3 
2 
2 

3 

8 

18 

Mentor  Ksor. 


1st  Semester. 

Hrs. 

3 
3 

2 
2 

8 
18 

2nd  Semester. 

Hrs. 

Bocial  and  Economic  Legislation, 
including  tariff  laws,  consular 
regulations,  labour  laws 

Materials  of  Commerce 

Foreign  Language,  continued    « 

Thesis 

Elective      -       -       ^       .       . 

Social  and  Economic  Legislation 

Materials  of  Commerce   " 
Foreign  Language,  continued  • 

Thesis 

Elective 

3 

3 

2 
2 

8 

18 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  course  is  distinguished  by  the 
inclusion  of  obligatory  scientific  courses.  While  alternative 
courses  like  those  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  not 
been  drawn  up,  the  choice  of  studies  allows  the  student  to  select 
a  course  fitting  him  for  the  special  business  career  he  intends  to 
follow. 
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22.  The  course  "tentatively  proposed"  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  is  on  the  same  lines  as  tne  courses  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.*  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  (1st  and  2nd)  years 
of  the  imdergraduate,  are  to  be  devoted  to  general  studies 
(which  mtLst  include  French,  German,  and  history) ;  the  Junior 
and  Senior  (3rd  and  4th)  years,  to  a  course  contaming  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  instruction.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  the  scheme  proposed  is  much  less  specialized  than  that  of 
the  University  of  rennsylvania. 

The  courses  suggested  are  as  follows : — 

First  Year  of  Commercial  Course  (3rd  University  Year). 
(Sixteen  hours  a  week  made  up  of  the  '*  required  "  and  "  elective "  studies.) 


Required. 

Hrs. 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

Elective. 

Hrs. 

Economics         .... 
Modem  Languages    - 

English 

American  CivU  Institutions 
Accounting        .... 

History 

Logic 

Mathematics    -        -        -        - 

Physics 

Sociology          .... 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

Second  Year  of  Commercial  Course  (4th  University  Year). 
(Sixteen  hours  a  week,  as  before.) 


Required. 

Hrs. 

Elective. 

Hrs. 

Economics 

Constitutional  Law       ^ 
Comparative  Politics    / 
International  Law     - 

Banking 

English 

3 

2 

2 
2 

1 

History 

Social  Law       .        *        .        - 

dkinimercial  Law 
Modem  Languages  • 

3 

3 

•J 
3 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  as  an  elective  subject 
one  of  the  physical  sciences  for  one  year,  and  a  course  in  history 
for  one  year. 

2a  While  Harvard  has  organized  no  degree  course  in 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Economics  offers  a  remarkably 
strong  and  varied  list  of  courses  on  economic,  industrial,  and 
commercial  subjects,  including  a  recently  established  course  on 
the  Principles  of  Accountin  g. 

*  For  the  complete  syllabus  see  Appendix  N.,  pp.  374-376. 
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Each  full  course  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  three  lectures  weekly 
during  the  year ;  each  "  half-course,"  of  three  lectures  weekly 
during  the  half-year.  The  titles  of  the  courses,  of  which  details 
are  given  in  Appendix  O  (pp.  377-386,  under  numbers  quoted 
here  in  brackets)  are  as  follow : — 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

1.  Outlines  of  Economics.    [1.] 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

2.  Economic  Theory.    [2.] 

3.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.    [3.] 

4.  Socialism  and  Ck>mmnni8m  (half  course).    [14i  hf] 

5.  The  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe  or  the  Modern  Economic 

History  of  Europe  (in  alternate  years).    [10  and  11.] 

*6.  The  Economic  Organization  and  Resources  of  European  Countries.     [17.] 

*7.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    [6.] 
8.  The  Labour  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  (half  course).  [9^  hf] 

*9.  Problems  of  Industrial  Organization  (half  course).    [9*  ahf] 

10.  Statistics  ;  Theory,  Method,  and  Practice  (half  course).    [4  hf] 
*11.  Railways  and  other  Public  Works  (elementary  half  course).    [5^  A/] 
*12.  „  „  „  (advanced  half  course).    [5'  hf] 

*13.  Money,  Banking,  and  International  Payment««.    [8.] 

14.  Financial  Administration  (half  course),    [lai  hf] 

15^  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States  (half  course).    [76^  hf] 

16.  Selected  topics  in  the  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (half 
course).    [16*  hf] 

*n.  The  Principles  of  Accounting  (half  course).    [18i  hf] 

*18.  Principles  of  Law  in  their  application  to  Industrial  Problems.    [21.] 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

19.  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  Opening  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    [16.] 

*20.  Methods  of  Eoonomic  Investigation  (half  course).    [13^  hf] 

*'2\.  A  General  View  of  Insurance  (half  course).    [19  hf] 

22.  Seminary  in   Economics  (for   instruction  in  methods  of   independent 
investigation).    [20.] 

In  a  special  paragraph  certain  courses,  marked  with  a  star  in 
the  above  list,  are  recommended  as  "  Courses  Prej)arinff  for  a 
Business  Career,"  courses  17, 18,  and  21  being  "  designed  more 
particularly  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  problems  likely 
to  hfe  met  in  business  life,"  "  arranged  with  special  regard  to  the 
needs  of  those  looking  to  such  career,"  and  mtended  "  primarily 
for  students  who  have  reached  or  approached  the  close  of  their 
general  education."  Obviously  Harvard  intends  to  go  no  farther 
for  the  present,  and  sets  her  face  against  a  commercial  course 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
Department  of  Economics  forms  with  the  Department  of  History 
the  "  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  " ;  f  and  to  obtain 

t  The  Lecture  Courses  are  divided  into  three  sections  :  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Economics.  The  section  described  here  gives  an  idea  of  the  8<^e 
on  wnich  the  studies  are  organized. 
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Final  Honours  in  Political  Science,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  oi 
A.M.,  students  must  present  for  approval,  in  the  final  year  of 
preparation,  a  plan  of  study  comprising  "  not  less  than  five 
courses,  not  elementary,  selected  from  those  offered  under 
History,  and  Government,  and  Economics,  including  at  least  one 
course  in  Economics,  one  in  History,  and  one  in  Government. 
He  is  examined  on  these  courses  at  the  degree  examination, 
besides  being  submitted  to  an  oral  examination  of  a  general 
character.  He  is  allowed  to  present  a  thesis  on  any  part  of  the 
work  chosen. 

The  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Ashley,  has  recently  been  appointed  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Faculty  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

24.  The  educational  policy  of  Harvard  has  been  followed 
on  somewhat  more  distinct  lines,  and  with  greater  speciaUzation  in 
commercial  subjects,  by  the  organisers  of  the  new  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Fmance.  This  school  hasVecently 
been  founded  in  Dartmouth  College,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
higher  colleges  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  who 

fave  a  sum  of  300,000  dollars  in  memory  of  his  father,  the 
[on.  Amos  Tuck,  a  former  trustee  of  the  college,  and  approved 
of  the  money  being  devoted  by  the  present  trustees  to  its  present 
purpose. 

A  number  of  professorships  and  of  lectureships  have  been 
instituted,  and,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  courses  on  Economics 
and  Economic  History,  Political  Science,  etc.,  special  courses 
are  offered  in — 

1.  Corporation  Finance. 

2.  Money  Markets  and  S|»ecalation. 

3.  Industrial  Resources  and  Indnstrial  0]*ganization. 

4.  Accounting  and  Auditing. 

5.  Insurance. 

6.  Investments. 

7.  Practical  Banking. 

8.  Transportation,  including  Railroad,  Service,  Water  Transportation  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

9.  Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics,  including  Commercial  Statistics. 

10.  Commercial  and  Corporation  Law. 

11.  Public  Finance. 

12.  Public  and  Municipal  Administration. 

These  courses,  it  is  added,  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individual  students. 

According  to  the  syllabus(reprinted  in  Appendix  P.  pp^  386-395), 
the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give — 

Firstf  a  body  of  knowledge  and  principles,  appUcable  to 
any  form  of  business  organization  and  management — 
the  training  which  is  needed  by  the  business  man  as 
such. 
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Secondly,  a  more  special  preparation  for  banking,  insurance, 
and  railroad  service,  as  well  as  for  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  the  diplomatic  service  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  such  further  teaching  and  traimng  as  will  pr^wtre 
men  for  journalism,  and  for  participation  in  civic  affairs. 
With  tJiis  end  in  viewj  a  series  of  two  years'  courses  have 
been  drawn  up. 

The  first  year's  course  for  all  students  consists  of  classes 
occupying  eighteen  hours  a  week,  selected  from  the 
foUowmg  list  (subjects  9  and  10  being,  however,  practically 
obligatory). 

1.  European  Political    Histon%  1789 

1878. 

2.  UnitedState8PoliticalHi8toi7,1783 
Advanced  History.                           \         1879. 

(These  courses  must  be  preceded  by 
conrsee  on  Mediaeval  and  Modem 
History.) 

f  3.  American  Industrial  Development. 
Advanced  Economics.  -j   4.  History  and  Theory  of  Money. 

^^  5.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. 
Advanced  Political  Science.  6.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

f  7.  Anthropological  Geography. 
Advanced  Sociology*  \   8.  Social     Statistics     and      Applied 

I        Sociology. 

r  9  and  10.  Advanced  work  in  two  of  the 
Advanced  Study  of  two  Foreign      J        ^^  languages,  German,  French, 
Languages.  {       ^^  g^^^^ 

English  11.  English* 

In  the  second  year  special  courses  are  to  be  assigned  to 
each  student  to  equip  him  for  the  career  he  intends  to  follow. 
Groups  of  courses  have  been  selected  under  the  following  heads — 
General  Mercantile  Business,  Banking,  Railroad  Service,  Foreign 
Trade,  Insurance  Administration,  Journalism,  Training  for  Civil 
Afeirs. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  courses  is  that  they  are  intended 
not  to  replace,  but  to  be  grafted  on  to,  or  to  follow,  the  ordinary 
degree  course. 

Thus  students  may  take  as  the  fourth  year  of  their  degree 
course  the  first  year  course  at  the  Amos  Tuck  School 

If  they  have  not  done  this  they  must  present  a  Bachelor*s 
degree,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  of  courses, 
they  must  show  evidence  of  previous  study  in  History  and 
Economics. 

25.  The  University  of  Michigan  follows  the  same  general 
plan  as  Dartmouth  College,  but  instead  of  grafting  a  two  years* 
commercial  course  on  to  a  three  years'  preliminary  training, 
thiiJ  University  grafts  a  three  years'  commercial  course  on  to 
two  years'  preliminary  training.    The  degree  of  Bachelor  is 
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to  be  conferred,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  after  the  fourth 
year  of  residence ;  that  of  Master  of  Arts  after  the  fifth  year's 
work.  It  appears  from  the  syllabus,  however,  that  the  three 
years'  commercial  course  will  be  opened  to  students  not  desiring 
a  degree  without  insisting  on  the  two  years'  preliminary  work.* 

The  preliminary  work,  as  at  Dartmouth,  is  made  to  include 
a  considerable  amount  of  History,  general  and  economic 
and  of  Political  Economy. 

The  number  of  hours  of  college  work  required  from  each 
student  is  sixteen.  Of  these  a  student  taking  the  commercial 
course  must  devote  ten  to  subjects  selectea  bv  the  Special 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  course.,  during  the  first  two  years 
of  his  course,  the  remaining  six  being  riven  to  *' electives," 
while  in  the  third  year  of  the  course  the  Committee  claim  the 
entire  time  of  the  student.  The  following  pro^amme  is  pre- 
sented in  the  syllabus  for  1901-1902  (reprinted  m  Appendix  Q. 
pp.  395-405),  as  suggesting  the  most  appropriate  order  of 
elections : — 

Firet  Year  of  Commercial  Course  (3rd  University  Year). 


First  Semester. 

Second  Semester. 

Subject. 

Hrs. 

4 

3 
2 

7 

16 

Subject. 

Hrs 

Social  and  Industrial  Reforms  - 

Gommeroial  Geography  of  the 
Extractive  industries  t  • 

Theory  and  History  of  Money  • 

General  Electives 

Science  of  Finance  • 

Commercial  Geography  of  the 
Manufacturing  Industries  - 

Theory  and  History  of  Banking 

Statistics         .        .        -       - 

General  Electives    - 

3 

3 
2 
1 

7 

16 

Second  Tear  of  Commercial  Course  (4th  University  Year). 


First  Semester. 


Subject. 


Hrs 


Problems  in  Political  Economy 

Resources  and  Extractive  Indus 
tries  t  of  the  United  States 

Commercial  Law 

Science  of  Accounts   • 

General  Electives 


3 
3 
2 
4 


Second  Semester. 


Subject. 


16 


Administration  of  Corporate 
and  Public  Industries  - 

The  Manufactures  of  the 
United  States 

Commercial  Law     - 

History  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry or  Euronean  Com- 
mercial Geograpny 

General  Electives   • 


Hrs. 


3 
3 

2 
6 


16 


*  See  Appendix  Q,  p.  402.  The  time  of  enrolment  in  the  case  of  candi- 
dates for  a  aegree.  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  residence. 

t  Under  tms  nead  are  included  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Forestry, 
Fisheries,  Mining,  etc. 
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Third  Year  of  Commercial  Course  (5th  University  Year). 


First  Semester. 

Second  Semester. 

Subject. 

Hrs. 

3 
3 
2 

2 
2 

12 

Subject 

Hrs. 

The  Distributive  and  Regrulative 
Industries  of  the  Unit^  States 

Technique  of  Foreign  Trade 

The  Money  Market    • 

Labour    Laws    of    the    United 
States  and  Europe  • 

Thesis  Seminary         ■        .        . 

Transportation  Problems  o/fer- 
ncUtngwUh  Administration 
of  Ck>rporate  and  Public  In- 
dustries       .... 

Commercial    European    Geo- 
graphy        .... 

American  Trade  with  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines  • 

History  of  Industrial  Physics 

Business  Organization    • 

Thesis  Seminary 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

• 

13 

A  somewhat  special  feature  in  the  programme  is  to  be  found 
in  the  courses  on  the  History  of  Industrial  Chemistry  and 
Industrial  Physics.  The  student  is  supposed  to  have  pursued 
elementary  courses  in  these  subjects.  In  the  course  on  Chemistry 
"  he  learns  of  the  manner  in  which  chemical  principles  have  been 
applied  in  the  development  of  chemical  technique,  and  prepares 
himself  to  judge  intelugently  proposals  for  the  ftirther  application 
of  such  principles."  Txie  course  will  not  begin  in  1901-2,  because 
no  class  is  yet  prepared  to  profit  by  it.* 

2^.  Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Columbia  University  for  the 
openins;  of  a  school  of  commerce  in  the  University.  A  pro- 
visional scheme  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
bodies,  is  reprinted  in  Appendix  R,  pp.  405-417. 


VI.    General   Remarks. 

27.  The  problem  of  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  has,  at  the  present  moment,  a  particular  interest  for 
England.  In  both  countries  there  is  a  aesire  to  do  something 
and  a  movement  forward,  but  no  clear  and  universal  policy  such 
as  we  get  in  countries  with  a  powerful  and  autocratic  ministry 
of  education.     It  is  a  time  of  beginnings  and  experiments,  mainly 

*  Obviouslv  a  person  devoting  himself  mainly  to  economics  and  the 
various  brancnes  of  business  cannot  become  a  chemist  by  the  way.  But 
bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Balfour's  dictum  that  no  knowledge  is  *'  superficial," 
although  its  possessor  may  be,  a  course  of  this  kind,  showing  the  past 
achievements  of  applied  science  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  m  opening 
the  minds  of  business  men  to  its  future  possibilities. 
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(though  not  wholly)  suggested  hitherto  bv  Continental  example. 
The  impossibility  of  borrowing  a  policy,  tne  danger  of  borrowing 
details  naphazard,  from  foreign  systems  of  education,  has  been 
pointed  out  recently  by  Mr.  Sadler.  But  despite  diflferences  of 
economic  condition,  of  organization,  and  of  national  temper, 
which  we  need  neither  foi^get  nor  exaggerate,  England  and  the 
United  States  possess  a  share  of  common  tradition  which  renders 
the  educational  experience  of  either  altogether  indispensable  to 
the  sister-country.  And  perhaps  the  position  is  made  most 
evident  when  we  remem\>er  the  great  diflSculty  which  Englishmen 
have  in  applying  the  word  "  foreign  "  to  anything  "  American." 

We  have  attempted,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  give  an  outline 
sketch  of  American  commercial  teachmg.  It  is  proposed  in 
what  follows  to  draw  more  special  attention  to  certain  general 
questions  arising  out  of  this  teaching,  which  must  necessarily 
be  considered  in  England  as  well  as  in  America. 

28.  Commercial  education  in  the  United  States  until 
quite  recently  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  education  of 
tne  business  colleges,  through  which,  probably,  a  majority  of 
American  business  men  have  passed.  In  minor  matters  these 
colleges  have  valuable  lessons  to  oflFer  to  the  teachers  in  our 
polytechnics  and  evening-continuation  classes.*  But  their  chiet 
feature,  the  business-practice  scheme,  is  that  which  it  is  most  im- 
pjortant  to  consider.  With  r^ard  to  the  value  of"  business-prac- 
tice" (see  above,  pp.  240-252),  which  has  not  yet  been  intromiced 
into  tliis  country  to  any  considerable  extent,f  there  is  difference 
of  opinion.  In  its  favour  must  be  quoted  first  and  foremost  its 
survival,  and  the  immense  use  made  of  it  in.  the  United  States ; 
and  also  its  employment  at  the  great  school  at  Antwerp:^  and 
many  schools  on  the  Continent,  of  which  the  school  at  Neuch&tel, 
in  Switzerland,  may  be  r^rded  as  a  type.§  In  their  recent  book 
on  "  Commercial  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad  "  (pp.  46-55), 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Graham,  and  Mr  Whitefield  in  his  ".Com- 
mercial Education,"  treat  the  work  as  forming  an  essential 

*  In  the  matter  of  book-keeping  Mr.  G.  van  de  Linde  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "what  passed  for  book-keeping  in  schools  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  and  Mr.  J.  A  Baker,  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Baker  &  Sons,  Milling 
En^neera,  said  that  in  regard  to  book-keeping  we  compare  badly  with  the 
United  States  and  Canaaa.  "  American  Commercial  Schools,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  common  day  schools,  teach  this  useful  subject  much  more 
perfectly  than  we  do."— "Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Commercial 
Education  of  the  London  County  Council/*  1899,  pp.  27,  30,  and  31. 
.  t  Mr.  Whitefield  in  his  "Commercial  Education,"  p.  230,  et  seq.yatvea 
*'an  account  of  the  scheme  of  work  adopted  at  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Commerce,"  and  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Graham  in  "  Commercial  Educa- 
tion at  Home  and  Abroad,"  give  a  general  account  of  the  methods  introduced 
into  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (without  details 
of  any  particular  school). 

{  See  Mr.  Sadler's  article  on  "  Highar  Education  at  Antwerp,"  Special 
Eeparts,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  666-8,  596,  699. 

§  See  p.  240  above,  and  also  Mr.  Montague  Barlow's  evidence  before  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
CouncU,  1899,  Report,  p.  12,  and  his  paper  read  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Conference,  1898,  Report,  p.  43. 
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constituent  of  a  commercial  course.  Mr.  P.  E.  J.  Hemeliyk, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Ciommerce,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Commerce,  has  spoken 
most  emphatically  in  its  fevour ;  he  calls  it  "  the  crowning  point 
of  commercial  education."* 

On  the  other  hand,  French  opinion,  we  are  told,  is  adverse  to 
the  system,  and  the  bureau  coramerciaZ  has  been  abandoned  in 

*  In  "  Commercial  Education  :  our  Colleges,"  by  P.  E.  J.  Hemelrvki 
Liverpool  (printed  by  Rockliflf  Brothers),  an  interesting  pamphlet.  The 
author  supposes  the  business   practice  or  commercial  teachmg  of  the 

'  prelimi 


bureau  to  begin  at  17  or  18,  and  regards  as  its  necessary  preliminary 
a  somewhat  formidable  programme  of  acquired  knowledge:  ^^ Stmerior 
Commercial  French^  Qerman,  and  Spanish,  mercantile  arithmetic,  dealing 
with  percentages,  interest,  exchanges,  and  the  conversion  of  foreign 
measures  into  English  ones,  or  idee  versd^  algebra  in  its  applications  to 
the  solution  of  difficult  questions  in  accountancy,  political  economy,  natural 
science,  ph^ics  and  chemistry,  commercial  law  and  the  leading  principles 
of  international  law,  hLstor^r  and  geography — political  and  commercial — 
these  would  form  the  scientific  basis  of  the  future  merchant's  education, 
which  would  be  further  developed  by  careful  studies  in  book-keeping 
and  accounts  current,  with  a  watchful  eye  for  the  simplest  and  most 
expeditious  methods,  the  nature  of  public  funds,  banking,  joint-stock 
companies,  insurance — ^life,  fire,  and  marine.  Mental  arithmetic  wotdd 
have  been  constantly  practised,  and  the  ability  to  write  any  one  or  two 
anguages  in  shorthand  would  also  prove  a  great  advantage.  Drawing, 
too,  and  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  Knowledge  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  many  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Granted  that  the  student 
having  now  reached  the  age  of  17  or  18,  has  gone  through  all  the  above, 
then  he  is  quite  fit  to  enter  upon  the  labour  of  the  bureau,  which  will 
gradually^  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  master,  open  his  eyes  to  the 
utility  of  all  the  studies  which  I  have  enumeratea.  Mr.  Hemelrjrk*s 
list  of  subjects  rivals  the  -famous  list  of  Milton's  TmetcUe.  Amencan 
authorities  have  been  less  ambitious.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Hemelryk's  pamphlet  for  his  practical  description  of  the  stages  in  his 
bureau.  We  quote  a  passage  on  the  classification  of  bureaus  contributed 
to  Mr.  Hemelryk's  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  recently-appointed 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Liverpool  School.  "The  varied  forms  of 
*  Commercial  Bureau,'  or  *  Training  Office,'  obtaining  in  Europe,  America, 
and  Japan,  may  be  classified  as  follows: — Form  1,  in  which  all  the 
pupils  go  siinultaneously,  and  step  b^  step,  through  the  operations,  rising 
out  of  a  business  transaction,  or  senes  of  business  transactions,  and  that 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  shows  them  what 
to  do,  and  now  to  do  it,  by  doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  Form  2 
requires  the  teacher  to  represent  the  outside  world,  and  to  invite  the 
inaependent  judgment  of  the  pupils  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
letters  and  other  material  reaching  them  through  him.  In  Form  3,  the 
master  is  replaced  by  the  students  in  turn.  In  Form  4,  by  a  group  of 
students  representing  a  firm  whose  transactions  are  followed  ana  copied 
by  the  class.  In  Fopn  5,  groups  of  students  represent  different  firms, 
and  deal  not  only  with  the  class  (which  has  now  itself  dwindled  to  a 
jp*oup),  but  with  each  other.  To  these  groups  may  be  added  groups 
in  home  and  foreign  schools,  or  even  public  nrms  \villing  to  enter  into 
correspondence  and  to  carry  out  simulated  transactions  with  the  school 
under  consideration.  The  final  and  most  advanced  form  of  such  a '  Bureau ' 
is  that  which  does  actual  business  on  its  own  account,  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  International  Academy  of  Trade  m  Zurich,  which 
has  an  annual  turnover  in  banking  and  goods  business  of  several  millions 
of  francs.  This  last  feature  is,  however  open  to  grave  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  mercantile  community." 
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the  French  schools.^  Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson,  Chairman  of 
the  Edinbu^h  School  Board,  spoke  (in  her  evidence  before  the 
Edinburgh  ODmmittee  on  Commercial  Education  f )  with  some 
contempt  of  "  make-believe  offices,"  but  chiefly  it  would  seem 
on  d  priori  grounds. 

The  great  weight  of  opinion  must  therefore  be  said  to  be  in 
favour  of  "  business-practice  "  in  a  "  model-office."  A  thorough 
investigation  of  the  best  American  business  colleges  by  an 
English  expert,  is  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time.  J 

29.  Passing  from  the  "business  college"  to  secondary 
commercial  ediication,  we  come  to  much  more  difficult  groimd. 
"  One  thiag,  at  any  rate,"  Mr.  Sadler  wrote  in  1898,  "  is  quite  clear, 
that  all  persons  of  experience  heartily  reprobate  the  thrusting  of 
so-called  '  commercial  subjects '  into  the  curriculum  of  seconcmry 
day  schools  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  fairly  general  agreement  that 
secondary  education  ought  to  be  a  purely  liberal  education  up  to 
sixteen  at  all  events."§ 

At  the  Conference  on  Commercial  Education,  held  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  July,  1898,  Sir  B.  Samuelson 
declared  that  the  paper  read  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne  had  "  once 
for  all  put  an  end  to  the  illusion  that  it  is  expedient  to  have 
special  commercial  education  in  secondary  schools,"  and  quoted 
the  Reports  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1896, 
and  1897,  in  support  of  the  view  that  future  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  commercial  men  should  be  educated  together  imtil  the  age 
of  17  or  18.11 

The  joint  Sub-Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company, 
the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Leith  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  their  Report  (Edinburgh,  1900,  p.  6.)  recommend 
"that  commercial  subjects  properly  so-called  should  not  be 
taught  at  school,!  and  Mr.  I.  Levinstein,  of  the  Manchester 

♦  According  to  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  :  see  the  "  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  on  Commercial  Eaucation,'*  held  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1898,  p.  60.  See  also  Mr.  Sadler's  article  on  "  Higher 
Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,"  etc..  Special  Reports^  vol.  iuL,  567. 

t  Report  of  joint  Sub-Committee  of  the  Edinburffli  Merchant  Company, 
Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Leith  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1900, 
p.  28. 

X  It  must  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bernard  de  Bear,  the  Principal  of 
Pitman's  Metropolitan  School,  probably  the  most  important  analogue 
of  the  American  business  colleges  in  this  country,  saw  the  American 
colleges  in  1895  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  visit  to  the  International 
Congress  on  Technical  Education  held  in  1897  (Proceedings,  p.  189]).  Mr. 
de  &ar  describes  the  teaching  of  office  routine  as  better,  but  the  individual 
teaching  in  shorthand  and  other  subjects  as  less  good  than  the  teaching  in 
this  country. 

S  Special  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  581-2. 

ll  At  the  same  conference  Mr.  Hemelryk  said, "  give  the  boys  up  to  the  age 
of  15  or  16  a  classical  education,  let  them  know  something  of  foreign 
langu^iges  ;  but  let  them,  from  the  age  of  16,  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
foreign  languages  and  remain  at  school  till  they  are  19." 

1  The  recommendation  is  continued  as  follows  :  "but  that,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Scotch  Code  with  reference  to  Higher  Grade  CommercialSchools, 
*the  study  of  Arithmetic,  of  History  and  of  Geography  should  have  a 
commercicd  application. ' " 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  tnade  an  interesting  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  last 
March  (1901)  in  support  of  the  same  view  * 

The  views  of  these  various  authorities  are  not  in  such  close 
agreement  as  thejr  seem  at  first  sight.  They  are,  indeed,  all  at 
one  in  maintaining  with  the  authorities  consulted  by  Mr. 
iSadler  in  1898  that  purely  commercial  subjects  should  not  be 
taught  before  the  age  of  16  (Mr.  Hemelryk  says  15  or  16). 
But  between  Sir  Bemnard  Samuelson  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  authorities  on  the  other,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  rerard  to  the  best  employment  of 
the  two  years  from  15  or  16  to  17  or  18. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  movement  in  America  we  find  opinion 
distributed  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way.  A  glance  at  the  com- 
mercial courses  of  the  high  schools  (see  pp.  254-260)  shows  that  in 
most  of  the  programme  extremely  little  time  is  given  to  purely 
technical  subjects  for  the  first  two  years  (for  pupils  aged  from 
14-16).  We,  as  before,  exclude  from  this  category  commercial 
geogranhy  and  commercial  arithmetic,  which  in  no  way  clash 
with  the  most  Uberal  of  educations.  Thus  it  is  onlv  from  16  to 
18  that  the  commercial  subjects  become  a  really  important 
feature  of  the  teaching.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  against  introducing  any  appreciable 
amount  of  technical  commercial  teaching  into  secondary  school 
programmes  before  the  age  of  16. 

Tne  whole  difference  of  opinion,  so  far  as  it  appears  in  the 
documents  available,  resolves  itself  into  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  best  employment  of  the  two  years  from  16  to  18. 
The  designers  of  the  new  programmes  for  the  commercial 
high  schools  (and  for  the  commercial  courses  in  the  ordinary 
high  schools)  declare  themselves  partisans,  no  less  than  their 
opponents,  of  a  "  liberal  secondary  education."  They  are  convinced 
tnat  most  commercial  subjects  can  be  so  treated  that  boys  and 
girls,  while  receiving  the  training  of  faculty  and  character,  and 
the  civilising  influences  which  stand  for  secondary  education, 
can  simultaneously  acquire  a  useful  insight  into  the  or^nization 
of  commerce,  and  the  dexterity  and  accuracy  in  deSing  with 
business  details  which  is  successfully  given  by  the  business 
college.  Mr.  Crissy  tells  us  that  in  the  secondary  commercial 
schools  and  courses  recognized  by  the  University  oi  the  State  of 
New  York,  "  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  University  to  make  the 
high  school  business  course  fully  equal  in  disciplinary  value  to 
any  other  course  in  the  school."  f    Many  of  the  advocates  of  the 

*  Report  of  the  41st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  1901.  "  Let  us  give  our  youths  a  liberal  general  education, 
let  them  learn  business  for  a  year  or  two ;  then  let  them  be  sent  abroad  to 
learn  languages  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  foreign  goods,  foreign 
business  habits,  and  foreign  customs,  and  they  would  return  quite  as  well 
equipped  for  commercial  life  as  the  best  of  foreign  clerks."  Mr.  Levinstein 
proceeded  to  advocate  higher  commercial  education  in  a  university  for 
those  likely  to  take  responsible  positions  in  commercial  houses. 

t  Private  letter  dated  September  24th,  1901.    (See  p.  237  above.) 
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secondary  couimercial  courses  r^;ard  them  as  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  a  business  career.  Mr.  Crissy,  himself^  however, 
welcomes  them  as  meeting  a  demand,  but  after  all  onl^  as  a 
pis  aller,  '*  The  public  hign  schools,"  he  writes, "  are  meetmg  the 
^owin^  demand  for  busmess  education,  and  meeting  it  with 
mcreasmg  success.  Their  commercial  courses  covering  four 
years  are  of  great  value.  They  will  keep  in  the  high  school 
many  pupils  who  otherwise  would  not  have  remamed,  and 
OTaduates*  will  come  out  with  a  well-rounded  general  education. 
But  these  schools,  I  think,  cannot,  without  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  business  school  equipment  and  teaching  forces,  give 
the  actual  practice  in  counting  house,  transportation  office,  bank 
and  intercommunication  work,  and  general  trade  which  the 
thoroughly  ec|uipf>ed  proprietary  business  schools  are  prepared 
to  supply,  ana  which  constitute  such  an  important  part  of  the 
preparation  for  business  life." 

Mr.  Crissy  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  higher  commercial 
courses  in  the  universities  do  not  aim  at  givmg  this  business 
practice,  and  concludes  as  follows :  "  For  such  as  can  take  it  I 
would  r^ard  the  following  as  an  ideal  course  for  a  thorough  and 
liberal  business  education. 

(1)  A  classical  or  scientific  [not  a  commercial]  course  of 
four  years  in  a  high  school  [14-18  years]. 

(2)  A  year  of  technical  training  in  a  registered  business 
school  [18-19  years]. 

(3)  A  graduate  course  in  a  commercial  school  or  college 
[university]  grade  [19-23  years].f 

The  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Crissy  has  weight  because  it  comes 
from  a  specialist  in  commercial  educatioix  The  same  view  with 
r^ard  to  the  value  of  non-specialised  secondary  education  was 
expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  America  on 
education  generally.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

"  An  indispensable  element  in  the  training  I  have  in  view," 
said  President  Eliot,  "  is  a  sound  secondary  education ;  that  is, 
an  education  in  a  first-rate  school,  public,  endowed,  or  private, 
which  occupies  the  whole  school-time  of  the  pupil  from  13  or  14 
till  18  years  of  age.  This  secondary  education  should  include 
the  modem  languages— ^n  essential  part  of  a  good  preparation 
for  the  higher  walks  of  business  life.  It  may  or  may  not  include 
Latin  or  Latin  and  Greek.  Thus  the  German  non-classical 
secondary  education  is  a  very  substantial  preparation  for  business 
life,  although  it  includes  no  technical  subjects  whatever." — 
("Commercial  Education,  an  Address  to  the  National  Export 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia,"  1899.  Reprinted  in  the  Educational 
Review  (U.S.A.),  xviii.,  417.) 

For  a  boy  who  intends  to  follow  a  commercial  course  in  a 
university,    there    may  well  be  a  danger  that    too  early  an 

*The  English  reader  may  be  reminded  that  boys  and  girls  who  pass 
satisfactorily  through  a  school  course  are  said  to  graduate. 

J  O.  Crissy,  loc,  cit    "  Business,''  p.  666,    The  words  in  brackets  have 
been  inserted  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
9m  V 
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acquaintance  with  his  subject  may  make  him  "stale."  The 
danger  is  one  that  exists  with  all  technical  subjects  and  that  is 
frequently  overlooked.    (See  also  p.  292,  below). 

30.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  ideal 
scheme  of  commercial  education,  secondary  commercial  courses 
now  exist,  and  they  raise  a  series  of  problems  which  must  be 
dealt  with.  They  overlap,  but  manifestly  they  do  not  coincide 
with,  the  problems  of  the  Realachtde  wmch  have  already  been 
discussed  m  this  series.* 

With  regard  to  certain  features  of  the  preliminary  training 
required  for  a  business  man,  every  one  is  agreed ;  the  importance 
of  mathematics,  and  especially  of  arithmetic,t  of  geography  and 
of  foreign  languages,  is  acknowledged  universally. 

In  addition,  the  Americans  in  the  Commercial  High  Schools, 
as  in  their  business  collies  and  universities,  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue,  both  in  writing  and 
speaking  (see  also  p.  253,  above).  This  is  a  feature  not  only  of 
commercial  education,  but  of  all  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  is  insisted  upon  here,  it  is  because  in  English  education 
it  is  generally  conspicuous  by  its  absence.^  The  introduction 
of  English  language  and  Literature  into  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum  in  tne  united  States  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
the  academies,  of  which  probably  the  first  example  was  founded 
at  Philadelphia  §  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin  J, 
and  incorporated  in  1753. 

That  the  teaching  of  English  in  America  is  absolutely  satis- 
factory from  our  English  standpoint,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  The  jpro^mmes  of  teaching  are  in  many  cases  above  all 
criticism,  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  specimen  exercise-books 
seht  over  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  results  are  often  unsatis- 
fiictoiy  in  every  branch  but  the  pure  business-letter  of  an 
elementary  character.  The  training  seems  in  some  instances 
definitely  directed  towards  the  production  of  "rhetoric"  in  its 
worst  sense.1I    The  question  of  training  in  English  composition 

♦  Special  Reports^  vols,  i.,  iii.,  and  ix. 

t  For  Amencan  views  on  tne  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  schools,  see 
Appendix  E,  pp.  330-338. 

;  Before  tne  Scotch  Sub-Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant 
Company,  etc.,  previously  alluded  to,  one  business  man  after  another 
spoke  of  the  inability  of  boys  to  compNOse  a  business  letter.  Cf.  Report 
pp.  8, 14, 18.  Cf.  also  the  volume  of  this  series  on  "  Preparatory  Schools," 
pp.  51,  52,  69,  72,  90. 

§  "Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  State^''  edited  by 
N.  M.  Butler  (for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900)  vol.  l  "Secondary 
Education,"  by  Prof.  K  K  Brown,  pp.  149  and  153.  This  particular 
academy  developed  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

II  In  nis  autobiography,  Franklin  has  given  a  most  valuable  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  taught  himself  to  write,  which  teachers  might  consult 
with  profit. 

H  The  exercise-books  examined  by  the  writer  were  from  hirfi  schools  ot 
the  ordinary  tjrpe— not  from  commercial  hiRh  schools.  The  question 
involved  here,  is  not  merely  one  of  good  and  bad  teaching,  but  of  standard. 
There  seems  to  be  in  America  a  double  standard  in  the  use  of  words ;  the 
standard  of  the  American  classics,  which  coincides  with  that  of  English 
classics  approximately,  and  a  standard  to  be  found  not  only  in  newspapers. 
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is  a  very  large  one  indeed,  raising  the  widest  possible  issues,  and 
can  only  be  mentioned  here  in  passing. 

31.  One  great  difficulty  in  teaching  commerce  has  to  be 
faced,  and  is  obviously  being  faced,  by  tne  advocates  of  the  new 
schools  in  America — the  ethical  difficulty.  "  A  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  wrong-doing"  wrote  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus.  Is  not  the  same  view  implied  in  our  modem 
English  legend  "  school  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  only  ? "  A 
newer  moral  conception  of  commerce  is  excellently  stated  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  the  Director  of  the  extremely  liberal  Com- 
mercial Course  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.* 
"  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,"  he  writes,  "  the  world  was 
startled  with  the  declaration  that  in  international  trade  both 
sides  might  be  gainers.  We  recognize  this  at  present  as  true  for 
nations,  but  hamly  so  for  individuals.  (Jain  is  popularly  regarded 
somehow  as  illicit;  if  one  party  to  a  transaction  nas  a  profit,  then 
it  is  felt  that  the  other  must  have  a  corresponding  loss.  A  genera- 
tion  of  business-men  must  be  trained  that  shaU  see  in  business 
neither  the  giving  nor  the  taking  of  advantages,  but  instead  a 
social  service  for  which  one  may  expect  compensation,"  f 

but  also  in  more  serious  productions,  and  certainly  in  approved  school 
essays.  The  actual  value  of  the  latter  kind  of  literary  currency  is.  so  to 
speak,  less  than  its  face  value.  We,  in  England,  love  to  buy  a  six  snilling 
novel  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  prefer  this  (so  the  oooksellers  tell 
us)  to  a  book  sold  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence  net.  In  America,  there  is 
a  similar  discount  to  be  taken  off  certain  modes  of  expression.  In  both 
cases  there  seems  to  be  a  more  or  less  conscious  and  voluntary  self- 
deception  or  piece  of  "  play."  At  a  certain  political  crisis  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  Times  warned  finglish  readers  that  the  language  used 
bjr  the  American  newspapers  had  a  much  less  formidable  significance  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  and  of  the  Anaerican  public  than  that  which  the 
English  reader  would  naturally  attribute  to  it.  The  elimination  of  this 
style  of  expression  from  school  teaching  must  be  a  matter  of  time. 

To  emphasize  our  point  we  may  note  as  an  example  the  following  passage 
from  the  "  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion "  for  1899  (pp.  1025-1030).  It  majr  be  contrasted  with  profit  with  the 
expression  of  similar  views  by  other  writers  quoted  in  the  text. 

"The  Ck>mmercial  High  School,"  said  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson  of  the 
Department  of  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Emporia^  Kansas,  "  is  here.  It  is  based  on  principles  eternal,  and  is 
a  product  ot  the  heart  universal.  Business  is  becoming  recognized  as  more 
than  secularity.  Its  mission  is  no  less  divine  than  teaching  or  preaching. 
It  may  be  above  and  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  materialism.  The  study  of 
it,  giving  power  to  earn  a  living,  and  advancing  our  national  commercial 
prosperity,  majr  also  develop  character,  and  become  a  means  of  grace ;  and 
so  long  as  ambition  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men,  or  a  government  exists  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  so  long  will  the  light  of  education  for  twc, 
falling  upon  the  fields  of  human  toil  and  the  pathway  of  human  sorrow, 
help  to  transform  earth  into  a  suburb  of  the  New  Jerusalem." 

♦  See  p.  256, 

t  "The  Content  and  Educational  Value  of  the  Curriculum  for  a 
Secondary  School  in  Commerce." — "Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the 
National  EducationtJ  Association,"  1900,  pp.  543-549.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  useful  discussion  of  the  general  problems  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation to  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Herrick,  published  as 
the  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Year-book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society, 
Chicago,  1900,  8vo. 
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It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  business  is  regarded  by  teachers 
as  "  merely  a  means  of  earning  filthy  lucre,"  or  even  only  of 
"  making  money,"  either  the  subject  or  the  teacher  is  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  There  are  special  reasons  for  mis- 
imderstandin^  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  professional  men 
generally,  with  r^ard  to  business.  In  the  processes  of  business 
the  financial  aspect  of  each  transaction  is  necessarily  kept  in  the 
foreground,  while  the  actual  service  to  the  commumty,  tor  which 
payment  is  made,  appears  to  be  secondary.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances a  teacher  or  a  doctor  is  paid  for  his  services  no  less 
(though  possibly  on  a  lesser  scale)  tnan  a  business  man.  But 
during  the  rendering  of  such  service,  all  thought  of  payment  has 
actuauy  to  be  put  aside,  if  the  service  itself  is  to  be  successful. 
Again,  the  professional  man  in  his  professional  work  has  the 
constant  opportunity,  and  frequently  tne  desire,  to  give  a  portion 
of  his  services  without  reward,  because  his  services  are  from  man 
to  man.  In  the  case  of  a  business  man  the  relations  between 
himself  and  the  persons  whom  his  work  is  ultimately  destined 
to  serve  (e.g.  those  between  a  merchant  in  the  home-trade  and 
the  users  of  the  needles  he  supplies)  are  so  remote  that  the 
opportunities  for  benevolence  in  the  course  of  his  business  are 
necessarily  fewer.  No  one  would  pretend  that  the  average 
business  man  is  less  charitable  than  tne  professional  man.  But 
he  is  benevolent  chiefly  outside  his  business ;  the  professional 
man  is  benevolent  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  profession.  And 
hence  not  the  business  man  but  "  business  "  is  often  looked  down 
on  from  the  ''  high  moral  standpoint "  as  a  morally  inferior 
occupation  by  the  professional  classes,  and,  to  speak  plainly, 
by  those  in  the  teacning  profession.  It  is  also  regarded  as  an 
intellectually  inferior  occupation,  by  those  unacquainted  with 
the  complexity  of  modem  business  and  the  administrative 
ability  wnich  it  demands,  but  that  point  may  be,  for  the  moment, 
left  aside;  the  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  moral 
question  is  more  serious  because  it  does  not,  like  the  other,  cure 
itself  of  necessity. 

That  schoolmasters  who  look  down  on  business  are  often  con- 
strained to  educate  boys  for  a  commercial  career,  and  to  set 
before  them  some  kind  of  ideal  in  life,  is  certain.  Some  escape 
from  their  difficulty  by  distinguishing  between  an  "  ideal "  ideal, 
separated  by  a  defimte  m]f  from  the  attainable,  and  a  lower 
"  practical "  ideal,  to  whicn  life  may  approximate.  The  efficacy 
01  an  ideal  recognised  by  the  teacher  as  a  second-class  ideal  may 
be  doubted.  More  often  than  not  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
school  touches  only  in  the  vaguest  way,  if  at  all,  on  the  actual 
problems,  both  fundamental  and  subordinate,  which  every  boy 
entering  on  a  business  career  is  bound  to  deal  with  directly  (I  do 
not  say  always  consciously).  Is  it  not  due  to  this  absence  of 
early  guidance  that  the  boy  himself  often  comes  to  the  view  that 
"  business  is  business,"  the  irresponsible  acquisition  of  wealth  its 
sole  object,  that  is,  precisely  to  the  view  that  by  avoidance  of  the 
subject,  his  teacher  nas  ipetfectually  tried  to  coiiceiil  from  bim^ 
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"Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  Peace?  We  have  made  them  a 

curse, 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  its  own ; 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better  or  worse. 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearthstone  ? 

"  But  these  are  the  days  of  advance^  the  works  of  the  men  of  mind. 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  his  word  ? 
Is  it  pteace  or  war  ?  Civil  war,  as  I  think^  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword." 

So  spoke  the  hero  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud  "  in  passionate  de- 
nunciation of  English  commerce  and  its  ways. 

An  American  writer,  with  a  different  end  in  view,  writes 
of  his  own  fellow  countrymen,  with  humorous  overstatement, 
as  follows : — 

"A  little  over  a  century  ago,  we  were  a  nation  of  three  millions  who 
loved  liberty  ;  to-day  we  are  seventy  millions  who  love  money.  *»We  have 

fiven  up  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  for  the  worship  of  the  almighty 
oUar,  and  the  historian  of  future  years  will  write  us  down  as  belonging  to 
the  dollar  age."* 

Despite  its  ironical  form,  the  statement  is  put  forward  as  a  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  secondary  commercial  education,  on 
the  ground  that  "  commercialism  is  one  of  the  dominant  forces 
of  our  civilization." 

We  are  in  England  extraordinarily  tolerant  of  inconsistencies 
in  our  teaching,  in  our  systems  of  education.  We  proclaim  our 
principles  only  under  compulsion  We  have  been  content  for 
years  to  use  the  word  education  constantly  as  if  it  meant  only 
instruction  in  school  subjects,  while  in  our  schools  we  have 
fortunately  practised  education  in  a  very  different  spirit.  But 
in  dealing  with  commercial  education,  tne  teacher  wdl  have  to 
be  clear  and  outspoken.  The  question  "  is  it  right  ?  "  will  crop 
up  again  and  again,  and  will  require  a  definite  answer.  Is 
Tennyson's  warbie  hero  right  in  denouncing  busmess  as  the 
business  of  the  "  pickpocket  ? "  Do  we  agree  with  the  American 
writer  that  this  is  tne  "  dollar-age  ? "  The  master  definitely 
training  boys  for  business  can  no  longer  evade  the  variea 
problems  or  commercial  ethics,  and  he  must  be  grateful  to 
American  writers  like  Dr.  Herrick  for  pointing  out  our  duty  and 
indeed  our  necessity  in  this  matter.f  That  the  duty  is  a  sunple 
one  to  fulfil,  no  one  can  suppose.  The  detailed  investigation  of 
the  ethical  problems  involved  in  every  economic  problem  offers 
a  field  full  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  professsors  and 
students  in  the  higher  schools  of  commercial  education,  to  which 
we  now  turn. 

*  "The  Claims  of  Business  Education  in  our  Public  Schools.*'  by  J.  H. 
Francis,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Los  Anjgeles  High  School, 
California.  '*  Addresses  ...  of  the  National  Educational  Association,' 
1899,  pp.  1008. 

+  In  the  Philadelphia  High  School  Course,  "  Ethics  of  Business  "  forms 
a  special  course  in  the  fourth  year  (age  18)  see  p.  255.  The  present  writer 
does  not  plead  for  the  formal  teaching  of  business  ethics  but  for  a  readi- 
ness and  ability  to  discuss  the  problems  of  business  ethics  incidentally  as 
they  occur  in  the  school  teaching. 
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32.  That  commerce  offers  a  field  of  investigation  demand- 
ing the  highest  powers  to  deal  with  from  the  philosophical 
standpoint,  and  that  its  study  is  a  proper  subject  for  University 
Professors,  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  creation  of  chairs 
of  Political  Economy  in  our  Universities.  It  has  been  recognized 
also  that  the  field  is  so  large  that  no  one  man  can  cover  it 
efficiently.  It  would  shock  no  one  to  have  Professors  of  Political 
Economy  dealing  with  Foreign  Trade  exclusively,  or  Banking 
exclusively,  or  Commercial  Geography  exclusively.  But  at  the 
notion  of  a  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Professors  of  Commerce, 
a  good  many  are  shocked  in  England  and  America. 

Nor  are  tneir  objections  trivicd.  In  so  far  as  the  objectors  may 
regard  commerce  as  a  subject  intellectually  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  University,  they  are,  it  is  true,  fighting  a  lost  battle.*  But 
in  all  probabihty  what  is  really  objected  to  is  the  introduction 
into  tne*  University  of  a  course  training  men  to  an  ideal  of 
material  gain  which  shall  take  its  place,  side  by  side,  and 
on  equal  terms,  with  the  ideal  of  culture.  We  have  already 
discussed  this  moral  question  in  connection  with  secondary  schools. 
We  have  first  to  consider,  not  the  question  of  a  possible  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  University  to  the  interests  of  the  business  man, 
but  the  question  whether  that  sacrifice,  if  made,  would  have  any 
value.  That  is  what  is  being  discussed  ardeutly  both  in  America 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  may  be  presented  in  the  following  precise  form : — 

(1)  Is  it  possible  to  devise  a  University  course  in  commerce 
which  shall  fit  a  man  for  business  in  the  same  way  as  a 
University  course  in  medicine  fits  a  man  to  be  a  doctor:  a 
course  wnich  shall  positively  be  of  more  use  to  him  in  his 
future  career  than  the  actual  experience  of  business  which 
he  would  acquire  in  the  time  allotted  to  such  a  course  ?  f 

And  to  this  question  has  been  tacked  on  a  subsidiary  question, 
one  of  educational  organization. 

(2)  If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  be  "Yes,"  should 
the  commercial  course  be  an  "  under-graduate  "  or  a  "  graduate  " 
one,  or  a  course  partly  under-graduate,  partly  graduate? 

Mr.  James  Branch  Taylor,  m  an  important  and  elaborate 
essay,  has  summed  up  the  answers  given  to  the  main  question  by 
both  opponents  and  advocates  of  the  new  courses  in  America, 
and  has  given  his  own  conclusions.  I 

*  A  "sound  commercial  education"  has  meant  poor  instruction  in 
"  elementary  book-keeping  "  too  long  in  England  for  its  significance  and 
effect  to  be  lost  quite  suddenly. 

t  "We  do  not  pretend  to  finish  a  business  man's  education,  but  to 
begin  it  We  hold  that  we  can  ^ve  him  in  four  years*  teaching,  a  better 
equipment  than  he  would  gain  m  the  same  period  in  actual  business  ex- 
perience." Dr.  R.  P.  Falkner  of  the  Wharton  ISchool,  "  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Commercial  Congress,  Philadelphia,"  1900,  8th  day's  session,  p.  16. 

I  "  College  Education  and  Business,"  Educational  Review  (U.S.A.) 
March,  1900.  The  writer  regrets  that  the  proportions  of  this  article  do  not 
allow  him  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  Mr.  Taylor's  essay,  which  is  dealt  with 
independentlv  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Mark,  in  his  article  on  "Education  and 
Industry  in  the  United  States,"  this  volume  p.  153. 
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The  text  of  this  essay,  together  with  Prof.  James's 
important  contributions  to  the  subject  (see  pp.  233,  261,  262, 
above),  and  the  address  by  Principal  Eliot,  previously  referred  to 
(see  p.  281,  above),  shoula  be  consulted  for  further  details. 

The  opponents  of  University  education  bring  two  main 
arguments  against  it 

In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  to  succeed,  a  boy  must  hespn 
business  early,  and  a  Umversity  course  would  render  this 
impossible.  In  support  of  this  argument,  Mr.  Taylor  quotes 
the  names  of  twenty  great  business  men, — "  surname  men  "  as  he 
calls  them^ — includmg  Wanamaker,  Rockefeller,  Grould,  Cam^e, 
Morgan,  Clews,  Vanderbilt,  Peabody,  and  Armour,  for  whom  the 
average  age  of  entering  business  was  16^,  and  the  ^e  of  entering 
into  partnership,  or  its  equivalent,  was  22.  "To  succeed  in 
business,  you  must  be  interested  in  it  heart  and  soul,  and  this 
identification  of  a  man  with  his  occupation,"  says  a  powerful 
opponent  of  University  training,*  "  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
early  and  plastic  years  of  a  man's  career." 

The  second  argument  is  that  not  only  does  the  University 
lose  precious  years  to  the  business  man,  but  it  makes  him 
positively  unfit  for  his  work  by  sterilising  what  business 
mculty  he  may  possess.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  a  statement  quoted  by 
Mr.  Taylor  (without  a  precise  reference)  asserted  that : — 

"  The  almost  total  absence  of  the  graduate  from  high  positions  in 
the  business  world  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  College  education, 
as  it  exists,  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain.  The  graduate  has  not 
the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  twenty,  against  the  boy  who  swept  the 
office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  fourteen.    The  facts  prove  tnis." 

Mr.  Clews  (also  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor)  says : — 

'*!  do  not  employ  collegjB  men  in  my  banking  office,  none  need  apply. 
I  don't  want  them,  for  1  think  thev  have  been  spoiled  for  a  business  ufe.t 
The  college  man  is  not  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  He  looks  down 
on  the  humble  i)laces,  which  ne  is  fitted  to  fill.  And,  indeed,  he  looks 
down  on  all  business  as  dull  and  unattractive.  .  .  .  His  thoughts  are  not 
with  his  business,  but  with  his  books,  literature,  philosophy,  Latin.  Now 
no  man  can  approach  the  exacting  business  life  in  that  half-hearted  way. 
Business  requires  the  undivided  mind. 

"I  think  that  a  man  has  just  so  many  niches  in  his  brain.  In  each 
niche  so  many  facts,  ...  as  it  were,  fit^  and  then  the  niche  is  full.  Now,  at 
college  a  man  is  busy  filling  up  the  niches,  and  if  he  goes  through  college 
in  the  right  way,  his  niches  are  all  full.t    No,  .  .  .  the  college  man  is  not  the 


*  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  (][Uoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  loc.  cit 

t  Messrs.  firown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  the  American  bankers  of  Founder's 
Court,  KC,  prefer  University  men  and  employ  many.  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Commercial  Education  of  the  London  County  Council, 
1899,  p.  27. 

X  Mr.  Clews's  psychology  is  open  to  criticism,  but  this  does  not  affect 
his  view  of  the  actvud  effect  of  University  training. 
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successful  man  in  money  ai&irs.  It  is  the  man  who  has  started  in  as  an 
office  boy  and  who  gets  the  education  of  keenness  and  practical  knowledge 
that  comes  from  early  contact  with  business  men. 

**  He  has  his  natural  sharpness  and  originality,  and  the  edge  of  it  is  not 
dulled  by  ideas  and  theories  of  life  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  his 
occupation.**  ♦ 

Mr.  Cam^e's  significant  proviso  f  with  r^ard  to  University 
education  "  as  it  is,  gives  the  key  to  the  answer  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  new  movement  to  these  formidable  indictments. 
They  agree  that  University  education  has  not,  so  far,  met  the 
requirements  of  the  future  business  man,  but  they  assert  that  it 
may  be  made  to  do  so  fully ;  that  just  as  the  old  system  of 
apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  of  which  sweeping  out  the 
surgery  fonned  the  first  stage,  has  been  replaced  by  an  organized 
system  of  medical  education,  so  the  present  system  of  business 
apprenticeship  will  be  replaced  by  an  organized  system  of 
business  education;  and  that  a  form  of  college  education  is 
actually  being  devised  which  will  equip  most  quickly  and  in 
the  best  way,  the  "  average  to  first  rate  man ,"  with  the  positive 
knowledge  he  requires  for  a  business  career,  while  in  no  wise 
stuntinff  his  mterest  in  commerce  or  the  activity  of  wiU 
essential  for  success,  t 

*  On  the  other  hand,  that  distinguished  economist,  the  late  General 

Francis    A.    "Walker,  speaking,    no  doubt,  largely  from  American,  and 

especially  American  commercial,  experience,  but,  unfortunately,  quoting 

no  examples,  wrote:    "It   is    the    one  fatal  weakness  of  the  self-made 

man,  that,  at  any  point  in  a  successful  career,  there  is  a  liability  to 

collapee,  or   to   the   commission  of  first-class  errors  almost  beyond  the 

power  of  the  well-educated  man  to  commit.     The  ghastliest   mistakes 

of   life   are   those  of  seh-made  men,  theretofore  successful  whether  in 

war,  in  politics,  in   professional    practice,   or   in    business.      It    might 

almost  be  said  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  previous  success,  or  the 

more  uniform  that  success,  the  greater  becomes  the  dan^r  that  at  some 

critical   point,  the  self-made   man   will  over-estimate  his   own   powers; 

or    foolishly  despise  some   really  formidable  antagonist  or  competitor 

who  does  not  answer  to  his  notions,  derived  from  a  limited  experience,  of 

what  ma^  make  an  antagonist  or  competitor  formidable,  or  under-rate  some 

evil  liability,  because  it  is  of  a  novel  tyi)e ;  or  take  one  thing  for  another  on 

account  of  some  superficial  resemblance ;  or  in  some  way  or  another  commit 

the  capital  blunder  of  his  life.    And,  it  is  true  also,  that  liie  fatal  errors  of 

self-made  men  largely  occur  after  the  period  of  life  when  they  might, 

perhaps,  have  been  repaired.    The  educated  man  makes  his  mistakes  at  or 

near  tne  start.    The  self-made  man  is  more  likely  to  make  his  when  it  is 

too  late  either  to  learn  from  them  or  to  surmount  their  difficulties.''      The 

Belation  of   Professional  to  Technical  Education,  reprinted    from   the 

Eduoaiumal  Review  of  1894,  in  the  posthumously  published  Di^cussunu 

(m  Educatumy  1899,  p.  6a 

t  Especially  significant  in  view  of  his  great  benefactions  to  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  and  to  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

J  See  for  instance,  President  Eliot's  paper  referred  to  above,  p.  281.  But 
it  must  be  added  that  in  special  cases  Principal  Eliot  reguxis  a  University 
training  of  the  usual  type,  followed  by  travel,  as  the  best  training  for 
business  life.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  Yale  graduates  for  1891—3  entered  on  a 
business  career.  The  proportion  of  such  graduates  which  had  steadily  in- 
creased since  1831.  may  have  increased  still  further  since.  (Yale  RevieWy 
Nov.,  1898,  quoted  by  Dr.  Herrick,  loc^  ciU) 
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The  expression  "  average  to  first-rate  man  "  has  been  used  by 
the  present  writer,  so  as  to  dispose  of  the  favourite  argument 
drawn  from  the  example  of  successful  men  of  genius.  It  is 
obviously  true  that  these  have  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  the  knowledge  necessary  for  success,  and  that  what 
they  have  done  others  from  time  to  time  will  do.  But  to 
suggest  that  they  have  achieved  success  because  of  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  technical 
knowledge,  would  be  equivalent  to  suggesting  that  all 
electricians  should  begin,  like  Faraday,  as  bookbinaers,  or  that 
all  novelists  should  D^n,  like  Thomas  Hardy,  as  architects. 
For  the  attainment  of  national  commercial  success,  it  is 
obviously  wise  to  make  the  acquisition  of  wide  technical 
knowledge  easy,  if  that  can  be  done  without  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice either  of  time,  or  of  interest  in  the  ultimate  business  career.* 

33.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  special  courses  in  commerce 
should  as  a  rule  be  entered  on  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, "  after  a  high  school  course,-]-  in  order  to  secure  the  "  early 
identification  with  the  work  of  life,''  demanded  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Clews. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives,  in  answer  to  the  second  objection  to  a 
University  education  for  business  men,  namely  that  such  an  edu- 
cation sterilises  the  business  faculty,  a  sketch  of  the  situation 
inside  the  University,  which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
accept  as  adequate  or  satisfactory. 

**  In  how  far,"  he  asks,  "  do  our  collies  contribute  to  clear 
unhindered  vision,  and  the  habits  of  close  observation?  To 
what  extent  do  they  promote  the  talent  of  moving  to  certain 
ends  by  chosen  means  and  pelected  combinations  ?  How  £Etr  do 
they  cultivate  independence,  firm-knit  individuality,  a  manly 
assertion  of  self  in  the  world  ? "  implicitly  stating  thus  what  he 
r^ards,  and  no  doubt  justly  regards,  as  the  requisites  for  success- 
ful business  life. 

In  reply  to  these  questions  he  suggests  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Umversities,  dominated  by  the  "  cloister  spint,"  the  "  intro- 
spective attitude,"  did  none  of  these  things  {loc,  cit.  pp.  237-238) 
He  contrasts  what  he  looks  on  as  a  disappearing  University 
ideal  of  "  culture  for  its  own  sake,"  "  the  serenity  of  thought 
which  found  its  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of  its  own 

♦  Mr.  Bryce  (quoted  by  Mr.  Whitefield,  loc,  city  p.  244),  said  in  an  address 
to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  1892 :  **  A  man  of  the  highest 
capacity  would  make  way  without  education  ;  a  man  c^  the  lowest  capacity 
could  not  be  made  anything  of  by  education ;  but  between  these  two 
extremes  there  lay  a  class  which  has  never  failed  to  profit  by  good  training, 
but  who  would  have  come  to  comparatively  little  if  they  had  not  had  Uiat 
training.  It  was  for  that  majority  they  pleaded,  to  whom  education  made 
all  the  difference,  and  it  was  from  that  nugority  that  young  men  must  be 
trained  for  their  business  houses." 

t  The  high  school  course  is  generally  supposed  to  be  completed  at 
eighteen  so  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  here  as  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
meaning.    The  matter  is  important.    (See  p.  280  above.) 
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acquisitions/'  with  the  new  ''culture  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  whole  man  active  for  the  purposes  of  masterful  reaction  with 
an  external  world."  It  is  tnis  new  culture,  he  believes,  which 
alone  renders  a  University  a  proper  place  for  the  education  ot 
the  business  man.  He  points  to  the  active  part  taken* in 
national  affairs  by  presidents  of  American  Universities,  among 
other  things,  as  an  illustration  of  this  change  in  the  University 
spirit.* 

Such  a  view,  however,  we  venture  to  think,  seriously  mis- 
represents the  ideals,  past  and  present,  of  the  best  American 
Universities,  and  the  development  of  the  European  Universities 
of  which  they  are  the  worthy  descendants  and  compeers. 

Against  such  misrepresentations  it  is  especially  important  to 
guard  at  the  present  juncture,  for  both  the  past  reputation  and  the 
niture  development  of  the  Universities  are  at  stake.  Along  with 
the  "contemplative  ideal,"  the  ideal  of  enjo3jing  beauty,  SBsthetic 
intellectual  and  moral,  there  has  existed  in  Universities  firom 
the  earliest  times  an  ideal  of  enquiry,  Umited,  no  doubt,  in  the  days 
of  scholasticism,  but  which  since  tne  seventeenth  century  (when 
Newton  was  a  Cambridge  Professor)  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
"  clear  unhindered  vision  and  the  habit  of  close  investigation." 
The  enquiries  of  a  Newton,  and  later,  those  of  an  Oersted,  an 
Ampere,  a  Gauss  and  a  Clerk  Maxwell,  were  made  chiefly  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  them  and  without  any  preconceived 
idea  of  **  reacting  on  a  world  of  affairs."  How  powerfulhr  such 
investigations  by  Professors  have  reacted  on  the  world  ot  affairs 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  put.  The  modem  sciences  of 
mechanics  and  electro-maj^etism  rest  on  them.  Doubtless  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  such  disinterested  work  in  promoting 
material  welfare  has  immensely  increased  the  importance  of 
the  Universities  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public,  and  thereby 
their  own  material  resources.  But  it  would  be  denying  the 
Universities  justice  to  suppose  that  they  are  abandoning  the 
ideals  that  are  precisely  the  chief  source  of  their  strengtL  And 
the  contemplative  ideal  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  inseparable 
from  the  ideal  of  investigation.  It  is  only  incomplete  and 
mischievous  when  it  does  not  stimulate  a  man  himself  to  do 
something  which  he  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction — and  so 
leads  merely  to  the  pedantry  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  or 
the  parrotting  of  the  examination  room. 

♦  Thus  President  Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  of  Cornell  University 
has  become  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  both  President  White 
and  President  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  [Tniversity,  were  members  of 
the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Conmiission  of  1896-7.  President  J.  G.  Schurman 
of  Cornell,  was  appointed  President  of  the  PhUippines  Commission  of 
1899.  The  election  of  Mr.  Seth  Low,  formerly  President  of  Columbia 
University,  and  formerly  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  as  Mayor  of  New  York, 
is  again  a  striking  case  in  point  Mr.  Seth  Low  was  for  ten  years 
engaged,  at  an  early  stage  in  his  career,  in  business  life.  (Report  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  1890,  8th  day's  session,  p.  4.) 
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It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  community  when  the  "  cloister- 
spirit,"  the  contemplative  ideal,  and  the  love  of  pure  investiga- 
tion disappear  jfrom  University  life,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  by  a  happy 
inconsistency,  implies  that  he  shares  that  view.  But  the  firmest 
adherents  to  the  old  state  of  thin^  must  see,  from  past  experience, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  University  in  which  youths  are  prepared 
for  social  hfe  to  pretend  to  stand  wholly  aloof  from  that  life ; 
nor  would  it  be  of  ultimate  good  for  the  University  for  its 
teachers  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  experiments,  social,  poUtical, 
scientific,  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
world,  nor  to  refuse  their  help  in  training  men  to  carry  on  ex- 
periments in  special  departments  of  the  world's  activity.  We 
must  remember  indeed  that  two  "  technical "  faculties,  those  of 
law  and  medicine  are  as  old  as  the  Universities  themselves. 
In  modem  times  one  technical  subject  after  another  has  taken 
its  place  side  by  side  with  these.  Pure  Chemistry  opened  the  way 
for  Applied  Cnemistry;  Mathematics  and  Physics  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering;  and  these 
subjects  are  taught  in  Universities,  or  institutions  of  University 
rantc,  everywhere.  The  teaching  of  such  subjects  has  been 
constantly  opposed  by  men  inside  the  Universities  as  "un- 
academic,*  by  "practical  men"  outside  as  useless.  But  they 
have  gradually  won  almost  universal  recognition. 

It  seems  hardly  likely  that  in  England  the  somewhat  artificial 
distinction  of  Grermany  between  the  Universities  and  the  Higher 
Technical  Colleges  will  be  maintained  in  dealing  with  higher 
commercial  teaching.* 

The  present  battle  is  not  then,  as  Mr.  Taylor  would  have  it,  a 
new,  but  an  old  battle  fought  over  again,  and  to  which  only 
one  ending  seems  possible.  The  school  of  commerce  is  "bound 
to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  school  of  engineering  in 
our  places  of  higher  education. 

Again  if  (considering  for  the  moment  English  Universities) 
we  look  not  at  the  atmosphere  that  prevails  within  their  walls, 
but  at  the  men  whom  they  have  sent  into  the  world,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  kill "  the  spirit  of  masterful 
reaction  with  an  external  world "  by  higher  education.  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  they  have  been  the  nurseries  of  many  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  down  to  the  present  day. 

34.  Nevertheless  in  the  attack  of  Mr.  Clews  and  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  in  the  almost  as  dangerous  defence  of  Mr.  Taylor, 

'"'In  Germany  a  distinction  exists  between  the  Technitche  Hochachvlei^ 
and  the  Universities,  and  in  accordance  with  this  tradition  the  Leipsdg 
Handelshochschule  does  not  form  part  of  the  University.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Twentyman  has  shown  that  the  distinction  is  due  to  difference  of  historical 
origin,  not  to  arbitrary  discrimination.  To  be  admitted  to  the  Technische 
Hochichtderu  a  boy  must,  as  a  rule,  have  passed  through  the  classes  of  a 
secondary  scnool,  and  their  teaching  is  of  a  Universitv  type,  (see  Special 
EeporUy  vol  ix.,  p.  465.)  The  only  institution  in  England  at  present 
organized  on  this  model  is  the  Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  at  South  Kensington. 
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there  remains  more  of  truth  than  out  and  out  admirers  of  our 
present  educational  ideals  may  willingly  admit.  The  loving 
admiration  for  the  achievements  of  science  (and  by  this  I  mean 
the  German  Wissenachaft,  the  learning  that  advances)  in  our 
older  Universities  has  produced  results  which  are  small  in  the 
past  century  in  comparison  with  the  correspondmg  results 
achieved  in  other  countries ;  the  achievements  of  our  amateurs, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  exceptionally  splendid,  especially  in  the 
phj^ical  and  natural  sciences.  Do  not  these  circumstances  point 
to  a  certain  sterilising  influence  at  work,  either  in  the  Univer- 
sities themselves,  or  m  the  schools  preparing  for  the  Univer- 
sities, and  one  seriously  to  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with 
commercial  education  ? 

The  subject  was  attacked  in  Dr.  Schuster's  admirable  presi- 
dential address  to  section  A  of  the  British  Association  in  1892. 
"  Is  it  not  true,"  he  said,  "  that  the  one  distinctive  feature  which 
separates  this  from  all  other  countries  in  the  world  is  the 
prominent  part  played  by  the  scientific  amateur,  and  is  it  not 
also  true  that  our  modern  system  of  education  tends  to  destroy 
the  amateur  ? "  *  An  amateur,  Dr.  Schuster  defines,  as  "  one  who 
learns  his  science  as  he  wants  it  and  when  he  wants  it."  The 
ordinarv  English  business  man  at  the  present  day  is  an  amateur 
of  this  kind. 

The  next  passage,  although  written  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  men  of  science,  contains  matter  of  especial  sig- 
nificance in  its  application  to  the  commercial  education  of  the 
future  in  Englana. 

"  Whatever  is  taught  in  early  years  must  necessarily  be  taught  in  a  more 
or  less  dogmatic  manner,  and  in  whatever  way  it  is  taught,  experience  shows 
that  it  is  nearly  always  received  in  a  dogmatic  spirit.  It  seems  important 
therefore  to  confine  early  training  to  those  subjects  in  which  preconceived 
notions  are  considered  an  advantage.  It  is  to  me  an  uncongenial  task  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning  to  the  older  Universities.  .  .  .  But  1  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  conviction  that  their  highly  specialized  examinations  for  entrance 
scholarships  are  a  curse  to  all  sound  school  education,  and  will  prove  a  still 
more  fatal  curse  to  what  concerns  us  most  nearly,  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge.  If  school  education  could  be  more  general,  if  scientific  theories 
could  only  be  taught  at  an  age  when  a  man  is  able  to  torm  an  independent 
judgment,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  retaining  that  originality  of  ideas 
which  has  been  a  distinctive  future  of  this  country  and  enabled  our  amateurs 
to  hold  a  i)rominent  position  in  the  historv  of  science.  At  present  a  know- 
ledge of  scientific  theories  seems  to  kill  all  knowledge  of  scientific  facts. **! 

The  very  progress  of  science  and  scientific  industry  makes 
originality  oi  ideas  in  commerce  more  than  ever  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  business  man.  He  must  be  constantly  ready 
to  deal  with  fresh  situations  as  they  arise,  and  an  education  that 
would  take  his  freshness  of  idea  away  from  him  would  be  almost 
worse  than  no  education  at  all. 

♦  By  "  our  modern  system  "  the  speaker  referred  to  education  generally 
and  not  only  to  that  in  Great  Britain, 
t  British  Association  Report  for  1892,  p.  629. 
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Against  the  special  danger  of  premature  specialization  we  have 
seen  that  the  advocates  of  commercial  education  are  already  to 
some  extent  on  their  guard.  But  is  premature  specialization 
sut&cient  to  account  entirely  for  the  evils  to  which  Dr.  Schuster 
drew  attention  ?  Does  not  the  evil  extend  to  other  subjects  than 
natural  science  ?  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech 
at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  that  the  great  fault 
of  our  education  all  round  was  its  lack  of  training  in  independent 
thought,  and  suggested  that  this  was  (at  any  rate  in  part)  due 
to  excessive  reading.*  It  is  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  at  all  adequately  here.f  But  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  examination  system,  often  abused  too  indiscriminately,  is 
partly  to  blame  for  our  present  deficiencies.  Without  attempting 
to  deal  with  remedies,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  examina- 
tions are  useful  as  tests,  the  mental  attittule  of  working  for  an 
examination  is  discouraging  to  originaUty  (however  honest  the 
work  may  be  and  putting  all  Question  of  cramming  aside).  Ex- 
aminations, cannot  be  dispensea  with ;  but  their  baa  effects  ought 
to  be  neutralised  by  the  introduction  of  other  elements  into  our 
educational  system,  or  the  strengthening  of  elements  already 
present  The  whole  attitude  of  working  to  do  not  what  a  man 
thinks  best  himself  of  his  own  indepenctent  judgment,  but  what 
he  believes  some  one  else  will  think  best,  is  an  attitude  of  the 
nursery  prolonged  into  adult  life.  It  kills,  or  tends  to  kill, 
originality,  and  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  a  teaching  that  constantly 
encourages  or  compels  this  attitude,  higher  commercial  education 
will  be  a  serious  danger  rather  than  an  advantage  to  our  national 
commerce.  It  vdll  be  noticed  that  in  the  best  American  schoolf: 
independent  work  in  the  "  seminar "  forms  an  essential  part  ot 
the  higher  commercial  course.  The  students  will  not  only  learn 
from  tne  teacher ;  they  will  learn  how  to  learn,  and  to  form  their 
own  judgments  by  a  study  of  the  facts.  A  "  pass-school "  would 
be  of  the  most  doubtful  advantage  in  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

If  the  teaching  in  the  best  American  schools  is  on  a  level  with 
the 'programmes,  it  will  be  seen  that  "pass-schools  "  in  commerce 
are  there  left  out  of  the  question.  The  alternative  between  an 
advanced  four-year  undergraduate  course  and  a  course  either 
partlv  or  whoUv  graduate,  preceded  by  special  study  in  economics 
and  nistory,  taRcs  us  on  to  a  higher  plane.  But  to  discuss  such 
an  alternative  with  advantage  requires  study,  not  of  programmes, 
but  of  actual  teaching  and  results. 

35.  The  impulse  in  this  country  towards  commercial 
education,  both  secondary  and  higher,  is  one  that  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing strength.    The  English  business  man  is  being  hard  pressed 

♦  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  few  needs  of  our  nation  which  are 
more  clamant  than  the  need  of  independent  thought."  Report  in  the  Times, 
October  16th,  1901. 

t  The  writer  has  attempted  to  define  the  situation  somewhat  more  closely 
in  an  article  on  The  Teaching  of  Style  w  .  ■.  ,  Schools^  Fortnightly  Review, 
June,  190^. 
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by  the  American  and  by  the  German,  in  most  of  the  markets  ot 
the  world.  Certam  markets  he  has  already  lost  to  his  competitors. 
His  supremacy  is,  to  say  the  least,  threatened ;  and  the  past  and 
increasmg  success  of  the  foreigner*  is  put  down  in  great  part  to 
his  superior  education,  both  general  and  technical.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  both  in  Germany  and  in  America 
special  commercial  education  is  a  thing  of  too  recent  date  for 
its  effect  to  have  become  apparent  in  commerce.f  Satisfiactory 
secondary  education,  Lord  Avebury  is  reported  to  have  said, 
perhaps  somewhat  sweepingly,  does  not  exist  [in  England].  J  At 
any  rate,  general  reform  in  secondary  education,  rather  than 
the  introduction  of  special  commercial  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  supreme  necessity  for  our 
business  men.  But  the  alarm  has  made  Englishmen  anxious  to 
lose  no  time  in  copying  the  latest  foreign  example  as  best  he  may, 
and  to  create  special  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  immediately. 
Unfortunately  the  special  teaching  demands  special  teachers  and 
these  are  as  yet  hardly  to  be  had.  To  set  up  schools  with 
mcompetent  teaching  would  be  merely  to  invite  conspicuous 
failure. 

In  the  provision  of  teachers,  the  Americans  have  in  some  of 
the  Universities  passed  the  initial  stage  Prof  Edmund  J. 
James  told  the  American  Bankers'  Association  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  teachers  in  the  ideal  commercial  school,  of  which  he 
gave  them  a  sketch,  were  not  then  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
They  had  to  be  trained. 

Dr.  R  P.  Falkner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said  on 
this  subject  in  1899 :— § 

^The  business  man's  contention  that  colleges  and  universities  can  do 
nothing  for  education  we  believe  to  be  overborne  not  only  by  experience, 
but  b^r  argument.  We  are  doing  something,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  we  are 
doing  it  well,  with  a  distinct  purpose  and  by  adequate  methods. 

But  a  like  objection,  that  it  cannot  be  done,  is  heard  not  infrequently 
from  the  mouths  of  educational  authorities.  They  tell  us,  and  it  appears 
self-evident,  that  they  cannot  obtain  the  teachers,  that  men  capable  of 
teaching  business  affairs,  will  be  actually  engaged  in  business,  earning 
incomes  with  which  the  college  treasury  cannot  com^^ete.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  alternative  lies  between  successful  business  men 
who  are  unattainable  and  unsuccessful  men  who  are  not  wanted.  We 
want,  first  of  all,  teachers.  Experience  has  shown  that  great  lawyers  do 
not  make  a  grc^tt  law  school,  nor  great  physicians  a  great  medical  school. 
A  great  school  is  made  by  great  teachers,  and  these  are  by  no  means  men 
who  could  earn  large  incomes  in  the  competitive  struggle  of  the  outside 


*  The  recent  commercial  crisis  in  Germany  is  regarded,  by  competent 
authorities,  as  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

t  See  on  this  point  "Report  of  the  Special   Sub-Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,"  1898,  p.  6. 

X  Loc,  cit.  p.  27. 

§  "  Report  of  the  International  Commercial  Congress  at  Philadelphia,'* 
1899,  8th  day's  session,  p.  17. 
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world.    The  successful  man  of  business  may  know  nothing  of  teaching  what 
he  knows.    Practical  accountants  make  poor  teachers  of  book-keeping.'"' 

"  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  teaching  force  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  type  of  education,  nor  is  it  insuperable  here.  It  is  less  to-aay  than  it 
was  mteen  years  ago.  The  men  who  teach  are  not  necessarily  the  men  who 
do.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which  perceives  without  acting,  just  as  there 
is  one  which  acts  without  perceiving.  In  earlier  day?  this  type  was  repre- 
sented in  business  matters  by  the  financial  editors  of  the  daily  press,  the 
editors  of  trade  and  commercial  journals,  the  secretaries  of  commercial 
bodies.  To-day  it  is  represented  further  by  an  ever-growing  flood  of  voung 
men  who  leave  our  colleges  and  universities  train^  in  tne  principles  of 
economic  thought,  but  capable  of  mastering  the  mechanism  of  economic 
processes.  Men  can  be  found  to-day,  and  will  be  found  in  the  future,  in 
even  greater  numbers,  cabbie  of  giving  the  instruction  which  an  intelligent, 
enlightened  and  progressive  higher  commercial  education  demands." 

But  there  are  not  only  teachers  whose  intellectual  tastes  lead 
them  to  the  study  of  business,  there  are  business  men  who  have 
the  desire  and  capacity  to  teach,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
teach  in  our  Universities  during  a  part  of  their  time.  It  is  so  at 
any  rate  in  America,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  syllabuses  of  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  (p.  387)  and  of  the  Wharton  School  (p.  357, 
Field-work).  The  Umversity  of  Chicago,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  268, 
note  t),  has  just  appointed  a  large  number  of  ad(htional 
professors  on  the  staft  of  her  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics, 
who  are  all  engaged  in  commercial  undertakings,  and  the  Univer- 
sities of  Wisconsin  and  Columbia  University  will  pursue  the 
same  plan  (Cf.  pp.  374  and  408).  Principal  Lodge,  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  speaking  at  University  College 
Liverpool,  on  Civic  Universitiesf  said : — 

"  If  we  are  to  raise  the  general  level  of  commercial  training,  and  make  it 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  part  which  commerce  plays  and  always  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  take  a  medical  school 
as  our  pattern.  One  man  cannot  do  it  j  a  whole  faculty  is  necessary,  and 
the  greater  number  of  that  faculty  will,  I  expect,  be  men  not  holding 
endowed  chairs,  nor  able  to  spare  much  time  for  teaching,  but  men  really 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  work  itself ;  men  of  ability^  leaders  in  business, 
who,  Kke  the  prominent  doctors  in  a  city,  may  be  willing  to  come  down 
for  an  hour  a  oay,  or  a  few  hours  a  week,  and  give  to  students  the  benefit 
of  their  great  and  always  growing  experience.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  find  men  of  business  able  and  willing  to  do  this,  but  1 
see  no  other  way  of  getting  it  done  that  is  likely  to  be  half  so  good.  I  see 
no  other  way 'of  dealing  vrith  the  multifarious  details  and  the  immense 
variety  of  business  transactions  in  such  a  place  as  this ;  and  even  now  I 
feel  tlmt  in  this  city  we  could  put  our  finger  on  men  who  are  competent  to 
teach,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  teach,  and  to  fill  up  the  outlines  and 

'*-  Is  not  the  analogy  between  a  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  a  Faculty  of 
Law  or  Medicine  pui^ed  a  little  too  far  here  ?  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
the  student  sees  carried  out  before  him,  and  practises,  the  actual  operations 
of  his  art,  and  it  is  essential  that  he  should  nave  good  models  in  practice 
as  well  as  lucid  and  competent  teaching  of  theory.  Do  great  Scnools  of 
Medicine  exist  without  great  physicians?  The  analogue  of  *  hospital 
practice'  must  surely  be  found  in  business  itself  and  not  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Possibly  a  scheme  in  which  some  of  the  students'  time  was  spent 
in  actual  business  might  recommend  itself  to  business  men. 

+  Speech  delivered  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  on  October  ISth. 
Report  in  the  Manchester  Guardian^  October  14th,  1901. 
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fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  a  few  endowed  professors,  from  a 
sense  of  public  spint  and  a  feeling  of  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  coming 
generation  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large." 

36,  The  principle  of  getting  help  from  men  in  the  out- 
side world  of  af&irs  has  been  adopted  in  the  only  complete 
higher  commercial  school  at  present  existing  in  England,  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  founded  in 
1894.*  This  institution  of  the  first  rank  is  at  present  essentially 
graduate  in  character,  the  average  age  of  its  students  being 
between  23  and  28.f  Although  it  has  recently  been  incorporated 
in  the  University  of  London,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  airectly 
connected  with  any  institution  training  undergraduates  renders 
it  at  present  more  directly  comparable  with  the  Pans  £cole 
Libre  dee  Sciences  Politiquea  than  with  the  Faculties  of  Com- 
merce in  the  American  Universities.  The  establishment  of 
degrees  in  commerce  by  the  University  will,  doubtless,  modify 
its  curriculum  to  some  extent. 

Elsewhere  in  this  country  there  are  only  beginnings  to  record 
in  higher  commercial  education.  Of  the  three  CoUeges  of  the 
Victoria  University,  two  (Owens  Coll^,  Manchester,  and 
University  College,  Liverpool)  have  co-ordinated  the  important 
lecture  courses  m  Ec6nomics  and  Commercial  Law  alr^y 
existing,  and  added  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  special  teaching 
so  as  to  form  "  Higher  Cominercial  Courses."  The  third  college 
of  the  University,  the  Yorkshire  CoU^,  is  preparing  a  scheme 
for  next  session.  At  University  College,  Liverpool,  which  first 
b^an  the  work,  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  teaching  of  the 
bureau  (to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  on  p.  278), 
teaching  which  does  not  enter  into  the  American  University 
curriculum.  At  Manchester  the  teaching  of  languages  has  been 
extended,  and,  in  addition  to  courses  in  Frencn  and  German, 
courses  in  Spanish,  Italian,  Arabic  and  Chinese  are  offered.! 
Courses  on  Commercial  Law,  open  to  all  students,  have  long 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Owens  College  Law  School. 
At  Liverpool  the  School  of  Commerce  is  managed  by  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Senate  and  C-oun- 
cil  of  University  College,  and  the  Liverpool  CiUr  Council.  Both 
the  City  Council  and  the  Lancashire  County  CJouncil  contribute 
towards  the  funds  of  the  school  In  Manchester,  the  teaching, 
although  planned  by  a  ioint  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ana  the  Owens  College,  is  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  College.  It  receives  financial  support  from 
private  subscribers  and  from  the  Lancashire  County  Council, 
but  none  from  the  City  Council.  But  both  in  Mancnester  and 
Liverpool  the  funds  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  CoU^os  are 
altogether  insuflScient  for  the  development  of  University  schools 

*  See  Special  Beports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76.  1898. 

t  London  School  of  Economics.  "  Brief  Report  on  the  work  of  the  School 
since  1895,"    1899,  pp.  21-22. 

X  Mr.  £.  H.  Parker,  late  H.B.M.  Consul,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Cmnese  at  the  Owens  College, 
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of  the  first  rank,  like  the  Wharton  School,  or  the  Amos  Tuck 
School,  although  it  is  evident  that  cities  like  these,  with  their 
immensely    varied    industries    and   businesses,  form   the  best 

gDssible  centres  for  Faculties  of  Commerce.*  The  University  of 
irmingham  has  received  an  endowment  of  £50,000  for  its 
Faculty  of  Commerce,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Professor  of  Economic 
History,  and  Director  of  the  Dopartmonc  of  Economics  in 
Harvard  University,  has  been  appomted  to  the  Professorship  of 
Commerce  in  the  new  Faculty,  and  has  been  requested  to  devote 
the  first  year  of  his  tenure  of  the  chair  to  the  organization  of  the 
Faculty,  which  will  receive  students  next  session. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  older  Universities  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  younger  institutions  in  forming  Faculties 
of  Commerce.  The  important  School  of  Economics  at  Cam- 
bridge already  providee  amply  for  the  more  purely  economic 
teaching  of  such  a  faculty,  and  Professor  Alfred  Marshall  has 
recently  published  a  "  Plea  for  the  Creation  of  a  Curriculum  in 
Economics  and  associated  branches  of  Political  Science,"  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  University,  would  bring  to  the  Cambridge 
teachers  botn  more  students  and  a  greater  opportunity  m 
every  way  of  making  their  influence  felt.  At  Oxford  with  a 
system  less  well  organized  than  that  which  already  exists 
at  Cambridge,  there  is  also  a  desire  to  develop  the  School 
of  Economics,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  has  recently  put  forward 
a  plea  for  its  extension.  Oxford  has  the  aavantage  of 
possessing,  in  addition  to  its  teaching  of  pure  Economics, 
the  inaportant  School  of  Geography  presided  over  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder. 

The  conferences  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1897  and  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1898,  the  important  Reports 
published  by  the  Sub -Committee  on  Commercial  Education 
of  rtie  London  County  Council,  in  1899,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Joint  Sub-Committeet  on  Commercial  Education  in  1900,  and 
the  annual  discussions  on  Commercial  Education  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  give  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  a  general  movement  which  is  bound  to 
produce  more  results  before  long. 

To  conclude  formallv  a  paper  of  this  kind,  dealing  chiefly  with 
schemes  and  curricula  not  yet  fully  carried  into  effect,  is 
impossible  from  its  very  nature.     It  liias  indeed  been  the  task 

♦  The  Owens  College  has  just  received  a  valuable  gift  of  Commercial 
Travelling  Scholarships  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Gartside.  The  foundation  consists 
of  an  annuity  of  about  £1,100  a  year  for  ten  years,  to  be  spent  in  scholar- 
ships, of  which  not  less  than  three  will  be  offered  annually.  The  first  year 
of  tenure  is  to  be  spent  in  Manchester,  the  second  abroad.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  whilst  held  in  England  will  be  about  £80,  whilst  held  on 
the  Continent  about  £150.  and  in  America  about  £250.  The  scholarshipg 
are  open  to  male  persons  of  British  nationality  under  23  years  of  age. 

t  Of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company,  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Leith  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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of  the  writer  rather  to  offer  materials  for  discussion  than  to 
discuss  (except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  questions  of  general 
educational  policy),  and  especially  to  render  more  available  the 
large  and  rapidly  accumulating  mass  of  documents  on  Com- 
mercial Education  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
utilization  in  this  country.* 

P.  J.  Hartoo. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  been  received  at  the  Board 
of  Education  Library  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  of  great  interest  to  students 
by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  on  the  purpose  and  programme  of  the  Faculty  of 
(jonmierce  in  the  Umversity  of  Birmingham,  together  with  a  statement  of 
its  curriculum  and  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commerce. 


'"'  Several  of  the  points  discussed  in  this  article  have  been  treated  simul- 
taneously by  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano  in  his  article  on  Commercial  Education  in 
Japan,  in  Special  BeportSy  vol.  viii.,  p.  556,  and  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  in  his 
article  on  Kecent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in 
Germany,  in  Special  JieporU,  vol.  ix.,  p.  487  j  see  also  vol.  ix.,  pp.  166,  167. 
The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  here  various  suggestions  kindly  made 
to  him  by  his  colleague.  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


COURSES   OF   STUDY   IN    TYPICAL   BUSINESS 

COLLEGES.! 

The  courses  of  studv  in  five  business  colleges,  which  may  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  the  best  schools  in  the  list  of  337,  are  given  below : — 

Peirce  School^  Philadelphia^  Pa, — This  school,  which  was  founded  bjr  its 
present  principil,  Thomas  May  Peirce,  AM.,  Pn.D.,  in  now  in  its  thirty- 
fourth  year.    The  announcement  for  the  year  1898-99  sajrs : 

Peirce  School  offers  three  full  courses :  Business,  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, and  English. 

The  business  course  includes  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial 
calculations  and  rapid  reckoning,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law, 
commercial  geography,  mercantile  forms  and  customs,  banking,  finance, 
economics,  business  etnics,  and  civics. 

The  shorthand  course  includes  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  English, 
which  comprises  a  thorough  review  in  spelling,  defining  and  use  of  words, 
grammar,  and  punctuation,  svnonyms,  etymology,  and  business  corres- 
pondence. Busmess  forms  ana  customs  are  taught,  and  lectures  are  given 
upon  civics  and  business  ethics. 

The  English  course  gives  a  practical  traininjg  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
business  corresjyondence,  ^prammar  and  composition,  geography,  penman- 
ship, etc.  This  is  an  especially  useful  course  for  those  who  wish  to  review 
the  common  branches  to  prepare  for  civil  service  examinations  or  for 
entrance  to  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

Packard's  Btuvness  College,  New  York  Cify, — ^This  school  was  started  in 
1858.  Students  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  a  good  high  school 
may  complete  the  commercial  course  in  this  business  college  in  about  one 
year.  The  course  of  study  includes  bookkeeping,  penmansnip,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  practical  grammar,  including  correspondence 
and  a  critical  stud^  of  English,  shorthand,  typewritinff,  business  methods 
and  practice,  political  economy  political  history,  civil  government,  com- 
mercial geography,  parliamentary  proceedings. 

Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa, — This  school  was  established  in  1840  as 
Duff's  Mercantile  College,  and  was  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years  by  its 
founder,  Peter  Duff.  Since  his  death  the  school  has  been  managed  by  his 
sons.  Fifty  dollars  pays  for  a  scholarship,  unlimited  as  to  time,  for  com- 
pleting the  full  commercial  course.  The  course  of  study  is  announced  as 
follows :  "Theory  and  practice  of  single  and  double  entry,  mercantile,  private, 
and  national  banking,  railroad,  manufacturing,  insurance,  commercial  cal- 
culations and  aiithmetical  training,  rapid  practical  penmanship,  business 
forms,  letter  writing,  orthography  and  language  lessons,  lectures  on 
mercantile  law,  commercial  ethics,  political  economy." 

Bartlett  Commet'ciaZ  College,  Cindrmati,  OAtb.— The  full  course  in  this 
school  may  be  completed  in  one  year  by  a  student  who  enters  with  a  good 
common-school  education.  The  course  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  business  penmanship,  mercantile  forms  and  customs,  corres- 
pondence, shorthand  and  typewnting. 

Metropolitan  Business  Vollege,  Chicago,  III. — This  school  has  three 
departments — the  commercial,  the  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  the 
English  training  departments.  The  last  named  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  common-school  branches.  The  commercial 
course  is  annoimced  as  follows:  "Bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic 
penmanship,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  business  forms  and 
methods,  detecting  counterfeit  money,  banking,  insurance^  commission,  real 
estate,  transportation,  brokerage,  wholesale,  retail,  importmg,  and  jobbing." 

^  Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Edncation  (U.S.A.)  for 
1897-98,  Vol.  2.  p.  2461. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Extract  from  the  Business  Syllabus  of  the  College 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  January,  1900. 


SYLLABUS. 

To  elevate  the  standard  of  business  education  in  New  York  and  to 
establish  a  uniform  test  for  the  measure  of  such  education,  state  business 
credentials  will  be  granted  on  examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 
This  action  is  the  outcome  of  a  conference  between  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  committee  appointed  at  the  national  convention  of  business 
educators  held  in  Buffalo,  July,  1896,  it  being  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  conference  that  the  oner  of  official  recognition  would  encourage  and 
dignify  sound  business  education. 

BUSINESS  CREDENTL^S. 

Four  business  credentials  are  offered  as  follows  : — 

1.  State  business  diploma.  3.  State  business  certificate. 

S.  State  stenographers  diploma.  4.  State  stenographers  certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS. 

Diulomas  are  issued  only  to  those  who  have  a  preliminary  education 
equivalent  to  graduation  at  a  registered  high  school.  If  the  course  taken 
has  not  included  United  States  history,  civics  and  economics^  regents 
examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be  passed.  Certificates  are  issu^  to 
those  who  have  not  this  preliminary  general  education. 

State  Business  Diploma. 

To  obtain  the  state  business  diploma,  candidates  having,  the  required 
preliminaries  must  be  certified  as  having  completed  a  full  one  year  course 
in  a  registered  business  school,  or  a  registered  business  course  of  four 
years  in  a  registered  ^high  school,  and  must  pass  regents  business  examina- 
tions in 

Advanced  bookkeeping.  Business  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  law.  Business  practice  and  office  methods. 

tCommercial  geography.  t History  of  Commerce. 

Business  English.  Business  writing. 

State  Stenographers  Diploma. 

To  obtain  the  state  stenographers  diploma,  candidates  having  the 
reauired  preliminary  education  must  be  certified  as  having  completed  a 
full  one  year  course  m  a  registered  business  school,  or  a  registered  business 
course  of  four  years  in  a  registered  high  school,  and  must  pass  with  honour 
(90  i>er  cent,  and  upward)  the  100  word  test  in  stenography  (academic 
examination)  and  the  examination  in  business  English  and  in  type- writing, 
including  the  usual  office  work  of  an  amanuensis. 

*  Candidates  for  a  diploma  who  take  the  four  year  business  coarse  in  a  high 
Bchool  obtain  the  required  prelim inaries  as  a  part  of  that  course. 

+  Candidates  for  the  busmess  diploma  who  so  elect  may  offer  the  state  steno- 
erapherB  credential  as  a  substitute  for  the  work  in  commercial  geography  and 
hiatory  of  commerce.     (Applies  to  the  proprietary  Hchoola  only.) 
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Certificates. 

To  obtain  the  state  business  certificate  or  the  state  steno^phers  certifi- 
cate, the  candidate  is  reauired  to  pass  only  the  examinations  mentioned 
above  under  the  title  of  the  corresponding  diploma. 


BUSINESS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  in  all  business  subjects  will  be  given  in  January  and  June 
of  each  year. 

State  Business  Diploma  and  State  Business  Certificate. 

DATES. 

1900.  1901. 

June  12-15.  January  22-25. 

PLACES. 

New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  other  places  in  tho  state 
where  there  are  10  or  more  candidates.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  as 
to  exact  place. 

daily  PROORAMlfE. 

9.15  a.m.— 12.15  p.m.  1-15. — 4.15  p.m. 

Tuesday  Advanced  bookkeeping.  Business  arithmetic. 

Wednesday  Commercial  law.  Business  practice  and  office  methods 

Thursday  Commercial  geography.  History  of  commerce. 

Friday  Business  English.  Business  writing. 

State  Stenographers  Diploma  and  State  Stenographers 

Certificate. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  above-mentioned  places. 

dates. 
1900.  1901. 

June  14-15.  January  24-25, 

daily  programme. 

9.15  a.m.— 12.15  p.m.  1.15—4.15  p.m. 

Thursday.  Typewriting  and  amanuensis  work 

Friday.  Business  English. 

Academic  Subjects. 

Academic  Examinations  in  stenography,  United  States  history,  civics 
and  economics  are  held  four  times  a  year  (January,  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember) at  the  above-mentioned  places,  and  those  occurring  in  Jtmuary. 
March,  and  June,  are  held  ^so  at  upward  of  640  high  schools  ana 
academies  of  the  state.  Candidates  for  the  state  business  and  state  steno- 
graphers credentials  are  admitted  to  any  of  these  eTaminations  :  but  those 
not  attending  schools  in  which  regents  examinations  are  held  should  send 
notice  to  the  University  at  least  10  days  in  advance,  stating  in  what  studies 
they  wish  to  be  examined,  that  desk  room  may  be  provided  at  the  most 
convenient  place.    Following  is  the  calendar : — 

DATES. 

1900.  1901. 

January  23,  25.  January  22,  24. 

March  28-30.  March  27-39. 

June  12-14.  June  11,  13. 

September  25,  27.  September  24,  26. 

6348  Y  2 
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Tuesday. 
Thun 


PAILY  PEOGRAMMB  (SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  IN  1901.) 

Janvary. 
9.15  a,m.— 12.15  p.iiL 


tay. 
saay. 


U.  S.  history.    Stenography. 

Ma'Tch, 

Wed^iesday. 

Thursday.       U.  S.  history.    Stenography. 


Friday. 

Tuesday. 
Thursday. 


June, 
U.  S.  history.    Stenography. 

September. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday.       U.  S.  history.    Stenography, 


1.15—4,15  p.m. 

Civics.    Economics, 


Civics, 
Economics. 

Civics.    Economics, 


Civics.    Economics. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 

The  special  tests  for  the  state  business  credentials  will  be  based  on  the 
following  outlines,  subject  to  revision  in  future  editions  : — 

Advanced  Bookkeeping. — The  test  in  bookkeeping  demands  a  higher 
degree  of  technical  knowledge  than  is  required  for  the  academic  examina- 
tion. It  presupposes  ability  to  open  and  to  keep  with  accuracy  the 
accounts  of  any  ordinary  business,  including  familiarity  both  theoretic  and 
practical  with  books  of  account.    Candidates  should  be  able  to  : 

1.  Make  in  proper  form  (on  paper  supplied  with  faint  blue  lines  only)  all 
ruling  necessary  tor  a  page  or  tolio  of  any  ordinary  book  of  account,  or  fur 
any  statement  taken  from  the  books  ; 

2.  Make  in  good  form  correct  entries  of  all  ordinary  transactions,  and 
state  clearly  the  theory  in  the  case  of  any  such  entry  ; 

3.  State  accurately  the  particular  function  of  each  book  used  in  ordinary 
business,  and  show  why  it  is  necessary  in  the  business  in  which  it  is  used  ; 

4.  Show  the  difference  between  single  and  double  entry  methods,  and 
change  any  set  of  books  from  single  to  double  entry  or  from  double  to 
single  entry,  and  give  well  defined  reasons  for  each  step  in  the  process ; 

5.  Take  up  and  continue  any  practicable  set  of  books,  in  whatever  practi- 
cable form  tney  may  have  been  kept,  whether  in  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
commission,  transportation  or  banking  business,  and  whether  the  business 
be  carried  on  by  an  individual,  a  firm,  or  a  corporation ; 

6.  Make  all  necessary  entries  and  changes  in,  and  additions  to  the  books 
of  a  business  when  a  new  partner  is  admitted,  or  when  its  ownership  is 
changed  from  an  individual  or  a  firm  to  a  corporation  ; 

7.  Make  out  quickly  and  in  good  form  accurate  bills,  accounts  sales, 
invoices,  statements  of  account,  bills  of  lading,  and  every  kind  of  business 
document  in  general  use,  furnish  at  short  notice  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  business  as  shown  by  the  books,  and  make  at  sight  the 
ordinary  computations  arising  in  business ; 

8.  Explain  and  illustrate  technical  terms  pertaining  to  accounting  or  to 
general  business. 

Sugqestions. — ^The  importance  of  books  of  original  entry  should  be 
strongly  emphasised,  ana  the  student  should  be  instructed  that  every  entry 
in  such  books  must  be  so  clear  that  its  meaning  can  not  be  mistaken. 

While  it  is  possible  and  even  desirable  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  bookkeeping  in  well  graded  classes,  where  the  contact  of  ardent 
young  minds  in  judiciously  conducted  dbcussion  will  do  much  to  lighten  as 
well  as  to  brighten  the  work,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  instruction  must  be 
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essentially  individual,  and  the  student  should  as  a  rule  work  independently 
of  other  students,  but  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  careful  teacher. 
The  student  working  under  this  plan  has  many  advantages  :— 

1.  He  is  not  held  back  by  others  but  is  allowed  to  proceed  according  to 
his  capacity. 

2.  He  is  not  pushed  beyond  his  ability  by  students  more  rapid  in  their 
work,  but  is  allowed  to  master  all  work  thoroughly  as  he  progresses. 

3.  He  may  devote  to  this  subject  all  the  time  that  he  can  8i)are  from 
other  studies.  Where  this  arrangement  is  made,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
idlen^. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  imi)ortance  that  the  instructor  should  be  sure  at 
all  times  that  each  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  work  he  has 
taken  and  has  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  underlying  principles,  special 
test  exercises  illustrating  t^ie  various  applications  of  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping maybe  given  to  advantage  tnroughout  the  course.  No  student 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  work  till  he  understands  fully  the 
details  of  all  the  work  he  has  done.  Because  a  student  has  written  up 
neatly  and  correctly  a  set  of  books  of  account  he  is  not  therefore  a  book- 
keeper, unless  he  can  give  a  clear  reason  for  every  entry  made  and  every 
step  taken. 

Business  Arithmetic.— This  test  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
skill  in  business  computations,  such  as  weights  and  measurements  arising 
in  different  kinds  of  business  (including  a  practical  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures),  bill-making,  per- 
centage, interest,  partial  pajrments,  discount,  insurance,  commission  and 
brokerage,  computations  arising  out  of  partnership)  settlements  and  the 
operations  of  incorporated  companies,  taxes  and  duties,  averaging  accounts, 
ratio  and  proportion,  accounts  current,  stocks  and  bonds,  domestic  and 
foreign  exchange. 

SuggestionB, — To  facilitate  co-ordination  with  bookkeeping  the  work  in 
arithmetic  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  four  parts  : — 

1.  The  four  fundamental  rules,  United  States  money,  factoring,  cancel- 
lation, common  and  decimal  fractions  and  denominate  numbers,  including 
the  metric  system. 

2.  Percentage,  including  trade  discounts,  commission  and  brokerage, 
profit  and  loss,  simple  and  compound  interest,  bank  discount,  true  discount, 
partial  payments. 

3.  Insurance,  taxes,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  stocks  and  bonds, 
partnership  and  partnership  settlements,  equation  of  payments. 

4.  Ratio  and  proportion,  alligation,  general  average,  corporations,  nationa 
banks,  square  root,  cube  root,  and  mensuration. 

Tests  should  be  ^^ven  as  these  parts  of  the  subject  are  severally  com- 
pleted, and  the  student's  progress  in  arithmetic  should  keep  pnce  with  that 
m  bookkeeping.  Eapid  calculation  should  include  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  cancellation,  interest  and  discount.  Mental  arithmetic  should  have  a 
place  in  all  written  work,  whether  formally  taught  or  not. 

A  brief,  practical  course  in  mensuration  should  be  given  to  all  students 
in  school  either  in  classes  or  as  a  general  exercise. 

Equation  of  payments  should  be  performed  by  the  "interest  method  "  in 
order  to  afford  additional  practice  in  interest  computations  and  to  insure  a 
rational  view  of  the  subject. 

The  work  in  partnersnip  settlements  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  paper  properly  ruled,  and  accompanied  with  trial  balances  and  other 
necessary  statements.  This  method  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  student's 
efficiency  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  accounts. 

Select  as  far  as  possible  business  problems,  and  solve  them  by  business 
methods.  Drill  extensively  in  analysis  and  reasoning,  fa^cility  ana  accuracy 
of  calculation  and  directness  and  precision  in  expressing  results,  aiming 
always  to  correlate  arithmetic  with  ousiness. 

As  the  metric  system  has  been  adopted  so  generally  in  Europe  and 
South  America,  students  should  be  able  to  i>ei*fomi  all  operations  under 
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that  system  and  to  reduce  metric  to  common  weights  and  measures,  or 
common  to  metric  weights  and  measures  with  the  same  facility  and  accuracy 
required  in  work  in  ordinary  denominate  numbers. 

Commercial  Law.— The  test  in  commercial  law  demands  a  knowledge 
of  those  matters  of  law  that  have  constant  application  in  business  life, 
including  drawing  up  in  proper  form  contracts,  articles  of  incorporation 
and  all  business  documents.  Candidates  should  have  a  fair  practical 
knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to  contracts,  negotiable  paper,  liens, 
guaranty,  interest  and  usury,  sale  of  personal  pro^rty,  warranty,  bailment, 
agency,  peurtnership,  joint  stock  companies  and  mcoiporations,  insurance, 
common  carriers,  attachment  and  stoppage  in  transitu,  real  estate,  banking, 
taxes  and  duties,  distribution  of  estates  after  death.  They  should  also  be 
familiar  with  the  statute  of  frauds  and  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  and  the  nattona 
bankruptcy  law,  and  be  able  to  fill  out  or  draw  up  in  concise  1^1  form 
any  contract  or  agreement,  check,  note,  bill  of  exchange,  bond,  bill  of  sale, 
power  of  attorney,  articles  of  incorporation,  bill  of  lacung,  deed,  mortgajge, 
lease,  notice  of  protest,  will  or  other  document  relating  to  the  foregoing 
subjects. 

Suggettians. — Commercial  law  maj[  be  taught  advantageously  in  classes* 
the  instruction  beinff  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  some  reliable  text- 
book in  the  hands  of  each  student.  But  it  should  be  taught  in  a  live,  prac- 
tical way  and  closeljr  correlated  with  the  student's  work  in  bookkeeping 
and  in  business  practice  and  office  methods.  When  the  student  in  book- 
keeping is  called  on  to  draw  his  first  check  draft  or  note,  he  should  on  that 
day  be  instructed  in  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  negotiable  paper,  the 
duties  of  the  drawer  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  others  into  wnose 
hands  the  paper  might  ri^tf  ully  come,  the  liability  incurred  by  the  indorser 
and  the  precautions  to  oe  exercised  by  the  payer.  All  of  these  will  be 
subjects  of  lively  interest  to  the  student  who  has  just  drawn  up  his  first 
piece  of  commercial  paper,  and  that  paper  and  the  points  of  law  tnat  affect 
it  are  likely  to  be  ever  after  associated  together  in  nis  memory.  When,  as 
a  young  merchant  in  the  school,  he  signs  a  lease  for  his  place  of  business, 
the  legal  bearings  of  that  document  should  be  made  Known  to  him  as 
should  also  those  of  the  fire  insurance  policy  on  his  goods.  As  far  as 
possible  the  document  or  matter  to  which  the  point  of  law  under  discussion 
relates  should  always  be  before  the  class,  either  written  out  on  the  black- 
board or  in  printed  form  in  the  hands  of  every  member ;  and  the  subject 
should  not  be  passed  over  till  each  student  in  the  class  can  draw  the  docu- 
ment and  state  the  important  points  of  law  bearing  on  it.  The  text-book 
should  be  studied  outside  the  recitation  room,  but  not  necessarily  by  con- 
secutive pages.  The  lesson  for  any  day  should  be  made  to  fit  the  work  in 
bookkeeping  or  business  practice  and  instead  of  asking  for  the  words  or 
even  the  substance  of  the  text,  the  instructor  should  as  far  as  possible 
present  cases  involving  the  points  of  law,  and  require  the  class  to  make 
the  application,  citing  if  possible  parallel  cases.  All  latitude  for  discussion 
consistent  with  good  discipline  and  necessary  time  limits  should  be  allowed 
and Je very  mem  oer  should  participate  in  it  and  be  encoura^[ed  to  ask 
questions  on  any  point  not  fully  understood.  Such  discussion  judiciously 
held  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the  class,  not  only  in  giving  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  law,  but  as  tending  to 
promote  confidence  and  clearness  in  expression  of  ideas. 

Business  Practice  and  Office  Methods — The  test  demands  a  prac- 
tical general  knowledge  of  the  manner  and  methods  of  conducting  ordi- 
Mary\inds  of  business,  and  a  ready  familiarity  with  the  methods  and 
practice  that  shouM  prevail  in  every  well  regulated  business  office.  This 
work  is  closely  correlated  with  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and  commercial 
law,  and  gives  rise  in  great  part  to  the  work  in  those  branches,  as  well  as 
to  much  valuable  practice  in  the  use  of  English  and  in  penmanship.  The 
candidate  should  Know  something  of  the  usual  rules  and  practice  in  buying 
and  selling  breadstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products ;  meat  products ; 
cotton,  wool,  hides  and  other  raw  materials  j  lumber,  iron  and  other 
building  materials ;  oils  and  naval  stores  :  mineral  products  sold  on  a 
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commercial  scale ;  stocks  and  bonds  *  fruits  and  groceries  :  dry  goods  and 
all  ordinary  commodities.  He  should  have  some  general  knowledge  of 
the  prevalent  customs  in  the  business  of  transportation  on  the  high  seas, 
the  great  lakes  and  navigable  rivers  and  bjr  canal  or  railway;  in  the 
business  of  banking,  insurance  and  manufacturing  ;  and  should  also  know 
something  of  the  more  important  rules  and  customs  governing  transactions 
on  the  stock  exchange,  the  produce  exchange  and  similar  centres  of  trade. 
He  should  be  able  to  keep  the  accounts  of  any  ordinary  business  and  to 
draw  up  or  make  out  all  pai>ers  in  the  regular  order  of  such  business.  A 
plain,  €Asy,  and  above  all,  legible  business  handwriting  is  an  indispensable 
requisite. 

Sugae$tioni, — In  the  business  practice  department  the  transactions 
should  be  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  counterparts  of  those  occurring 
in  actual  business,  and  they  should  be  conducted  with  the  earnestness  and 
exactness  which  characterise  the  man  of  business  With  this  spirit  pre- 
vailing it  will  be  the  pride  of  the  student  to  carrjr  out  with  precision  the 
most  minute  details  of  business  custom  and  business  eticjuette.  Every 
student  in  this  department  should  be  required  to  perform  mdependently 
and  in  accordance  with  the  princii)les  and  models  fmmished  him  the  whole 
series  of  connected  operations  arising  out  of  the  various  species  ot  com- 
mercial dealing  after  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  explained  and 
illustrated  by  the  teacher. 

1.  The  books,  stationery,  and  appliances  used  in  the  course  should  be 
modern,  of  good  material  and  of  the  most  approved  forms  used  in  the 
best  administered  business  houses. 

2.  Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  the  student  in  each  office  or  sub- 
division of  the  business  practice  work  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  details. 
One  week  in  a  bank,  for  instance,  is  almost  useless,  as  it  tends  rather  tr> 
confuse  the  student  Uian  to  make  plain  the  principles  and  practical  methods 
of  modem  banking.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  correct 
practical  work  in  any  kind  of  business  that  is  taken  up. 

3.  Strict  accuracy  in  this  department  should  be  insisted  on  and  nothing 
short  of  it  should  be  accepted  by  the  teacher.  The  student  should,  if 
necessary,  be  required  to  do  lus  work  over  till  it  is  correct. 

4  The  student  in  the  business  practice  department  should  be  taught  to 
ffuard  sacredly  all  original  documents  coming  into  his  handS;  to  me  his 
letters  and  papers  with  care  and  accuracy  and  to  keep  ever^hing  in  and 
about  his  office  in  good  order.  To  this  end  special  instruction  shotdd  be 
given  in  office  methods,  including  handling  and  care  of  books  and  napers. 
copying  and  filing,  inaexing  and  briefing,  duplicating  (mimeograpn,  neo- 
style,  carbon,  etc.).  The  student  should  also  be  brought  occasionally  face 
to  face  wiUi  emergencies  that  require  prompt  action  and  quick  thought,  to 
the  end  that  when  thus  confronted  with  actual  business  life  he  may  possess 
a  cool  head  and  a  ready  mind. 

5.  No  business  practice  department  can  be  complete  without  a  fair 
amount  of  intercommunication  work.  The  bank  cannot  transact  a 
business  without  its  corresnondent  in  New  York,  nor,  if  an  extensive 
institution,  can  it  afford  to  aispense  with  its  correspondents  in  other  cities. 
The  commission  merchant  cannot  do  business  without  consignors  and  con- 
sij^ees  in  other  places.  Manufacturing  establishments  often  depend  on 
distant  places  for  theic  raw  material  and  for  a  market  for  their  products. 
Insurance  companies  must  have  their  agencies  scattered  far  and  wide.  In 
many  kinds  of  business  more  trade  is  done  by  correspondence  than  in  the 
office.  This  intercommunication  work  becomes  most  interesting  when  it 
can  be  carried  on  by  r^n^ar  course  of  mail,  with  other  schools  located  at 
distant  points,  and  between  strangers.  Ther?  is  in  this  method  a  fiavour 
of  actuality  that  gives  zest  to  the  work  :  but  if  such  airangement  cannot 
be  made  satisfactorily,  a  New  York,  a  Chicago,  a  New  Orleans,  a  Phila- 
delphia, etc,  inay  be  established  in  the  school  biulding  and  all  the  formalities 
of  correspondence  fully  observed.  These  transactions  between  distant 
points  broaden  the  student's  vievrs  of  business.    He  will  not  consign  his 
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com  to  Chicago,  his  molasses  to  New  Orleans  or  his  pork  to  Kansas  Cityi 
and  the  reasons  for  this  will  tend  to  open  his  eves  to  the  independence  of 
the  different  places  and  different  peoples  of  tine  earth.  He  will  gain  a 
complete  familiarity  with  invoices,  accounts  sales,  accounts  current,  bills, 
receipts  and  every  kind  of  formal  business  statement ;  with  express 
receipts,  railway  receipts  and  more  formal  bills  of  lading  ;  with  warehouse 
receipts,  drafts,  checks,  promissory  notes  and  all  ordinary  forms  of  business 

S^per.  He  should  also  acquire  tne  ability  to  write  a  good  business  letter, 
e  should  be  taught  to  combine  clearness  with  brevity  and  every  letter  or 
other  document  written  should  pass  under  the  eye  of  a  careful  teacher. 
Students  whose  handwriting  is  deficient  in  legibility  or  neatness  shomld 
receive  such  individual  instruction  as  may  be  necessary,  and  should  be 
required  to  devote  extra  time  to  practice  till  the  deficiency  is  overcome. 

^Commercial  Geography. — ^The  test  in  geography  presupposes  some 
general  knowledge  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  political  ^graphy,  as 
preliminary  to  the  more  detailed  knowledge  required.  Candidates  should 
oe  able  to  give  the  location,  physical  features,  approximate  size  and  popu- 
lation, form  of  government  and  prevailing  lanfl^uage  of  the  commercial 
countries  mentioned  in  the  following  outline,  and  have  knowledge  of  the 
relative  commercial  importance  of  those  countries  and  of  the  principal 
products,  routes  of  travel  and  transportation,  their  chief  seaports  and  the 
ocean  routes  by  which  these  are  connected  with  the  great  trading  ports  of 
the  world. 

The  following  outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the  ground  to  be  covered  in 
«:eography  :— 

Mathematical,— Form  and  size  of  the  earth.  Proofs  of  the  earth's  skvpe  : 
rule  for  finding  the  curvature  for  any  given  distance ;  circumference ; 
equatorial  and  axial  diameter  ;  approximate  area. 

Motions  of  the  earth.  Axial  rotation  and  its  consequences ;  revolution 
round  the  sun  and  its  consequences  ;  distance  from  sun  ;  size  and  shape  of 
earth's  orbit. 

Directions,  positions,  and  measurements.  The  cardinal  points  and  how 
they  are  determined ;  the  mariner's  compass ;  means  of  recognising  the 
north  star ;  inclination  of  earth's  axis  to  plane  of  its  orbit  and  the  con- 
sequences ;  principle  circles  of  the  earth ;  globes  and  maps. 

Physical. — Land — Continent ;  islands,  continental  and  oceanic ;  coast 
forms,  including  ^J^  promontory,  peninsula,  isthmus  ;  relief  forms,  includ- 
ing plateau,  plain,  hill,  mountain,  mountain  range,  mountain  system,  valley, 
basin,  diviae,  desert 

Water.— Divbions,  including  ocean,  sea,  gulf,  or  bay.  strait,  sound,  lake, 
river,  river  system,  glacier,  iceberg ;  circulation,  including  waves,  tides, 
c$cean  currents  (equatorial  current,  gulf  stream,  Kuro  Si  wo,  Arctic 
current). 

Atmosphere. — Constant  winds,  including  trade  winds,  anti-trade  winds, 
monsoons.  Inconstant  or  irregular  winds,  including  land  and  sea  breezes, 
cyclone  or  tornado,  waterspout.  Moisture  :  grains  to  a  cubic  foot  of  air  ; 
saturation  or  dew  point ;  dew,  frost,  cloud,  fog,  rain,  snow,  hail ;  average 
annual  rainfall. 

Climate. — ^As  determined  by  location,  altitude,  winds,  ocean  currents^ 
high  mountain  ranges. 

Weather  bureaiL  —Predictions,  signals. 

Political, — The  political  divisions  of  each  continent  or  grand  division, 
with  their  capitals,  forms  of  government  and  populations. 

*  The  ontline  for  the  test  in  this  subject  and  in  history  of  commeroe  is  pre- 
sented with  greater  minuteness  than  others,  because  these  studies  are  new  in 
most  of  the  schools,  and  because  there  are  so  few  textbooks  covering  the  topics. 
The  syllabus  is  intended,  therefore,  not  only  to  point  out  the  ground  to  be 
traversed,  but  also  to  fix  the  limitations  of  the  test.  No  qnestions  will  be 
a^ked  concerning  any  matter  not  explicitly  outlined  in  the  syllabus,  and  the 
questions  will  be  along  broad  linos,  rather  than  on  unimporUnt  details. 
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Commercial.— A  study  of  the  following  countries  as  to  their  commercia 
importance,  value  of  exports  and  imports,  trade  with  the  United  States* 
leading  products,  internal  communications  (including  routes  of  travel  ana 
transportation),  prevailing  languages,  chief  commercial  cities  and  seaports 
and  tne  principal  ocean  routes  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  trading 
ports  of  the  world.  A  fair  knowledge  of  these  matters  will  be  required  in 
the  case  of  all  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  following  list  (arranged 
approximately  according  to  importance  of  trade  with  the  United  States), 
whether  or  not  they  are  specifically  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  par- 
ticular country.  A  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  leading  commodities 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  world's  commerce  will  also  be  required. 

Thb  United  States,  its  Detached  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

The  candidate  will  not  be  questioned  on  this  branch  of  the  sabject  concern- 
ing any  matters  not  specified  in  the  following  syllabas  of  the  commercial 
geography  of  the  United  States,  bat  he  shoold  be  able  to  answer  any  of  the 
questions  indicated  under  the  preceding  heads  of  mathematical,  physical  or 
political  geography,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  this  or  any  other  country 
mentioned  in  the  following  list. 

United  States. — Baw  products, — Cotton  (fibre,  seed,  oil),  grain  (wheat, 
maize,  rye,  oats,  barley,  rice,  buckwheat),  animal  food  (live  cattle,  dressea 
meats^  preserved  meats,  pork  and  lard,  dairy  producte),  hay,  tobacco,  fruits, 
hops,  iron,  coal,  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  sugar,  salt,  clay,  hides,  furs 
ana  skins,  fish,  tar,  turpentine,  lumber,  alcohol,  states  leading  in  produc- 
tion of  these  articles. 

Manufactures. — New  York.  Clothing,  iron  and  its  products,  leather 
and  its  products,  refined  sugar,  chemicals,  steam  engines  and  heavy 
machinery,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  sewing  machines, 
bicycles,  wagons,  typewriters  and  other  fine  machinery  and  tools,  printing 
presses  and  type,  i>aper  and  books,  electric  machinery  and  sui)plies,  pianos, 
ship-building,  soap  and  candles,  clay  products,  tin  and  copper  goods,  malt 
liquors,  tobacco  and  cigars,  furniture^  Icnit  goods,  hats  and  caps,  gloves. 

Pennsylvania. — Importance  in  iron  and  steel  working,  woollen  and 
cai-pet  industries. 

Massachusetts. — Leading  in  cotton  mills,  boots  and  shoes. 

Dlinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  their  leading  manufacturing  industries. 
Recent  development  of  manufacturing  in  southern  states. 

Internal  communications, — Mississippi  river  system,  great  lakes,  Erie 
.and  Oswego  canals,  Hudson  river^  Sault  Sainte  Marie  canal,  Wei  land 
canal,  St.  Lawrence  river,  transcontinental  railway  systems  and  principal 
connexions,  railway  lines  running  north  and  south,  trunk  railways  in  New 
Endand,  trunk  railways  in  New  York,  railways  running  north  and  south 
in  New  York,  postal  and  telegraph  facilities,  express  companies. 

Seaport  Cities  and Toums— The  six  leading  seaport  cities,  their  position, 
population,  and  that  for  which  each  is  specially  noted ;  five  cities  on  the 
New  England  coast,  one  each  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida^  Alabama  and  Texas,  and  four  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with 
the  trade  for  which  each  is  noted ;  seven  important  city  ports  on  the  great 
lakes:  ten  important  river  ports  of  the  Mississippi  system  :  ten  i^and 
manufacturing  or  commercial  cities  of  New  York  ;  ten  inland  manu- 
facturing cities  or  towns  of  New  England,  three  of  New  Jersey,  five  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  Delaware,  and  one  each  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  six 
important  mining  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States ;  the  largest  cattle 
market  town ;  the  chief  coal  oil  town ;  four  noted  inland  cities  and  towns 
of  California. 

Ocean  communications, — Routes  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  east,  south,  south-east  and  south  followed  by  west ;  routes 
from  San  Francisco  west,  south-west  and  coastwise ;  two  tyi)es  of  ocean 
steamers  ;  other  ships  ;  postal  facilities  ;  ocean  cables. 
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Dbtached  Tebbitory  and  Dependencies.— il^cwA^.— Furs,  fisheries 
minerals,  forests. 

Hawaii.— Commercial  value,  leading  products,  chief  city,  ocean  com- 
munications. 

Puerto  Rico, — Two  leading  products,  chief  seaport. 

Chiba, — Commercial  value,  two  leading  products,  internal  communica- 
tions, chief  city  and  seaport,  ocean  communications. 

Philippine  Islands, — Commercial  value ;  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
chief  port ;  ocean  communications. 

Oovemment. — Commercial  policy  of  the  home  government  regarding 
late  Spanish  territory. 

Great  Beitian  and  Her  Colonies. 

Commercial  importance.  —  Value  of  exports  and  imports,  financia 
centre,  manufactures,  distributor  of  the  world's  produce,  merchant  marine 
trade  with  the  United  States,  free-trade. 

England  and  Wales.— Agricultural  products ;  grazing ;  coal  and  iron ; 
clay ;  tin ;  five  leading  manufactures  ;  five  leading  exports ;  five  leading 
imports  from  the  United  States ;  four  navigable  rivers ;  canal  mileage ; 
railwav  mileage :  postal  and  tele^ph  systems ;  two  leading  seaports ; 
three  lesser  ports ;  three  leading  inlajid  manufacturing  cities ;  two  other 
inland  manufacturing  cities. 

Scotland— Coal  and  iron;  granite-  ship-building  j  character  of  manu- 
factures ;  internal  communications  ;  tnree  leading  cities. 

Canada  and  Newfoundland.— Agricultural  and  grazing  products; 
lumber  ;  coal ;  tariff ;  immigration  ana  emigration  :  rauways  :  merchant 
marine :  naval  station ;  exports  and  chief  city  of  British  Columbia ;  of 
Manitoba ;  fur  products  of  the  Northwest  territory ;  Ontario,  its  exports 
and  three  commercial  cities  and  towns ;  Quebec,  its  principal  crops, 
minerals,  industries  and  exports  :  its  great  water  route  ana  its  two  impor- 
tant cities ;  New  Brunswick,  its  lumber  trade  and  chief  city ;  Nova  Scotia, 
its  exports  and  chief  city  ;  Newfoundland  and  its  fisheries. 

Ireland. — ^Agricultural  and  grazing  products ;   three   articles  manu 
factured  in  export  quantities ;  five  commercial  cities  and  towns. 

British  India. — Wheat,  cotton,  millet,  rice,  indigo,  tea,  opium,  oilseeds  • 
fruits,  spices,  i)erfumes,  drugs  and  dyes  ;  the  Indus,  Ganges,  Bramaputra 
and  Irawaddy  rivers  ;  density  of  population  ;  principal  food  of  inhabitants ; 
value  of  exports  ;  commercial  rivalry  with  United  States ;  trade  value  to 
United  States  ;  four  important  commercial  cities. 

Cbtlon. — Five  important  products ;  capital  and  chief  commercial  city. 

Hong  Kong. — Rank  as  a  port ;  a  monetary  centre ;  a  commercial 
storehouse. 

The  Straits  SETTLEBiENTS  and  Aden.— Port  of  Singapore  ;  harbour  of 
Aden. 

Australian  Colonies. — Ocean  communications.  Victoria.  Chief  pro- 
duct ;  chief  city.  New  South  Wales.  Two  leading  products ;  seaport  city. 
Queensland.  Chief  product :  chief  city.  South  Australia.  ISxport  pro- 
ducts ;  commercial  citv.  Western  Australia.  Leading  product.  £few 
Zealand.    Leading  products  ;  chief  cities.    Tasmania^    Chief  city. 

British  West  Indies. — Bahamas.  Products  ;  chief  city ;  climate ; 
transmarine  communications.  Windward  Group.  Chief  export.  Trini- 
dad. An  important  export.  Bermudas.  Climate ;  principal  exports. 
Barbadoes.  One  great  product ;  disaster  to  planters  ;  important  city  and 
port.  Jamaica  and  TurFs  Island.  Chief  city.  Balize  (British  Hon- 
duras).   Products;  seaport. 
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British  South  American  Colokibs.  British  Ouiana,  Three  settle- 
ments :  chief  product. 

British  Possessions  or  Dependencies  in  Africa.— Cape  Colony. 
Chief  port ;  principal  exports.  Natal,  Transmarine  and  submarine  con- 
nections. Mauritius.  Staple  products.  Sierra  Leone.  Capital  city. 
Lower  Egypt.    Leading  export ;  two  cities ;  the  Suez  Canal. 

Other  Countries. 

German  Empire. — Commercial  importance.  Value  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  :  five  leading  exports  and  five  leading  imports;  merchant 
marine  ;  ship-Duilding  ;  bounties  ;  technical  and  commercial  education.. 

Pi*oducts. — Potatoes,  cereals,  sugar  beets,  flax,  hops  :  fruit,  wines ; 
lumber  :  coal ;  iron  and  steel ;  textile  fabrics,  hosiery  and  gloves ;  porce- 
lain ana  glass ;  chemicals  and  dyes. 

Internal  communications. — Five  navigable  rivers ;  five  important  canals ; 
railway  system. 

Cities  and  taunts. — Berlin  ;  Hamburg ;  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven ; 
Diisseldorf  and  Essen  ;  Cologne ;  Frankfort ;  Dresden  ;  Chemnitz. 

France. — Commercial  importance.  Advantageous  situation  ;  value  of 
trade  vnth  the  United  States  ;  five  leading  exports  to  the  United  States  ; 
four  leading  imports  from  the  United  States ;  merchant  marine :  ship 
building ;  fisheries  ;  skUl  in  manufacture  of  fine  goods.  Products.  Wines  ; 
sugar-beets ;  cereals  ;  fruits ;  iron  and  steel ;  textile  fabrics ;  pottery ; 
leather  goods ;  millinery. 

Internal  communications.    Four  navigable  rivers ;  four  important  canals 
railway  system. 

Cities  (ind  totvns.  Paris  ;  Havre  ;  Bouen ;  Marseilles ;  Bordeaux  ; 
Lyons ;  lille. 

Brazil. — Comm^dil  hnportance. — Value  of  trade  with  United  States  : 
reciprocity  treaty ;  five  leading  exports ;  chief  export  to  the  Unitea 
States  ;  five  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Products.    Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  india-rubber,  hides. 

Seaports  and  cities.    Rio  Janeiro  ;  Para ;  Pemambuco ;  Bahia. 

Ocean  communications.    Steamship  routes ;  submarine  cable. 

Belgium. — Commercial  importance.  Volume  of  trade ;  density  of 
population. 

Products.  Coal,  flax,  sugar,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  iron  and  steel, 
glassware,  furs  and  gloves. 

Internal  communications.    Two  rivers  ;  canals  ;  railways. 

Seaports  and  cities.    Antwerp ;  Brussels ;  Ghent ;  Li^ge,  Mechlin. 

Spaix  and  Portugal.  —  Commercial  importance ;  climate  and  soil ; 
irrigation ;  character  of  population ;  wine,  lead,  iron  ore,  copper,  raisins, 
oranges,  cork  ;  throe  principal  imports  from  the  United  States ;  internal 
communications  ;  three  leading  cities  of  Spain  and  two  of  Portugal ;  ocean 
communications. 

Italy.— Works  of  art ;  silk,  wines,  wheat,  olives,  fruits,  nuts ;  railways, 
two  great  tunnels ;  old  Koman  highways ;  leading  sea^jort ;  one  historic 
city  ;  two  important  commercial  cities ;  the  centre  of  silk  manufacture  ; 
one  Sicilian  i)ort. 

Holland  (the  Netherlands). — Annual  value  of  exports  and  imports ; 
merchant  marine ;  situation  ana  phvsical  features ;  methods  in  agricul- 
ture ;  buttar,  cheese,  bulbs  and  seeds ;  textile  fabrics :  canals  and  navi- 
gable rivers  ;  railways  ;  great  ship-canals  :  two  great  seaport  cities ;  the 
centre  of  linen  manufacture. 
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Colonial  possessions,  Dutch  East  Indies,  including  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Celebes,  Moluccas,  western  half  of  New  Guinea.  Sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
rice,  indigo,  chichona ;  capital  and  chief  seaport. 

Mexico. — Five  leading  exports  ;  railways ;  other  roads ;  capital ;  prin- 
cipal seaport ;  three  other  seaport  towns. 

Japan. — Density  of  population  ;  variety  of  climate;  rice,  tea,  silk,  wheat, 
coal,  iron,  copper ;  skill  in  manufacturing  ;  internal  communications  ;  two 
important  cities ;  ocean  communications  ;  progress  of  the  people. 

China. — Size  of  the  empire ;  density  of  population  ;  character  of  the 
people ;  policy  of  exclusion  :  chief  products  and  manufactures ;  three 
leaaing  exports  to  United  States ;  two  leading  imports  from  United 
States ;  internal  communication ;  one  great  city ;  two  leading  Chinese 
seaports ;  increasing  importance  to  United  States. 

Russia  and  Siberia. — Wheat^  flax,  linseed,  fish,  gold,  salt,  petroleum- 
other  minerals  ;  leather ;  sheet-iron  ;  internal  communications ;  annual 
fairs ;  four  leading  cities ;  one  Siberian  seaport. 

Switzerland. — Commercial  ioiportance ;  skilled  labour  ;  cheese ;  laces 
and  embroideries  ;  silk  and  silk  goods  •  watches,  clocks  and  carved  woods ; 
international  communications  ;  three  leading  cities. 

Austria-Hungary. — Commercial  imjfSrtance;  wheat  and  maize,  rye 
and  oats ;  sugar-beets  ;  iron,  coal,  salt,  gold,  silver  ;  buttons,  glass,  iron 
and  steel  goods;  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  jute;  distribution  of 
industries;  internal  communications;  thiee  important  cities;  two  sea- 
ports ;  transmarine  communications. 

Turkey  (including  the  Levant). — Raisins,  cotton,  tobacco,  attar  of  roses, 
carpets  and  rugs  ;  wool  and  woollens,  opium,  licorice  root,  figs ;  internal 
communications  ;  chief  city  ;  two  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — Timber,  dairy  products,  iron  and  steel,  hides, 
fish,  matches  ;  chief  imi)orts  ;  internal  communications,  merchant  marine  ; 
two  capital  cities  and  seaports. 

Denmark. — Live  stock,  dairy  products,  hides  and  skins,  barley,  iron  and 
steel  products,  vegetable,  china  ware  ;  internal  communications ;  chief  city 
and  port. 

Greece.— Currants,  figs,  olives. 

Central  American  States. — Projected  ship-canal  ;  increasing  pro- 
duction; coffee,  sugar,  hides,  rabbler,  mahogany,  bananas,  dyestuffs, 
tobacco, ;  cities  and  seaport. 

Venezuela.— Coffee,  copper,  hides,  dyewoods,  cocoa,  timber;  internal 
communications ;  cities  and  principal  seaport. 

Argentina.—  Wool,  cattle,  horses,  wheat,  flax,  tallow,  preserved  meats  ; 
internal  communications ;  principal  city  and  seaport ;  ocean  commu- 
nications. 

Colombia. — Cinchona,  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  mahogany  and  other 
woods,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  hides  ;  internal  communication  ;  seaports,  cities 
and  towns  ;  ocean  communications. 

Chile.— Copper,  silver,  wheat,  nitrates,  guano,  hides,  coal;  chief 
imports  ;  capital  city  ;  two  seaports. 

Uruguay. — Liebig  beef  company  ;  preserved  meats,  hides,  wool,  hair ; 
two  navigable  rivers  ;  imports  ;  chief  city  and  port ;  rapid  growth. 

Ecuador. — Cocoa,  rubber,  hides,  coffee,  vegetable  ivory,  Panama  hats, 
cordage ;  internal  communications ;  chief  city  ;  principal  seaport 

Peru. — Nitrates,  guano,  wool  of  the  sheep  and  alpaca  goat,  ores ;  in- 
ternal communications ;  Lake  Titicaca ;  irn£atlon  ;  chief  city  and  prin- 
cipal seaport. 

Bolivia. — Silver,  gold,  rubber,  cocoa,  cinchona,  coffee ;  internal  com- 
munications ;  chief  city. 
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Hi^YTi  AND  San  Domingo. —  Sugar,  logwood,  bides,  coffee,  cocoa; 
two  principal  cities. 

COMMOPJTIES. 

The  student  should  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
commodities  of  commerce,  the  climate  and  conditions  suited  to  their 
production,  where  and  how  they  occur  and  the  preparation  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  tne  purposes  of  trade. 

Foods,  Beef  and  beef-products,  fish,  pork  and  its  products,  wheat, 
maize  (Indian  com),  rye,  barley,  rice,  oats,  fruits,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
potatoes,  sugar,  dairy-products. 

Textiles,    Cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  wool. 

Metals,  Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  zinc,  quicksilver, 
aluminium. 

Minerals  (other  than  metals).  Granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  clay 
and  its  products,  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  precious  stones,  salt. 

Manufactured  jyroduets.  Alcohol,  buttons,  dyes,  glass,  leather  and  its 
products,  paper,  wines  and  liquors. 

Unclassified.  Amber,  cinchona,  cinnamon,  copal^  dextrin,  furs,  g[um 
arabic,  gutta-percha,  hops,  india-rubber,  ivory,  kauri  gum,  lime  chloride, 
lumber  (oak,  mai)le,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  chestnut,  black  walnut,  cedar, 
teak,  redwood,  jarrah,  mahogany,  ebony,  boxwood,  rosewood),  mastic, 
opium,  pepper,  potash,  shellac,  soda,  spices,  sulphur,  tar,  tobacco,  tragacanth, 
turpentme. 

Suggestions, — Commercial  geography  may  be  taught  by  means  of  general 
exercises  and  lectures,  provided  copious  notes  are  taken  ;  but  class  teaching 
and  the  use  of  a  textbook  are  strongly  recommended.  It  seems  desirable 
to  b^in  with  local  geo^phy,  including  home  products  and  home  trade, 
and  to  proceed  outward  in  widening  circles  till  tne  study  embraces  first  the 
statOj  and  then  our  entire  country,  and  finally  all  the  countries  of  the  com- 
mercial world  with  which  we  have  any  considerable  trade. 

History  of  Commerce. — In  history  of  commerce  the  candidate  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  regarding  the  origin  and  early  development  of 
commerce,  should  be  able  to  trace  its  influence  on  the  world's  civilization, 
and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  great  discoveries,  public  works, 
inventions,  legislative  enactments  and  other  important  influences  bjr  which 
the  progress  of  commerce  has  been  affected.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  commercial  history  of  our  own  country  will  be  reouired. 

The  student  should  be  led  to  a  clear  understanding  of  tne  beginnings  of 
commerce  as  the  inevitable  outeome  of  man's  needs  and  desires.  He  shotdd 
trace  its  earlier  history  and  note  the  causes  of  its  development,  with  the 
more  striking  incidents  with  which  that  development  has  bc^n  accompanied. 
This  naturally  demands  some  knowledge  of  the  peoples  and  of  the  countries 
or  cities  that  in  earlier  times  have  been  noted  for  commercial  enterprise — 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Ishmaelites  (Arabs),  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Persians; 
India,  Carthage,  Greece,  Rome,  Palmyra.  Florence,  Venice,  Constantinople. 
Among  the  l^ing  events  bearing  on  the  progress  of  commerce  of  wluch 
the  student  should  have  knowledge  are  :  tne  conquests  of  Alexander  ;  the 
Punic  wars,  invasion  of  the  Gk)ths,  Huns  and  other  northern  tribes  ;  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  later  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  ;  rise  and  decline 
of  {the  feudal  system  ;  depredations  of  pirates  and  robber  bands ;  the 
crusades ;  travels  of  Marco  jPolo  :  rise  of  free  cities  j  institution  of  fairs, 
markets,  and  gilds ;  institution  of  negotiable  paper  and  banks ;  invention 
of  the  mariners  compass  and  the  astrolabe ;  the  search  for  a  new  route  to 
India;  the  era  of  discovery;  the  Portuguese  establishment  in  India; 
French  and  English  in  India ;  rise  of  the  Duteh  republic ;  early  navi^tion 
laws  of  England ;  the  European  system  of  colomzation  ;  colonization  of 
America  j  rise  of  ^reat  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboards ;  beginning  of 
commercial  legislation  ;  Colbert  and  the  protective  system :  slavery  in 
Europe  and  America ;  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  ind[u8trial  revolution  ; 
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the  sole  market  theory ;  independence  of  the  United  States  j  the  French 
i-evolution,  the  continental  blockade.  British  orders  in  council,  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees ;  embargo  acts,  growth  of  American  manufactures  ;  progress 
of  the  American  commercial  system  ;  com  laws,  the  customs  union  (Zoll- 
verein),  adoption  of  ^free-trade  by,  England,  international  treaties:  con- 
stmction  of  steamboats,  canals,  railways,  steamships,  the  telegrapn  and 
ocean  cable  j  social  and  economic  evolution  in  oriental  countries ;  the  find- 
ing of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  ;  the  Suez  canal ;  economic  results 
of  the  American  civil  war;  tariff  laws  and  reciprocity  treaties :  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mineral  resources ;  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua 
^hip-canal  projects ;  other  proposed  ship-canals ;  recent  important  inven- 
tions and  discoveries ;  international  expositions  ;  development  of  credit ; 
banks  of  issue  and  deposit ;  commercial  effects  of  war  witn  Spain. 

Suggestions,— The  history  of  commerce  naturally  links  itself  with  com- 
mercial geography,  and  the  same  general  methods  are  applicable  to  both. 
It  is  recommendea  for  both  studies  that  topics  be  assigned  at  ieaat  once 
a  week  to  individual  members  of  the  class  for  investigation  and  report  to 
the  class.  The  information  contained  in  such  reports  should  be  carefully 
classified  and  so  expressed  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  These  reporte 
should  be  discussed  in  class  and  each  member  should  be  allowed  to  ques- 
tion the  author  of  the  report  on  any  matter  not  fully  understood.  The 
teacher  should  guide  the  discussion  and  see  that  no  erroneous  conclusions 
are  reached. 

Business  English.— This  test  calls  for  such  skill  in  the  written  ex- 
pression of  thought  as  every  well  equipped  business  man  should  possess. 
It  consists  entirely  of  practical  exercisec»  in  English  composition  which  are 
to  be  rated  according  to  their  character,  not  only  in  form,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, capitalization  and  general  neatness,  but  also  in  the  more  essential 
matters  of  correct  use  of  words,  sentence  stnicture,  logical  sequence  of 
ideas  and  paragraphing.  The  subjects  set  will  include  letter  writing  on 
varied  business  topics  ;  drawing  up  or  filling  up,  from  rough  memoranda, 
business  documents,  such  as  contracts  or  articles  of  agreement,  descriptions 
of  property  in  deeds  and  mortgage,  bills  of  sale,  or  insurance  policies ; 
making  reports  and  abstracts ;  condensing  long  articles ;  writing  adver- 
tising notices  and  composing  short  essays  on  business  topics.  No  questions 
in  technical  grammar  will  be  asked. 

Business  Whiting. — The  requirements  for  business  writing  are  legibility, 
accuracy,  speed  and  neatness.  There  will  be  a  speed  test  of  375  words  to 
be  written  from  unfamiliar  printed  matter  in  25  minutes.  Legibility, 
accuracy  and  neatness  will  be  tested  by  this  writing  and  will  be  testea 
farther  by  the  writing  of  business  letters  and  business  papers.  All  written 
matter  must  be  properly  punctuated  and  capitalized,  and  there  should  be 
no  attempt  at  ornamentation.  The  test  will  include  the  writing  of  figures 
in  columns. 

Typewriting.— This  test  presupposes  ability  to  write  correctly  on  a  tjrpe- 
writer  ordinarily  unfamiliar  matter  dictated  at  the  rate  of  50  words  per 
minute,  to  copy  from  ordinary  print  unfamiliar  matter  at  the  rate  of  35  words 
a  minute,  and  from  a  rough  draft  to  write  out  on  the  typewriter  rapidly, 
neatly  and  accurately  any  letter  or  other  ordinaiy  matter.  It  requires  also 
a  knowledge  of  such  oflSce  work  as  may  naturally  devolve  on  an  amanuensis, 
including  copying  and  filing,  indexing,  briefing,  duplicating  (mimeograph, 
neostyle,  hektograph,  carbon,  etc.)  and  ability  to  make  out  in  proper  form 
such  common  business  papers  as  bills  or  invoices,  receipts,  checks,  pro- 
missory notes  and  drafts ;  but  this  part  of  the  test  is  more  elementary  and 
less  comprehensive  than  that  required  in  connection  with  the  course  of 
business  practice  and  office  methods. 

SiiggestioTis. — The  student  should  use  some  good  manual  or  specially 
prepared  lesson  sheets,  progressing  by  easy  stages  till  all  the  different  forms 
have  been  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  models  furnished.  Each 
lesson  should  be  submitted  to  the  teacher  without  an  error  or  erasure. 
After  completing  this  work,  from  5  to  10  pages  of  tyf)e written  matter 
should  be  handed  in  daily  to  the  teacher  for  correction.    The  foundation 
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for  aocuraoy  having  been  laid,  the  student  shoidd  copy  from  new  matter  at 
a  given  rate^  and  on  acquiring  this  speed  dictation  should  be  given  directly 
to  the  machine. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  matter  for  copying  or  for 
dictation.  No  such  matter  should  be  given  simply  because  it  contains 
words  which  can  be  printed  on  the  typewriter  or  taken  in  shorthand.  The 
selection  should  have  further  and  broader  purpose.  Even  business  letters 
intended  for  dictation  should  be  scrutinized  and  if  necessarv  revised,  that 
they  may  be  correct  models  in  style  and  expression ;  and  so  far  as 
possible,  in  all  other  matters  chosen  for  transcription  or  dictation  the 
teacher  should  assure  himself  that  it  is  of  a  character  tending  to  add  to  the 
student's  general  knowledge  and  to  broaden  his  mind  while  it  affords  him 
the  required  practice. 

♦  Stenogbaphy.— The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  ICX)  word 
test  in  shorthand  :  ability  to  take  down  accurately  in  shorthand  a  selection 
of  unfamiliar  matter  dictated  at  the  rate  of  100  words  a  minute  and  to 
transcribe  the  notes  correctly  either  in  longhand  or  on  a  tjrpewriter.  About 
five  minutes  are  given  to  dictation  and  about  55  minutes  to  transcription 
of  the  notes.  The  shorthand  notes  and  the  transcript  are  to  be  collected 
if  ihe  examiner  at  the  close  of  the  period  assigned.  The  papers  of  can- 
didates will  be  rated  according  to  the  accuracv  shown  in  taKing  down  the 
selection  and  in  transcribing  the  notes.  For  the  state  business  credentials 
no  paper  in  stenography  rated  below  90  per  cent,  will  be  accepted. 

Suagestions, — ^The  principles  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  any 
speed  work  is  attempted.  Each  lesson  illustrating  a  new  principal  should 
be  copied  neatly  and  accurately  several  times  with  pen  and|  ink.  As  much 
time  should  be  given  to  the  reading  as  to  the  writing  of  shorthand ;  for 
proficiency  is  as  essential  in  reading  as  in  writing,  and  is  obtained  by 
practice  only.  The  student  should  be  required  to  read  fluently,  intelh- 
gently  and  with  correct  expression. 

Students  writing  the  same  number  of  words  may  be  grouped  in  classes, 
each  class  receiving  dictation  for  a  given  lenf;th  of  time  and  reading  back 
from  shorthand  notes.  Typewritten  transcnpts  for  correction  should  be 
made  daily.  Each  student  should  also  receive  individual  instruction.  A 
designatea  number  of  pages  of  shorthand  written  each  day  outside  of  the 
class  should  be  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  inspection. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER  ON  BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Answer  10  qaestions  but  NO  MORE.  Answers  in  excess  of  the  namber 
required  will  not  be  considered.  Divisions  of  groups  is  not  allowed*  Every 
letter  is  to  be  formally  addressed  to  some  person  or  firm  and  to  be  formally 
signed  b^  the  writer.  All  answers  will  be  rated  as  to  penmanship,  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization  and  general  neatness,  and  also  as  to  correct  use  of 
words,  sentence  structure,  logical  sequence  of  ideas  and  paragraphing.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits.  Papers  entitled  to  75  or  more  credits 
will  DC  accepted. 

1.  Write  a  letter  for  Adams  &  Co.^  Buffalo,  to  Byron  Barnes.  12  Bridge 
St.,  New  York,  advising  him  of  consignment  of  8,000  bushels  of  wheat  by 
boat  FleHunng,  and  giving  instructions  as  to  sale  of  the  wheat.  State 
quality  of  wheat,  and  say  that  you  draw  at  sight  for  $5,000. 

2.  Order  from  Economy  Hardware  Co.,  Pittsburg,  2  gross  union  knobs, 
3  gross  4x4  butts,  2  doz.  bronze  hinges  (C421),  ^  gross  coat  and  hat 
hooks  (Bl),  10  kegs  8d  and  15  kegs  lOd  wire  nails.  Give  shipping  instruc- 
tions.   Ask  more  liberal  terms.    Complain  of  delay  in  last  shipment. 


Stenography  wiU  continue  to  be  given  as  an  academic  subject  and 
candidates  for  the  state  business  credentials  will  lie  admitted  to  any  of  the 
examinations  mentioned  in  the  c^ilendar. 
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3.  Write  to  an  intimate  friend  who  is  earning  a  good  salary,  and  has 
recently  married,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  life  assoranoe.  Beoommend 
some  particular  torm  of  policy,  giving  reasons. 

4.  State  in  a  letter  to  C.  N.  Dark,  Cloudville,  Ind.,  the  advanta^  of 
vonr  new  system  of  electric  lighting.  Ck)ver  the  following  points :  facilities 
for  electric  manufacturing;  quahty  of  li^ht;  cheapness  and  enduring 
character  of  apparatus ;  places  for  which  thi9  light  is  peculiarly  adapted ; 
testimonial  in  pamphlet  sent.  Offer  to  furnish  estimates  by  mail,  or  to 
send  a  representative  to  give  full  information. 

5-6.  Draw  in  proper  form  articles  of  agreement  covering  the  following 
conditions : — 

Jamee  Shepard  owns  a  vacant  store  that  has  rented  for  $  1,200  a  year.  David 
Moore's  shoe  store  has  been  burned.  Most  of  the  stock,  costing  $3250,  was 
saved,  but  part  of  it  was  damaged.  The  two  men  agree  to  form  a  partnership 
in  the  shoe  business.  Sbopard  puts  in  rent  of  store  against  Moore's  expert 
knowledge,  and  is  to  contribute  cash  capital  equal  in  value  to  Moore's  stock. 
Value  of  stock  is  to  be  determined  by  three  appraisers,  one  chosen  by  each 

Eartner,  and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  the  men  chosen  by  the  partners.  The 
rm  name  will  be  Shepard  &  Moore.  Partners  are  to  have  equal  interests. 
Shepard  is  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and  finances  and  Moore  is  to  manage 
the  practical  part  of  the  business,  both  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
business. 

7.  Report,  as  broker,  to  a  customer.  Otto  Rich  of  Albany,  the  condition 
of  the  New  York  stock  market,  and  give  your  views  as  to  tne  near  future 
of  tiie  market. 

8.  Write  an  urgent  letter  to  Sloman  <fe  Co.,  Debitville,  Mich.,  to  accom- 
pany monthly  statement  showing  a  balance  of  $225.40  that  is  several 
months  overdue.  Demand  immediate  payment.  Use  courteous  but 
emphatic  language. 

9.  Write  the  description  necessary  to  form  a  part  of  a  fire  insurance 
policy  covering  the  household  furniture  and  other  effects  in  the  house  in 
which  you  live.  Assume  that  among  the  other  things  are  a  rented  piano 
and  some  valuable  pictures  belonging  to  friends  of  the  family. 

10.  You  are  a  wholesale  merchant  in  New  York  and  have  confidential 
relations  with  Horace  Manley,  a  banker  in  Columbus,  O.  Morgan  k  West- 
cott,  a  new  firm  in  Columbus,  have  asked  to  open  a  credit  account  with  you. 
Write  Mr.  Manley  for  such  infonnation  as  you  think  needful. 

11.  You  are  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lively  k  Co.,  retailers  in 
general  dry  poods,  notions  and  fancy  goods.  You  have  just  received  a  new 
stock  comprising  some  novelties  never  before  shown  in  your  town.  Write 
an  advertising  notice  infonning  the  public  of  these  facts. 

12.  You  visit  Duluth  and  find  an  opportunity  to  buy  some  very  desirable 
real  estate  on  the  principal  business  street  at  a  price  that  will  insure  large 
profit.  The  agent  has  agreed  to  hold  it  open  for  you  for  36  hours.  You 
want  your  partner's  assent  to  a  joint  investment  of  $12^000  in  this  property. 
His  address  is  J.  F.  Mills,  30  Broadway,  New  York.  Write  a  telegram  of 
not  more  than  10  words  that  will  give  him  all  information  needful  for 
the  purpose. 

13.  Write  a  letter  of  application  in  reply  to  the  following  advertisement, 
stating  your  age,  education,  experience  (if  any)  and  general  fitness  for  the 
place.    State  what  references  you  can  give  : — 

ITT  AN  TED :  A  bookkeeper  to  keep  the  accounts  and  to  assist  in  the  corres- 
YV      pondence  of  a  mercantile  business.     Address,  stating  qualifications  and 
giving  references,  "  Business,"  Herald  office. 

14.  Write  a  reply  to  the  letter  called  for  in  question  10, 

16.  Write  an  essay  of  at  least  100  words  on  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
business  education. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  syllabus  that  one  of  the  requirements 
for  the  state  business  diploma  is  the  completion  of  a  registered  business 
course.  This  course  may  be  either  a  year  of  technical  study  in  a  registered 
business  school  (after  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent),  or  a  part  of 
the  four  year  course  in  a  high  school  maintaining  a  regular  business 
course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  REGISTRATION. 

Full  Registration.— The  school  must  have  a  force  of  at  least  six  com- 
petent teachers  giving  full  time  to  the  work  ;  must  own  a  business  school 
equipment  wortn  not  less  than  $5,000,  excluding  buildings  and  ordinary 
fixtures  ;  and  must  offer  a  satisfactory  one  year  course  in  preparation  for 
the  state  business  diploma. 

Provisional  RBOisTRATiON.—Schools  lacking  the  teaching  force  or 
equipment  required  in  full  registration,  but  offering  a  satisfactory  course 
in  preparation  for  the  state  business  diploma^  may  receive  provisional 
registration,  which  will  make  their  students  eligiole  to  examinations  for  the 
state  business  diploma. 

Restrictions.  —No  school  that  does  not  maintain  satisfactory  educa- 
tional standards,  or  that  has  not  the  reputation  of  fair  and  honest  dealing 
with  its  students  and  the  public  will  be  granted  registration,  either  full  or 
provisional. 

Certificates.— As  evidence  of  registration  of  a  business  school  or  a 
business  course,  the  University  will  grant  under  its  seal  a  certificate  of 
registration  which  unless  cancelled  for  cause  shall  continue  in  force  for  one 
year  from  its  date  ;  but  such  certificate  will  be  granted  only  on  favourable 
report  after  personal  inspection  of  the  school  by  an  officer  of  the  University, 
and  hereafter  no  business  school  may  exercise  the  powers  or  privileges 
conferred  by  registration  unless  it  holds  an  uncancelled  and  unexpired 
certificate. 


APPENDIX  C. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMERCEAL 
[BUSINESS]  COLLEGES.* 

The  Correlation  of  Studies  in  the  Commerclal  Course. 

The  term  correlation,  as  used  in  this  report,  your  committee  understands 
to  refer  not  only  to  the  co-relation  of  the  studies  in  the  commercial  course, 
but  also  to  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  office  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
training  and  conduct  of  the  student  in  the  school  to  the  conditions  he  will 
meet  in  the  business  house  in  which  he  is  to  begin  his  career  as  a  business 
man,  it  being  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  step  the  student 
must  take  between  the  business  school  and  the  business  office  be  made  as 
short  and  easy  as  possible. 

Much  assistance  and  information  have  been  received  by  this  committee 
from  the  commercial  school  people  not  of  the  committee,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  former  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  have    bee 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  (U.S.A.), 
189ft-99,  Vol.  2,  p.  216a 
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freely  dr&wn  upon,  for  all  of  which  the  members  of  this  committee  hereby 
render  their  acknowledgment  and  express  their  thanks. 

GOBBELATION. 

TVhatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  business  college  curriculum,  there  are, 
perhaj^s,  no  other  schools  that  possess  a  course  of  study  the  several  branches 
of  whicn  are  so  unified  and  correlated. 

It  has  for  its  foundation  bookkeeping,  which  requires  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  in  order  that  the  computation  necessary  to  its  conduct  may  be 
performed  with  accuracy  and  dispatch. 

The  bookkeeper  who  does  not  know  the  legal  rules  governing  business 
transactions  ana  who  does  not  understand  the  penalties  for  their  violation 
would  certainly  be  unfit  to  manage  the  aflfairs  of  a  modem  business  office. 
Therefore,  no  one  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  bookkeeper,  or,  rather, 
accountant,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  without  a  reasonably  accurate 
knowledge  of  commercial  law ;  and  thus  we  have  a  third  element  in  the 
course. 

Further,  bookkeeping  as  an  art  depends  largely  upon  good  handwriting, 
and  thus  the  fourth  element  in  the  course  of  study  is  brought  into  close 
connection  vnih  the  three  branches  already  named. 

A^n,  bookkeeping,  as  a  record  of  business  transactions,  is  closely  allied 
to  business  oorresponaence.  and  the  bookkeeper,  as  well  as  the  correspondent, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  English,  including  grammar,  spelling,  ana  compo- 
sition ;  thus  these  branches  are  intimately  connected  witn  the  either  subjects 
of  the  course. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter  into  the  business  house,  no  one 
having  any  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  can  dispense  with  its 
use,  and  hence  shorthand  and  typewriting  nave  been  added  to  the  commer- 
cial course. 

As  the  work  of  the  business  correspondent  and  amanuensis  requires 
accuracy  and  closer  discrimination,  punctuation  assumes  the  importance  of 
a  separate  branch  of  study,  and  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  rhetoric 
becomes  necessary. 

To  enforce  and  fix  in  the  student's  mind  the  principles  of  bookkeeping, 
and  to  assist  in  fpiving  him  a  knowledge  of  business  methods  and  customs, 
a  course  in  busmess  practice  has  been  introduced.  This  feature  of  the 
course,  in  connection  with  intercommunication,  or  trading  between 
colleges  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  is  an  excellent  introauction  to 
commercial  geography,  another  branch  of  study  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  business  man. 

Inasmuch  as  the  education  of  a  business  man  is  not  complete  without  the 
ability  to  stand  before  his  peers  in  public  and  express  his  views,  public 
speaking  becomes  a  branch  of  business  training  of  no  little  importance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  facts  of  commerce  in  their 
true  light  and  to  a  correct  view  of  their  relations  to  each  other.  A  place 
for  econonucs  must,  therefore,  be  found  in  the  business  course. 

Whether  we  regard  the  principal  work  of  the  business  college  to  be  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for  positions  in  business  houses,  thereby 
opening  the  avenue  of  business  life  to  them,  or  look  beyond  this  work  to 
broader  fields  of  usefulness,  we  must,  througn  a  series  of  lectures,  if  not  in 
some  more  formal  manner,  strive  to  teftch  the  elements  of  business  ethics. 

Further,  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  than  that  of  other  schools  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  intelligent  citizenship ;  for  this  reason  the 
subject  of  civil  government  must  be  given  a  place  m  the  curriculum  of  the 
busmess  school. 

Your  committee  is  aware  that  this  outline  will  appear  to  many  to  be  too 
comprehensive.  It  is  not  claimed  by  your  committee  that  these  several 
branches  of  study  shall  be  considered  to  be  of  equal  imi)ort4ince  ;  some  of 
them  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  taught  incidentally,  but  they  all,  none  th^ 
less,  belong  to  the  education  of  the  modem  American  business  man. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLIiaB  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

Mathematics : 

(a)  Bookkeeping. 

(b)  Arithmetic,  mcluding  rapid  calculation. 

Writing : 

,   (a)  renmanship. 

(b)  Shorthand. 

(c)  Typewriting. 

Business ; 

(a)  Business  practice,  including  business  methods  and  customs. 

(b)  The  history  of  commerce. 

(c)  Commercial  geography. 

English  : 
(a)  Spelling. 

lb)  Qrammar  and  punctuation, 
(c)  Business  correspondence. 
(a)  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
(e)  Public  speaking. 

Civics : 

(a)  Commercial  law. 

(b)  Civil  government 

(c)  Economics. 

Suggestions  on  the  Outline. 

TIKE  required. 

The  time  mentioned  under  each  topic  in  this  outline  is  the  probable 
time  required,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  commercial  or  ousiness 
schools  the  qualifications  of  students  vary  greatly,  and  their  fitness  for 
business  life  must  be  measured  by  their  attainments  and  not  by  the  time 
they  have  spent  in  school. 

The  abDity  or  power  to  do  certain  things  neatly  and  accurately  in  a 
limited  time  alone  decides  the  student's  qualifications,  and  he  should  be 
ffraduated  when  he  can  meet  these  requirements,  regardless  of  the  time  he 
has  spent  in  securing  this  attainment. 

ELElfENTART  BOOKKEEi'ING. 

Time,  three  hours  (by  hours  is  here  meant  periods  of  sixty  minutes)  daily 
for  two  months,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent  on  bookkeeping  in  business  and 
office  practice. 

As  before  stated,  your  committee  assumes  bookkeeping  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  commercial  course.  The  student  should  begin  the  study  of 
bookkeeping  only  when  he  writes  sufficiently  well,  and  can  perform  ordinary 
computations  under  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  including  interest, 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  incoming  student  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  course  of  study  before 
entering  upon  the  course  nere  described. 

Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  individually.  Drills  and  lectures  may  be 
given  in  classes,  but  each  pupil  should  pursue  the  course  in  bookkeeping 
independently  of  other  students,  except  m  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  practice  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

This  plan  of  individual  study  has  many  advantages : 

First.  The  bright  student  is  not  held  back  by  others  who  are  slow,  but  in 
allowed  to  proceed  as  fast  as  he  can  do  his  work  well. 

Second.  The  slow  student  is  not  pushed  ahead  of  his  ability  by  those 
who  are  more  ra[)id  in  their  work,  but  is  allowe<l  to  understandingly  master 
the  work  as  he  progresses. 

Third.  This  individual  work  in  bookkeeping  renders  the  course  flexible  ; 
the  student  may  devote  all  the  time  he  can  spare  from  other  studies 
to  this  subject,  and  therefore  may  be  always  kept  busy.  Where  this 
arrangement  is  made  no  student  ijeed  be  idje  at  any  time,  and  as  book- 
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keeping  is  the  groundwork  of  the  course  of  study,  it  is  eminently  fitting 
that  it  should  b^  thus  made  the  subject  of  special  individual  instruction. 

Special  test  exercises  in  this  subject,  illustrating  various  applications  of 
the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  fixing,  by  review,  the  work  the  student 
has  alreaay  gone  over,  may  be  given  to  advantage  throughout  the  course. 
In  these  tests  the  student  should  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  he 
should  satisfy  both  himself  and  his  teacher  as  to  his  ability  to  work  inde- 
pendently of  aids  of  any  kind. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  weekly  class  drills  or  oral  Quizzes  are  recommended 
as  valuable  in  assisting  to  fix  in  the  minds  ot  students  the  principles 
underlying  the  subject  taught. 

BUSIKESS  PRACTICE  AND  ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING. 

Time  :  Three  hours  of  sixty  minutes,  daily  for  six  months. 

Before  entering  upon  what  is  usually  known  as  "business  practice"  pupils 
should  have  in  some  measure  the  qualifications  that  they  would  be  required 
to  possess  before  beginning  actual  work.  These  should  include  order, 
neatness,  good  penmanship,  etc.  In  correspondence  and  business  forms 
they  should  have  a  clear  laea  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  a  letter 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  uses  of  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  with  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  daybook,  journal,  ledger,  cashbook, 
sales  book,  and  bill  book.  They  should  be  quick  and  apt  in  journalising, 
and  should  have  at  least  passed  the  test  in  the  first  division  of  arithmetic. 

Your  committee  will  not  undertake  to  designate  what  the  course  in 
business  practice  shall  or  shall  not  be,  but  takes  the  liberty  of  submitting 
the  following  propositions : 

First.  As  the  course  in  business  practice  is  especially  designed  to  correlate 
the  school  work  with  the  work  of  tne  office,  the  business  transactions  in  the 
business  practice  course  should  come  to  the  student  bookkeeper  for  record 
in  the  same  way  they  come  to  the  bookkeeper  in  the  business  house  ;  and 
the  business  done  by  the  student  and  the  transactions  made  and  booked 
by  him,  should  be  done  and  recorded  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  would 
be  done  and  recorded  in  a  first-class  business  house. 

Second.  The  books,  stationery,  and  appliances  used  in  the  school  should 
be  modern  in  form,  well  bound,  of  good  material,  well  printed  or  engraved, 
and  in  every  respect  the  equal,  at  least,  of  those  found  in  use  in  business 
houses.  Good  books  and  stationery  tend  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

Third.  A  reasonable  variety  of  books  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the 
student  may,  when  going  out  of  the  business-practice  department  of  the 
school,  pass  into  the  actual  work  of  the  office  without  feeling  that  books  of 
account  are  all  fashioned  alike,  but  he  should  rather  go  out  with  a  fair 
degree  of  knowledge  concerning  various  forms  of  books  of  account, 
especially  those  that  may  be  considered  standard.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  variety  of  forms  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  confuse  and  annoy  the 
student.  Whatever  is  undertaken  should  be  well  done.  And  here,  as 
elsewhere,  one  thing  done  well  is  better  than  any  number  of  things  poorly 
or  loosely  done. 

Fourth.  The  student  should  remain  a  sufficient  time  in  each  office  or 
subdivision  of  the  business  practice  work  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
detail  of  such  office  or  employment.  Your  committee  believes  that  a  week 
in  a  bank,  for  instance,  is  al  most  futile,  and  tends  rather  to  confuse  the 
student  than  to  make  plain  the  principles  and  modes  of  modern  banking. 
Not  less  than  a  month  should  be  given  to  the  actual  work  in  the  bank, 
and  a  proportionate  time  should  be  spent  in  the  other  offices.  Nothing 
should  oe  attempted  that  can  not  be  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

Fifth.  Fropa  the  time  assigned  to  bookkeeping  and  business  practice  in 
this  report  it  Will  be  seen  that  your  committee  believes  that  form  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  time  given  to  bookkeeping  in  the  commercial 
course  should  be  devoted  to  this  business-practice  work. 
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Sixth.  Accuracy  in  thi«  department  should  be  insisted  upon  to  the  letter, 
and  all  the  "  checks  "  possible  should  be  placed  upon  the  student,  that  his 
work  may  be  done  thoroughly  and  accurately.  All  loose  and  haphazard 
work  should  be  rewritten,  and  neatness  and  accuracy  should  be  ausisted 
upon.  Let  all  this  work  be  done  under  an  experienced  and  competent 
supervisor. 

Seventh.  The  student  in  the  business-practice  department  should  be 
taught  to  conscientiously  care  for  all  original  documents  oomin^  into  his 
hands,  to  file  letters  and  papers  with  care  and  accuracy,  ana  to  keep 
everything  in  and  about  his  office  neat,  clean,  and  orderly. 

Eighth.  The'strictest  attention  should  be  given  to  correspondence,  and, 
as  the  intercommunication  work  usually  connected  with  tnis  department 
gives  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  correspondence,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  other  plan  can  secure,  the  student  should  be  made  to  profit  bv 
this  opportunity  to  develop  his  ability  to  write  a  good  business  letter.  All 
work  in  this  line  should  be  performed  with  care  and  fidelity,  and  every 
letter  and  document  written  in  this  department  should  pass  under  the  eye 
of  a  careful  teacher,  who  should  firmly  decline  to  accept  anything  but 
reasonably  good  wort. 

Ninth.  A  plain,  easy,  rapid  style  of  business  writing,  without  shade  or 
flourish,  should  be  taught  lu  this  department,  and  students  not  meeting  a 
reasonaole  requirement  in  handwriting  should  be  debarred  from  the  work 
in  bookkeeping,  and  should  receive  special  attention  in  penmanship  until 
such  a  handwriting  is  acquired.  A  constant  improvement  in  the  student's 
handwriting  during  the  whole  course  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Tenth.  Special  attention  should  be  given  in  this  department  to  the  art 
of  bookkeeping,  such  as  indexing,  tne  arrangement  of  accounts  in  the 
ledger,  the  proper  manner  of  closing  accounts,  forwarding,  etc. ;  the 
handling  ana  care  of  books,  the  filing  of  papers,  and  every  detail  con- 
nected with  office  work. 

Eleventh.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  be  exhaustive  in  the 
examination  of  statements  and  accounts ;  to  check  his  books  when 
balancing,  even  though  they  balance  after  the  first  addition  ;  to  check  all 
statements  received,  and  to  carefully  go  over  a  second  time  all  statements 
rendered.  He  should  be  taught  to  examine  and  audit  books,  and  should 
acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  perform  these  operations  with  reasonable 
dispatch. 

Twelfth.  The  order  and  discipline  in  this  department  should  be  that  of 
a  well-conducted  modern  office  ;  communication  between  students  should 
be  allowed  concerning  the  business  in  hand  only.  Necessary  conversation 
should  be  carried  on  onl^  in  a  low^  soft  tone  of  voice,  and  no  unnecessary 
noise,  heavy  walking,  or  irregularities  in  deportment  should  be  permitted. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Time  :  Five  periods  a  week  for  six  months. 

To  facilitate  co-ordination  with  bookkeeping  the  work  in  arithmetic 
may  be  arranged  in  four  divisions,  as  follows : 

First.  The  fundamental  rules,  United  States  money,  factoring,  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers. 

Second.  Percentage,  with   its  applications,  profit  and  loss,  discounts 
commission  and  brokerage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  and  partial 
payments. 

Third.  Insurance,  exchange,  equation  of  accounts,  and  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Fourth.  Taxes,  partnerships,  national  and  savings  banks,  etc. 

Tests  or  examinatiohs  should  he  given  as  the>se  parts  of  the  arithmetic 
are  severally  completed,  and  the  student's  progress  in  arithmetic  should  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  his  advancement  in  bookkeeping. 
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Rapid  calculation  should  include  addition^  subtraction,  multiplication, 
extension,  cancellation,  and  interest  and  discount,  by  cuiort  and  rapid 
methods. 

"Mental  arithmetic"  whether  formally  or  incidentally  taught,  should 
have  a  place  in  all  aritnmetic  work. 

A  brief  practical  course  in  mensuration  should  be  given  to  all  students  in 
he  business  course,  either  in  classes  or  as  a  general  exercise. 

The  metric  system,  longitude  and  time,  marine  and  life  insurance, 
foreign  exchange,  and  gene'ral  average  may  usually  be  omitted^  not  because 
they  are  not  important,  but  because  other  more  important  subjects  demand 
all  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  arithmetic  in  these  schools.  It  is  urged 
by  some  teachers  that  the  metric  system  should  be  taught,  but,  for  the 
reason  given,  vour  committee  suggests  that  it  be  omitted. 

Equation  of  payments  should  m  performed  by  the  "interest  method,''  in 
order  to  afford  additional  practice  m  interest  computations  and  to  insure 
a  rational  view  of  the  subject. 

The  work  in  partnership  settlements  should  be  performed,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  paper  ruled  by  the  students  in  the  form  of  statements,  trial 
balances,  etc.  This  work,  done  in  such  manner^  tends  to  greatly  increase 
the  student's  efficiency  in  the  practice  of  accounting. 

Students'  failing  to  pass  the  tests  in  arithmetic  may  proceed  with  their 
work  and  be  ^ven  such  tests  a^in  when  time  has  been  afforded  them  for 
leview  or  private  studjr,  providing,  however,  that  the  student  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  advance  in  his  bookkeeping  beyond  the  point  where  such 
test  in  arithmetic  is  required  to  be  passed. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  analytic  method,  and  the  avoidance  of 
formulas  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  whole  course  in  arithmetic  If  it  be 
thought  best  to  use  a  formula,  it  should  be  thoroughly  explained,  that  each 
student  may  fully  understand  the  process  upon  which  such  formula  is  based. 
The  fact  that  the  arithmetic  of  business  is  pre-eminently  the  arithmetic  of 
conimon  sense  should  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of  in  drilling  classes  in 
this  branch  in  our  schools. 

PENBCANSHIP. 

Time  :  Five  periods  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

Your  committee  believes  that  nothing  but  plain,  practical  business 
writing  should  be  taught  in  these  schools  except  to  those  taking  a  special 
course  in  ornamental  penmanship  (and  ornamental  penmanship  constitutes 
no  part  of  a  commercial  course).    A  student  whose  writing  is  below  a 


rapid 

Skill  in  accommodating  writing  to  the  space  to  be  occupied  should  be 
carefully  cultivated.  An  easy  arm  movement  should  be  early  acquired. 
Unnatural  and  unhealthful  positions  of  the  body  should  be  guarded  against. 
Every  teacher  in  the  school  should  give  attention  to  the  correction  of  the 
writing  of  students  as  to  position,  movement  and  form  in  the  branches 
taught  by  him,  and  nothing  but  the  beat  wort  of  the  student  should  bo 
accepted  anywhere.  The  student  should  be  induced  to  write  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  always,  and  always  in  a  correct  position. 

No  criticisna  upon  the  usual  methods  of  teaching  this  branch  is  here 
intended,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  there  is  generally  too 
much  of  oral  explanation  attempted  by  teachers  of  penmanship,  an  effort 
to  hold  the  attention  of  pupils  to  extended  and  minute  descriptions  of  form, 
when  the  students  are  not  p;"epared  for  such  explanations.  As  a  rule  but  a 
few  moments  should  be  devoted  to  any  explanation  in  this  branch  until  the 
student  has  attempted  to  write  the  copy.  After  making  such  attempt  his 
attention  should  be  again  called  to  the  form  for  a  short  time,  and  he  snould 
again  be  allowed  to  attempt  its  reproduction.  All  long  and  tedious  analysis 
should  be  avoided.  Especially  is  this  true  concerning  the  teaching  of  those 
who  are  beginning  the  systematic  study  of  penmanship^  Persistent 
practice  under  careful  direction  is  what  is  needed  to  produce  good  business 
li«nmanship. 
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OOMMBBOIIX  ULW. 

Time :  Three  periods  a  week  for  four  months. 

It  is  the  sense  of  your  committee  that  commercial  law  should  be  tan^t 
as  a  regular  class  recitation.  The  student  should  be  provided  with  a  text- 
book and  be  required  to  prepare  his  lessons  as  in  other  branches.  Lectures 
on  law  are  valuable,  but  lectures  should  not  be  depended  upon  to  the 
exclusion  of  regular  text-book  work.  The  application  of  business  law  to 
bookkeeping  should  be  most  carefully  enforced,  and  the  student's  know- 
ledge of  businCvSs  law  should  be  carefully  correlated  with  his  work  in 
business  practice.  While  the  teacher  of  this  branch  should  be  well 
acquaintea  not  only  with  the  facts  in  the  book  he  is  using,  but  be  well 
informed  in  law  generally  and  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pleading  and 

{)ractice  in  the  courts,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should  be  a 
awyer.  Lawyers  are  often  not  teachers,  and  more  often  they  are  not 
disciplinarians,  and  when  employed  to  teach  commercial  law  in  business 
colleges  they  are  not  likely  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  order  and 
discipline  of  their  classes.  For  tnis  reason  what  is  ^ined  in  the  direction 
of  law  is  often  lost  or  more  than  lost  in  other  directions. 

The  common  forms  of  legal  and  business  documents  should  be  exhibited 
in  the  classes  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson  deals  vdth  them,  and  it  is  better 
to  use  forms  that  are  now  or  have  been  used  in  the  regular  course  of 
business.  For  instance,  the  policy  of  insurance,  the  protested  bill,  the 
deed,  the  mortgage,  etc. 

An  occasional  "moot,  court,"  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  made  very 
useful  in  illustrating  the  practical  details  of  lawsuits  and  the  practice  of 
'law.  Such  "moot  courts  must,  however,  be  managed  with  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  them  degenerating  into  a  mere  amusement. 

CIVIL  GOVEBNBiENT,  INCLUDING  CIVICS. 

Time :  Two  periods  a  week  for  four  months. 

These  subjects  are  sometimes  taught  in  our  sdiools  incidentally  and 
throu^  lectures,  but  manv  schools  use  a  text  book  and  do  regular  cla«s 
work  m  these  branches.  Your  committee  reconmiends  that  these  branches 
be  taught  formally,  even  if  they  are  made  elective.  No  finishing  school 
can  afford  to  assume  the  business  education  of  young  men  and  women  to 
be  complete  till  they  have  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledg^e  of  the  methods 
bv  which  our  government  is  conducted  and  have  idso  a  fair  comprehension 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

EOOKOMICS. 

Time :  Two  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 

The  subject  of  economics  should  find  a  place  in  schools  devoted  to  ihe 
training  of  youn^  men  and  women  for  business  life.  However  this  braneh 
may  be  taught,  its  teaching  should  so  impress  the  student  that  he  will 
desire  to  continue  reading  and  thinking  on  the  subject. 

8PELLINO. 

Time :  Three  to  five  periods  a  week  till  excused  by  meeting  the  reqtiire- 
ments. 
The  following  is  a  very  excellent  method  of  teaching  spelling : 

The  pupil  studies  fifty  words  from  a  text-book  on  spelling :  the  teacher 
pronounces  these,  and  the  student  writes  them  in  a  olank  oook  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Wnen  this  is  done  the  misspelt  words  are  checked  hv  the 
students  as  they  are  spelled  by  the  teacher.  The  words  checked  are 
immediately  afterwards  written  correctly  by  the  student  on  a  separate  slip 
of  paper.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  lesson  they  are  copied  from  this  slip 
into  tne  back  of  his  blank  speller.  But  whatever  method  may  be  used,  no 
student  should  be  graduated  from  o,ny  course  in  our  schools  who  has  not 
attained  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  branch.  The  passing 
grade  should  not  be  less  than  95  per  cent  m  the  shorthand  course,  and  90 
per  cent  in  the  commercial  course,  out  students  should  not  be  excused  from 
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spelHng  until  they  reach  a  grade  of  95  per  cent.    All  misspelled  words  in 
any  work  the  student  may  do  should  be  marked  by  the  teacher  and 
orrected  by  the  student  by  reMrriting. 

ORAMMAB. 

Time :  Three  periods  a  week  for  four  months. 

Grammar  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  errors  in 
speech  and  writing.  The  subtleties  of  the  subject  may  well  be  avoided, 
but  much  that  is  usually  termed  "technical  grammar,**  but  which  is 
necessar]^  to  the  understanding  of  our  language,  should  be  carefully  taught 
and  persistently  drilled  upon.  The  test  of  all  instruction  should  be.  "  Will 
it  aia  the  student  in  the  construction  of  the  English  sentence  ?  **  Blunders 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  correction,  either  in  class  recitations, 
written  exercises,  or  ordinary  conversation,  and  all  papers  containing 
inaccuracies  in  language  should  be  corrected  and  rewritten.  Care  must 
be  taken  and  tact  used  that  the  spontaneity  of  students  be  not  suppressed 
by  this  work. 

It  hat  been  suggested  that  the  student  should  learn  grammar  by  copying 
rules,  etc.,  on  the  typewriter,  but  while  the  typewriter  is  an  important  aid 
in  the  improvement  of  language,  nothing  but  careful,  formal  instruction, 
perfistent  and  regular,  can  he  depended  upon  to  secure  good  results  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject. 

BUSINESS  CORRRSPOKDENCB. 

Time :  Two  periods  a  week  for  four  months. 
Business  correspondence  should  reeeive  most  careful  attention  : 
(1)  As  to  mechanical  arrangement.  (2)  As  to  style.  A  text-book  on  this 
subject  should  be  used,  and,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  text-book,  many 
letters  should  be  written  by  the  student,  criticised  by  the  teacher,  and 
returned  to  be  re-written,  if  deemed  necessary.  The  letters  of  the  entire 
class  should  be  read  in  the  class,  signatures  omitted,  and  comments  and 
criticisms  should  be  made  upon  them  by  the  class  and  the  teacher,  applving 
the  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  to  their  correction  where  those 
principles  nave  been  violated.  Such  work  aflfords  excellent  additional  drill 
in  composition  and  rhetoric,  but  this  work  should  not  be  relied  on  exclusively 
for  instruction  in  those  subjects.  A  good  collection  of  business  letters  from 
good  business  houses  may  be  profitably  used  in  this  work  to  inspire  and 
encourage  students  to  excellence  in  letter  writing. 

COMPOSITION. 

Time  :  Two  [leriods  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

Composition  should  receive  attention  in  an  incidental  way  through  every 
paper  in  school.  Not  less  than  twice  each  week  every  student  in  the  school 
should  submit  to  his  teacher  in  this  branch  a  paper  m  his  own  language  of 
not  less  than  one  page  in  length  of  ordinary  letter  paper.  The  teacher 
should  correct  this  paper  with  reference  to  grammar,  spelling,  arrangement, 
etc.,  or  rather  suggest  the  correction  with  red  ink,  and  return  the  paper  for 
the  student's  examination  and  correction.  If  thought  necessary,  it  should 
be  re- written. 

As  much  instruction  on  various  topics  must  be  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  abstracts  of  these  lectures  should  be  written  by  the  student,  and 
when  criticised  by  the  teacher,  they  form  the  best  means  for  the  composition 
work  mentioned. 

RHETORIC. 

Time :  Two  periods  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

This  branch,  with  few  exceptions,  must  l>e  taught  incidentally  in  our 
schools  J  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  well  mught,  and  that,  too,  without 
consuming  much  time. 

PUBUC    SPEAKING. 

Time  :  One  period  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

Students  should  receive,  through  lectures  and  familiar  talks,  instruction 
in  public  speaking  and  should  be  required  to  take  part  in  exercises  that 
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will  give  them  opportunity  for  practical  training.  Every  student  should 
be  required  to  stand  while  reciting  and  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  best 
language  he  can  command.  This  alone  will  aid  him  greatly  in  the  art  of 
pubnc  speaking.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  men  and  women  of 
affairs  should  be  able  to  appear  to  advantage  when  presenting  their  business, 
and  public  speaking  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  acquire  this  ease  and  ^race 
of  manner.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  form  societies  for  practice  in 
public  debating  and  parliamentary  practice,  and  to  take  part  in  tnem. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Time  :  Two  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  course. 

In  addition  to  the  work, done  in  this  line  in  the  practice  department, 
business  methods  and  customs  should  be  taught  through  lectures  and 
familiar  talks.  An  imfK)rtant  feature  in  connection  with  this  instruction 
as  well  as  in  commercial  law,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  is  the  use  of 
original  documents  in  connection  with  the  subject,  such  as  the  freight 
receipt  and  bill  of  lading  in  shipping,  the  deposit  si ipj  check  and  draft  in 
bankmg,  etc.  In  addition  to  such  methods  ot  giving  mstruction  on  these 
subjects,  the  various  departments  of  arithmetic  and  commercial  law  afford 
a  most  excellent  opportunity  to  acquaint  students  with  the  methods 
adopted  and  employed  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

The  history  of  commerce  will  occupy  a  place  under  this  head,  as,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  must  be  taught  through  lectures. 

COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Time  :  Two  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 

This  branch  mav  be  taught  through  lectures  and  general  exercises,  though 
your  committee  advises  that,  where  possible,  it  be  taught  formally  in  classes. 
There  is  no  subject  connected  with  commerce  more  interesting  than  this. 
Just  now  the  aci^uisition  of  islands  by  our  Government,  the  extension 
of  our  trade,  the  competition  between  our  Chilf  and  Eastern  ix)rta,  and 
many  other  matters  of  commercial  interest  fire  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  business  men  of  the  entire  country,  and  the  teacher  who  reads  and 
thinks  will  not  want  for  material  to  make  this  subject  attractive. 

• 

Shorthand  Course, 
shorthand  study. 

Time  :  Five  periods  a  week  for  eight  months. 

Each  lesson  in  shorthand  should  be  thoroughly  understoinl  by  the  pupil 
before  advancing  to  the  next.  The  principles  contained  in  the  lesson  should 
be  fixed  uiwn  the  mind  of  the  student  by  reading  exercises  illustrative 
thereof.  Such  exercises  should  be  copied  by  the  student  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  enable  him  to  commit  not  only  the 
matter,  but  the  shorthand  characters  contained  therein  to  memory.  It  is 
suggested  that  not  less  than  ten  times  is  usually  sufficient.  The  exercises 
should  then  be  read  to  the  student  at  an  increasing  sueed  until  he  has 
reached  the  limit  of  his  ability  to  make  good  notes ;  illegible  characters 
should  never  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  Accuracy  and  not  speed 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  early  work  in  shorthand. 

READING  SHORTHAND   NOTES. 

The  student  should  never  be  permitted  to  write  anything  in  shorthand 
which  he  does  not  thereafter  read ;  and  should  read  each  exercise  often 
enough  to  enable  him  to  give  fluency  and  expression  to  the  reading.  He 
should  not  be  j)ermitted  to  hesitate  over  his  notes,  but  should  translate 
them  at  once  with  good  expression  and  in  a  clear  tone. 

SPEED   WORK 

The  student  should  not  l)e  allowed  to  use  any  new  matter,  for  si)eed  or 
other  work,  until  the  text  book  has  been  mastered.    But  the  speed  work 
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outlines  tinder  "  Shorthand  study  "  should  be  carried  through  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  "  writing  exercises  "  should  be  translated  into  shorthand  by 
the  student,  and,  when  they  have  been  corrected  by  the  teacher,  should  be 
used  the  same  as  the  "  reading  exercises  "  8ix)ken  of  under  the  head  last 
mentioned. 

DICTATION. 

Time :  Throughout  the  course. 

The  students  should  be  arranged  in  couples  or  groups,  in  each  of  which 
the  students  will  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  speed  ability.  A 
selection  should  be  given  to  the  group,  and  thev  should  read  it  around, 
*  turn  about.  When  it  is  read,  the  reader  should  call  upon  the  one  to  the  left 
to  read  his  notes,  and  at  the  very  first  error  made  tne  reader  should  call 
"  next."  If  the  next  does  not  at  once  respond,  "  next "  should  be  again 
called,  and  so  on,  until  some  one  corrects  the  error  made  by  the  first  one 
who  reads,  and  proceeds.  If  no  one  reads,  the  reader  should  correct  the  error 
and  proceed  as  before.  When  the  matter  has  been  read  back  correctly,  the 
one  to  the  left  beconies  the  reader  and  proceeds  as  before ;  and  so  on, 
round  and  round,  until  all  have  the  matter  by  heart,  and  the  notes  as  welL 
Then  another  selection  should  be  given  them,  and  the  work  should  proceed 
as  before. 

The  matter  used  in  these  groups  should  be  engraved  matter  furnished  by 
the  author  of  the  text-book  or  hy  the  teacher,  and  before  it  is  used  in  the 
groups  it  should  have  been  copied  by  each  member  of  the  group  in  the 
manner  outlined  under  "  Shorthand  study." 

No  new  matter  should  be  used  until  each  member  of  a  group  has 
reached  a  speed  of  at  least  150  words  per  minute  upon  the  copied  matter. 

Note. — By  "  new  matter"  is  meant  that  which  the  student  has  not  copied 
and  as  to  which  he  forms  the  outlines  upon  his  own  responsibility  as  it  is 
being  read  to  him. 

SHOBTHAND  TESTS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  tests : 

First,  to  write  300  words  in  three  minutes  and  read  it  back  without  a 
mistake  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Second,  to  write  300  words  in  three  minutes  and  make  a  transcript  of  the 
same  on  the  typewriter  in  thirty  minutes. 

Third,  to  write  300  words  in  three  minutes  and  make  a  transcript  of  the 
same  on  the  typewriter  in  twenty  minutes. 

TYPEWEITINO. 

Time  :  Five  periods  a  week  for  six  months. 

The  student  should  complete  some  good  typewriting  manual,  containing 
in  addition  to  the  usual  orill  for  fingering,  etc.,  all  the  ordinary  business 
and  legal  forms  in  common  use,  and  hand  each  lesson  to  the  teacher  without 
an  error  or  erasure.  After  completing  the  manual  from  five  to  ten  pages 
of  type- written  matter  should  be  handed  to  the  teacher  daily  for  correction. 
The  typewriter  manual  having  been  completed  and  the  foundation  for 
accuracy  laid,  the  student  should  copy  from  new  matter  a  stated  number  of 
words  per  minute,  and  upon  reaching  the  reouired  speed,  dictation  should 
be  given  direct  to  the  machine,  and  letters  snould  be  taken  in  shorthand 
and  transcribed  upon  the  typewriter.  He  should  be  re<iuired  to  arrange 
and  tabulate  figures  in  statements  and  to  correct  and  improve  matter  from 
"rough  draft"  where  the  matter  is  poorly  arranged  and  improperly 
tabulated. 

TYPEWRITINO  TESTS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  tests  . 

First,  to  copy  from  manuscript  at  the  rate  of  30  words  per  minute  for 
three  minutes,  returning  a  neat,  accurate  page,  free  from  erasures  or  letters 
struck  over  each  other. 

Second,  to  copy  manuscript  at  the  rate  of  35  words  per  minute  for  three 
minutes. 

Third,  to  write  from  dictation  at  the  rate  of  45  words  per  minute  for  three 
minutes. 
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COLLATEBAL  BBANCHBS. 

Penmanship,  spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation,  composition  and 
rhetoric,  and  rapid  calculations,  as  recommended  for  the  student  of  the 
commercial  course,  with  equal  proficiency  therein,  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  graduate  of  the  shorthand  course.  Especially  should  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  give  th<;;  student  a  good  understanding  of  the 
English  language  receive  the  closest  attention  in  all  cases  where  such 
>5tudent  is  not  well  Qualified  in  English  before  entering  on  the  study  of 
shorthand.  In  the  latter  case,  such  students  should  pass  the  test  in 
grammar  before  being  excused  from  the  study  of  this  branch. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

At  least  such  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  as  will  enable  the  student 
to  act  as  assistant  bookkeeper  is  recommended  to  be  required  of  all  taking 
this  course. 

OTHEB  TESTS. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  students  should 
be  required  before  graduating  to  pass  examinations  m  grammar  and 
punctuation  with  grades  of  not  less  tnan  85  per  cent,  and  to  correctly  spell 
at  least  95  reasonaply  diflScult  common  words  out  of  a  possible  100.  Daily 
drills  in  penmanship  and  rapid  calculation  should  be  given  from  the  time 
the  student  enters  until  he  leaves  the  school. 

Oeneeal  Kemabks. 

arrangement  op  classes,  time,  terms,  etc.,  of  school. 

Ah  most  commercial  schools  in  this  coimtry  continue  in  session  through- 
out the  entire  year,  admit  students  at  any  time,  and  teach  bookkeeping,  at 
least  individually,  but  little  can  be  profitably  said  in  this  report  concerning 
the  above-named  subjects.  These  matters  must  be  left  to  the  management 
of  the  individual  schools  as  their  needs  seem  apparent. 

PROGRAMMES. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  (unlike  the  public  schools,  where  students 
usually  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  and  continue  throughout  the 
course)  in  commercial  schools  students  are  coming  and  going  constantly  • 
some  for  a  monthi  instruction  only,  others  for  two,  m*ny  for  three,  ana 
some  for  a  full  course.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  useless  to  give  in  this 
report  any  outlines  even  of  programmes,  arrangement  of  studies,  or  order 
of  classes,  further  than  to  say  that  all  work  should  be  done  by.  schedule  and 
all  classes  called  and  dismissed  regularly  and  promptly. 

LIBRARIES,  MAGAZINES,    ETC. 

It  is  pertinent  to  suggest  that  all  schools  should  contain  libraries  for  the 
use  of  students,  and  tne  commercial  school  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Students,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  library,  should  be  urged  to  subscribe 
for  and  read  »ome  of  the  best  periodicals  published  on  the  subjects  they 
are  studying. 

A   MORE   COMPLETE  REPORT. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  ere  long  a  more  complete  and  more  advanced 
course  of  study  than  this  now  submitted  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  the 
commercial  schools  of  America,  and  if  this  elementary  eflfort  shall  afford  any 
help  in  that  direction  it  will  amply  recompense  tJiis  committee  for  the 
labour  expended. 

Respectfully  submitted 

J.  M.  Mehan. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE, 
BY  William  E.  Dogobtt* 

Within  a  few  years  much  attention  has  been  given  by  writers  on  educa- 
tional subjects,  by  prominent  teachers,  and  by  scnool  authorities  to  a  phase 
of  secondary  education  which,  before  the  publication  of  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Education  for  1896,  had  not  been  held  worthy 
of  much  consideration.  Since  the  reiwrt  referred  to,  containing  Dr.  James' 
exhaustive  report  on  schools  of  finance  and  economy  in  Europe,  various 
commercial  courses  have  been  suggested  for  high  schools,  and  the  plan  of 
forming  a  distinctively  commercial  high  school  has  been  approved  by 
boards  of  education  of  several  cities.  Next  to  securing  properly  (qualified 
instructors  for  the  commercial  high  schools  is  the  necessity  ol  a  proper 
course  of  study. 

The  view  which  I  take  of  this  course  is  one  which  has  grown  upon  me 
during  the  fifteen  years  in  which  I  have  taught  the  commercial  branches 
in  a  commercial  hi^h  school  in  the  business  centre  of  the  union.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  public-school  teacher  has  a  public  trust :  that 
he  is  a  servant  of  his  master,  the  public ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  study  the 
interests  of  his  patrons  at  all  times,  to  investigate  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and,  in  preparing  a  course  of  study,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  needs  of  the  many  receive  attention  first,  and  the  wants 
of  the  few  second. 

With  this  belief,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  I  began  a  series  of  observa- 
tions that  I  might  be  able  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  wants  of  the  boys 
who  were  intrusted  to  my  care. 

The  conditions  of  my  pupils  both  before  and  after  they  were  graduated 
from  the  grammar  schools  were  carefully  studied.  I  made  myself  familiar 
with  their  home  surroundings,  their  aims,  their  ambitions,  and  the  hopes 
cf  their  parents  for  them,  as  well  as  with  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
which  surrounded  many  of  them  because  of  their  social  and  financial 
status.  I  followed  them  from  the  school  to  the  office,  the  sales-room,  the 
bank,  the  factorv ;  I  learned  how  thev  began,  what  they  did,  and  how  they 
succeeded  or  failed  to  advance.  I  talked  with  intelligent  and  conscientious 
employers  in  a  hundred  lines  of  commercial  enterprises,  and  I  learned  what 
they  prefer,  what  they  expect,  and  what  they  demand  of  those  whom  they 
employ.  At  our  alumni  reunions  we  have  had  what  are  akin  to  experience 
meetings,  at  which  each  graduate  may  tell  of  his  success  or  advancement, 
the  subjects  which  have  l>een  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him,  and  state  as 
well  the  points  in  which  he  fuund  himself  wanting  when  ne  went  into 
actual  business.  To  be  sure,  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  conditions 
except  as  they  exist  in  large  cities,  but  1  think  my  conclusions  with  some 
nimlifications,  will  apply  to  all  localities. 

The  commercial  high  school  is  an  experiment.  The  full  four-year  course 
has  never  been  worked  out  iii  any  city,  so  far  as  I  know,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  In  some  of  our  cities  a 
three-year  course  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  In  some  other 
cities  a  four-year  commercial  course  has  l)een  in  operation  for  one  or  two 
years.  In  Brooklyn  a  commercial  high  school,  with  a  course  of  three  yean, 
began  its  independent  existence  a  few  months  ago,  though  for  all  practical 
pur|>oses  it  has  been  an  indci)cndent  commercial  school  for  five  years.  The 
jirivatc  commercial  sch(X)ls  known  as  business  colleges  have  l)een  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  Their  existence  shows 
conclusively  that  they  were  necessary  ;  that  they  did  something  which  the 

*From  the  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  IDUO,  p.  555. 
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public  schools  did  not  do  ;  but,  because  very  many  of  them  were  of  a  low 
grade,  attracting  pupils  of  poor  mental  attainments  and  scholastic  ability, 
and  because  the  instructors  employed  were  of  limited  education,  the  pro- 
minent educators  of  the  country  have  ignored  the  private  business  schools 
of  high  grade,  and,  until  recently,  have  Delieved  that  all  these  schools  were 
wrong  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  value  of  the  worlc  which  the  better  business  colleges  have  been 
doing.  The  commercial  high  school  aims  to  do  many  things  that  the 
business  colleges  do  not  try  to  do.  But,  in  order  properly  to  nil  its  place 
in  the  community  and  justify  its  existence  as  a  school  supported  by  public 
taxation,  the  commercial  high  school  must  teach  those  tnings  which  the 
best  business  colleges  taught,  in  a  manner  equally  thorough  and  practical. 
Not  long  ago,  in  an  educational  paper  of  some  standing,  I  noticed  that 
the  business  college'  was  merely  a  clerk  factory  to  turn  out  business  assis- 
tants, but  that  the  aim  of  the  high  school  was  to  turn  out  business>men.  I 
suppose  the  writer  should  have  said,  to  carry  out  his  thought,  successful 
business-men.  This  statement,  with  some  variation,  has  been  repeated 
frequently  and  has  been  made  a  great  deal  of.  But  to  me  it  is  an  expres- 
sion without  definite  meaning.  What  is  a  business-man  ?  Is  he  a  wholesale 
or  retail  merchant  ?  A  banker  ?  An  exporter  ?  A  railroad  manager  ]  A 
manufacturer  ?  A  clerk  ?  A  bookkeeper  ]  A  commercial  traveller  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  is  engaged  in  any  occupation  arising  from  the 
exchange  of  commodities  is  essentially  a  business-man,  and  if  he  succeeds 
he  is  a  successful  business-man.  The  successful  business  man  owes  his 
success  sometimes  to  his  education,  but  more  often  to  his  tact  and  special 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  All  that  the  commer- 
cial high  school  can  do  for  its  pupils  is  to  teach  them  to  use  the  tools  of 
business,  in  order  that  the  natui-al  gifts  in  a  business  way  which  they  all 
possess  in  some  measure  may  be  developed  and  their  value  increased.  A 
competent  business  man,  as  such,  cannot  be  made,  in  a  school.  Many 
men  who  have  the  best  instruction  possible  do  not  succeed,  in  business 
because  so  many  things  besides  education  are  necessary  to  insure  success. 
Business  ability  is  frequently  inherited.  Some  families— nay,  some  races- 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  commercial  instinct. 

What  is  a  commercial  education  ?  I  well  know  a  successful  bank  pre- 
sident and  financier  who  cannot  keep  a  simple  set  of  books ;  a  prominent 
business-man  of  my  acquaintance  received  all  the  business  trainiug  he  ever 
had  as  a  journalist ;  another,  in  the  classical  course  of  a  university  ;  another 
received  a  liberal  high-school  course  ;  another,  an  elementary-school 
education  ;  and  another — a  most  successful  business-man — had  no  school 
education  at  all.  There  were  successful  business-men  in  former  genera- 
tions ;  there  are  splendid  business-men  to-day  who  never  had  the  special 
training  the  commercial  high-school  course  proposes  to  give,  though  some 
of  them  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  business-college  course.  It  seems  to 
me.  therefore,  that  any  education  which  a  business-man  has,  and  which 
makes  him  a  better  business  man,  is  for  him  a  business  education,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  obtained  in  the  walls  of  a  school  or  not. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  this  question,  and 
there  has  been  no  great  discovery  lately  as  to  what  constitutes  a  business 
education.  We  are  merely  beginning  to  realise  its  value  and  necessity 
to-day,  and  the  great  danger  of  failure  in  our  commercial  courses  lies  in 
our  desire  to  do  so  much  for  our  pupils  that  we  over-estimate  the  value  of 
some  parts  of  the  courses  we  would  offer,  and  by  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
too  much  fail  to  provide  a  sensible,  practical,  and  workable  curriculum. 
Our  laudable  desire  to  have  a  great  scho<jl  should  not  obscure  the  need  of 
having  a  good  school. 

Without  entering  into  specifications,  I  may  say  I  am  convinced  that  some 
of  the  commercial  courses  adopted  by  our  boards  of  education  the  past  three 
or  four  years  have  already  been  adjudged  failures,  so  far  as  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  organised  is  concerned.  A  business  edu- 
cation such  as  our  secondary  schools  should  give  is  not  nearly  so  technical 
ais  many  are  wont  to  imagine,  and,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  that  kind  of 
education  which  develops  and  strengthens  the  mental  faculties  which  are 
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^ed  in  business,  and  which  provide  that  general  knowledge  which  is 
useful  in  all  business,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  particular  kind  of  knowledge 
useful  in  a  particular  business. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  sneer  at  schools  which  only  attempt 
to  turn  out  good  clerks,  and  good  bookkeepers,  and  good  stenogn^hers, 
for  now-a-days  every  young  man  must  begin  in  a  subordinate  place,  often- 
times being  obliged  to  accept  the  first  opportunity  offered  ;  and  unless  he 
is  competent  to  do  well  that  which  he  is  nrst  given  to  do,  he  is  handicapped 
at  the  start.  I  have  had  this  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  after  each 
semi-annual  graduation  of  the  school  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve. 
I  have  charge  of  what  may  be  called  our  employment  bureau  ;  for  our 
school  is  so  well  known  that  we  have  frequently  more  calls  for  office  help 
than  we  are  able  to  fill,  and  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  disappointment 
which  many  show  at  being  obliged  to  begin  in  places  of  sli^t 
responsibility. 

The  grammar-school  course,  in  cities  at  all  events,  is  defective  in 
thoroughness  in  many  particulars  ;  and  some  of  its  weak  points  should  be 
points  of  strength  in  business  education.  There  is  a  vast  niunber  in  every 
city  who,  because  of  their  circumstances,  cannot  spend  four  years,  or  even 
three,  in  a  secondary  school.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  public  commercial  high  school  is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  where  needed,  to  strengthen  it  wherever  it  is  weak,  and  to 
provide  that  which  will  be  of  value  to  tnose  who  can  stay  but  a  short  time 
in  the  course.  Its  second  duty  is  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  those  who 
can  stay  a  somewhat  longer  time ;  while  it  should  last  provide  for  those 
who  will  take  the  last  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  secondai^  school  to 
teach  the  philosophy  of  business  management,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  within 
its  power  to  do  so.  The  course  of  study  of  a  public  commercial  high 
school  must  be  exceedingly  strong  in  those  subjects  which  the  99  per  cent, 
of  those  who  attend  will  require  (the  essentials),  and,  if  possible,  strong  in 
those  branches  which  will  be  wanted  by  the  1  per  cent  who  are  expe3;ed 
to  become  bank  presidents,  railroad  managers,  consuls,  promoters  of  vast 
enterprises,  and  tne  like. 

The  studies  of  the  course  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  English  ;  mathe- 
matics ;  science ;  langiuures )  history  and  civics ;  commercial  subjects 
taught  separately  as  such,  including  writing,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic, 
commercial  law,  stenography,  and  typewriting. 

The  study  to  which  I  assign  the  first  place  in  the  commercial  high  school 
course  is  English,  by  which  I  mean  the  "art  of  expression  "  in  conversation 
and  writing,  and  on  one's  feet  in  (>ublic  Just  here  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  may  be  supplemented  with  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  pupil,  for 
spelling  must  be  taught  regularly  and  systematically.  The  work  of  com- 
position should  begin  at  once,  with  a  view  of  teaching  a  boy  to  arrange  his 
ideas  logically,  and  to  state  them  as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with  clearness. 
The  development  of  a  literary  style  may  be  left  until  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  course.  Letter  writmg  must  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum^ and  I  would  devote  one  hour  a  week  for  the  first  two  years  to  this 
most  important  subject,  giving  constant  attention  to  form,  punctuation, 
spelling,  subject-matter,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  good  business  style.  The 
handwriting  of  many  of  the  incoming  pupils  will  be  so  poor  that  penman- 
ship, ».6.,  rapid  and  legible  writing,  must  be  taught  as  a  special  study  to  most 
of  the  pupils  for  one  year  at  least,  and  legibility  and  neatness  in  all  written 
exercises  must  be  insisted  upon  by  every  teacher,  and  nothing  else  accepted. 
The  book  keeping  of  the  first  year  should  be  simple,  buti;horough  ;  the 
most  careful  attention  being  given  to  the  form  and  use  of  all  the  business 
papers  which  would  naturally  be  handled  if  the  transaction  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  was  genuine.  The  principles  underlying  the  science 
must  be  dwelt  upon  with  painstaking  insistence,  and  present^  again  and 
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use  of  the  day-book,  journal,  cash-book,  sales-book,  and  ledger.  He  must 
also  be  able  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  conaition  of  tne  bubuiess  as 
Bhown  by  his  ledger.  The  work  of  the  second  year  should  be  developed  in 
a  natural  way  from  that  of  the  first,  the  examples  increasing  in  difficulty, 
the  pupil  being  compelled  to  rely  upon  himself  as  he  becomes  able,  it 
should  be  accompamed  with  a  thorough  course  in  business  practice  and 
office  routine.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  more  difficult  and  intricate 
work  of  the  bookkeeper  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  duties  of  the 
accountant  and  auditor  may  be  studied.  The  study  of  commercial  arith- 
metic should  be  taken  up  in  earnest  the  first  year.  And  here  again  the 
work  of  the  giammar  school  must  be  reviewed  and  augmented  by  drill  in 
fractions  anof  daily  practice  in  addition.  The  work  in  arithmetic,  in  my 
mind,  should  consist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  mental  solutions  of  examples, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  that  facility  and  accuracy  which  isdemanded  in  busi- 
ness. (Of.  pp.  336, 337  below.)  The  man  of  affairs  meets  with  but  few  problems 
such  as  the  arithmetic  offers — that  is  to  say,  in  the  stated  form  in  which  the 
pupil  finds  them  in  the  text-book.  But  he  is  constantly  confronted  with 
conditions  which  demand  on  his  part  an  ability  to  apply  such  principles  and 
rules  of  arithmetic  as  will  fit  the  case.  This  should  be  borne  in  miud  con- 
tinually by  the  instructor,  and  the  work  laid  out  so  as  to  conform  to  it.  The 
proper  use  of  the  text-book  is  to  supply  some  of  the  material  for  home  work, 
and  to  save  the  teacher  of  large  classes  from  the  danger  of  bein^  swamped  in 
preparing  and  solving  and  correcting  problems.  After  the  first  year  the 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  business  practice  will  provide  opportunities  for 
frequent  drill  in  commercial  arithmetic. 

Commercial  law  should  be  entered  upon,  not  with  a  view  to  teaching 
what  is  implied  by  the  title  of  the  book.  Every  Man  his  Otm  Lawyer^ 
but  to  give  the  pupil  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  laws  of  business  as  every  intelligent  business-man  should 
have.  The  intensive  study  of  business  law  may  be  left  to  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  but  certain  divisions  of  the  subject— as,  for  example,  contracts, 
negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership,  and  agreements  for  personal  ser- 
vices— should  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year. 
The  application  of  the  laws  of  commercial  pai)er  should  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  every  teacher  whose  subject,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice, 
involves  the  use  of  any  piece  of  business  paper.  No  puiil  who  has  com- 
plete the  second  year  should  be  unable  to  interpret  tne  meaning  and 
scope  of  any  indorsement. 

Typewriting  is  practically  a  necessity  to-day  for  all  who  enter  upon  a 
business  career,  whether  phonography  is  used  in  connection  with  it  or  not ; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  course  sufficient  time  be 
given  to  it  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  speed.  As  a  means  of  fixing  deeply 
m  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  correct  spelling  of  words,  the  proper  use  of 
the  marks  of  punctuation,  and  the  mechanical  form  of  letters,  I  know  of 
no  exercise  equal  to  practice  upon  the  typewriter. 

Phonography,  or  shorthand  is,  to  my  mind,  a  study  entitled  to  prominent 
reco^ition,  not  only  because  of  its  utility,  but  also  because  of  tne  mental 
discipline  which  it  gives  in  cultivating  and  strengthening  the  powers  of 
attention,  observation  and  discrimination.  I  suggest  its  introduction  into 
the  course  of  study  in  the  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  I 
believe  the  pupil  should  have  acquired  a  complete  masttry  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  tne  word-signs  of  the  system,  and  be  ready  to  apply  them 
without  hesitation.  He  should  be  able  also  to  take  from  dictation  easy 
new  matter  ouite  readily.  The  distinction  between  a  mere  writer  of 
shorthand  and  a  competent  stenographer  should  be  kept  before  the  pupil, 
and  those  who  intend  to  begin  their  business  career  as  stenographers  snoula 
be  constantly  reminded  of  the  need  for  ac(iuiring  general  culture  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  perform  the  mechanical  work  of  the  amanuensis.  The  work 
of  the  second  year  in  stenography  should  be  mainly  dictation  upon  various 
lines,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  speed.  The  notes  of  the  pupil  should  be 
transcribed  by  him  upon  the  typewriter  as  soon  he  has  acquired  sufficient 
proficiency  to  manipulate  the  instrument.  The  work  in  dictation  may  be 
profitably  varied  by  the  pupils  making  their  notes  directly  on  the  machine. 
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Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the  first  two 
years. 

With  the  exception  of  English,  the  work  which  I  have  outlined  thus  far 
may  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  It  will  afford  an  excellent 
education  in  the  so-called  business  subjects,  and  the  pupil  who  has  pursued 
it  faithfully,  under  the  guidance  of  properly  qualified  instructors,  wiU  have 
a  good  equipment  with  which  to  begin  nis  business  life. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  other  work  of  the  course  briefly,  not  because  I 
consider  it  unimportant,  but  because  I  feel  assured  that  most  makers  of 
commercial  high  school  courses  will  give  it  all  the  preferment  to  which  it 
is  entitled. 

The  course  in  Jiistory  and  civics  should  include  general  history,  with 
American  history  and  government  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year : 
the  history  of  commerce  is  appropriate  for  the  work  of  the  third  year; 
while  economics,  political  science,  and  modem  and  industrial  history  may 
constitute  the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  course  in  mathematics  should  comprise  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  respectively. 

In  science,  physical  geography,  and  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be 
studied  the  first  year ;  commercial  geography  and  phvsicSy  the  second 
year  ;  chemistry  and  natural  science,  the  third  year  ;  mdustrial  chemistry, 
and  the  study  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  the  fourth  year. 

From  the  department  of  languages  I  would  omit  all  but  the  modem 
tongues,  and  they  should  be  pursued  not  so  much  for  their  literary  and 
culture  value  as  for  their  possible  practical  utility.  The  value  of  the  work 
in  this  department  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
and  his  comprehension  of  the  objects  to  be  attained.  I  would  suggest  that 
an  option  between  Spanish  and  German  be  permitted  on  entering  the 
course,  and  that  a  choice  between  science  and  a  second  language  be  allowed 
in  the  second  year,  and  possibly  a  choice  between  science  and  French  in  the 
third  year.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  which  any  language  is  pursued 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  should  be  in  business  correspondence  in 
that  language. 

Limitation  of  time  now  imposes  upon  me  the  necessity  of  bringing  these 
suggestions  to  an  end,  though  I  feel  that  I  have  only  touched  upon  the 
essentials  and  possibilities  of  my  subject.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  our  most  urgent  need  is  not  so  much  new  and  remodeled 
commercial  courses  as  new  and  remodelled  commercial  teachers. 

What  is  needed  in  each  of  our  great  cities  is  a  thoroughly  American  ODm- 
mercial  high  school,  based  on  American  needs,  and  adapted  to  American 
ideas.  Not  that  I  would  fail  to  recognise  the  splendid  results  secured  in 
the  European  schools  of  commerce,  or  cast  to  the  winds  the  fruit  of  their 
experience  in  commercial  courses.  Far  from  it.  With  due  appreciation  of 
what  they  have  accomplished,  let  us  make  a  practical  use  of  what  is  adapted 
for  our  particular  needs,  and,  benefitting  by  the  study  of  these  illustrious 
models,  build  up  in  this  country  schools  in  every  way  their  equal,  and,  so 
far  as  our  needs  are  concerned,  their  superior. 


APPENDIX    E. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS.* 

I.— Analysis  of  two  articles  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 

In  General  Francis  A.  Walker's  "Discussions  on  Education,"  posthumously 
published  in  1899,  the  Editor.  Mr.  James  Phinney  Munroe,  reprints  two 
addresses  on  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  "  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schoob  "  and  *^Arithmetic  in  the  Boston  Schools,"  which  cover 

♦  See  also  pp.  3J9,  329,  and  for  advanced  ^ork,  pp.  303-4. 
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practically  the  same  ground.  It  is  proposed  to  summarise  here  the  contents 
of  these  two  articles. 

In  1887  the  School  Board  of  Boston,  "largely  because  of  President 
Walker^s  vigorous  efforts"  (^.  ctt,  p.  209),  passed  the  following  "  Orders 
concerning  the  study  of  arithmetic  : — 

(1)  Home  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be  given  out  only  in  exceptional 
cases. 

(2)  The  mensuration  of  the  trapezoid  and  of  the  trapezium,  of  the  prism, 
pynonid,  cone,  and  sphere;  compound  interest,  cube  root  and  its  applications : 
equation  of  payments,  ezchann^e,  similar  surfaces,  metric  system,  compouna 
proportion,  and  compound  partnership,  should  not  be  included  m  the 
required  course. 

(3)  All  exercises  in  fractions,  commission,  discount,  and  proportion 
should  be  confined  to  small  numbers,  and  to  simple  subjects  and  processes, 
the  main  purpose  throughout  being  to  secure  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and 
a  reasonable  degree  of  facility  in  plain,  ordinary  ciphering.* 

(4)  In  "  practical  j)roblem8,''  and  in  examples  illustrative  of  arithmetical 
principles,  all  exercises  are  to  be  avoided  in  which  a  fairly  intelligent  and 
attentive  child  of  the  age  concerned  would  find  any  considerable  difiiculty 
in  making  the  statement  which  is  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  the 
proper  anthmetical  operations. 

When  arithmetical  work  is  put  into  the  form  of  practical  or  illustrative 
problems,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and  aiding  the  child  in 
the  performance  of  the  arithmetical  operations,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
common  utility. 

(5)  In  oral  arithmetic  no  lucing  should  be  permitted  ;  but  the  dictation 
should  be  of  moderate  rapidity. 

(6)  The  average  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  throughout  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  course  should  be  three  and  a  half  hours  a  week  ;  and  in  the 
third  primary  grade,  not  more  than  t>7o  hours,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
primary  graaes  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  hours  each  per  week  {loc.  ciL 
pp.  235-6). 

The  amount  of  time  spent  on  arithmetic  in  the  Boston  schools  previously 
had  been  as  follows  : — 

Cla.s9. 

Primary  School        -        -        -       3 

■        -        -        2 

-  -        -        1 
Grammar  School      -        -        -        6 

-  .  -  6 

-  .  -  4 

-  -  -  3 

-  -  -  2 

-  -         -         1 
The  two  articles  by  General  Walker  explain  at  length  the  grounds  on 

which  these  rules  were  adopted. 

For  the  exclusion  of  home-work  in  arithmetic  four  reasons  are  given ; 

(1)  that  too  much  time  altogether  was  being  aUotted  to  the  subject, 

(2)  t^t  the  results  obtained  were  not  better  in  schools  where  home-work 
was  ^ven  out ;  {2)  that  the  work  produced  special  iiyustice  from  the  com- 
petitive point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  pupils  whose  homes  were  noi^,  and 
in  which  therefore  the  peculiar  degree  of  abstraction  required  for  the 
subject  was  difficult  to  attain:  (4)  that  children  tended  to  prolong  their 
work  when  they  met  with  difficulties,  long  after  a  point  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion had  been  reached,  which  would  lead  a  master  at  once  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.    Arithmetic  should  then,  according  to  General  Walker,  be  taught 

♦General  Walker  objects  to  exercises  on  such  fractions  as  \l  or  i3, 
"hardly  ever  .  .  found  in  actual  business  operations"  {loccit.  p.  218), 
and  to  difiicult  compound  and  complex  fractions. 
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entirely  in  school,  and  with  a  two-fold  object,  (1)  to  give  the  pnpil  the 
ability  to  perform  simple  numerical  operations  with  reasonable  rapidity 
and  "vnth  almost  infallible  accuracy,  and  (2)  to  give  general  mental  trainipg 
loc,  cit  p.  242).  Rules  (2)  to  (6)  above  were  designed  with  these  objects 
in  view. 

The  standard  of  practical  attainment  that  General  Walker  regarded  as 
necessary  he  sets  forth  as  f oUows  :— 

Ist.  The  ability  to  count  infallibly  objects  occurring  irregularly,  up  to 
two  or  three  hundred,  say,  for  example,  packages  of  tickets  or  checks,  dots 
upon  a  piece  of  paper,  persons  in  a  small  audience  room,  etc. 

2nd.  The  ability  to  add,  without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  columns  of 
figures  such  as  would  occur  in  an  ordinary  savings-bank  deposit  book  or 
housekeeper's  pass  book. 

3rd.  The  ability  to  add  two  numbera.  each  below  a  hundred,  or  to 
subtract  the  Isss  from  the  greater  rapidly  and  without  recourse  to  pen 
or  pencil. 

4th.  The  ability  to  multiply,  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  one  number  of 
moderate  length  by  a  small  multiplier,  or  to  divide  it  by  a  small  divisor. 

5th.  The  ability  to  compute  simple  interest,  on  moderate  sums,  at  even 
rates  per  cent,  for  round  periods. 

6th.  The  ability  to  work  simple  examples  in  "  reduction,"  involving  the 
use  of  the  American  tables  of  weights,  measures,  and  moneys. 

"If  every  boy  and  girl,"  he  says,  "on  leaving  the  grammar  school,  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  had  reached  this  stage  of  attainment,  the  public  schools 
would  have  fairly  done  their  duty  by  tnem  so  far  as  the  practical  uses  of 
arithmetic  are  concerned  "  {loc,  cit,  p.  243). 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  figures  resulting 
from  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  American  schools  till  then  in 
vogue  (1887)  was  "  overwhelming  in  character  and  amount"  The  pupils, 
entering  the  high  schools  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  leaving  them  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  were  "  unable  to  add  or  multiply,  subtract,  divide,  or 
even  coimt  with  accuracy,  and  employers  who  took  toys  and  girls  straight 
from  the  grammar  schools  complainea  bitterly  of  these  deficiencies  in  their 
arithmetical  instruction  "  (loc,  cit,  p.  220).  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  GJeneral 
Walker,  "  to  imagine  a  greater  wrong,  short  of  i)ermanent  injury  to  health, 
that  can  be  done  to  a  cnild,  than  to  send  him  into  the  world  to  earn  his 
living  without  the  ability  to  conduct  numerical  operations  accurately  and 
with  (reasonable  facility.  Employers  have  literally  no  use  for  boys  who 
make  mistakes  in  number.  Stu:h  a  failing  offsets  the  best  training  omerwise 
of  mind  and  hand,*  In  a  store  or  shop  or  factory,  or  on  a  railroad,  a  lad 
who  cannot  set  down  figures  and  add  them  right  every  time  is  little  better 
than  a  cripple  "  {loc.  cit,^  p.  221 ;  cf  also  p.  248). 

The  defect  General  Walker  regarded  as  due  "not  to  a  lack  of  time 
devoted  to  exercises  under  the  name  of  arithmetic,  but  to  the  fact  that  so 
little  proper  numerical  work  is  involved  in  these  exercises.  *  Scarcely  has 
the  pupil  learned  the  four  simple  rules  before  he  is  given  numerous 
technical  applications  reauiring  the  use  of  extended  tables  of  weights, 
measures,  ana  moneys,  and  so-called  practical  or  illustrative  problems  wiiich 
necessitate  deep  and  long  puzzling  over  the  relations  and  terms  involved. 
Even  in  the  early  stages  of  this  process  seldom  as  much  as  one  half  of  the 
time  is  given  to  proper  numerical  work.  Often  that  proportion  sinks  to  a 
third,  a  quarter,  or  even  to  a  smaller  share.  Sometimes  tne  amount  of  such 
work  becomes  inconsiderable.  Wlio  of  us  has  not  seen  a  bright  lad  spend 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over  a  practical  problem,  when  the  mere  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  ana  division  involved  would  not  have  occupied 
as  many  seconds  * "  (pp.  248,  249).  "  In  scarcely  any  branch  of  study  is  it 
possible  to  absolutely  waste  so  much  time  as  in  arithmetic.    .    .    .    Almost 

*  The  italics  are  not  used  in  the  original,  but  the  point  is  emphasised 
by  repetition. 
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anjr  amount  of  time  and  nenroua  force  may  be  made  a  dead  loss  if  the 
logical  puzzles  presented  to  the  pupils,  under  the  name  of  practice 
problems,  are  above  the  pupils'  comprehension.  After  the  child  has  read 
over  the  problem  again  and  again,  without  understanding  it,  without 
seeing  the  principle  and  processes  involved^  and  has  made  one  or  two 
hopeless  efforts  towards  its  solution,  it  does  him  no  good  whatever  to  keep 
on  worrying  over  it."  (/«;.  ct«.,  note  p.  223.) 

It  was  considerations  of  this  kind  that  led  the  Boston  School  Board  to 
dispense  with  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Order  (2)  above  (p.  331),  and  they 
also  served,  together  with  other  considerations,  as  the  justincation  for 
Orders  (3)  and  (4)  above  {}oc,  ctt^  p.  249.) 

In  dealing  with  the  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  mental  training 
General  Walker  quotes  with  approval  Sir  William  Hamilton's  opinion 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  serves  in  education  only  to  correct  the  habit 
of  mental  distraction  and  to  form  the  opposed  habit  of  continuous  attention. 
"This,"  said  Hamilton,  "is  the  single  benefit  to  which  the  study  of 
mathematics  can  justly  pretend  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind."  (Quoted 
loc.  cit,  p.  214.) 

Starting  from  this  basis,  G(eneral  \^  alker  asserts  that  in  modem  curricula 
(devised  since  Hamilton's  time])  there  are  many  other  subjects  which 
"may  serve  to  creatQ  the  habit  of  continuous  attention  as  well  as,  or 
even  better  than,  mathematics,"  while  they  serve  other  purposes,  educating 
the  ^wers  of  observation  and  generahsation,  and  affording  excellent 
practice  of  reasoning  in  general.*  "Certainly  the  attention  given  by  a 
class  of  interested  chddren  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  under  a  gv^ 
teacher,  is  far  closer  and  much  more  trulv  educative  than  the  attention 
given  bv  pupils  who  are  driven  reluctantly  through  an  arid  waste  of  mathe- 
matics   (Joe,  cit,  p.  214  ;  see  also  p.  245). 

G(eneral  Walker  concludes  that  too  much  time  had  been  devoted  hitherto 
to  the  subject  He  asserts  that  the  exercises  given  were  exercises  in  logic 
rather  than  in  arithmetic,  and  exercises  so  Hard  as  to  cause  overstrain 
and  confusion  in  the  brains  of  the  pupils.  He  "  challenges  peremptorily 
the  whole  policy  of  giving  out  exercises  of  any  degree  of  logical  difficulty^' 
to  children  up  to  the  agje  of  14  or  15,  and  quotes  the  replies,  in  support  of 
this  view,  of  certain  distinguished  psychologists  and  authorities  on  education. 
Professor  William  James  of  Harvard,  Professor  George  H.  Howison  cf  the 
University  of  California,  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
President  Noah  Portor  of  Yale,  to  Questions  which  he  had  addressed  to 
them  on  this  point.  The  purport  of  tnese  communications,  he  says,  "  was 
to  enquire,  first,  whether  the  facultv  of  logical  analysis  is  not  one  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  vast  minority  of  children,  normally  develops  at  a  later 
period  than  that  within  our  present  consiaeration  ;  secondly,  whether,  if 
this  be  so,  there  is  any  pedagogical  advantage  in  attempting  to  *  pry  up ' 
this  faculty  and  bring  it  prematurely  into  consciousness  and  exercise 
instead  of  devoting  the  time  and  strength  of  young  pupils  to  the  formation 
of  a  habit  of  observation,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  perception, 
to  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  personally  observed  phenomeniH  to  the 
acquisition  of  elementary  information,  and  to  the  development,  in  a  reason- 
able degree,'of  strength  and  clearness  in  the  memory  "  {loc.  cit,  p.  227) 

The  views  of  a  man  of  the  eminence  and  experience  of  (General  Walker 
command  attention.  Whether  thejr  will  all  command  assent  in  this  country 
is  another  matter.  But  arithmetic  forms  so  essential  an  element  in  com- 
mercial education  that  American  experience  in  this  subject  cannot  be 
watched  too  caref  uDy  by  our  teachers. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Stitt  written  some  years  after  the  addresses  by 
G^eneral  Walker,  and  witn  a  special  view  to  commercial  education,  practically 
carries  into  detail  the  broad  views  which  have  been  summarised  above. 

♦  "  The  introduction  of  many  new  subjects  of  study,"  he  adds  elsewhere 
(p.  245),  "  has  greatly  reduced  the  importance  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of 
general  training." 
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II.— School  and  Business  Arithmetic.  Limitations  and  Improve- 
ments, By  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Principal  op  Public  School, 
No.  89,  New  York. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  op  the  National  Educational 

ASSOCLATION,  1900,  p.  666, 

In  common  with  most  teachers  who  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
onerous  and  over-burdened  courses  of  study,  we  reioice  that  the  modem 
movement  has  been  toward  the  elimination  of  mucn  of  the  old-fashioned 
arithmetic  which  formerly  wasted  so  man^  hours  with  such  little  practical 
results.  The  days  of  mathematical  puzzles,  arithmetical  connundrums,  and 
various  forms  of  useless  number  mysteries  have  to  a  large  degree  disaj)- 
peared.  May  they  never  again  hold  in  their  thraldom  those  teachers  who, 
like  Prometheus,  were  bound  to  the  rock  of  arithmetical  slavery  !  Many 
teachers  have  been  the  victims  of  a  relentless  Pandora,  who  came,  not  with 
a  box  of  evils  from  Jupiter,  but  with  a  lon^-drawn-out  course  of  study, 
which  included  too  many  topics  in  arithmetic,  absolutely  unnecessary  for 
the  average  business  man.  Alligation,  duodecimals,  equation  of  payments, 
compound  interest,  foreign  exchange,  and  other  such  subjects,  have  either 
been  wholly  eliminated  or  at  least  very  materially  reduced  in  importance. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surj'rise  that  in  so  manv  of  the 
mportant  cities  of  our  country  the  course  of  arithmetic  still  holois  firmly 
in  its  grasp  many  of  the  kinds  of  problems  which  modem  pedagogic  leaders 
have  denounced  as  being  unnecessary  to  young  students.  I  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  arithmetic  requirements  of  thirty  of  the  lai^est  cities 
in  this  country,  including  most  of  those  having  a  population  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  assigned  work  was  caretully  examined,  and  I 
discovered  that  in  many  cases  the  requirements  were  excessive.  More  is 
demanded  than  is  necessary  for  proper  business  preparation,  and  yet  the 
pupil  who  desires  to  continue  in  the  high  school  or  college  is  not  imbued 
with  the  proper  mathematical  spii  it  by  this  additional  work. 

Most  careful  teachers  will  probably  admit  that  below  the  high  school 
the  following  subjects  are  unnecessary  :- partial  pa^onents,  compound 
partnershipvS,  equation  of  payments,  compound  proportion,  tme  discount, 
and  higher  mensuration.  The  following  table  will  show  the  relative 
pBrccntage  of  cities  in  which  the  above  subjects  are  not  simply  optional, 
out  actually  required : 

Compound  partnership  •  53  per  cent.  Higher  mensnration  -  40  per  cent. 
Partial  payments  -  -  47  per  cent.  True  discount  -  -  33  per  cent. 
CompouDil  proportion        •    43  per  cent.    Equation  of  payments     30  per  cent. 

When  the  percentage  of  what  may  be  called  nonessential  subjects  varies 
from  53  to  30,  a  radical  change  would  be  beneficial  if  it  should  lead  to 
minimum  requirements  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the 
times. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  over  a  million  persons  actually 
engaged  in  business  in  this  country,  and  that  nearly  half  our  total  popula- 
tion over  the  age  of  ten  years  are  busy  in  some  mercantile  pursuit,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  requirements 
which  business  occupations  demand,  and  that  proper  minimum  standards 
should  be  decided  upon  after  careful  deliberation.  Statistics  prove  that 
out  of  every  hundred  children  who  start  in  life  only  four  reach  the  high 
school,  two  the  college,  while  ninety-four  leave  at  various  ages  to  go  into 
some  lorm  of  business.  Urgent  efforts  should  therefore  be  made  to  pro- 
perly equip  this  largest  class  with  both  the  amount  and  the  kind  of 
arithmetic  needed. 

There  will  probably  be  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  may  be  proper 
minimum  requirements,  but  careful  consideration  of  the  previously 
mentioned  courses  of  study  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  All  unnecessary  work,  such  as  partnership  with  time,  equation  of 
accounts,  cube  root,  etc.,  should  have  no  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  any 
elementary  school. 
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2.  Importance  of  drill  and  review  must  be  constantly  emphasized,  not 
only  for  the  pupil  who  is  to  enter  business,  but  also  for  the  pupil  who  is 
taught  arithmetic  as  a  basis  for  further  matnematical  knowledge. 

3.  The  mass  of  the  pupils,  however,  must  have  only  practical  work,  as 
they  need  their  arithmetic^  not  for  mathematical  development,  but  as  a 
means  of  earning  their  livelihood. 

4.  Simple  cases  imder  denominate  numbers  of  the  practical  tables,  and 
easy  applications  of  percentage  and  proportion,  will  doubtless  include  the 
most  advanced  work  which  any  fair  mimmum  course  will  require. 

5.  Text-books  are  to  be  used  with  caution.  They  can  be  made  helpful  or 
harmful,  according  to  their  use  or  abuse. 

6.  Up  to  the  fourth  year  the  main  efforts  should  be  to  secure  rapidity 
and  accuracv  of  result,  and  the  work  should  be  confined  to  the  fundamental 
rules  and  a  brief  course  in  fractions.  (No  fraction  should  be  of  a  higher 
denominator  than  12,  and  no  examples  should  be  given  in  7'th8  or  ll'ths.) 
This  plan  will  allow  the  child  to  become  very  familiar  with  the  twenty- 
eight  different  fractions,  from  i  to  J|. 

A  relief  from  the  present  excessive  requirements  in  arithmetic  leading 
to  an  effort  to  prepare  for  proper  business  equipment  is  found  in  the 
establishment  of  commercial  hign  schools,  the  latest  development  of  the 
school  system,  and  an  innovation  which  most  of  the  large  cities  of  our 
countr3r  have  hastened  to  adopt.  The  trend  toward  the  movement  is  also 
shown  in  the  business  colleges,  which  have  been  so  very  successful  in  pre- 
paring young  men  for  a  mercantile  career  that  they  have  an  establisned 
place  m  the  educational  system  of  our  nation. 

In  these  schools  the  pupils  are  of  an  advanced  age,  and  their  apper- 
ceiving  power  is  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  grasp  such  sub- 
jects as  the  metric  system,  compound  partnership,  equation  of  accounts, 
and  so  forth,  which  were  formerly  allowed  to  harass  many  a  poor  boy  in 
the  elementary^  schools,  who  would  never  make  use  of  any  such  branches 
of  arithmetic  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  Bv  the  time  the  average 
pupil  has  reached  his  fourteenth  year  he  is  probably  finishing  the  seventh 
year  of  school,  and  is  about  to  complete  tne  final  term  of  his  grammar- 
school  work,  preparatory  to  entrance  to  a  high  school,  or  to  commence  a 
business  ccureer. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  I  have  freauently  received  letters 
of  inquiry  from  the  parents  of  my  pupils,  stating  tnat  the  methods  which 
their  children  were  using  were  so  different  from  those  employed  by  them  • 
selves  that  they  could  render  them  no  efficient  help.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  discover  to  what  extent  business  practices  varied  from  those 
ordinarily  employed  in  school,  and  also  to  what  degree  our  curriculum 
might  be  reduced  by  limiting  the  instruction  to  those  subjects  which  the 
business-men  found  most  necessary. 

I  therefore  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  covering  the  above  points  to  the 
heads  of  the  representative  business  nouses  in  New  York.  The  plan 
received  the  hearty  approval  of  a  number  of  our  merchant  princes,  bank 
presidents,  and  commissioners  of  the  board  of  education,  including  John 
Wanamaker,  R.  H.  Macey  k  Co.,  President  Miles  M.  0*Brien  of  the  board 
of  education,  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Little,  Commissioner  Joseph  J.  Kittle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Nineteentn  Ward  Bank,  and  Superintendent  John  Jasper. 
Their  cordial  indorsement  and  the  use  of  their  names  stamped  my  investi- 
gation as  being,  not  simply  theoretical,  but  eminently  practical. 

So  that  I  might  be  assisted  in  making  proper  generalisations  from  the 
replies,  and  also  that  I  might  succeed  in  reaching  a  larger  number  of  various 
lines  of  industry,  I  made  the  following  classification  of  occupations  : — 

1.  Wholesale  merchants.  6.  Professions. 

2.  Retail  merchants.  7.  Importers  and  Exporters. 

3.  Manufacturers.  8.  Agents. 

4.  Trades.  9.  Miscellaneous* 
5»  Skilled  artisans. 
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Each  of  the  above  classes  included  about  seven  sub-divisions,  so  as  to 
embrace  about  sixty  different  business  interests.  The  letters  were  sent  by 
mail  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  stamped  envelopes  being  inclosed  for 
replies.  Another  set  was  distributed  personally  through  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  my  school,  ana  also  through  the  kindness  of  friends. 
Additional  value  was  given  to  the  experiment  by  appreciative  words  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  TimeB^  Commercial  Advertiser ^  Dry  Goods  Review. 
and  other  papers,  thereby  bringing  the  matter  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
many  people.  Replies  were  received  from  many  sources,  and  the  great 
msgority  of  the  fifty-seven  different  lines  of  business  was  represented  in  the 
responses. 

in  44  per  cent,  of  the  replies  the  writers  stated  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  need  for  any  arithmetic  beyond  the  fundamental  rules  and  common  and 
decimal  fractions.  .  The  great  desiderata  were  accuracy  and  speed,  and 
strong  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  pupils  should  fully  under- 
stand the  importance  and  logical  sequence  of  every  step  of  the  processes 
involved. 

I  have  classified  the  information  received  from  the  answers  under  either 
of  two  heads  :  I.  "Mechanical  Aids"  ;  II.  " Processes  of  Solution." 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  summarised  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  Importance  of  decimal  points. 

2.  Necessity  for  legible  figures 

3.  Accuracy  and  speed. 

4.  Use  of  interest  and  discount  tables  and  graded  schedules. 

5.  Use  of  cash  registers  and  arithmometers. 

0.  The  frequency  with  which  aliauot  parts  are  employed  shows  that  such 
fractions  as  f ,  ff ,  \%  etc,,  are  seldom  used  in  business,  and  should  there- 
fore receive  scant  attention  in  school. 

7.  Importance  of  "  short-cuts." 

8.  Value  of  teaching  the  multiplication  table  through  20  x  20. 

0.  Importance  of  familiarity  with  English  money. 

10.  Business  forms,  such  as  cheques,  notes,  receipts,  statements,  and 
price-lists,  should  be  understood  by  all  pupils  of  the  seventh  year  and 
upward. 

11.  Constant  repetition  and  drill  in  the  use  of  the  four  fundamental 
rules. 

Under  the  second  heading  ("  Processes  of  Solution  ")  I  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  differences  existing  between  the  schoolroom  practice  and 
that  of  the  outside  world.  I  Was  surprised  at  the  general  agreement 
between  the  two.  In  many  cases  the  wnters  frankly  acknowledged  there 
was  no  difference  in  method.  In  others  there  were  radical  differences,  and, 
while  some  of  the  replies  received  have  not  yet  been  fully  analysed,  I 
believe  I  have  summarised  below  the  chief  features  of  importance. 

1.  Interest  on  all  sums  for  any  periods  of  time  less  than  two  hundred 
days  should  be  solved  by  what  is  called  the  "  bank  method,"  in  which  the 
principal  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days,  the  decimal  point  removed 
three  places,  and  tne  product  divided  by  six.  Many  business-men,  however, 
prefer  the  "sixty-day"  method,  by  which  1  per  cent. of  the  principal  equals 
the  interest  for  sixty  days  at  6  per  cent. 

2.  In  many  lines  of  business  the  arithmetic  seems  to  be  of  a  kind  that 
to  a  large  degree  is  specialized,  and  does  not  admit  of  ready  reproduction 
for  class  work.  The  problems  received  were  often  very  technical,  and 
presented  such  difficulties  that  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  adequate  use 
of  the  same  in  school.  The  most  we  can  hope  to  ao  is  to  propwly 
prepare  the  pupils  for  this  higher  work  by  impressing  w\yon  tnem  the 
im|)ortAnce  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fractions,  and  alsK)  leading  them  to 
attain  the  power  to  "  think  in  percentage." 

3.  Retail  merchants  in  all  branches  of  trade  seem  to  agree  that  all  the 
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arithmetic  a  boy  needs  is  the  practical  ability  to  handle  quickly  and 
correctly  the  four  fundamental  rules. 

4.  Wholesale  merchants  and  most  of  the  manufacturers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ability  to  calculate  interest  accurately  and  quickly,  and 
to  handle  trade  discounts  to  advantage,  constitutes  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, outside  of  the  fundamental  rules.  All  agree  that  the  time  spent  m 
what  is  called  the  "  problems  in  interest,"  finding  the  rate,  principal,  time, 
etc.,  is  wasted.  Almost  all  the  business  use  of  interest  is  in  what  is 
called  in  most  text-books  the  "  first  case,"  namely,  to  find  the  interest  or 
amount. 

5.  Mechanics  seem  to  have  very  few  methods  except  those  which  are 
now  usuaUy  taught  in  most  of  our  good  schools.  The  ^eater  amount  of 
all  jobbing  is-  calculated  approximately,  as  the  mechanic  has  figured  so 
often  in  his  special  line  on  certain  classes  of  work  that  he  reaches  the 
results  almost  mtuitively.  It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  plan  and  scope  of  approximation  in  our  school  work,  and  in  man v  of 
our  problems  we  should  insist  that  prior  to  the  complete  solution  the  cnild 
shall  be  required  to  roughly  figure  the  approximate  result.  It  is  only  in 
the  larger  contracts  that  mechanics  do  i^  figuring.  In  small  jobs  they 
rely  on  their  experience  to  strike  the  price  about  right,  or  else,  if  they  have 
miscalculated,  tney  make  it  up  on  the  next  one. 

6.  The  answers  received  from  the  plasterers,  painters,  paperhanjo^ers,  etc., 
were  somewhat  difficult  of  generalisation,  and  m  a  j^per  of  this  limit  their 
full  significance  cannot  be  indicated.  In  the  main  there  was  harmony 
with  our  best  school  methods,  but  in  many  cases  technical  solutions  were 
sent  to  me  which  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  business,  but  would 
not  be  desiraUe  as  part  of  our  regular  school  instruction. 

Probably  the  greatest  drawback  to  successful  work  in  arithmetic  at  the 
present  time  in  our  elementary  schools  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  children's 
work.  The  pupils  are  too  often  satisfied  if  their  method  of  interpreting 
the  problem  is  correct.  They  forget  that  accuracy  of  result  is  really  the 
basic  principle  of  this  science  of  quantity,  and  if  there  be  an  error  in 
calctdation,  the  value  of  the  exercise  is  largely  vitiated. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a  class  teacher  than,  after  having  care^ 
fully  and  mductively  led  up  to  a  new  process,  and  by  drawing  satisfactorily 
upon  the  pupil's  former  knowledge,  to  have  gradually  brought  him  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  new,  when  die  proceeds  to  make  a  test  to  determine 
results,  to  discover  that  a  largp  proportion  of  the  class  have  glaring  errors 
in  calculation.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  want  of  accuracy  is 
the  lack  of  drill  in  the  fundamental  rules.  I  fear  that  in  some  respects  the 
overcrowded  curriculum  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  want  of  thoroughness 
in  the  mechanical  equipment.  ^  In  the  Middle  Ages  arithmetic  was  made 
the  first  of  the  "quadrivium"  in  the  course  of  work  followed,  and  in  what 
we  call  the  modem  "  trivium  "  of  "  the  three  R's  ^  arithmetic  has  generally 
been  put  last.  I  do  not  desire  to  urge  a  better  place  for  this  subject,  though 
1  think  that  the  large  number  of  branches  taught  in  most  schools  to-day 
largely  prevents  proper  attention  to  this  very  important  subject.  We 
sometimes  seem  U)  be  getting  away  from  the  proper  twofold  function  of 
arithmetic,  namely,  that  it  should  not  only  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
business  eauipment,  but  also  as  an  educational  factor  of  great  importance 
in  mental  oisciplme.  The  elementary  schools  to-day  are  putting  too  much 
of  the  proper  training  in  arithmetic  upon  the  business  schools  and  colleges, 
and  upon  the  commercial  departments  of  our  high  schools.  The  reduction 
in  the  requirements  for  whicn  I  have  argued  should  produce  as  a  corollary 
increased  accuracy. 

Many  merchants  strongly  unze  the  importance  of  mental  arithmetic  as 
a  factor  of  business  success.  From  the  mere  artisan,  who  calculates  the 
area  of  a  roof  to  find  the  cost  of  tinning  or  painting  the  same,  to  the 
wealthy  Wall  Street  broker  who  handles  Manhattan  "  L  "  stock  or  govern- 
ment bonds,  watches  the  changes  on  the  ticker  from  114g  to  113|,  and 
calculates  at  once  the  amount  of  the  necessary  margin,  there  is  at  all  times 
and  in  all  lines  of  business  a  necessity  for  rapid  and  accurate  mental 
arithmetic.    I  deem  it  a  conservative  estimate  that  perhaps  60  per  cent,  of 
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the  arithmetic  of  the  business  world  is  done  without  pen  or  pencil.  A 
subject  which  demands  such  an  important  place  in  the  world's  experience 
requires  an  equally  prominent  place  in  tiie  school.  I  am,  therefore,  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  at  least  half  of  our  school  arithmetic  should  be  mentd 
and  oral,  not  only  because  of  the  additional  training  it  gives,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  more  problems  can  be  covered  in  a  limited  time.  At 
all  events,  oral  work  must  precede  written  work,  and  be  the  apperceptive 
basis  upon  which  we  build.  My  experience  as  a  teacher  and  principal 
leads  me  to  believe  that  when  mental  arithmetic  has  been  neglected  oy 
a  teacher  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  mathematical  ability  of 
the  class. 

Careful  inquiry  among  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  a  tabulation  of 
results  of  many  tests  in  my  own  school  lead  me  to  state  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  incorrect  results  are  airectly  traceable  to  errors  in  the  fundamental 
rules.  So  glaring  has  this  w^ikness  become  that  from  time  to  time  I  have 
felt  compelled,  in  order  to  bring  pupils  to  a  full  realisation  of  the  value  of 
accuracy,  to  mark  examples  correct  or  incorrect,  on  the  basis  of  the  answer 
alone,  without  giving  any  credit  for  correct  method  and  an  incorrect 
result.  By  repeated  warnings  and  puni^ments  of  the  above  nature  I  am 
beginning  to  get  in  the  higher  grades  the  proper  co-ordination  of  method 
and  accuracy. 

I  think  very  many  of  our  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  may  fairly  be 
objected  to  because  of  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  planning  of  the  wotk. 
In  many  of  the  cities  the  subiect  of  common  fractions  is  finished  even  to 
the  most  complex  relations  before  decimals  are  taken  up.  In  others, 
denominate  numbers  are  taught  for  a  full  term,  and  the  ^Kx>r  children 
have  ad  nauseam  all  the  practical  applications  of  weights  and  measur^ 
Possibly  the  next  term  percenta^  may  be  the  centre  of  attention.  It  is 
far  better  to  carry  on  several  topics  at  once,  and  therefore,  after  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal  fractions  should 
be  taught  co-ordinately.  Very  soon  percentage  should  also  be  taught  as 
a  imrallel  subject,  for  the  scholar  should  be  led  to  see  that  all  these  pro- 
cesses are  really  similar.  Not  only  will  pleasurable  variety  residt,  but 
what  is  more  important,  if  the  scholar  is  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  age,  he  may  have  acquired  the  fundamental  nature  of  a  large  part 
of  aritnmetic.  If  the  above  method  is  followed,  each  process^  shoula  be 
approached  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  need  only  grasp  the  main  outlines, 
tne  more  important  details  being  reserved  for  higher  grades. 

Perhaps  another  mistake,  very  commonly  made,  is  for  the  teacher  to 
assist  the  pupils  to  too  great  an  extent.  They  are  not  to  be  constantly 
taught  by  what  has  been  called  the  "  pouring- in  process."  Occasionally 
the  teacher  should  rest  and  give  the  cnildren  a  chance  to  assimilate  the 
instruction.  Frequent  reviews,  therefore,  become  necessary.  For  some 
reason,  however,  a  teacher  always  endeavours  to  finish  the  grade  require- 
ments in  arithmetic,  even  though  the  science,  geo^phy,  history,  and 
language  lessons  suffer  in  the  effort  Perhaps  superintendents  ana  prin- 
cipals uiemselves  are  at  fault  in  too  often  makmg  an  inspection  of  the  cla^ 
in  arithmetic  alone,  and  allowing  that  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the 
other  subjects.  The  teachers  are,  therefore,  often  in  the  habit  of  cramming 
their  boys  to  pass  the  arithmetic  examination,  and  the  higher  result,  the 
logical  training  of  the  mind,  suffers  in  proportion. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  dawn  of  the  coming  century  may  witness  a  new 
renaissance  in  arithmetic,  and  that,  with  better  methods,  more  intelligent 
teaching,  and  courses  of  study  more  fully  adapted  to  the  children's  future, 
there  may  be  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  results,  so  that  time  may 
be  sav^  for  other  branches,  and  yet  this  very  important  department  of 
school  work  may  justly  do  all  that  is  demanded  of  it,  first  in  the  practical 
duties  of  ^  life,  and,  secondly,  as  the  natural  forerunner  of  higher 
mathematics. 
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APPENDIX  G 


1901-1902. 

THE  BROOKLYN  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  No,  1. 

Held  in  Gkammab  School  No.  15. 

Commencing  Monday  Evening.  Oct.  7, 1901,  and  continuing  for  a  term 

of  20  weeks. 

New  PopUB  admitted  on  Monday  ETeningi  during  the  Term. 

Sessions— Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Evenings 


COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

John  J.  Colgan,  M J), f. Chairman, 

INSTRUCTORS. 

James  J.  McCabe,  Principal, 

Harold  £.  Buttrick,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature, 

♦Alfred  M&cKay,  Chemistry  and  Physics, 

■*W.  B.  Powell,  MechanuxU  Drawing, 

Hugh  D.  McLellan,  History  and  Civics, 

Lyndon  P.  Smith,  Architectural  Drawing, 

Allen  B.  Doggett,  Free-hand  Drawing, 

Charles  T.  Brace,  Algebra  and  Geometry, 

Henry  S.  Waldron,  Phonography* 

Thomas  Curtis,  Phonography, 

Marc  F.  Vallette,  Spanish, 

Fred  W.  Grube,  German, 

Pad  C.  Martin,  French, 

W.  S.  S.  Newton,  Grammar  and  Composition, 

William  E.  Doggett,  Commercial  Law  and  Book-keefnng 

John  J.  Kirby,  Arithmetic, 

Maurice  J.  Thompson,  Arithmetic, 

Frank  L.  Bickmore,  Book-keeping, 

J.  Marion  Souers,  Book-keeping, 

Arthur  Ralph  Kip,  Book-keeping. 

Pennumship  and  Business  Forms. 

Hobar^  H  Todd,  Typetoriting, 

G,  H.  Cruikshank,  Principals  Assistant, 

'*  These  classes  in  Manual  Training  High  School. 
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1901-1902. 

Fbooramme  of  Studies. 

BROOKLYN  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  No.  1. 

Underline  or  Check  the  Studies  you  wish. 

[Retain  and  preserve  this  Programme] 


Nai££s  of  Ikstbuctors. 


A.  B.  Doggett 
Hobart  ILTodd 
J.  M.  Souers  - 
L.P.Smith§  - 
H.  E.  Buttnck 
W.  S.  S.  Newton 
A.  R  Kip       . 
F.  W.  Grube  - 
J.  J.  Kirby 
M.  J.  Thompson 
T.Curtis 
Wm.  E.  Doggett 
F.  L.  Bickmore 
Q.  C.  Raynor  - 
M.  F.  Vallette 
P.C.Martin   - 
H.  S.  Waldron 
H.  D.  McLellan 
C.  T.  Brace     - 
Princii)al 
Reception  Room 
Alfred  MacKayt 
W.  B.  Powell§ 


Studies. 


7.30  to  8.30. 


Free-hand  Drawing  - 
Typewriting       -        - 
Book-keeping    -        -  | 
Architectural  Drawing 
Rhetoric,  English  Lit.  ' 
Grammar  ana  Comp.^  ' 
Book-keeping     - 
German*    - 
Arithmetic^ 
Arithmetic* 
Phonography     - 
Book-keeping^    - 
Book-keeping*   - 
Penmansnip 
Spanish^    - 
French* 

Phonography     - 
History  and  Civics    ■ 
Algebra 


8.30  to  9.30. 


Free-hand  Drawing. 

Typewriting. 

Book-keepinff. 

Architectural  Drawing. 

Rhetoric,  English  Lit. 

Grammar  and  Comp.* 

Book-keeping. 

German.* 

Arithmetic.* 

Arithmetic* 

Phonography. 

Book-keeping.* 

Book-keeping.* 

Penmansnip. 

Spanish.* 

French.* 

Phonography. 

History  and  Civics. 

Geometry. 


Registry     - 

Physics      -        -        -     Chemistry. 

Mechanical  Drawing  -     Mechanical  Drawing. 


t  The  classes  in  Physics  and  Chenustry  and  Mechanical  Drawing  will 
meet  in  Manual  Training  High  School,  Court  and  Livingston  Streets. 

§  Pupils  will  provide  their  own  drawing  instruments ;  or  they  will  be 
supplied  by  the  instructor  at  cost 

Note. — No.  1  in  the  foregoing  denotes  advanced  classesy  2  second  cUisseSf 
etc. 

James  J.  McCabe,  Principal. 

Adbhssion  and  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  prescnbed  for  entering  the  second  Grammar  Grade  of  a  day  schooL 

2.  Applicants  will  select  what  studies  (not  more  than  two)  they  propose 
to  take,  and  no  change,  except  for  the  most  urgent  reascms,  will  be  made 
after  they  have  been  assigned  to  classes. 

3.  A}>plicants  will  be  examined  for  admission  and  classification,  unless 
presenting  satisfactory  credentials. 

4.  The  examinations  will  be  made  during  the  week  of  registry,  and  so  far 
as  necessary,  the  first  week  of  the  term. 

5.  It  is  imiiortant  that  all  pupils  should  be  registered  before  the  day  of 
opening,  October  7th. 
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6.  A  two-tenii  graded  course  has  been  prepared  in  each  study,  except  in 
phonography,  ann  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  subject  will  entitle 
a  student  to  a  certificate  in  that  study ;  but  no  diploma  will  be  granted  if 
the  attendance  of  the  pupil  has  fallen  below  an  assigned  per  cent. 

7.  Examinations  upon  the  subjects  of  the  term  will  be  held  during  the 
closing  week. 

8.  Any  pupil  absent  three  times  without  a  satisfactory  excuse,  forfeits 
his  position  in  the  school.  Pupils  absent  for  sufficient  cause,  and  wishing 
to  retain  their  position,  should  report  to  the  principal  or  to  their  instructor 
either  in  person  or  by  writing,  before  three  aosences  have  been  recorded. 

9.  For  admission  to  the  class  in  phonography,  the  pupils  must  b« 
reasonably  fsmiiliar  with  the  elements  of  grammar,  with  such  facility  in 
writinff  lon^-hand  as  to  enable  them  to  transcribe  their  notes  into  good 
Englisn,  l^bly  written  ;  and  for  algebra,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  common  arithmetic  and  skill  in  the  operations 

10.  Applicants  not  accepted  for  phonography  or  algebra  may  be  received 
for  some  oUier  study,  such  as  grammar  or  anthmetic. 


APPENDIX  H. 


THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA.^ 

The  Drexel  Institute  of  arts,  science  and  industry  at  Philadelphia  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel  of  that  city.  It  included 
from  the  beginning  in  the  scope  of  its  instruction  courses  in  commerce  and 
finance.  As  the  school  is  well  endowed  and  independent  of  State  control, 
one  mav  see  from  an  examination  of  its  work  in  this  department  a  type, 
and,  indeed,  a  very  good  type^  of  the  best  work  which  such  institutions 
can  do  in  tne  field  of  commercial  education. 

The  department  of  commerce  and  finance  consists  of  three  special 
departments.  Firsts  the  course  in  commerce  and  finance ;  secondy  the  office 
course ;  thirds  the  evening  course. 

The  circular  of  the  institution  states  that  the  department  of  commerce 
and  finance  is  founded  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis.  In  its  general  features 
it  resembles  the  commercial  schools  of  Europe,  and  is  intended  to  place 
commercial  education  in  its  proper  relation  to  other  departments  of 
educational  work.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  voung  men  to 
do  business  rather  than  simply  to  record  business.  It  has  been  organised 
with  a  view  of  meeting  these  conditions.  It  provides  a  liberal,  and  at  the 
same  time,  thorough^  practical  course  of  study,  including  two  years' 
training  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world's  industries  and  markets,  the  law  of 
trade  and  finance,  and  the  mechanisms  and  customs  of  business. 

The  first  special  department  is  intended  to  give  young  men  and  yoimg 
women  Uiorough  funoamental  training  for  the  activities  of  business,  which 
include  (1)  the  production,  manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  of  articles 
of  commerce ;  (2)  the  maiiagement  of  stock  companies  and  corporations  * 
(3)  the  burring  and  selling  of  securities ;  (4)  the  importing  and  ei^rting  ot 
merchandise  :  (5)  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  monev  and  credit ;  (6)  the 
advertising  ot  commercial  concerns ;  (7)  the  keeping  of  busmess  recoros. 


*  From  Monographs  on  Education  in  ^he  United  States,  edited  by  Prof. 
N.  M.  Butler.  Commercial  Education,  by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James, 
pp.  29-36. 
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The  work  of  this  course  is  divided  into  two  years,  as  follows  :— 

First  Year— First  Term. 

Language, — Composition ;  letter  writing.    American  classics. 

Commercial  Arttkmettc. — Weights  and  measures;  trade  standards  and 
prices ;  wages  and  pay-rolls ;  commercial  interest  and  discount ;  speed 
practice. 

Business  Customs, — Invoices ;  commercial  paper ;  bilb  of  lading  and 
manifests;  vouchers. 

Bookkeeping, — Principles  and  practice  of  double-entry;  simple  trans- 
actions :  business  forms.   ' 

Penmanship, — Typewriting.    Correspondence. 

Commercial  Geography, — The  earth's  surface  in  its  relation  to  trade  and 
commerce.    Commercial  geography  of  the  United  States. 

Civics, — Civil  government  of  the  United  States. 

Spanish  and  Qerman  throughout  the  two  years. 

Second  Term. 

Language, — Grammatical  principles ;  diction.    Selected  classics. 

Industrial  Arithmetic, — Measurements;  builders'  and  contractoi^'  bids 
and  estimates ;  scientific  measurements ;  manufacturers'  and  mechanics' 
estimates. 

Business  Customs, — Securities  ;  collections ;  discounts. 

Bookkeeping,— Frincifiea  and  practice  of  double-entry  in  more  compli- 
cated transactions.    Shipments,  consignments  and  business  forms. 

Commercial  Calculations.— FnuciicsA  exercises  for  acquiring  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  work 

Cammercinl  Geography, — Natural  resources  of  the  chief  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  Unit^  States  in  their  relation  U  commercial  exchanges. 

Civics, — History,  principle  and  or^nisation  of  political  parties ;  civil 
service  reform  ;  ballot  systems ;  municipal  government. 

Typewriting^  Correspondence, 

Physical  Training  in  the  gymasium  ;  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year 

Second  Year— Fiilst  Term. 

Zangruo^/tf.— Rhetorical  principles ;  essay-writing ;  English  classics. 

Advanced  Bookkeeping, — Introducing  order-book,  cash-book,  sales-book, 
bill-book,  etc. ;  each  student  is  requireato  keep  the  entire  accounts,  for  a 
limited  time,  of  a  dozen  business  concerns,  representing  the  leading 
industrial  and  commercial  corporations. 

Banking  and  /Vnancc— Outlines  of  the  history  of  banking  and  of  the 
national  Imnking  system,  state  banks,  saving  banks  and  trust  companies. 

Commercial  6'a/ctt^«>fM.-— Practical  exercises  for  acquiring  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  work. 

Commercial  Geography, — ^A  comparative  study  of  the  Qommerce  adn 
industry  of  the  five  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 

History  of  Commeire, — Outlines  of  the  history  of  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modem  commerce. 

Typewriting, — Business  forms. 

Public  Speaking,— One  hour  a  week. 
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Second  Tebm. 

Xon^ptMi^^.— Historical  outlines  of  English  and  American  literature. 

Advanced  Bookkeeping, — Continued 

Commercial  CaleuUuioM, — Continued. 

Banking  and  Finance, — Bank  management  and  practice. 

Mechanistn  of  Commerce.— BoBrds  of   trade;  stock  and  produce  ex 
changes ;  transportation  ;   inter-state  commerce  ;  warehousing ;  importing 
and  exporting ;  duties  ;  exchange  ;  mercantile  agencies. 

Commercial  Lav>, — Elementary  principles  of  contracts,  partnerships, 
stock  companies  and  commercial  paper. 

Business  Printing  and  Advertising,— Type  and  paper;  printers'  esti- 
mates^^ proof-reading;  business  cards,  circulars  and  catalogues.  Modem 
advertising,  including  mediums,  rates,  agencies. 

Public  Speaking, — One  hour  a  week. 

Physical  Training  in  the  gymnasium,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Students  have  also  the  privilege  of  attending  the  special  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  and 
cleansing. 

During  the  second  vear  visits  are  made  to  some  of  the  leading  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  of  Philadelphia. 


Diploma,— The  diploma  of  the  institute  is  granted  to  students  who 
complete  the  work  of  the  course  in  commerce  and  finance,  and  pass  the 
prescribed  examinations. 

Office  Courses,— In  addition  to  the  general  course  in  commerce  and 
finance,  described  above,  and  requiring  two  years  for  its  completion,  three 
distinct  office  coursers  are  offered.  These  are  thoroughly  practical  in 
character,  and  are  designed  to  prepare  jroun^  men  and  voung  women  for 
entering  immediately  upon  the  respective  lines  of  employment  to  which 
the  training  leads. 

Bookkeeping  Course, — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young  men 
and  young  women  for  positions  as  bookkeepers.  It  occupies  one  year  and 
includes  the  following  subjects  :  Bookkeeping,  business  forms  and  customs 
typewriting,  commercial  arithmetic,  English  and  penmanship.  The  entire 
course  is  directed  to  training  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  keeping 
business  records.  All  the  labour-saving  devices  and  checking  and  recording 
systems  of  modem  mercantile  establishments  are  thoroughly  taught. 

The  course  occupies  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms. 

Stenography  Course, — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  young  men  and 
young  women  for  positions  as  stenographers  and  typewriter  operators.  It 
occupies  one  year  and  includes  the  following  subjects  :  Steno^phy,  type- 
writmg.  English,  business  forms  and  office  practice.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  among  business  and  professional  men  for  stenographers  who  can 
not  only  take  down  and  typewrite  correspondence,  but  who  nave  a  service* 
able  knowledge  of  good  English,  and  who  are  intelligently  trained  along 
general  educational  lines. 

The  course  occupies  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms. 

Private  Secretary/' s  Course. — This  course  has  been  organised  in  response 
to  applications  that  have  been  made  to  the  institute  for  clerks  fitted  to  d  > 
work  of  a  different  character  from  that  required  in  a  purely  business 
office.    The  subjects  included  in  the  course  are  as  follows ;  Stenography, 
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typewriting,  penmanship,  English,  correspondence,  accounts,  office  practice 
and  business  printing.    Applicants  for  admission  must  show  by  examina* 
tion,  or  otherwise,  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
course. 
The  course  occupies  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms. 

Certificate$. — Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  complete  any  one 
of  the  office  courses  and  pass  the  prescribed  examinations. 

GymnoMvm, — The  gymnasium  is  a  large,  airy  room,  completely  equipped 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  oi  the  Swedish  system  of  physical 
training  and  with  dressing-rooms,  and  bath-rooms  supphed  with  not  and 
cold  water.  All  the  training  is  conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  directors. 

Commercial  Musettm, — A  beginning  was  made  in  1895  towards  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  commercial  museum,  and  a  large  collection  of 
raw  and  manufactured  products  has  already  been  secured.  This  collection 
represents  quite  fully  the  following  industrial  products :  Flour,  wool, 
petroleum,  teas  and  coffees,  sugar,  cotton,  copper,  iron  and  steei,  glass, 
tobacco,  leather,  rubber,  paper,  wood,  carpet,  linen,  spices,  aluminium, 
building-stone,  brick  and  terra-cotta.  Additions  are  being  made  constantly, 
and  the  student  who  is  looking  forward  to  devoting  nis  life  to  trade, 
shipping;,  or  manufacturing,  has  opportunity,  in  connection  with  his 
academic  work  to  mi^e  a  special  study,  from  ooth  a  geo^^phic  and  an 
economic  stanapoint^  of  the  particular  industry  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Ai't  Museum. — The  art  museum  contains  extensive  collections  repre- 
senting the  industrial  arts  of  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan  and  Europe. 

Library. — The  librarjr,  which  contains  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  is 
supplied  with  books,  periodicals  and  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department,  and  every  facility  and  assistance  is  afforded  for  the  study 
of  financial,  economic  and  commercial  questions. 

Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  must  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  English,  geography,  arithmetic  and  United 
States  history.  For  admission  to  the  course  in  commerce  and  finance,  or  to 
any  of  the  office  courses,  candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  diploma  of  high  schools  of  approved  standing  is  accepted  in  place  of 
an  examination.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the 
registrar,  at  the  institute,  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  or  by  letter. 

Fees  and  Terms. — Course  in  commerce  and  finance,  twenty  fii*e  dollars 
per  term. 

Office  courses,  twenty-five  dollars  per  terin.  each. 

Students  provide  their  own  text-books  and  stationery. 

Coat-lockers,  with  individual  combination  locks,  are  provided  for  the 
men  students,  giving  to  each  the  absolute  control  of  his  own  property. 
Each  student  is  charged  ^1^2/  <^^^^  P^^  t&nsk  for  a  locker. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  beginning  in  September  and  February 
respectively.  Five  days'  attendance  a  week  is  required,  from  9  a.m.  until 
2  p.m. 

Evening  Classes. — The  department  c^  evening  classes  is  fully  organised, 
and  includes  the  following  courses : — 

1.  Beginners'  course  in  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic 

2.  Accountants'  commercial  course. 

3.  Office  course  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Fee  for  each  of  the  courses,  for  the  entire  season  of  six  months,  five 
dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  who  enter  the  longer  course  or  any  of  the 
office  courses  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  passed 
examinations  indicating  that  they  have  completed  the  ordinary  work  of 
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the  elementary  school,  such  as  the  average  boy  who  has  been  in  school 
from  his  sixth  year  could  have  completed  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen. 

The  desire  of  the  management,  however,  is  plainly  that  they  shall  have 
done  considerably  more  work,  including,  if  possible,  the  first  year  or  two 
of  the  high  school.^  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  age  of  the  persons 
who  enter  upon  this  course  is  that  of  graduation  from  the  ordinary  three 
years  high  school  course  of  smaller  towns  and  villages. 


APPENDIX  I. 


COMMERCIAL  COURSES  IN  PUBLIC  COLLEGES  (OF  THE 

SECOND  RANK,  see  p.  261)* 

UNIVERSITISS  AND  COLLEGES  HAYING  STUDENTS  IN  COMMERCIAL  OR 

BUSINESS  COURSES  IN  1887-^. 

Of  the  172  colleges  shown  in  Table  5t.  all  are  private  institutions  except 
1 1.  Of  the  11,  two  are  supported  wholly  by  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located,  the  remaining  9  being  agricultural  and  mechanical  colle^  sup- 
ported by  funds  from  the  (general  Government,  supplemented  in  some 
instances  by  State  funds.  The  11  public  institutions  offering  commercial 
courses  or  providing  for  certain  commercial  studies  are  mentioned  below. 

Univernty  of  the  State  of  Missouri, — The  1897-98  catalogue  states  that 
instruction  is  given  in  correspondence,  making  out  bilk  and  statements, 
writing  receipts,  checks,  notes,  and  drafts,  together  with  the  use  of  various 
account  books.  An  important  part  of  the  work  is  a  thorough  drill  in 
journalizing,  concluding  with  the  writing  of  entire  sets  of  books,  that  the 
student  may  make  a  practical  application  of  his  previous  work  in  the 
various  busmess  forms.  This  work  is  required  in  both  semesters  of  the 
first  year.  A  full  course  in  stenography  is  provided  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  carry  on  this  study  while  prosecuting  regular  work  in  the 
university. 

West  Virginia  University, — In  1895  the  commercial  school  of  this 
university  was  established.  It  provides  a  two-year  commercial  course. 
To  be  admitted  to  this  school  the  applicant  must  be  proficient  in  arith- 
metic, English,  spelling,  geography,  and  United  States  history.  Certificates 
are  granted  to  students  who  complete  the  course  and  pass  the  required 
examinations.    The  course  of  study  is  arranged  as  follows : 

First  year. —English  grammar,  physical  geographer,  general  history, 
penmanship,  typewriting,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  bookkeeping, 
algebra,  civil  government,  business  practice. 

Second  year.— History  and  principles  of  commerce,  commercial  arith- 
metic, shorthand,  commercial  law,  prmciples  of  economics,  court  reporting, 
rhetoric,  commercial  law,  commercial  geography. 

Col&rado  State  Agricultural  College, — The  State  board  of  agriculture  in 
December,  1896,  instructed  the  college  faculty  to  "  so  arrange  the  curriculum 
as  to  make  adequate  provision  for  a  distinct  department  to  be  known  as 
the  commercial  course  of  the  State  Agricultural  College."  In  accordance 
with  this  action  the  following  course  of  study,  covering  two  years,  is  offered: 

♦  Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.S.A.) 
for  1897-98,  Vol.  ^  p.  2441. 
■*■  Not  reprinted  here. 
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First  year. — General  history,  plane  geometry,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic  and  rapid  calculation,  spelling,  penmanship,  rnetoric  and  rhe- 
torical analysis,  solid  geometry,  business  practice  ana  banking,  business 
correspondence. 

Second  year.  —  Literature,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  steno- 
graphy^  business  geography,  logic,  sociology,  business  law,  political  ecoBomy, 
typeMmting  and  office  practice. 

University  of  South  Dakota. — The  College  of  Business  is  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  institution.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  one 
academic  year  and  "  includes  bookkeeping  in  all  its  forms,  both  single  and 
double  entry,  with  instruction  in  ^e  retail  and  jobbing  trade,  importing, 
coinmission,  oanking,  and  other  classes  of  business ;  penmanship,  business 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  embracing  instruction  in  the  pnnciples  of 
contracts,  agencies,  partnerships,  negotiable  paper,  and  other  legal  phases 
of  business ;  commercial  correspondence,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  office 
practice." 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — One  of  the  departments  of  this 
institution  is  known  as  the  department  of  commercial  science.  The  com- 
mercial studies  may  be  taken  in  connectien  with  any  of  the  college  courses. 
If  taken  alone  these  special  studies  would  occupy  about  one  vear.  These 
studies  include  shorthand,  penmanship,  commercial  law^  bookkeeping, 
business  practice,  correspondence,  typewriting,  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Florida  Amicultural  College. — The  business  course  in  this  institution 
may  be  completed  in  one  year.  It  includes  bookkeeping,  business  corres- 
pondence, commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law.  English,  and  penmanship. 
Another  course  in  stenography,  typewriting,  ana  telegraphy  covers  about 
a  year. 

Nevada  State  University. — The  University  Commercial  School  belonging 
to  the  department  of  secondary  education  of  the  State  University  offers  a 
course  of  study  extending  over  three  years  and  including  arithmetic,  algebra, 
English  grammar,  English  history,  literature,  penmanship.  United  States 
history,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  plane  geometry,  typewriting,  rhetoric, 
civil  government,  ana  commercial  law. 

Montana  State  Colleae  (^Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.—  The  business 
department  of  this  college  oners  two  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  one  in 
stenography  and  typewriting,  occupying  one  year  each  when  taken  in 
connection  with  other  studies. 

University  of  Arizona. — One  of  the  special  courses  in  this  institiition  is 
the  commercial  course  of  one  year.  It  includes  business  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, stenography,  typewriting,  penmanship,  and  commercial  law. 

If 60^  Mexico  College  of  Agricultwre  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  business 
department  of  this  institution  has  two  parallel  courses  of  one  year  each. 
The  first  course  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  grammar, 
penmanship,  spelling,  commercial  law.  The  second  course  includes  steno- 
graphy ana  typewriting.    Spanish  is  also  taught. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College.— The  business  course  covers  four 
years  of  study  and  is  parallel  with  the  two  preparatory  years  and  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  courses.  The  course 
includes  English,  commercial  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  Latin, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  commercial  and  physical 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  general  chemistry,  physics,  civil 
government,  general  history^  English  and  American  literature,  political 
economy,  bookkeeping,  banking,  stenogiaphy,  typewriting,  telegraphy. 

The  courses  of  study  as  outlined  above  tor  the  11  public  institutions  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  commercial  cr  business  courses  offered  by  a 
minority  of  the  161  private  colleges  mentioned  in  the  list  in  Table  5.    . 
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APPENDIX   Kl. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

Circular  C^  1901. 

THE  COURSES  IN  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY. 

(The  Wharton  School.) 

Officers. 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  hh.B.y  Provost 
Ed^r  F.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  ScD.,  Vice-Provost. 
Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Rev.  Qeorce  S.  Fullerton,  Ph.D.,  Philosophy. 

Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.D.,  Political  Economy. 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  A.B^  Journalism. 

John  Bach  McMaster,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  American  History. 

Edward  P.  Cheyney.  A.M.,  Ewropean  Hist^yry. 

Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Tran9pai*tation. 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Ph.D.,  Sociolorfy. 

Leo  S.  Rowe,  Ph.D..  Political  Science. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  Pn.D.,  Political  Economy. 

James  T.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Administration. 

Albert  S.  BoUes,  LL.D.,  Banking. 

William  E.  Lingelbach,  A.B.,  Ewropean  History. 

William  H.  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Pi^Ztc  Law. 

Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  Ph.D.,  Practical  Finance. 

Edward  S.  Meade,  Vh.I>.,Indust/i'y  and  Ba/nking. 

Thomas  R.  White,  B.L.,  LL.R,  Btisvness  Law. 

William  E.  Mikell,  Common  Law. 

Edgar  S.  Shumway,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Roman  Law. 


Origin  of  the 

Wharton  rpj^^  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  was  founded  in  1881  by 

School.  Joseph  Wharton.  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  departments  in  the 

College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     The  founder  of  the  School 
expr^sed  the  desire  that  it  should  oner  facilities  for  obtaining  : 

(1)  "An  adequate  education  in  the  principles  underlying  successful  civil 
government." 

(2)  "  A  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  business  and 
to  undertake  the  management  of  property." 

Begun  as  a  two-year  course  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  the  curriculum  has 
Courses  in      been  expanded  until  it  now  embraces  the  following  courses : 

E^nomv"         ^  '^^^  four-year  course  in  Finance  and  Economy  leadinjg  to  the  degree 
^*       of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics,*  described  elsewhere  in  this  circular. 

(6)  The   four-year  course   in  Commerce  and    Industry,    described    in 
Circular  P.     (See  p.  352.) 

(c)  The  two-year  course  in  Social  Work,  described  in  Circular  M. 

(d)  The  two-jvear  course  in  Business  Practice  and  Banking,  described  in 
Circular  O.     (See  p.  357.) 

Students  who  find  it  impracticable  to  take  a  regular  course  may  be 
admitted  to  a  partial  course,  upon  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of 
The  purpose   fitness  for  the  studies  they  wish  to  pursue. 

of  the  The  basis  of  the  four-year  course  in  Finance  and  Economy  is  the  study  of 

Course.  the  social  sciences.   About  these  are  grouped  modern  languages,  philosophy, 

commerce,  banking,  journalism  and  kindred  topics.  It  is  believed  that  the 
growth  of  the  i)OJitical  and  social  sciences  in  re<«3nt  years  furnishes  a  fund 
of  knowledge  suitable  for  collegiate  instruction.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  pre-»ent  this  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  students  the  intel- 

*  This  course  is  so  arran^d  as  to  include  four  years'  work  in  Journalism 
for  those  who  elect  this  subject. 
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lectual  discipline  of  a  college  education,  while  at  the  same  time  to  make  of 
them  broad-minded  and  practical  men  of  aflEiairs,  equipped  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  complex  problems  of  modem  life,  ana  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  good  citizenship.  Its  studies  and  methods  are  designed  to  be  of 
assistance  to  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  higher  walks  of  businesf^  whether 
manufacturing,  mercantile  trade,  commerce,  transportation  or  banking,  and 
also  to  those  who  look  forward  to  careers  in  joumalismj  in  law,  in  the  civil 
or  consular  service,  or  to  work  in  connection  with  organised  charities. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  field  covered  by  the  course  will  serve  to  make  its  The  Scope 
nature  clearer.    Man's  welfare  depends  in  high  degree  upon  the  natural  of  the 
advantages  of  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.    Courses  in  physical  Course 
and  commercial  geography,  in  industrial  history  and  in  the  development 
of  civilisation,  extending  through  the  whole  four  years  of  study,  tend  to 
emphasise  the  extent  of  this  dependence.    Man  nas  at  no  time  been  the 
native  slave  of  his  surroundings.    His  activities  in  shaping  natural  con- 
ditions to  suit  his  purposes  receive  attention  in  the  courses  in  political  Economics, 
economy,  commerce  and  transportation,  which  also  extend  over  the  whole 
four  years  of  instruction.    In  addition  to  the  conditions  of  individual  and 
national  welfare,  the  relation  between  man  and  goods,  the  circumstances 
determining  value  and  price,  the  vexed  questions  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  between  labour  and  capital,  the  standard  of  value  and  the  medium 
of  exchange,  the  causes  of  panics  and  depressions,  etc.,  receive  attention  in 
these  courses. 

In  his  efforts  to  master  nature,  man  early  entered  into  political  and  social  Politics  and 
union  with  his  fellows,  and  the  resulting  types  of  organisation  furnish  the  Sociology, 
material  for  the  political,  le@l  and  sociological  courses  included  in  the 
curriculum.  American  and  European  constitutions  are  studied  in  the 
Freshman  year.  In  subsequent  years,  such  topics  as  le^slative  procedure, 
business  law,  modern  legislative  problems,  practical  politics,  public  adminis- 
tration and  colonial  government  receive  special  attention.  The  study  of 
sociology  is  be^un  in  the  Junior  year,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
principles  of  sociology,  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  different 
typas  of  society,  an  analysis  of  race  traits  and  a  survey  of  race  distribution, 
a  de^ription  and  criticism  of  modem  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  and 
a  review  of  social  reforms  and  reformers  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

An  important  element  in  the  course,  also  extending  over  the  whole  four  History, 
years  of  study,  is  the  work  in  history.  Esnecial  attention  is  given  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England.  Those  epochs  in  general 
European  history  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping  the 
course  of  civilisation  are  dealt  with,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  engenaer  in 
the  minds  of  students  the  historical  spirit  so  important  to  the  wise  solution 
of  the  social  questions  of  our  own  day. 

The  study  of  practical  finance,  including  accounting,  business  practice.  Practical 
credit  and  money,  banking  and  corporation  finance  is  also  begun  in  the  Finarce. 
Freshman  year.  The  effort  in  the  treatment  of  these  topics  is  to  familiarise 
the  student,  not  merely  with  t^xe  theoretical  principles  necessary  to  their 
comprehension,  but  also  with  the  actual  operations  of  business  life.  While 
it  is  recognised  that  no  amount  of  text-b<x)k  or  lecture  instruction  can  take 
the  place  of  experience  in  the  office,  exchange  or  bank,  it  is  vet  believed 
that  typical  busmess  operations  may  be  made  intelli^ble  to  college  classes, 
and  that  a  student's  mastery  of  tne  concrete  details  of  the  business  in 
which  he  may  happen  to  engage  after  graduation  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  this  portion  ot  the  course. 

The  work  in  philosophy,  literature^  mathematics,  and  languages  which 
forms  a  component  paSrt  of  t^e  cumculum  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
outline  of  courses  given  elsewhere. 

With  direct  reference  to  practical  careers  other  than  business,  instruction  Joarijalisui. 
is  given  in  iournalism,  and  m  the  elements  of  law.  The  course  in  journalism 
begins  in  tne  Freshman  year  with  newspaper  practice,  including  exercises 
in  reporting,  in  condensation,  in  the  editing  of  copy  and  in  proof-reading. 
The  same  work  is  continued  in  the  Sophomore  year,  when  it  is  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  reports  prepared  by  the  students  themselves  on 
current  topics.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  more  advanced  work  along 
the  same  lines  is  required,  including  editorial  writing  and  the  application 
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of  the  knowledge  acquired  to  practical  work  for  the  coUege  and  city  papers. 
In  addition,  courses  of  lectures  are  given  on  the  art  and  history  of  news- 
paper maldng  and  no¥rspaper  law. 
Law.  The  course  in  elementaiy  law  covers  four  hours  a  week  in  the  Junior  and 

Senior  years.  In  the  former,  common  law  and  elementary  Roman  law  are 
studied  by  the  aid  of  text-books  and  lectures.  This  leads  in  the  Senior 
year  to  courses  on  the  history  of  legal  institutions  and  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  by  the  Federal  Courts.  Though  designed 
primarily  to  prepare  men  to  take  a  regular  course  in  law,  it  is  believed  that 
thase  studies  will  be  valuable  to  all  classes  of  students. 
Methods  of  ^^^  V^'^^  ^^  instruction  embraces  recitations,  lectures  and  the  preparation 
initniction.  of  papers.  An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  train  the  students  to  think 
independently,  and  to  exclude  all  dogmatism  in  political  and  economic 
teaching. 

Original  research  bv  the  students,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors, 
is  a  i)art  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  is  encounurod  by  the  offer  of  the 
Willis  Terry  prize  of  $120  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  preparing 
the  best  e»iay  on  a  ffiven  topic  each  year.*  The  results  of  some  of  these 
investigations  have  oeen  published  as  follows  : 

"The  Recent  Development  of  American  Industries,"  by  the  Class  of  '91, 
pp.  111. 

"  The  City  Government  of  Philadelphia."  by  the  Class  of  '9JL  m).  27a 

"  Railway  Co-operation,"  by  Charles  S.  Langstroth  and  Wilson  Stilz  of 
the  Class  of  '98,  pp.  220. 
Tuition  Fee.       The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

Four-Year  Course  in  Finance  and  Economy. 

Freshnian  Year. 


English  Composition  - 

English  Language 

German  or  French 

/Mathematics  or 

\  Practical  Economic  Problems 


Hn. 

-  2 

-  1 

-  3 

-  2 
■  2 


an. 
American  History  -  -  -  2 
Accounting  -  -  -  ,-  3 
Physical  and  Economic  Geography  2 
Constitutional  Law  -  -  -  2 
Joumalismt       .        .        .        .    j 


Sojjhoniore  Year. 


English  Literature 
German  or  French 
Euroj^ean  History 
Practical  Finance  and  Foreign 
Exchange  .  -  .  . 
Business  Law     -        -        .        . 


Hn. 
2 
3 
3 


2 
1 


JwaioT 


Theory  and  Geography  of  Com- 
merce     -        .        -        - 
Political  Economy 
Legislative  Procedure 
Journalism  J        -        -        - 
Public  Speaking  (optional) 

Year.% 

Elementary  Common  Law 

Roman  Law       -       .       .  . 
Industrial  Development  of  the 

United  States         -        -  . 

Journalism          -                -  . 
Charities  and  Correction    - 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution  - 

Practical  Politics        -        -  . 


Hn. 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Hn. 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Hn. 

Logic  and  Ethics        -                -  2 

English  Literature     -                -  2 

Economics  .        -        -                -  2 

Sociology    -.       -        -                -  2 

Modern  Legislative  Problems     -  2 

American  History       -        -        -  2 

Modem  European  History         -  2 

English  Industrial  Development  2 

Money  and  Credit      -        -        -  2 

♦  This  prize  was  established  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  C.  Terry, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  his  son  Willis,  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1896. 

t  For  students  in  Journalism  who  omit  Accouniinff  in  the  second  term. 

t  For  students  in  Journalism  who  omit  Theory  and  Geography  of 
Commerce. 

§  All  the  courses  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  are  elective.  In  each 
of  these  years  the  student  is  required  to  take  a  total  of  sixteen  hgnas. 
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Senior  Year* 


Hra. 

Public  Finance  -        -  -  -    2 

Public  Administration  -  -    2 

£n£[li8h  Civilisation   -  -  -2 

Social  Reformers       -  -  -    2 

European  History      -  -  -    2 

Amencan  History       -  -  -    2 

Transportation   -        -  -  -    2 

Colonial  Government  -  -    2 

Panics  and  Depressions  -  -    1 

Corporation  Finance  -  -  -    1 


Hn. 
American  Commerce  and  Com 

mercial  Relations    •        -        -  2 

Principles  of  Government  -        -  2 

Municipal  Government      -        -  1 

International  Law      -        -        -  1 

English  L^l  Institutions  -  2 
Court  Decisions  on  the  Federal 

Constitution   -       -       -       -  2 

Journalism         -               -       -  2 


Rkpkesbntative  Courses  as  Described  in  the  University 

Catalogue, 

Professor  Patten  : 

6.  Advanced  Political  Economy. — This  course  is  designed  primarily  as 
an  introduction  to  social  philosophy.  MilPs  Political  Sconomy  is  used  as 
a  text-book.  Each  of  the  leading  doctrines  is  traced  through  the  various 
phases  of  its  development  until  it  assumes  its  final  form  in  the  writings  of 
Mill.    Juniors  in  Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

7.  The  Depelonment  of  English  Civilisation.  —A  study  of  the  social  pro- 
gre'^s  of  En^lana  during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  facts  in  regara  to 
each  ereat  industrial  epoch  are  presented,  and  their  influence  on  national 
life,  thought  and  activi^,  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those 
phiises  of  English  development  which  throw  li^t  upon  the  trend  of 
American  civilisation.  Elective  for  Seniors  in  Finance  and  Economy. 
Two  hours. 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnson  : 

8.  Money andCredit, — Lectures  on  the  methods  and  principles  of  banking ; 
the  national  bank  note  system  compared  with  the  issues  of  Canadian, 
French,  G^erman  and  English  banks ;  the  world's  credit  machinery ;  the 
causes  of  gold  movements ;  panics ;  the  influence  of  speculation  upon 
prices,  Ac.  Dunbar's  History  and  Theory  0/  Banking ;  Bagehot's  Lorn- 
oard  Street:  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission.  Elective  for  Juniors  in 
Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

5.  Practical  Finance. — The  organisation  and  financiering  of  corporations 
and  trusts.  Stock  and  produce  exchange.  Investment  and  speculation  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Jenks*  Tpist  Problem  and  Financial  Review  pub- 
lished by  Comme7'cial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  Sophomores  in  Finance 
and  Economy.    Two  hours  {First  Term). 

6.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. — The  phenomena  of  the 
mone^  market  in  their  relation  to  trade,  industry  and  speculation.  The 
principles  regulating  the  flow  of  gold  and  currency  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national settlements.  The  machinery  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges. 
Qoschen's  Foreign  Exchange,  Clare's  ABC  of  Foreign  Exchange  Sopno- 
mores  in  Finance  and  Economy     Two  hours  {Second  Term). 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe  : 

9.  Mfxlem  Legislative  Problems. —  Relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
State,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Limitations  on  legislative  action. 
Omtrast  between  American  and  European  ideas  coni^erning  the  functions 
and  jiowers  of  government.  The  development  of  individual  liberty  in 
modem  times,  as  illustrated  in  our  political  system  by  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, State  and  federal.    Juniors  in  Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

*  All  the  courses  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  are  elective.  In  each 
of  these  years  the  student  is  required  to  take  a  total  of  sixteen  hours,. 
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Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson  : 

15.  Trannportaticn, — A  study  of  railway  transportation,  inland  naviga- 
tion and  ocean  shipping,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  Lec- 
tures, essays  and  readings.  Elective  for  Seniors  in  Finance  and  Economy. 
Two  nours. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay  : 

20.  Sociolof/1/. — I.  Study  of  ancient  and  modem  social  ideals,  and  of 
the  Drojected  types  of  an  ideal  society.  Social  elements  and  mstorjr  of 
sociological  theories  ;  modem  theories  conceming  social  organisation. 
Plato's  Rejmblu;,  Aristotle's  Politics  and  Ideal  Commontaealths  constitute 

Sart  of  the  required  reading  of  the  course.  II.  Study  and  analysis  of 
istorical  and  existing  societies.  Special  reference  to  the  general  sta^  of 
social  evolution,  to  the  factors  in  social  psychology,  to  the  requisites  of 
social  survival,  social  efficiency  and  social  control.  Lectures  follow  Manual 
and  Outlines,  Assigned  readings  in  Giddings*  Princijdes  of  Sociology  and 
Theory  of  Socialimtion ;  Patten's  Theory  of  Social  Forces ;  RoBa\Social 
Control ;  Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology  :  Spencer^s  Principles  of  Sociology  ; 
and  others..    Juniors  in  Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Seaoeb  : 

4.  Ptihlic  Finance. — A  course  on  public  expenditures  and  public  revenues 
with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  financial  systems  of  the  United  States,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Philadelnbia.  Daniels*  Public  Finance,  Seniors  in 
Finance  and  Economy.    Two  nours. 

Dr.  Young  : 

1.  AtneHcan  Constitutional  Law. — A  study  of  the  theory  and  practical 
workings  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Recent  changes  and  present  ten- 
dencies. Required  readings,  lectures  and  leading  cases.  Freshmen  in 
Finance  and  Economy.    Two  hours  (First  Term). 

2.  European  Constitutional  Law. — The  Federal  Constitutions  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Comparisons  of  Swiss  democracy  and  German 
federalism  with  the  American  constitution.  Growth  of  the  federal  form. 
Lectures  and  required  readings.  Freshmen  in  Finance  and. Economy. 
Two  hours  (Second  Term). 


APPENDIX  K2. 


UNIVERSITY  OF    PENNSYLVANNIA 

THE   COLLEGE. 

THE  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Circular  P.,  1901-2. 

The  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry  has  been  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  meet  a  recognised  need  for  commercial  education 
of  collegiate  grade. 

Changes  in  industry  have  of  late  years  increased  the  responsibilities  of 
business  men,  and  caused  an  urgent  demand  for  the  best  inaustrial  leader- 
ship. Both  industry  and  commerce,  formerly  content  to  meet  local  needs, 
are  now  conducted  on  a  lar^  scale,  and  are  seeking  the  world's  markets. 
The  conduct  of  large  enterprises  calls  for  highly  trained  men  of  administra- 
tive ability.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  has  given  the  business 
interests  such  a  large  influence  in  our  public  life.  Business  men  have 
iHH'ome  lea(iers  in  thouglit  and  action  in  the  social  anil  iK)litical  concerns  of 
the  oomniimity. 
Scope.  The  coui-se  in  Conmierce  and  Industry  offered  by  the  University  of  Penn- 

sylvania is  constructed  %vith  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  young  men 
intending  ui)on  the  completion  of  their  college  coiu*sc,  to  engage  in  indus- 
trial or  commercial  pursuits.  The  requisites  of  financial  success  in  life  are 
ffood  business  habits,  information  regarding  the  arts  and  methods  of 
business  details,  and  a  knowledge  ot  industrial  and  commercial  affairs. 
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Collef;iate  instmction  cannot  be  substituted  for  business  experience,  but  it 
can  give  the  prospective  banker,  shipper,  railway  mana^r  and  manufacturer 
information  and  training  analogous  to  that  which  mculties  of  law  and 
medicine  offer  to  men  preparing  for  those  professions. 

In  addition  to  giving  tne  student  the  discipline  of  a  college  education, 
the  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry  aims  to  furnish  him  witn  the  special 
knowledge  of  mercantile  and  industrial  activities  that  will  fit  him  for  the 
higher  walks  of  commercial  life,  whether  in  internal  or  foreign  trade,  in  the 
conduct  of  manufacturing  or  transportation  enterprises,  or  in  the  consular 
service.  The  basis  of  instruction  is  economic  ana  political  science ;  and  to 
this  is  added  the  study  of  business  law,  business  methods,  banking,  rail- 
roading, shipping,  and  the  history  and  present  condition  of  both  trade  and 
industry.  The  course  also  includes  modem  languages,  which  are  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  admission  of  students  to  this  course  is  governed  by  the  general  regu-  Admission, 
lations  of  the  College  Faculty,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  those  for 
the  course  in  Finance  and  Economy  (see  Circular  on  Admission  to  College). 
On  the  completion  of  the  four  years'  course^  students  receive  the  degree  of  Degree. 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.    The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tmtion  Foe. 
($150.00)  dollars  per  annum.    The  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years  is  prescribed  •  that  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  elective.    The 
required  studies  of  tne  first  two  years  are  those  which  are  considered  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  a  well-proportioned  business  education.    Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  economics,  political  science,  accounting,  English  and  foreign 
languages.    The  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  specialise  with  reference  to  his  future  vocation. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  four 
years  will  suggest  the  scope  of  the  course  and  the  relation  of  its  several 
parts  to  each  other. 

In  the  development  of  modem  Amencan  mercantile  practice,  certain  Business 
processes  and  methods  of  conducting  business  have  assumed  stable  forms.  Law  and 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  forms  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  Practice, 
men  of  affairs.    Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  attention  is  given  to 
the  subject  of  accounting,  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  making  bookkeepers  Accounting 
as  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  principles  upon  which  accounts  are 
kept ;  so  fiiat  the  nature  of  a  balance  sheet  and  the  processes  for  deter- 
mining profits,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  affairs  of  corporations, 
and  like  matters  of  importance  shall  be  brought  homo  to  the  stuaent.     In 
the  following  year,  a  course  in  practical  finance  is  designed  to  familiarise 
students  with  the  processes  and  methods  of  a  stock  market^  the  mode  of 
launching  corporate  enterprises,  the  mechanism  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  kindred  topics.    The  study  of  banking  and  credit  gives  the  student  a  Banking, 
knowledge  of  the  functions  and  services  of  banks.    It  also  acquaints  him 
with  the  organisation  of  the  national  banks,  their  modes  of  doing  business, 
and  their  relation  both  to  the  national  treasury  and  the  world  of  business. 
The  study  of  commercial  credits  exhibits  this  important  feature  of  business  Credits, 
life  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects.    The  course  shows  what  credit 
has  done  to  fructify  commerce  and  industry,  and  how  important  it  is  that 
credit  in  different  countries  be  employed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  each. 

Immediately  associated  with  this  subject  is  the  consideration  of  mercantile  Business 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  ordinary  law  of  Law. 
contract,  sale,  carriage,  agency,  partnership,  negotiable  paper,  and  other 
instruments  used  in  ordinary  business  transactions.     It  is  not  the  detailed 
and  special  knowledge  of  the  attorney  which  is  sought  in  such  instruction, 
but  the  more  general  information  of  the  man  of  aftairs.    The  recent  multi- 
plication of  corporate  enterprises  and  indiistnal  combinations  makes  an 
understanding  of  corpoi-atious  and  trusts  of  the  highest  importance.    The 
study  of  corporation  law  is  designed  to  show  how  corporations  are  formed  Corpoiation 
and  operateOf  what  are  the  legal  checks  upon  their  activities,  and  what  Law. 
should  bNB  the  policy  of  the  law  toward  these  creatures  of  its  own  making. 

The  foundation  for  the  study  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic  industry 
is  laid  in  a  course  dealing  with  physical  and  economic  geography.     Man  s  Economic 
welfan^  depends  in  a  high  degree  upon  nature's  gifts,  and  it  is  the  purpose  (;eo|.nTiphy. 
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of  this  fundamental  course  to  show  thd  measure  of  this  dependence.  The 
capacity  of  any  ^ven  region  of  the  earth's  surface  to  develop  a  hiKhly 
organised  economic  life  depends  upon  such  Questions  as  altitude,  coast  line 
and  river  systems,  rainfall,  temperature  and  tne  presence  of  mineral  deposits. 
These  i)hysical  conditions  determine  in  a  large  measure  ^e  location  of 
population  and  the  currents  of  trade.  In  the  second  year's  work,  these 
relations  are  studied  more  in  detail  in  their  application  to  foreign  trade ; 
and  the  general  tendencies  of  such  international  intercourse,  boUi  in  times 
past  and  in  the  present,  are  made  the  topics  of  special  consideration. 

CJommerce  and  industry  denend  on  physical  and  economic  conditions 
which  foster  or  impede  their  development  The  study  of  the  resources  of 
nations  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  their  development.  Broadly 
speaking,  we  distinguish  two  types  of  civilisation  ;  that  of  the  temperate 
zone,  ana  that  of  the  tropics.  Each  owes  its  character  to  differences  in  soil, 
climate  and  phjrsical  structure,  as  well  as  to  differences  in  racial  qualities 
and  inheritea  traits.  Two  courses  are  devoted  to  economic  resources.  The 
one  takes  up  the  Europesm  countries,  the  other  the  tropical  regions.  They 
seek  to  show  the  industrial  basis  of  society  in  these  regions,  that  we  may 
better  understand  in  what  degree  and  in  what  manner  they  may  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  A  course  on  commercial  products  deals 
especiallv  with  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  different  countnes,  and  treats 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  wares  which  constitute  the  staples  of  trade. 
In  this  work  the  collections  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  and 
the  actual  commercial  iappliances,  products  and  methods  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  commercial  and  shipping  trade  of  the  city,  will  be  studied. 

The  history  and  development  of  foreign  trade  is  presented  in  two  courses 
treating  respectively  of  American  and  European  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Relations.  In  each,  the  treatment  wUl  consider  the  industrial  conditions 
out  of  which  commerce  grows  and  which  determine  its  subject  matter. 
Intimately  associated  with  foreign  commerce  is  the  place  which  the  various 
nations  have  held  as  carriers  for  themselves  and  otner  nations.  Both  the 
^wth  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  shipping  may  be  promoted  or 
impeded  by  national  legislation,  and  such  laws  are  made  the  subject  of 
special  study.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  international  regulation 
of  commercial  affairs  by  means  of  treaties.  The  motives  which  lead  to 
such  conventions,  the  forms  which  they  take  and  their  actual  workings, 
give  an  insight  into  important  matters  of  commercial  policy  and  practice. 

Modern  trade  involves  transportation  by  land  and  sea.  The  railroads  are 
an  integral  part  of  modern  ufe,  without  which  no  country  could  have 
attainea  its  present  industrial  organisation.  The  functions  of  the  railroad 
are  not  always  understood,  and  hostility  to  existing  forms  of  railway 
manag[ement  is  not  infrequent.  It  ^  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  trans- 
portation to  make  clear  what  have  oeen  the  inaustrial  services  of  the  rail- 
roads, what  is  their  relation  to  the  state,  and  how  that  relation  should  be 
moulded  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  The  relation  of  the  railroad  to 
other  forms  of  transportation,  like  the  common  highway  and  the  canal, 
receives  attention. 

Commerce  is  an  incident  of  industry.  The  causes  and  conditions  of  in- 
dustrial supremacy  are  rooted  in  race,  soil,  climate  and  a  variety  of  physical 
and  economic  factors.  In  recent  years  the  character  and  organisation  of 
industry,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  have  undergone  nulical  trans- 
formation. Technical  and  economic  motives  have  prompted  the  use  of  new 
appliances.  They  are  so  far  reaching  as  to  make  our  modern  world  quite 
unlike  that  of  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  devoted 
to  these  subjects  to  depict  these  chan^e^  analyse  their  causes,  and  show  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  industrially. 

Recei>t  events  have  brought  the  people  of  the  United  States  face  to  face 
with  the  problems  of  colonial  possessions.  Our  economic  outlook  is  no 
lonj^er  confined  to  our  own  continent.  We  are  reaching  out  for  foreign 
trade,  and  have  acquired  interests  in  distant  seas.  In  these  new  possessions 
grave  questions  of  social  organisation  and  government  control  confront  us. 
Our  experience  bein^  too  brief  tobehelpfuX  we  must  look  to  the  experience 
of  other  nations  for  light.  The  principles,  purposes  and  methods  of  colonial 
government  practised  oy  the  European  countnes  are  the  school  to  which  we 
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must  go  for  light  upon  our  problems.  But  our  relations  to  our  new  depen- 
dencies go  further.  They  involve  the  contact  of  races  of  divergent  physical, 
mental  and  moral  capacities.  In  a  systematic  study  of  race  traits  and 
distribution,  the  student  examines  these  conditions  and  investigates  thq 
relations  which  the  different  races  bear  to  one  another. 

For  the  full  and  complete  comprehension  of  the  studies  described,  a  Economics 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  economics  and  public  law  is  of  tne  ^^  Public 
utmost  importance.    Political  Economy  analyses  the  production  of  wealth,  ^^* 
leads  tiie  student  to  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  national  welfare, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  productiveness,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
nation.     It  introduces  him  to  the  vexed  questions  which  concern  the 
returns  of  the  landlord,  the  capitalist,  the  industrial  manaj^r  and  the  work- 
man.   It  concerns  itself  with  the  mode  in  which  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  out,  and  with  the  mechanism  of  exchange  which  enables  the  pro- 
ducei  to  find  a  consumer.    While  some  of  the  more  important  problems  are 
properly  made  the  subject  of  more  minute  investigation  in  distinct  sources, 
a  general  view  of  the  less  technical  and  special  aspects  of  these  questions 
forms  the  illustrative  material  in  the  study  of  general  economic  principles. 

In  this  way  the  student  becomes  aoquainted  with  the  more  general 
bearings  of  such  topics  as  money  and  currency  (including  coinage  laws, 
^reenlxEicks  and  the  ^  endless  chain "  national  banking  svstem,  bank  note 
issues  based  on  assets,  free  coinage  of  silver,  monometallism,  etc.) ;  tariff 
(including  a  survejr  of  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  regarded  as 
a  special  phase  of  its  industrial  history)  :  an  examination  of  tne  arguments 
advanced  for  protection  and  for  free  trade  :  and  an  analysis  of  the  causes 
which  have  lessened  the  importance  of  tne  tariff  question  as  a  national 
issue) ;  labour  (including  trades  unions,  strikes,  lockouts^  wages,  machinery) ; 
taxation  (single  ta^  corporation  taxes,  excise,  land,  mcome,  inheritance, 
property  taxes) ;  railroads  (economic  and  socieu  aspects,  competition,  com- 
oination,  public  regulation,  relation  to  waterways) ;  criminal  classes 
(prisons,  reformatory  schools,  convict  labour,  penal  reforms) ;  charities 
(support  of  the  poor,  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  hospitals,  state  aid) ; 
education  (relation  of  the  state  to  primctry,  secondary  and  nigher  education) ; 
trusts  and  combinations  (in  their  effect  upon  capital,  labour  and  prices) ; 
si)eculation  (relation  to  prices). 

A  more  extended  study  ol  the  general  principles  of  economics  can  be 
taken  in  the  Junior  year.  The  study  of^  economic  theory  leads  to  the 
subject  of  public  finance,  and  to  the  development  of  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion in  England.  Through  its  taxing  power  the  government  is  constantly 
exerting  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  on  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 
What  is  the  extent  of  that  influence,  how  is  it  manifested,  and  what  are  its 
effects?  These  are  the  questions  of  public  finance,  and  they  show  l^e 
intimate  relation  of  this  subject  to  the  groundwork  of  economic  theory. 
Without  an  understanding  of  the  organisation  and  laws  of  industrial 
society,  one  cannot  predict  the  results  of  taxation  or  measure  its  effects. 
Probably  no  special  subject  offers  so  many  direct  applications  of  economic 
theory.  To  tne  consideration  of  how  our  present  industrial  system  has 
grown  into  being,  and  what  are  its  antecedents^  two  courses  are  devoted. 
In  the  Junior  year  a  course  in  the  Industrial  History  of  England  considers 
in  detail  the  rise  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  our 
modem  industrial  civilisation,  its  position  of  power  and  supremacy ;  and 
in  the  Senior  year  there  is  a  course  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  relation 
of  racial  traits  and  economic  conditions  to  the  development  of  English 
civilisation. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  industrial  and  commercial  organisation  of 
modern  society  is  its  mlitical  constitution,  the  rights  and  duties  of  public 
bodies  ;  and  all  that  Wlongs  in  the  broatl  field  ot  public  law.  Instructicm 
in  this  field  begins  with  a  course  in  the  first  year  uiK)n  Constitutional  Law, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  exi)osition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  experience  of  other  nations,  notably  those  which  have  federal 
governments,  like  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  studied  because  it  throMrs 
Eght  upon  the  political  organisation  of  our  own  people. 

This  course  comes  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  is  followed  in  the  second 
year  by  a  couise  upon  Legislative  Procedure,  which  shows  in  detail  and  by 
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means  of  actual  participation  of  the  students  in  a  legislative  body,  the  way 
in  which  measures  origmate  and  are  passed  by  the  national  CJongress. 

As  the  bonds  of  common  commercial  interests  between  nations  are 
strengthened,  it  becomes  important  to  know  how  the  problems  of  legislation 
in  other  countries  compare  with  our  own,  and  how  the  relations  between 
nations  are  regulated.  With  the  expansion  of  commercial  relations,  the 
business  man  must  make  himself  aoouainted  with  the  protection  accorded 
to  nersonal  and  propert^r  rights  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  studv 
of  legislative  problems  in  the  Junior  year  takes  up  the  questions  which 
concern  the  governments  of  EuropCj  and  discusses  them  with  reference 
both  to  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  which  thev  are  the  outcome. 
It  seeks  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  student  in  the  worlas  affairs,  and  gives 
him  the  materials  for  comprehending  them  correctly. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  legal  relations  of  the  family  of  nations  receive 
attention  in  the  study  of  international  law.  The  development  of  definite 
international  rights  and  obligations  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
growth  of  international  trade,  and  the  observance  of  its  precepts  is  indis* 
pensable  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  business  in  foreign  countries.  The 
interest  of  Americans  m  these  questions  has  been  greatly  incr^Etsed  by 
recent  events. 

Instruction  in  history,  English  composition  and  literature,  mathematics 
and  chemistry  forms  a  part  of  the  course.  One  modem  language  is  required 
of  all  students,  with  provision  for  a  second  if  desired.  Students  who  have 
pursued  studies  in  French  will  be  permitted  to  elect  the  study  of  Spanish 
in  the  upper  years. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  student  must  select  twelve  hours  a 
week  from  the  studies  enumerated  below.  Subject  to  this  restriction,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  choose  four  hours  a  week  from  other  courses  given  in  the 
College.  Ck)urse8  in  Spanish,  English  literature,  logic,  ethics,  history, 
sociology  and  government  are  open  m  some  measure  to  such  selection. 

The  Branches  of  study  are  distributed  as  follows.  The  number  of  hours 
is  given  by  the  year,  though  in  actual  instruction  some  of  the  one-hour 
courses  are  given  two  hours  for  a  half-year. 

Outline  op  the  Course. 
Freshman  Year. 

His.  Hra. 


English  Composition  -        -        -  2 

English  Language      -        -        -  1 

ridathematics    -        -        -        -  2 

\  or  Chemistry  or       -        -        -  4 

(Practical  Economic  Problems**  2 

Accounting         -        -        -        .  3 


Physical  and  Economic  Geography  2 

Constitutional  Law    -        -        -  2 
Two  of  the  follovdng  : 

French 3 

German 3 

American  History      -        -        -  2 


Sophomore  Year, 

Hra. 


English  Literature     -        -        - 

Practical  Finance  and  Foreign 
Exchange        .        .        .        - 

Business  Law     -        -        .        . 

Theory  and  Geography  of  Com- 
merce       


Ure. 

2 
1 
1 


Kconoinics  -  -  - 
American  Commerce  - 
M<iiiey  and  Banking  - 
Commercial  Treaties  - 
Corporation  Law 
Commercial  Products 
English  Literature 


Political  Economy 
Legislative  Procedure 
2      Public  Speaking  (optional) 

1  Two  of  the  following  : 

(German 3 

French 3 

European  History      -        -        -    3 

Junior  Year,f 

Hre.  Hre. 

-  2       Industrial  History      -        -        -    2 

-  2       Economic  Ilesourccs  of  Europe 

2  and  United  Stiites  -        -        -    2 

-  1  Recent  Changes  in  Industry       -  1 

-  1  Modem  Legislative  Problems     -  2 

-  1  Field  Work— Study  of  Business 

-  2  Methods 2 


*  For  those  only  who  present  higher  mathematics  for  entrance, 
t  No  studies  are  prescribed.    Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  each  year, 
of  which  at  least  twelve  must  Ik?  selected  from  those  here  named. 
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Senior   Ytrv* 

Hrs.  Hn. 

Finance 2      English  Civilisation   -        -  -    2 


£uroi)ean  Commerce  -        -        -  2 

Colonial  Government         -        -  2 
Economic  Resources  of  Tropical 

Countries        -        ...  2 

Causes  of  Industrial  Supremacy  2 


International  Law      -        -        -  2 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution     -  2 

International  Trade  and  Shipping  1 

Inland  Trade  and  Transportation  1 

Commercial  Credits  -        -        -  1 

The  main  features  of  the  course  may  be  summarised  as  follows :  Summary. 

1.  Geography  is  studied  for  four  years,  one  year  being  given  to  physical 
and  economic  geography,  and  three  years  being  devoted  to  the  geography  of 
commerce  and  industries. 

2.  Political  Economy  is  pursued  for  three  years. 

3.  Courses  relating  to  the  organisation  and  activity  of  the  Government 
are  found  in  each  of  the  four  yeara. 

4.  Provbion  is  made  for  three  years  of  history,  one  of  the  three  yeara 
being  given  to  industrial  history.  History  may  also  be  elected  for  a  fourth 
year. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  Commercial  Geography  the  study  of 
commerce  and  commercial  policy  is  puraued  for  two  yeara. 

6.  Banking  and  Transportation  are  each  studied  for  a  year  and  may  be 
elected  for  a  longer  time. 

7.  There  are  tnree  courses  relating  to  Business  and  Commercial  Law  and 
Commercial  Credits. 

8.  Four  courses  are  concerned  with  the  study  of  industry,  two  of  these 
dealing  with  the  general  conditions  of  industrial  success,  and  two  of  them 
consisting  of  a  study  of  the  actual  organisation  and  management  of  the 
leading  classes  of  business. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  work  of  the  two  upper'  yeara  is  given  to  the  Field 
concrete  study  of  the  organisation  and  methoos  prevailing  in  the  actual  Work, 
business  world.  The  students  visit  the  larger  industrial  establishments  of 
Philadelphia,  and  study  the  organisation  and  extent  of  the  business  done 
by  each  of  them.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting business  in  the  leading  branches  of  transportation,  manufacturing 
and  commerce.    Some  lectures  are  given  by  men  actually  engaged  in 

business.  .  .    i?  «:r  • 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Philadelphia  Facilities, 
are  exceptional.  The  city's  manufacturing  industries  are  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  diyeraity ;  two  important  railway  systems  have  their  mam 
offices  in  the  city,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  maritime  commerce  of  the 
port  is  large.  The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  its  library  and  rich  collections  afford 
excellent  material  for  the  study  of  commercial  questions.  For  the  investi- 
gation of  economic  and  political  questions  the  Univeraity  Library  offera  the 
best  of  facilities. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean,  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman, 
College  Hall,  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


APPENDIX    K3. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANL/^,  THE  COLLEGE. 

SPECLVL  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  PRACTISE  AND  BANKING. 


CiKcuLAK  O,  1900-1  (Extract). 

This  course  extends  over  two  yeara  and  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  Parpoet. 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  two  yeara,  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  banking  or 
general  business.    The  work  is  in  every  sense  coflege  work,  the  aim  being  to 

*  No  studies  are  nrescribed.    Sixteen  houra  are  required  in  each  year 
of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be  selected  from  those  here  named. 
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give  the  student  an  understanding  of  principles  rather  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  details.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Uiis  special 
course  of  two  years  will  train  and  broaden  a  young  man  as  does  a  regular 
collefl;e  course.  Every  young  man  is  advised  to  take  a  regular  course  if  he 
can  dfo  so. 

The  students  hear,  each  year,  a  number  of  addresses  by  men  prominent  in 
business  and  public  life. 

Anyone  desiring  to  enter  the  course  must  first  satisfy  the  Committee  on 
Special  Students,  Prbfessor  Edgar  Marburg,  chairman,  that  he  is  qualified 
to  undertake  the  work.    Circular  A. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $150  a  year.    Board  and  lodgings  can  be  had  near  the 
University  Buildings  at  $5.00  a  week  and  upwanl.    The  necessary  books 
cost  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  a  year. 
Certificates.        Students  who  complete  the  full  course  and  uass  satisfactory  examinations 
in  each  branch  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  oi  proficiency. 

Business  Pbactiob  and  Banking. 
fib8t  yeab. 


Addresses  by 
Business 
Men. 
Admission. 

Expenses. 


SUBJBOT. 


*1.  Accounting 

2.  Corporation  Accounting  . 

3.  Physical  and  Economic  G^eography  . 

4.  The  Money  Market  .... 

5.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange     . 

6.  Banking  Law  and  Practice 

7.  Problems  in  Economics  and  Finance 

8.  American  History     .... 

9.  American  Political  Institutions 

10.  European  Political  Institutions 

11.  English  Comi)08ition 

12.  English  I^anguage     .        .        .        . 


IiraTBITOTOB. 


Dr.  Meade    . 
Dr.  Meade    . 
Dr.  Allen 
Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 
Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 
Dr.  Bolles 
Prof.  R.  P.  Falkner 
Prof.  McMaster 
Dr.  Young    . 
Dr.  Young    . 
Dr.  Quinn     . 
Prof.  Easton . 


Honn  per  week. 


tod 
Terra. 


3 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 
1 


17 


SECOND  YBAR. 


SVBJBCT. 


13.  Business  Law 

14.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit  . 

1 5.  Modem  Banks  of  Issue  and  Deposit 

16.  Political  Economy    .... 

17.  History  of  Banking  .... 

18.  Panics  and  Depressions    . 

19.  Investment  and  Speculation     . 

20.  Financiering  of  Trusts  and  Corpora- 

tions 
SI.  Monetary  History     . 

22.  Public  finance 

23.  American  Commerce 

24.  English  Literature    . 

25.  English  Literature    . 


IHSTBUOTOR. 


Professor  Falkner. 
Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 
Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 
Dr.  Allen 
Dr.  Cleveland 
Dr.  Cleveland 
Dr.  Cleveland 

Dr.  (Meveland 
Pn)f.  Falkner 
Professor  Seager 
Dr.  Meade    . 
Prof.  Penniman 
Prof.  Schelling 


Bonn  per  week. 
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♦  The  numbers  refer  to  the  description  of  courses  on  the  following  pages 
of  this  circulai*. 
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DSSCEIPTION  OP  (JOURSES. 
FIBST  YEAR. 

1.  Accounting. — Instruction  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  keeping 
books  by  both  single  entry  and  double  entry.    Three  hours  (First  Term) 

2.  Corporation  AccowUinq. — Instruction  in  the  accounts  of  corporations 
especially  banks  and  raUroaos.    Three  hours  {Second  Term), 

3.  Physical  and  Economic  Geography, — A  study  of  elementary  physical 
geography  and  geology,  and  their  relation  to  the  industrial  and  social  life 
of  tne  people  of  the  United  States.  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geogiuphy, 
Monographs  I.  to  X.  of  the  National  Qeographic  Society.  Lecturer, 
essays  and  readings.      Freshmen  in  Finance  an<r  Economy.    Two  hours. 

4.  The  Money  Market. — A  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  money  market 
and  its  relations  to  industry,  trade,  investment  and  speculation.  As  the 
rate  of  interest  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  money  market,  the 
course  aims  to  group  together  all  the  forces  and  conditions  which  exert 
an  influence  upon  it.  The  relation  of  New  York  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
as  its  commerical  and  financial  centre,  is  described  ;  various  reasons  why 
money  flows  towards  New  York,  such  as  the  law  as  to  reserves,  the  wide 
demand  for^  New  York  exchange,  and  the  constant  demimd  for  loans  in 
New  York  for  speculative  purposes.  It  is  shown  why  currency  moves  from 
the  East  to  the  West  in  tne  fidl  and  flows  back  agam  in  the  spring  :  what 
effect  an  increase  of  the  money  supply  has  upon  the  interest  rate  and  upon 
speculation ;  how  a  national  deficit  or  surplus  disturbs  the  supply  of  currency 
and  so  tends  to  unsettle  business  conditions ;  why  the  rate  of  interest  tends 
to  rise  in  good  times  and  fall  in  hard  times  ;  why  it  is  necessarily  influenced 
by  rates  of  interest  in  European  money  markets.  For  purposes  of 
illustration,  the  students  make  reports  on  the  fluctuations  of  New  York 
exchange  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  explaining  so  far  as  possible 
the  interior  movements  of  currency  indicated  by  the  quotations.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  money  market ;  of  the  effect  of  the  sales  or  purchases  of  bonds ; 
of  the  necessity  for  deposits  of  public  money  in  the  banks :  of  the  work 
done  by  note  or  bill  brokers :  of  the  various  methods  of  transferring 
currency,  and  of  domestic  bills  of  exchange  as  instruments  for  Uie 
transfer  of  capital.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  analysis  is  also  made 
of  the  English  money  market,  students  being  required  to  read  Bagehot's 
** Lombard  Street."    Two. hours  {First  Term). 

5.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange. — This  course  be^ns  with  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  foreign  trade,  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
a  nation's  imports  of  mercnandise  under  normal  conditions  tend  to  be 
balanced  by  its  exports.  The  method  of  payment  through  bills  o^ 
exchange,  sterling  bills  being  most  in  demand  throughout  tne  world,  is 
described.  The  importance  of  international  movements  of  capital  and 
various  forms  of  credit  in  the  effect  upon  the  quotations  of  foreign  bills 
is  considered  at  length ;  also  the  effect  of  foreign  travel ;  of  the 
payment  of  carrying  cnarges ;  and  of  differences  in  the  rate  of  interest 
m  different  financial  centres.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  so  to  cause  an  export  of  import  of  gold.  He  is  required 
to  know  the  monetair  systeins  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany,  and  of  one  silver-standard  country  like  Mexico,  and  of  one 
paper-standard  country  like  Brazil.  The  course  aims  to  explain  how 
payments  are  effected  between  countries  of  different  standarcU,  and  to 
make  the  student  understand  through  what  concrete  operations  such 
payments  are  effected.  It  is  shown  how  an  inflation  of  the  currency,  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  increases  the  demand  for  foreign  exchange, 
and  so  leads  inevitably  to  an  export  of  gold.  For  purposes  of  illustration, 
detailed  study  is  maae  of  the  foreign  exchange  market  in  this  country 
between  1890-96,  and  of  the  methods  adopted  oy  the  Bank  of  France  for 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Use  is  made  of  the  following  books :  "  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World, ' 
Muhlcman:  "Foreign  Exenange,"  Gkjschen  ;  "ABC  of  Foreign  Ex- 
changes," Clare.    Two  hours  {Second  Term). 
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6.  Banking  Law  and  Practice, — ^This  course  takoe  up  the  details  of  the 
organisation  and  operation  of  a  bank,  with  special  reference  to  its  legal 
aspects.  The  stuay  of  methods  of  organisation  involves  a  knowledge 
of  both  State  and  national  bank  acts  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
under  each.  The  ri^ts,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  stock  subscribers 
and  the  trustees  during  the  formative  period  are  considered  at  length. 
After  the  organisation  na«  been  completed  a  new  set  of  questions  arise. 
These  are  grouped  around  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  oank  officers  : 
(I)  toward  each  other :  (2)  toward  the  stockholder ;  (3)  toward  the 
cleportitor  •  (4)  toward  tne  public.  The  authority  of  Bank  officers,  its 
source  ana  extent :  what  an  officer  may  and  may  not  do :  what  acts  he  is 
personally  liable  for  and  for  what  acts  the  corporation  is  liable,  are 
practical  questions  which  the  president,  the  director,  the  cashier,  the 
minor  officer  and  special  agent  of  the  bank  must  each  answer  for 
himself.  It  is  to  enable  men  to  meet  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
banking  business  that  this  course  is  given.  The  course  includes  a  review 
of  important  cases  under  the  National  Banking  Act,  and  a  study,  from 
the  banker's  point  of  view,  of  the  law  of  negotiable  paper.  Two  hours 
{First  Term). 

7.  Problems  in  Bcow/mics  and  Fina/nce. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  economic  theory,  by  directing 
attention  to  the  problems  that  are  presented  to  men  of  public  and 
private  affairs.  In  the  study  of  the  corporation  problem,  trusts,  the  labour 
question,  the  tariff,  colonisation,  etc.,  tne  student  is  brought  into  contact 
with  economic  sources,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  think  of  particular 
questions.  This  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  more  ^neral  conclusions  of 
political  economy  and  finance.  Each  student  is  requu^,  as  a  part  of  the 
work,  to  write  essays  and  report  results  of  inde{)endent  research.  Two 
hours. 

8.  American  History, — The  political  and  industrial  history  of  the  United 
States  from  1765  to  1830.  Lectures :  in  connection  with  which  an 
online  prepared  for  this  class  is  used  ;  a  supplementary  course  of  reading, 
with  synopsis  of  the  books  read,  is  prescrioed ;  maps  and  diagrams  are 
requir^  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  carefully  written  essays  assigned  as 
the  work  of  the  students.    Two  hours. 

9.  American  Political  Institutions. — ^A  study  of  the  theory  and  practi- 
cal workings  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Kecent  changes  and  present 
tendencies.  Re(iuired  readings,  lectures  and  leading  cases.  Two  hours 
(First  Term). 

10.  European  Political  Institutions. — The  Federal  Constitutions  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Comparisons  with  the  American  Constitution. 
Growth  of  the  Federal  form.  Lectures  and  required  readings.  Two  hours 
{Second  Term), 

11.  Comvosition. — The  work  is  based  on  a  study  of  American  prose 
authors  (Franklin,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  PoeV-  After  correction,  the  com- 
positions must,  if  necessarv,  be  rewritten  by  tne  student.  Genung's  "  Practi- 
cal Elements  of  Rhetoric  "  is  used  as  a  text  book.    Two  hours. 

12.  English  Language  and  Analysis, — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
prepare  for  the  rhetorical  and  literary  courses  whicn  accompany  and  follow 
it.  The  principles  of  general  grammar,  as  applied  to  the  mother  tongue, 
are  reviewed,  with  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  difficult  constructions ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  English 
period.  The  history  of  the  English  Language  is  studied  in  outline,  with 
reference  to  the  sources  of  its  vocabulary.  Lounsbury*8  "English  Lan- 
guage."   One  hour. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

13.  Business  Law. — Industrial  progress  is  possible  only  as  the  members  of 
society  come  to  have  a  better  understandmg  of  their  relations  one  to 
another ;  a  well-understood  and  well-established  order  is  pre-requisite  to 
co-operative  efforts.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  to  the  student  a 
grasp  of  the  leading  principles  of  law  which  are  essential  to  orderly 
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business  raethcNls.  The  law  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  rules  which 
govern  bills  and  notes,  surety,  payments,  and  other  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations,  is  studied  from  text-book  and  assigned  readings.  The 
leading  principles  of  the  laws  of  fire  and  life  insurance,  warehouse  keepers, 
common  earners,  safety  deposits,  stockholders  and  officers  of  corporations 
are  made  the  subjects  of  special  lectures.  The  laws  which  govern  maritime 
commerce  and  foreign  trade  are  drawn  from  consular  reports,  official 
ordinances,  etc.  The  student  is  taught  to  use  the  sources  of  legal  know- 
ledge. He  is  expected  to  know  tne  statutes  of  the  State  in  which  he 
intends  to  do  business  governing  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial 
relations.  To  this  end  the  student  is  required  to  make  analyses  of  the 
laws  of  his  State  on  subjects  as  assigned,  and  is  held  to  account  for  a 
knowledge  of  content.    One  hour. 

14.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  theory  of  money  and  credit,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  important  services  they  perform  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  functions  of  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  as  a  standard  of  deferred  payments ; 
the  nature  of  standard  money  and  token  or  credit  money  :  the  arguments 
for  and  against  bimetallism,  fiat  money,  and  a  single  standard.  The  study 
of  money  is  illiLstrated  from  the  experience  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  India,  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  last  decade. 

In  the  study  of  Credit  it  is  the  aim  to  make  the  student  see  clearly  how 
it  economises  the  use  of  money  and  facilitates  the  employment  of  capital. 
The  functions  of  banks  and  clearance  houses,  therefore,  are  carefully 
analysed.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  are  discussea :  Credit  as  a 
promise  to  pay  money,  as  a  right  of  action,  as  pennission  to  use  another's 
capital ;  the  effect  of  credit  upon  prices ;  the  important  services  of  banks 
as  reservoirs  of  capital  •  the  functions  of  savings  banks,  collateral  loan 
banks,  commercial  banks ;  the  conditions  regulating  rates  of  interest  on 
call  loans  and  on  commercial  paper ;  the  importance  of  the  deposit  currency 
created  by  banks ;  bank  reserves  and  the  circumstances  that  should  deter- 
mine their  relation  to  liabilities  •  the  nature  of  the  bank  note  and  the 
reasons  justifying  its  issue  ;  the  advantage  of  an  elastic  bank-note  system 
in  regulating  the  interior  movement  of  currency  and  the  outward  flow  of 
gold  :  the  advantages  of  branch  banks  and  of  banks  with  small  capital. 
The  following  books  are  used  as  texts  :  "  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion," Dunbar's  "  Chapters  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Banking."  Two 
hours  {First  Term). 

15.  Moder^n  Banks  of  Issue  and  DejMjsit. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course 
to  give  the  student,  through  a  study  of  the  different  systems  of  banking, 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  results  of  banking  experience  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  beginningj  in  order  that  he  may  be  clear  as  to  the  nature 
and  advantages  of  deposit  banking,  the  national  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  is  studied,  each  student  being  recjuired  to  prepare  an  original 
report  on  some  phase  of  the  subject,  in  this  work  use  is  made  of  the 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  of  files  of  banking  and 
financial  journals.  The  study  of  bank-note  issues  begins  with  the  systems 
which  illustrates  the  banking  principle.  A  thorough  study  in  this  con- 
nection is  made  of  the  Canadian  banking  law,  and  of  the  results  which 
have  been  attained  under  its  operation  ;  also  of  the  Scotch  banking  system 
and  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  European  banks  illustrating  the  principle. 
In  this  work  students  are  required  to  make  investigations  and  reports  on 
their  own  account,  using  files  of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Journal,  the 
London  Bankers^  Magazine^  and  other  available  sources.  As  illustrations  of 
the  so-called  "  currency  principle,"  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Im|>erial 
Bank  of  Germany  are  examineKl.  The  contrast  is  sharply  drawn  between 
the  methods  adopted  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  oy  these  two  Banks 
and  the  Bank  of  France.  The  bond-deposit  principle  of  note  issue  is 
illustrated  through  the  study  of  the  free  banking  system  in  New  York  and 
the  national  bank-note  system.  The  defects  and  advantages  of  the  national 
bank-note  system  are  critically  noted,  and  various  plans  which  have  been 
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proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  system  are  considered.  The  currency  law 
of  March  14, 1900,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  enact- 
ment, is  the  final  suoiect  studied  in  this  course.  Collateral  reading  in 
Sotmd  Currency  publications  and  Conant's  "Modem  Banks  of  Issue." 
Two  hours  (Second  Term), 

16.  Political  Economy, — This  course  is  at  first  directed  toward  the  stud  5 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  productive  processes — agriculture,  mining, 
manufacture,  transportation,  exchange,  etc.  Attention  is  then  given  to  the 
other  forms  of  activity,  such  as  investment,  speculation  and  insurance,  and 
to  the  principles  governing  the  distribution  of  wealth  through  income.  The 
aim  is  to  ^et  a  grasp  on  tne  general  economic  situation  as  a  basis  for  the 
more  highly  specialised  work  which  follows.  The  method  of  presenting  the 
subject  IS  by  lectures  and  the  review  of  assigned  readings.    Two  hours. 

17.  History  of  Bwnkinp  in  Europe  and  the  United  Stat4is. — Lectures  on 
the  development  of  banking  in  Europe  cover  the  period  from  the  Bank  of 
Venice  to  the  present  dav.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of 
Glermany.  The  colonial  banks  are  the  first  taken  up  in  lectures  on  the 
development  of  banking  in  the  United  States.  Later  the  first  and  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  are  studied.  The  history  of  State  banking  prior 
to  1860  and  the  various  systenis  involved  are  considered  at  length.  Special 
emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  national  banking  svstem  and  the  recent  changes 
which  have  been  made  therein.    Two  hours  (First  Term), 

18.  Panics  and  Depressions, — Panics  and  depressions  are  world-wide  in 
their  effects.  One  who  would  exercise  the  best  business  judgment,  therefore, 
must  take  into  account  a  wider  range  of  facts  than  those  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  his  own  experience.  To  know  that  there  arc  cycles  in  which 
business  expansion,  speculation,  panics  and  depression  follow  each  other 
with  a  peculiar  regularity  is  not  suflScient.  Protection  to  industry  and 
commerce  demands  that  the  manager  should  know  what  are  the  evidences 
of  approaching  business  expansion,  of  speculation,  of  panic  and  depression. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  study  the  data  of  business  contemporary  with 
these  movements,  to  note  the  sequences  of  events,  to  determine  tne  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  student  for  broad  business 
judgments. 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  particular  |)eriod  for  investigation.  He 
studies  the  movements  in  bank  reserves,  loans,  deposits  and  interest  rates 
he  observes  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  securities, 
notes  the  effect  of  these  on  consumption  demands,  investments,  speculation, 
constructive  enterprise,  etc.  In  otner  words,  he  studies  the  concrete  facts 
of  business  life,  makes  his  comparisons  and  draws  his  conclusions  from 
these.  It  is  only  by  an  intelligent  use  of  knowledge  of  this  kind  on  the 
part  of  industrial  leaders  that  the  evils  of  panics  and  depressions  may  be 
averted. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  panics  in  this  country  and  Europe  during 
the  nineteeth  century,  but  the  most  thorough  analysis  will  be  made  of  the 
causes  leading  up  to  the  panics  of  1873  and  1893,  and  of  the  resultant 
periods  of  depression.    Two  hours  (Second  Term), 

19.  Investment  and  Speculation. — This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  investments  as  distinguished  from  other  sources  of  income.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  topics  considered  :  Proprietary  interests  which 
are  the  subjects  of  fixed  income;  a  classification  of  investments  and  a 
consideration  of  the  several  classes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advantages 
presented  by  each  ;  the  business  conditions  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
m  determining  the  value  of  investments  at  any  particular  time ;  the  laws 
immediately  affecting  investments,  embracing  a  digest  of  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  of  special  interest  to  the  investor.  The  purpose  is  to 
make  the  student  able  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  value  as  investments  of 
the  different  varieties  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  farm  mortgages,  street 
railway  securities,  water-works  loans,  municipal  bonds,  county  bonds 
mining  securities,  etc. 
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The  subject  of  speculation  is  studied  to  the  end  of  determining  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based;  the  relations  of  speculation  to  other 
forms  of  business :  what  kinds  of  property  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
speculation  J  and  how  far  spectdation  is  compatible  with  good  business 
methods.  Such  special  topics  as  the  following  are  assigned :  The  price 
movements  of  cotton,  com,  mess-pork  and  other  staple  commodities ;  price 
movements  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  which  are  bought  and  sold 
on  margins ;  speculative  real  estate  enterprises  and  their  relation  to  invest- 
ment ;  the  effect  of  speculation  on  the  money  market ;  the  analysis  of 
recent  "  deals  ^  in  cotton^  wheat,  copper,  etc.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the 
methods  of  speculation  m  boards  of  trade  and  stock  exchang^,  bucket 
shops,  schemes  to  "  beat"  the  market,  puts,  calls,  corners,  etc.  The  course 
inciuaes  a  description  of  the  methods  of  operation  in  the  stock  exchanges 
of  New  York  and  London,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Two 
hours  (First  Term), 

20.  Financiering  of  Trusts  and  Corporatioiis,— This  course  is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  development  of  corporation  financiering  in  the  United 
States,  The  subject  of  railway  finance  Lb  discussed  under  the  four  heads 
of  construction,  consolidation,  bankruptcy,  and  reorganisation.  Particular 
questions  are  :  the  construction  company ;  leases  and  rentals ;  the  man- 
agement of  floating  debts :  the  rights  of  bondholders ;  the  nature  and 
advantages  of  different  varieties  of  bonds  and  debentures ;  the  rights  of 
security  holders  in  reorganisations  ;  causes  of  bankruptcy ;  effect  of  reor- 
ganisation upon  capital  stock  and  upon  fixed  charges;  advantages  of 
consolidations  and  means  of  effecting  them ;  recent  methods  of  raising 
capital  for  betterments.  The  financial  aspects  of  the  recent  industrisJ 
combinations  are  also  investigated. 

The  method  of  work  is  that  of  lectures  and  reports.  Each  student  is 
assigned  special  problems  for  his  study,  illustrating  the  matter  brought  out 
in  tne  lectures.  These  reports  are  criticised  by  the  instructor.  As  sources 
of  information,  the  students  utilise  the  annual  reports  of  railroads,  Poor's 
Maniioly  the  Fina/ncial  Jieview,  and  the  files  of  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,    Two  hours  {Second  Term). 

21.  Monetary  Histoi^y, — This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  money  bv  reference  to  the  monetary 
experiences  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  gold  standard  in 
England,  to  paper-money  issues  in  France,  to  bimetallism  in  the  Latin  Union 
and  the  United  States,  and  to  the  International  monetary  conferences  of  the 
last  twenty  years.    Two  hours. 

22.  Public  Financ€,^The  subjects  of  public  expenditures  and  public 
revenues,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  H.  C.  Adam's  "Public 
Finance  is  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reports 
on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

23.  American  Commerce  and  Commercial  Relations,— K  survey  of  the 
funeral  principles  of  commerce.  History  of  American  commerce^  carry- 
ing trade  and  ship-buildimo^.  History  of  the  commercial  treaties  and 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States.  Discussion  of  present  questions 
of  commercial  policy.  Lectures  and  reports  accompanied  by  an  outline 
with  assigned  and  optional  readings.    Two  hours. 

24.  Modem  Novelists, — Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  novel 
through  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Hawthorne  and  others. 
Recitations  and  the  frequent  writing  of  brief  papers  on  subjects  involving 
collateral  readings  in  the  works  of  the  authors  discussed.  Two  hours 
(First  Term), 

25.  Modem  Essayists, — This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  familiar  and  literary  essay ;  in  recitation  on  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures  :  and  in  the  preparation  of  brief  papers.  These  courses  are 
designed  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  careful  reading,  and  the 
formulation  in  writing  of  his  thoughts  on  what  he  has  read.  Two  hours 
(Second  Term).  ^ 
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APPENDIX    K  4. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE  COLLEGE. 

COURSE  IN  COMMERCE,  DIPLOMACY  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

LAW. 

Circular  N.  1899. 


General  Purposes. 

A  course  of  study,  extending  over  two  years,  designed  to  prepare  for 

1.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

2.  The  conduct  of  international  commercial  relations,  with  special 

reference  to  South  America  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Civil  Service, — The  expansion  of  American  trade  and  commerce, 
with  the  coincident  extension  of  political  obligations  to  new  quarters  of 
the  globe,  is  deeply  affectins  the  commercial  and  political  ufe  of  the 
country.  To  meet  successfully  the  manifold  problems  which  confront 
the  government  in  our  new  possessions  there  is  needed  a  trained  corps 
of  experts,  possessing  an  intunate  acquaintance  with  those  branches  of 
political  and  economic  science  which  relate  specifically  to  the  class  of 
questions  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  Coitimercicd  Service, — The  eager  search  by  American  manufacturers 
for  new  markets  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  is  but  one  indication  of  the 
opportunities  offered  to  those  who  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  commercial  negotiations  in  forei^  countries. 
The  course  in  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
offer  such  training.  Students  who  have  completed  the  two  years'  course 
will  be  qualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  commercial  represen- 
tatives or  consular  agents. 

Unity  of  the  Course, — In  adjusting  the  work  of  the  two  years,  the  aim 
has  been  to  combine  with  the  technical  preparation  a  general  training  in 

Solitics,  law  and  economics.  Thus  the  course  on  American  Commercial 
lehtions  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  jwlicy  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  of  the  forces  which  determine  such  policy;  while  the 
work  in  the  Economic  Resources  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  furnishes 
the  material  without  which  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  conditions 
of  our  commercial  development  is  impossible. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  general  course  in  American  Diplomacy  and 
Foreign  Relations  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  the  study  of 
International  Law,  particularly  as  its  principles  have  been  modified  by  the 
attitude  of  our  government  in  international  negotiations.  In  short,  the 
work  of  the  two  years  has  been  so  correlated  as  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  study  of  general  principles  and  the  examination  of  specific 
material. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  these  courses  supplement  one  another 
intimately.  The  consul  in  foreign  parts  deals  primarily  with  q^uestions  of 
commerce  ;  while  in  all  countries  where  the  system  of  consular  jurisdiction 
prevails,  a  knowledge  of  international  law,  treaty  rights  and  kindred 
matters  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  merchant. 

Admission, — Anyone  desiring  to  enter  the  course  must  first  satisfy  the 
Committee  on  Special  Student^  Professor  Edgar  Marburg,  Chairman,  that 
he  is  qualified  to  imdertake  the  work. 

Methods  of  ITorAr.— The  emphasis  laid  upon  practical  work  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  for  immediate  entry  into  the  governmental  or  com- 
mercial service.  The  Commercial  Museums,  which  are  soon  to  be  removed 
to  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  University,  will  enable  students  to  sup- 
plement the  more  formal  iastruction  by  means  of  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
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with  the  products  and  resources  of  every  (][uarter  of  the  globe.  Reports  on 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  different  portions  of  Asia  and  South  America 
will  be  required  in  order  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  technique  of 
one  important  branch  of  consular  duties— the  preparation  of  oflScial 
documents. 

Advcmtages  of  this  Training  to  the  Citizen, — While  the  course  in 
Commerce  and  Diplomacy  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  contemplate 
public  or  business  careers,  the  training  offered  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
citizen.  It  is  quite  certam  that  questions  of  foreign  i)olicy  will  occupy  an 
increasingly  important  place  in  American  political  life,  which  means  that 
under  our  system  of  Republican  government  every  citizen  must  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  policy  of  the  country.  The  training  of  college  men  to 
correct  nabits  of  investigation  and  reasoning  is  therefore  of  tne  utmost 
imnortance  to  our  future  welfare. 

Outline  of  the  Course, — Courses  aggregating  sixteen  hours  per  wc^k  will 
be  required  each  year.  Additional  courses  may  be  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee.  Students  will  thus  be  able  to  pursue  such 
langua^  work  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Certificates, — Students  who  complete  the  full  course  and  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  each  branch  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

FiBST  Ybak  (1899-1900). 
{Sixteen  hours  per  week  required,) 

Conne.  Instructor.  Hoa:  f. 

1.  American  Diplomacy  (Foreign  Relations)  -  Dr.  Ames  -  -  -  i^ 

2.  Constitutional  Law Dr.  Young-  -  -  2 

3.  Modem  Legislative  Problems     -        -        -  Prof.  Rowe  -  -  2 

4.  Political  Economy      -        -        -        -        -  Prof.  Seager  -  -  2 

5.  American    Commerce    and    Commercial 

Relations Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson  -  2 

6.  Practical  Finance  and  Foreign  Exchange  -  Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson    -  2 

7.  Race  Traits  and  Distribution     -        -        -  Prof.  Lindsay    -        -  1 

8.  Economic  Resources  of  Europe  and  the 

United  States— Research  Work     -        -    Prof.  Falkner     -        -      2 

9.  English  (Expository  Composition)     -  1 

Second  Year  (1900-1901).  16 

{Sixteen  honrs  per  week  required,) 

10.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  ^    -  Dr.  Whitcomb  -  -  2 

11.  International  Law Prof.  Rowe  -  -  2 

12.  Jurisprudence Mr.  Mikell-  -  -  2 

13.  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies  Dr.  Young-  -  -  2 

14.  European    Commerce    and     Commercial 

Relations Prof.  E.  K  Johnson  -  2 

15.  Economics Prof.  Patten       -  -  2 

16.  Public  Finance -  Prof.  Seager       -  -  2 

17.  Economic  Resources  of  Tropical  Countries 

(including  Asia  and  South  America)      -    Prof.  Falkner     -       -      2 

IG 
Optional  Elective. 

{May  he  substituted  for  Course  in  Jwisprudence.) 

18.  Money  and  Banking Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson    -      2 

Outlines  of  Courses,— The  subjects  treated  fall  under  the  following 

groups : — 

I.  Diplomacy  and  International  Law. 
IL  Commerce. 
IIL  Oovemment  and  Law. 
IV.  Colonisation  and  Colonial  Administration. 
V.  Economics. 
VI.  Finance  and  Banking. 
VII.  Sociology. 
VUL  English. 
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Diplomacy  and  Intbbnational  Law. 

Dr.  Ames: 

I.  American  IHnloniacy  and  Foreign  Relations. —Tins  course  treats  of 
the  chief  phases  ot  our  international  relations  from  the  be^nning  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Among  the  topics  considered  are  the 
following :  the  first  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  1775 ;  embassies  and 
agencies  in  Europe;  the  French  Alliance;  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  Jay's 
Treaty ;  neutral  trade  and  the  right  of  search  :  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  upon  our  aflairs  ;  boundary  disputes ; 
the  Louisiana  purchase  and  successive  annexations  of  territory ;  the 
Monroe  doctrine:  relation  with  the  South  American  Republics;  canal 
diplomacy;  the  slave  trade:  complications  during  the  Civil  )Varj  Mexican 
intervention  |  fisheries  and  Behring  Sea ;  international  arbitration  :  com- 
mercial treaties  and  reciprocity ;  relations  with  the  West  Indies ;  relations 
with  the  East. 

Lectures,  collateral  reading  and  the  preparation  of  papers,  involving  the 
use  of  Stevens'  Revolviionary  Documents  in  European  Archives ;  State 
Papers  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  similar  collections  and  ofilcial  publications. 
Two  hours. 

Dr.  Whitcomb: 

10.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe.-^  With  special  reference  to  the 
Eastern  and  Far-Eastern  Questions ;  the  ori^n  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  a  territorial  extension  of  the  European  Powers 
towards  the  East ;  examination  of  treaties  with  a  view  to  the  explanation 
of  existing  international  agreements;  complex  problems  involved  in  the 
political  management  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Transference  of  the 
international  contest  to  the  Orient,  and  struggle  for  the  control  of  China. 
The  division  of  Africa  into  areas  of  European  possession  and  influence. 
European  colonial  systems.    Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Rows : 

II.  Internatuynal  Law, — {Vy  The  Sources  and  Nature  of  International 
^aw?..— The  Jus  Gentium  of  the  Roman  Law.  Grotius  and  Puffendorf. 
America's  contribution  to  international  law  during  the  present  century. 
(2)  The  Law  of  Peace. — Doctrine  of  territorial  sovereigntjr.  Resulting 
legal  equality  of  States.  The  European  Concert  and  the  primacy  of  the 
United  States  in  American  Affairs.  Intervention,  de  facto  States,  and 
belligerent  communities.  (3)  The  Law  of  ITar.— Declaration  of  war  and 
recognition  of  belligerency.  The  person  and  property  of  enemies  on  land 
and  at  sea.  Treatment  of  non-combatants.  Legitimate  agents,  instruments 
and  methods  of  warfare.  (4)  The  Laxo  of  Neutrality, — Meaning  of 
neutrality.  Rights  and  obligations  as  between  belligerent  and  neutral 
States.  Obligations  of  belligerent  States  towards  neutrai  individuals. 
Blockade  and  contraband.    Two  hours. 

IL 

Commebce. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson  : 

5.  American  Commerce  atid  Commercial  Relations. — A  survey  of  the 
general  principles  of  commerce.  Historv  of  American  commerce,  carrying 
trade  and  ship-building.  History  of  the  commercial  treaties  and  com- 
mercial i>olicy  of  the  United  States.  Discussion  of  present  questions  of 
conimercial  policy.  Lectures  and  reports  accompanied  by  an  outline  with 
assigned  ana  optional  readings.    Two  hours. 

14.  European  Commci'ce  and  Commercial  Relations. — European  com* 
merce  since  the  discovery  of  America  considered  with  reference  to  the 
political  and  economic  forces  by  which  it  has  been  controlled.  Study  of  the 
commercial  treaties  and  present  commercial  policy  of  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe.  Comparison  of  European  commerce  and  commercial  policy 
with  the  American.  Lectures  and  reports  accompanied  by  an  outline  wim 
assigned  and  optional  readings.    Two  hours. 
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in. 

Government  and  Law. 
Dr.  Young  : 

2.  Constitutional  Law. — American  Constitutional  Law, — A  study  of 
the  theory  and  practical  workings  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Recent 
changes  and  present  tendencies.  Required  readings,  lectures  and  leading 
oases.    Two  hours  {Fiy'st  Term). 

European  Constitutumal  Law. — The  Federal  Constitutions  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Comparisons  with  the  American  Constitution. 
Growth  of  the  Federal  form.  Lectures  and  required  readings.  Two  hours 
{Second  Term). 

Assistant  Professor  Rowe  : 

3.  Modem  Legislative  Problems. — Relation  of  custom  to  legislation  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Growth  of  power  of  legislative  bodies.  The 
American  and  Continental  theories  of  government.  Influence  of  a  written 
constitution.  The  limitations  on  legisktive  power  as  illustrated  in  the 
police  power,  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Consideration  of  the  l^uiing  questions  before  the  legislatures  of  modem 
countries. 

Readings  in  Lowell's  Government  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe. 
Bryce's  American  Comnwnv^ealthy  VoL  II.,  and  Wilson's  Congressional 
Government.    Two  hours. 

Mr.  MiKELL : 

8.  History  of  Law  and  Legal  Concepts. — The  study  of  the  development 
of  the  law  of  private  property  and  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons.  A  non-technical  discussion  of  private  law  with  com- 
parisons of  the  Conunon  and  Roman  Law.    Two  hours. 

IV. 

Colonisation  and  Colonial  Administration. 

Dr.  Young  : 

13.  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies. — "  Crown  "  colonies  and 
colonies  with  representative  government.  Organisation  of  the  most 
important  dependencies  of  European  States.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
practical  (juestions  of  colonial  government,  e.g.y  the  colonial  civil  service, 
Uie  participation  of  natives  in  ^vemment.  the  effect  produced  by  colonies 
on  tne  home  government,  etc.  Where  the  literature  of  the  subject  permits, 
modem  experience  is  supplemented  by  references  to  Roman  provincial 
administration.    Two  hours. 

V. 

Economics. 

Assistant  Professor  Seager  : 

4.  Political  Economy.— A,  general  course  designed  for  beginners.  During 
the  second  term  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical  economic 
problems  of  the  day.    Lectures  and  required  readings  in  selected  treatises 

T  wo  hours. 

Professor  Patten  : 

15.  Advanced  Political  Economy.— This  course  is  designed  primarily  as 
an  introduction  to  social  philosophy.  Mill's  Political  Economy  is  used  as  a 
text-book.    Each  of  the  leading  doctrines  is  traced  through  the  various 

S bases  of  its  development  until  it  assumes  its  final  form  in  the  writings  of 
[ill    Two  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Falkneb: 

8.  The  Resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  European  Countries.— 
Lectures  and  Research.  A  study  of  industrial  conditions  relating  to 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing  and  cognate  subjects  by  the  statistical 
method  on  the  basis  of  official  documents.  As  far  as  ix)88ible  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  study  the  position  of  the  leading  nations  in  the  world's 
industry,  and  to  indicate  upon  what  natural  and  economic  conditions  their 
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place  depends.  The  comparative  method  will  be  largely  employed,  and 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  used  as  a  background  for  the 
interpretation  of  foreign  conditions.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  will  be 
the  preparation  by  the  students  of  reports  on  particular  topics,  which  will  be 
utilised  as  a  basis  of  comment  and  instruction  in  the  methods  of  research. 
Two  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Falkner: 

17.  The  Resources  of  Tropical  Countries^  including  Asia  and  South 
America. — A  course  planned  on  the  same  lines  as  the  foregoing.  Two 
hours, 

VI. 

Finance  and  Banking. 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnson: 

6.  Practical  Finance  and  Foreign  Excha/nge, — ^This  course  treats  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  money  market,  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  panics.  Such  toi)ics  as  the  following  are  discussed : 
conditions  leading  to  ease  or  stringency  in  the  loan  markets;  stock 
exchange  operations  in  New  York,  London,  Paris  and  Berlin;  international 
payments  and  the  flow  of  the  precious  metals;  the  coinage  of  leading 
countries  and  the  par  of  exchange  with  the  United  States  :  the  conditions 
regulating  prices  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange ;  method  of  settlement 
between  gold  standard  and  silver  standard  countries  ;  the  payment  of  the 
Franco-Glerman  indemnity  ;  the  panics  of  1890  and  1893,  with  their  effects 
on  domestic  industries  and  foreign  trade.    Two  hours. 

18.  Money  and  Bankirig  (Monetary  Systems.  International  Aspects  of 
Banking).— This'course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  theory 
of  money  and  credit,  and  an  understanding  of  current  monetary  and 
banking  problems  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  following  topics :  the  banks  of  the  United  States ; 
the  Suffolk  banking  system ;  the  national  banking  system ;  bimetallism  ; 
the  variations  in  prices  after  1850  and  after  1B73  :  and  the  defects  of  the 
present  monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  This  course  will  also  treat 
of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  and  its  effect  upon  credit  and  prices, 
the  money  question  in  India,  and  monetary  refonn  in  Austria,  Russia  and 
Japan.    Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Seaoer: 

16.  Public  Finance, — The  subjects  of  public  expenditures  and  public 
revenues  with  special  reference  to  the  united  States.  H.  C.  Adam's 
Public  Finance  will  be  used  as  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  reports  on  assigned  topics.     Two  hours. 

VII. 

Sociology. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 

17.  Race  Traits  and  Distribution. — Ethnological  principles  and  methods 
of  sociological  research.  The  relative  numbers  and  geographicad  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  branches  of  the  human  race.  Questions  of  race 
superiority  and  its  causes  ;  physical  criteria  and  mental  differences  of  races. 
Particular  reference  to  the  racial  groups  of  Eastern  Asia,  Southern  Africa, 
and  to  insular  peoples  in  their  relations  with  white  colonistB.  The 
amalgamation  of  races  and  the  problems  of  acclimatization  of  the  white 
man  in  the  tropics.    Two  hours  (First  Term), 

VIII. 

Enoush. 

Dr.  Child  and  Mr,  Quinn. 

9.  English  Composition, — Weekly  exercises  in  popular  and  literary 
subjects  assigned  by  the  instructor,  with  special  reference  to  the  {gathering 
and  ordering  of  material.  In  the  case  of  students  pursuing  this  specicu 
course,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  expository  composition,  the  prepara> 
tion  of  briefs  and  reports,  abstracts  of  public  documents,  of  law  cases  and 
augmentation.    One  hour. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO :  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

AND  POLITICS 

CiKCULAR  OF  Information,  1899.    (Extract.    See  also  p.  268.)    Work 
OF  THE  Third  and  Fourth  Years  (Senior  Collkcse.) 

I.    Prescribed  Courses. 

PouTicAL  Economy.— Three  Majors. 

w 

1.  Principles  of  Political  Economy, — Exposition  of  the  laws  of  Political 
Economv  in  its  present  state. — Dunbar,  Banking, 

Five  hours  a  week.  Autumn  Quarter :  8.30  and  9.30.  Professor 
Laughlin  and  Assistant  Professor  HiU.    Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter :  12.0. 

3.  Economic  and  Social  Historjf, — Leading  events  in  the  Economic 
History  of  Europe  and  America  smce  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.—Lectures  and  Reading.    Spring  Quarter  :  2.0.    Professor  Miller. 

18.  Pufdic  Finance,— Vv\A\c  Expenditures.  Theories  and  Methods  of 
Taxation.  Public  Debts.  Financial  Administration.  Autumn  Quarter: 
3,0.    Professor  Miller. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  public  finance.  The  course  is  primarily  planned  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  students  who  do  not  propose  to  extend  their  studies  in 
finance  beyond  one  course.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  intended  to  form  an 
introduction  to  the  seminary  work  in  future. 

Political  Science.— Three  Majors. 

21.  Federal  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States, — This  course  will 
examine  the  leading  principles  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Selected  cases  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures 
are  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  leading  commentaries.  Winter  Quarter  : 
11.30.    Dr.  Hatfield. 

32.  Introduction  to  the  Common  Law. — The  sources  of  the  common  law. 
Elementary  legal  ideas,  especially  the  rights  of  persons  and  property. 
Winter  Quarter  :  3.0.    Assistant  Professor  Freund. 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Zaw.  — Autumn  Quarter:  9.30. 
Professor  Judson. 

History.— Two  Majors. 

12.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, — The  History  of  Europe  from 
the  Vienna  Congress  to  recent  times.    Spring  Quarter :  3.0.    Dr.  Schwill. 

18.  Recent  American  History, — The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
Spring  Quarter :  12.0.    Assistant  Professor  Shepardson. 

Sociology.— One  Major. 

79.  Sociological  Conception  of  Society.^Considered  with  reference  to  the 
nature  and  processes  of  politics.    Autumn  Quarter :  2.0.    Professor  Small. 

n.    Elective  Courses. 

Nine  Majors  of  work  in  the  Senior  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics 
are  elective. 

Students  who  complete  the  work  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics 
will  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  This  degree  leads  to 
the  advanced  work  of  the  graduate  school,  and  to  the  degrees  of  Master  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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APPENDIX  M. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCONSIN. 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCK 

BlTLLETIN  No.  35.       MaBCH,  1900.       (EXTRACT.) 

AcADBMic  Year,  1900-1901. 

Firit  Semester  opens  September  26,  closes  February  9. 

Christmas  Recess,  December  22  to  January  L  inclusive. 

Second  Semester  opens  February  11,  closes  June  20. 

Easter  Recess  Apnl  11  to  15,  mclusive. 

Commencement,  Thursday,  June  20. 

The  next  Academic  Year  of  the  University  opens  September  26, 190U 

Staff  of  Instruction.* 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Univertity. 
William  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Frofeuor  of  Economic  History  and 
Theory, 

(Economic  History,  Mon^  and  Banking.) 


,  Professor  of  Commerce, 


(Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service  and  Materials  of  Commerce.) 
Robert  M.  Bashford,  A.M.^  LL.B.,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Private  Corpo* 
rations  and  Commerctal  Law, 

(Commercial  Law.) 
Andrew  A.  Bruce,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

(The  Law  of  Agency  and  Carriers^ 
Edwin  E.  Bryant,  Bean  of  the  College  of  Law. 

(Private  International  Law.) 
Storm  Bull,  M,^.,  Professor  of  Steam  Engineering, 

(Generation  and  Transmission  of  Power.) 
Victor  Coffin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History, 

(Modern  European  and  Nineteenth  Century  History.) 
William  W.  Daniells,  Sc.D.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

(Chemistry.) 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Director  of  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  and 
Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

(Public  Finance.) 
William  F.  Giese,  A.M.,  Aisistant  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages, 

(French  and  Soanish.) 
Charles  N.  Gregory,  A.3f.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law^  the  Law  of 
Contra^tSf  of  Sales,  and  of  Probate, 

(Law  of  Contracts  and  Sales.) 
Charles  H.  Haskins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European  History, 

(Mediaeval  History.) 
Frank  Q.  Hubbard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language, 

(English.) 
John  B.  Johnson,  C.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Professor 
of  Engineering. 

i Materials  of  Construction.) 
).  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pixfessor  of  Economics  and  Commercial 
Geography, 

(Economic  Geography  and  Statistics.) 
Frederick  W.  Meisnet,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  German, 

(German.) 
Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  Th,T>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 

(Transportation,  History  of  Commerce  and  Insurance.) 

»  .111  m  ■  ■■  I  » 

*The  following  list  is  provisional,  and  is  subject  to  modification  and 
extension  before  tne  opening  of  the  school, 
t  This  chair  will  be  filled  before  the  opening  of  the  school 
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Edward  T,  Owen,  A.B.,  Piv/euor  of  the  French  La/nguage  and  Literature. 

(Spanish*) 
John  B.  Fiirkinson,  A.M.,  Prqfe98or  of  Constitutional  and  International 
Law, 

(International  Law,  Constitutional  Law.) 
Paul  S.  Keinsch,  PI1.D.,  Auiitant  Prqfessor  of  Political  Science, 

(Elementary  Law.) 
William  H.  Rosenstengel,  A.M.,  ProfeMor  of  the  Oemian  Language  and 
Literature. 
(German.) 
Beigamin  W.  Snow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

(Physics.) 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  History  and  Professor 
of  American  History, 

(American  History,  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States,  History  of  the  West.) 
Samuel  E.  Sparling,  Ph.D.^  Instructor  in  Administration, 

(Business  Organisation  and  Management  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration.) 

Purpose  of  the  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  supply  facilities  for  the  training  of  voung 
men  who  desire  to  enter  business  careers,  especially  in  such  fields  as 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  and  banking,  or  branches  of  the  public 
service,  like  the  consular,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  business  is  essential. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  this  school  on  the  same  conditions  as  those 
imposed  for  entrance  to  the  Civic  Historical,  General  Science,  Modem 
Classical,  or  Engineering  Courses  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  include  two  years 
successful  study  cf  some  modem  lanfipage  other  than  English,  and  in 

Sneral  cover  the  subjects  included  in  the  curricula  of  accredited  four-year 
igh  Schools  in  this  and  adjoining  states.  Students  prepared  to  enter  the 
English  Course  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  wiU  be  admitted  to 
this  school  on  condition  that  they  make  up  the  equivalent  of  two  years  pre- 
paratory study  of  some  modern  foreign  language.  A  detailed  statement  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  may  be  foimd  on  pages 
5^-^,  of  the  general  catalogue  of  the  University.  The  following  indicates 
the  various  methods  of  gaining  admission  :— 

1.  By  passing  the  examinations  for  entrance  as  described  in  the  catalogue. 

2.  By  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  school.  The  list  of  such 
schools  will  be  found  m  the  catalogue. 

3.  By  certified  standing  or  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  state  normal 
school. 

4.  By  presentation  of  evidence  of  satisf actorv  scholarship  and  character 
from  a  college  or  university  at  which  the  candidate  has  been  in  attendance. 

Persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  and 
who  wish  to  taie  special  studies  are  permitted  to  enter  as  adult  special 
students  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  courses  desired. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  freshman  year  in  any  of  the  courses  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  in  any 
other  institution  of  similar  grade  may  be  admittea  to  the  sophomore  year 
of  this  school,  provided  thev  make  up  the  reauired  work  of  the  freshman 
year  which  they  have  not  had.  Transfers  ot  students  iu  the  junior  and 
le&ior  years  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  to  the  correspondin 
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years  in  this  school  will  not  be  practicable.  Transfers,  however,  will  alwavB 
be  permitted  on  condition  that  all  the  work  required  of  students  in  tn« 
School  of  Commerce  be  made  up  before  graduation. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  entrance,  but  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the 
courses  of  this  school  for  which  they  are  properly  prepared.  Man^r  of  the 
courses  of  this  school  will  also  be  open  to  the  election  of  students  in  other 
departments  of  the  University. 

Plan  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

The  studies  of  the  school  will  be  described  in  three  groups  : — 

I.  Those  required  of  all  students  no  matter  what  business  they  desire  to 
nter. 

II.  Specially  arranged  and  correlated  electives  leading  to  the  particular 
business  which  the  student  intends  to  enter. 

III.  Free  electives  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  general  culture. 


I.  Required  Studies. 

The  courses  belonging  to  this  group  are  of  three  sorts  : — 

(a)  Those  needed  as  a  foundation  or  preparation  for  more  technical 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  Under  this  head  fall  the  courses  in  Trigono- 
metry, Chemistry,  Physics,  Mediaeval,  Modem,  and  American  History,  and 
£conomic  Geography.  Trigonometry  is  needed  in  the  study  of  Physics ; 
Chemistr^r  is  essential  to  the  study  of  the  Materiab  of  Commerce  and  their 
Adulterations;  and  Phjrsics  lays  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  Uie 
Generation  and  Transmission  of  Power,  Materials  of  Construction,  etc. 
The  courses  in  HiaU)ry  and  Economic  Geography  are  essential  to  the  success- 
ful studv  of  the  subjects  enumerated  under  (b),  and  they  are  also  of  direct 
practical  advantage  in  extending  the  student's  horizon  and  in  giving  him 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  national  habits  and  characteristics  and  such 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  men  and  events  as  are  essential  to  the  highest 
success  in  business. 

Group  (b)  includes  a  number  of  courses  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  structure  of  the  business  and  commercial  world,  and  with  the 
methods  of  conducting  modem  business  enterprises.  Under  this  head  fall 
the  courses  in  the  Industrial  History  of  England,  the  History  of  Commerce, 
Social  and  Economic  Legislation^  including  tariff  laws,  consular  regulations, 
labour  laws,  etc. ;  Transportation.  Banking  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change ;  Business  Organisation  ana  Management ;  Commercial  Law  ]  and 
Economics. 

The  studies  belonging  to  group  (c)  are  as  essential  to  the  general  equip- 
ment of  the  business  man,  no  matter  what  jparticular  branch  of  business  he 
pursues,  as  those  mentioned  under  (a)  and  (d).  It  includes  German,  French, 
and  Spanish.  In  one  of  these  languages  at  least,  and  in  two,  if  the  student 
desires  and  possesses  the  requisite  ability,  he  must  acquire  such  facility  in 
reading,  speaking  and  writing  as  will  enable  him  successfully  to  conauct 
business  in  the  countries  in  which  the  lan^age  he  has  learned  is  spoken. 
It  includes  also  a  series  of  graded  courses  in  the  study  of  English,  designed 
to  enable  the  student  to  use  his  mother  tongue  fluently  ana  correctly.  It 
includes  also  a  course  in  the  Generation  and  Transmission  of  Power,  de- 
signed to  give  the  business  men  who  graduate  from  this  school  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  sources  and  limitations  of  water,  steam,  and  electric  i>ower, 
and  of  the  important  place  which  these  physical  agencies  occupy  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  business  enterprises.  The  course  in  the  Materials  of 
Commerce,  which  is  required  of  all  students,  is  designed  to  be  a  laboratory 
a^urse  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  well-equipped  Commereial  Museum, 
which  the  University  hopes  to  be  able  to  provide  in  the  near  future.  Such 
a  museum  should  contain  properly  labelled  and  described  samples  of  the 
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principal  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  entering  into  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  of  their  various  forms  of  adulteration,  and  this 
course  is  designed  to  give  each  student  a  knowledge  of  those  materials  which 
enter  into  the  business  he  expects  to  follow,  and  a  degree  of  sk^ll  in  detecting 
adulterations  and  shoddy. 

II.   Technical  Elbctives. 

So  far  as  the  resources  of  the  school  will  permit,  these  studies  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students.  For  example,  a  young 
man  who  wishes  to  enter  the  consular  service  will  be  given  courses  in  Public 
and  Private  International  Law,  Statistics,  Administration,  History  of 
Diplomacy,  Modern  Languages,  the  special  duti^  of  coiwukr  officers,  etc. ; 
one  wishing  to  enter  a  special  branch  of  manufacture,  so  far  as  the  resources 
of  the  school  will  permit  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  nature 
of  the  raw  materials  used  in  that  industry,  the  sources  from  which  thev  may 
be  obtained,  their  cost  the  present  distnbution  and  state  of  that  industry 
throu^out  Uie  world,  the  chief  markets  for  the  product  the  methoos 
peculiar  to  that  particular  business,  etc.,  etc.  A  student  wisning  to  engage 
in  the  commerce  of  our  new  West  Indian  possessions,  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and  to 
stud^  the  physical  resources  and  the  industries  of  those  islands,  their 
political  and  commercial  historjr,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  methods  and  peculiarities  of  the  particular  branch  of  commerce 
he  expects  to  enter.  A  student  wishing  to  become  a  banker  will  be  given 
courses  in  the  technique  of  banking,  foreign  exchan^s,  investments^  the 
laws  relating  to  commercial  {Miper,  the  history  of  banking;  in  the  important 
countries  of  the  world,  technical  banking  problems^  etc.  It  is  the  design  of 
the  school,  to  the  extent  that  its  resources  will  permit,  to  secure  as  instructors 
in  these  technical  and  special  subjects,  men  who  are  specialists  and  who 
know  bv  actual  experience  the  subjects  they  teach. 

For  the  coming  year  the  school  is  prei>ared  to  offer  the  following  subjects 
as  electives : — Materials  of  Construction,  Insurance,  Consular  Service, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  Public  Finance,  Statistics,  Administra- 
tion, International  Law,  Constitutional  Law,  Economics,  Geology,  Miner- 
ab^,  Nineteenth  Century  History,  Social  and  Economic  Histoiy  of  the 
CJnited  States,  or  History  of  the  West  The  authorities  of  the  University 
expect  to  be  able  lar^ly  to  increase  this  list  along  the  lines  of  technical 
subjects  when  the  school  is  in  actual  operation  and  the  needs  of  the 
students  are  revealed.  With  the  resources  at  present  available  it  will  be 
possible  to  organise  technical  courses  other  than  those  above  enumerated  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

m.  Fkee  Electives. 

A  limited  number  of  free  electives  from  the  large  number  of  courses  given 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  I^niversity  will  be  allowed  students  in  this 
school.  The  exact  number  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  individual 
needs.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  pursue  the  the  technical  courses 
offered  for  his  particular  purposes,  but  he  will  be  allowed  to  complete  his 
programme  with  free  electives. 

Arbangement  of  Studies. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  for  the  Academic  Year  1900-1901  will  be  as 
follows  :    (The  figures  indicate  number  of  hours  per  week.) 

Freshman  Year, 

First  Semester :  Economic  Geography,  2  ;  Economic  History  ol  England, 
2  ;  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  4 ;  Physics,  3  ;  English,  3 ;  'nrigonometry, 
2  ;  Drill  and  Gymnastics,  2. 

Second  Semester:   Economic  Geography,  2:    Language  continued,  4 
American  History,  4 ;  English,  3 ;  Physics,  3 ;  Drill  and  Gymnastics,  3L 
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SopkomioTt  Year. 

First  Semestef* :  Higtory  of  Commerce,  2  :  Mediaeval  History,  3 }  Lan- 
ffuage  continued,  2;  Chemistry,  4;  Englisn,  2;  Elective,  3;  Drill  and 
Gymnaatic3.  2. 

Second  Semester :  Business  Organisation  and  Management,  2  ;  Ele- 
mentary Economics,  3;  Modem  History,  3;  Language  continued,  2; 
Chemistry,  4 ;  Elective,  2 ;  Drill  and  Oymnastics,  2. 

JwUor  Tear. 

First  Semester:  Commercial  Law,  3;  Transportation,  2;  Language* 
continued,  2  ;  Nineteenth  Century  History,  3 ;  Elective  8. 

Second  Semester :  Money  and  Banking,  3  ;  Transportation,  2  ;  Language  * 
continued,  2 ;  Generation  and  Transmission  of  Power,  3 ;  Elective,  8. 

Senior  Year, 

First  Semester :  Social  and  Economic  Legislation,  including  tariff  laws, 
(Consular  regulations,  labour  laws,  etc.*,  3;  Materiab  of  Commerce,*  3; 
Language  continued,*  2 ;  Thesis,  2 ;  Elective.  8. 

Second  Semester :  Social  and  Economic  Le^lation,*  3 ;  Materials  of 
Commerce,*  3  ;  Language  continued,®  2 ;  Thesis,  2  ;  Elective  8. 

Special  Lectubbbs. 

A  number  of  special  lecturers  will  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  students  with  present  business  conditions  and  opportunities. 
So  far  as  possible  men  representing  the  chief  business  enterprises  of  the 
United  States  will  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 

Requibements  fob  Qbaduation  and  Deobee. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  above  course  of  study  and 
who  have  in  addition  satisfied  the  faculty  of  the  school  that  they  possess  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounts,  will  be  admitted 
to  graduation,  and  will  receive  diplomas  conferring  upon  them  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  ot  Commercial  Science. 

Chabges  Aio)  Fees. 

All  fees  are  reouired  to  be  paid  strictly  in  advance  at  the  be^ning  of 
each  semester  before  cards  are  issued  by  the  class  officer  entitling  the 
student  to  admission  to  classes. 

Tuition  is  free  for  all  students  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

After  ten  dajrs  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester  no  fees  are  returned 
except  by  special  vote  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Tuition  for  non-resident  students,  per  semester tl5.00 

Incidental  fee  for  all  students,  per  semester   10.00 

Communications  respecting  this  school  should  be  addressed  to  W.  D. 
Hiestand,  Registrar,  or  to  William  A.  Scott,  Director. 


APPENDIX   N. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE  AND  ECONOMICS.    (1900.) 

In  harmony  with  an  educational  movement  which  is  in  progress  in  the 
leading  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  have  organized  a  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Economics.  The  coming  century  promises  to  be  one  of  great  industrial 
and  commercifid  enterprise,  and  presents  at  once  a  demand  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  men  of  trained  business  ability.    While  native  endowments  and 

♦  Not  given  in  1900-1901. 
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practical  experience  will  always  be  leading  features  in  business  success,  it 
IS  belieyed  that  in  the  sharper  competitions  of  the  future  a  decided  advan- 
tage will  accrue  to  those  who  haye  had  a  training  wisely  adapted  to  secure 
those  qualities  and  habits,  mental  and  moral,  which  promote  business 
efficiency. 

The  demands  and  opportunities  presented  by  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  public  service  also  caU  for  an  adaptation  of  educational  methods 
to  these  new  conditions. 

As  this  department  is  a  new  one  in  our  Universities,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  learn  ^pradually  and  by  careful  study*  and  experience,  what  course,  or 
courses,  will  best  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  But  the  plan  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  is  to  lay  a  broad  basis  of  thorough  training  in  Enjy^lieh, 
the  modem  langua|[es,  the  mathematics,  history,  political  and  social  science, 
and  to  add  speciafized  courses  in  economics,  commercial  |;eography,  com- 
mercial law,  the  history  of  industrial  development,  statistics,  ana  to  some 
extent  the  details  of  industrial  and  business  operations  and  methods,  such 
as  book-keeping,  banking  and  financiering. 

Eequibements  for  Abmibsiok. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  year  as  candidates  for  this 
course  who  have  successfully  pursued  the  studies  included  in  the  curricula 
of  accredited  four-year  High  Schools  in  the  New  England  States.  These 
studies  must  in  all  cases  embrace  either  four  years  of  Latin,  or  four  years 
of  French  and  German,  or  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  either 
French  or  German.  Students  graduating  from  the  English  Course  in  High 
Schools  may  make  up  as  an  extra  study  in  college,  the  equal  of  two  years 
of  preparation  in  the  modem  languages. 

Course  in  Commerce  and  Economics. 

The  following  course,  which  is  tentatively  proposed,  and  is  subject  to 
modification,  extends  over  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  The  course  is  also 
open  to  those  who  have  successfully  completed  for  two  years  any  of  the 
courses  in  the  University  of  Vermont  (or  tneir  equivalents  in  other  institu- 
tions) which  include  French,  German  and  History.  On  the  successful 
completion  of  the  course,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  candidate  will  receive  a  Baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  in  this  department. 


Junior  Year, 

Sixteen  Hours  a  Week,  Made  up  of  Required  avd  Elective 

Studies. 

Required.  Elective. 


Economics 3 

Modem  Languages  -  -  -  3 
English  -  -  .  .  .2 
American  Civil  Institutions  -  3 
Accounting         •       .       .       •    3 


History 3 

Logic  - 3 

Mathematics      ....  3 

Phjrsics       -       -       -        -  4 

Sociology    -       -       .       -       •  3 


Senior  Year. 
Sixteen  Hours  a  Week. 

Required.  Elective 


History                                       -  3 

Sociology 3 

Commercial  Law        ...  2 

Modem  Languages     ...  3 


Economics 3 

Constitutional  Law    ^       _  ^ 
Comparative  Politics  J       '        " 

International  Law      -        -        -  2 

Banking 2 

English 1 

Students  in  this  department  are  strongly  advised  to  take  as  electives  one 
of  the  Ph^rsical  Sciences,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
modem  science,  for  one  3rear ;  and  a  course  of  mstory  for  one  year. 
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Description  of  the  Coubses. 
I. — EcononitcB, 

In  the  Junior  year  the  course  is  introductory,  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  general  principles.  Attention  is  given  in  the  secona  half-year 
to  such  practical  problems  as  taxation,  wages,  trust&  banking  and  currency 
legislation.  Economics  1  must  be  taken  by  all  who  intend  to  elect  the 
other  courses  of  the  department  and  can  be  taken  with  profit  by  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Announcements  will  be  duly 
made  of  such  courses  as  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  the  introductory 
course. 

The  Senior  courses  treat  in  more  detail  subjects  already  begun.  Topics 
will  be  assigned  calling  for  investi^tion  in  the  publications  of  the  U.S. 
Government^  of  which  the  University  library  contains  a  practically  com- 
plete collection.  The  aim  will  be  to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the 
leading  authorities  and  sources  and  thus  able  to  investigate  independently. 
Allied  courses  in  Sociology  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

In  1901-2  in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  offered,  courses  will  be 
given  in  Accounting,  Economic  History,  and  the  resources  of  the  leading 
countries.  Economic  History  will  deal  with  the  period  since  1 750.  The  effect 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system,  the  development  of  transportation  and  commerce,  and  recent 
economic  changes  will  be  studied — with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States.  Detailed  descriptions  of  additional  courses  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  University  catalogue. 

II. — Goifemment  and  Law, 

The  course  in  American  Civil  Institutions  aims  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  practical  workings  of  the  American  governmental  system.  State 
and  National.    Lectures,  research  work  and  the  study  of  treatises. 

In  the  Senior  year,  under  the  title  Constitutional  Law^  the  course  offers 
instruction  in  the  origin,  growth,  interpretation  and  administration  of  the 
National  Constitution,  together  with  a  similar  study  of  typical  State 
constitutions. 

In  Commercial  Law  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  elementary  principles  of  the  common  law  relating  to 
contracts  in  general  and  to  the  more  frequent  kinds  of  contract;  met  in 
business— agency,  partnership,  negotiable  paper. 

In  Comparative  Politics,  the  instruction,  oy  lectures  and  required  readings, 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  growth  of  the  federal  form  of 
government  in  Europe  and  America. 

International  Law  will  be  taught  by  text-book  (Lawrence),  by  lectures 
and  by  examination  of  the  great  cases. 

III. — Language  and  Literature, 

Tiie  course  offers  instruction  in  four  modem  European  languages — 
French,  Q«rman,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  of  which  the  two  last  named  may 
be  taken  as  electives.  The  details  of  the  work  in  these  languages  are  given 
in  the  University  catalogue.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  annoimce  that  the 
design  of  the  instruction  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  form,  structure 
and  literature  of  these  languages  as  far  as  is  possible  in  restilaT  uniyersitv 
work.  The  importance  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  in  business  is  well 
recognised  by  Uie  public  and  the  instruction  in  these  languages  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible. 

IV. — Business  Law  and  Practice, 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  Commercial  Law,  the  course  offers 

Cctical  instruction  in  accounting — the  principles  and  methods  of  keep»inff 
ks  by  both  single  and  double  entry.    Following  out  the  same  practical 
lines,  instruction  is  given  in  stenography  and  type- writing. 

Tuition  and  incidental  expenses  in  this  department  are  the  same  as  in 
the  oUier  academic  depiurtments. 
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APPENDIX  O. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

DIVISION  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   ECONOMICS   (EXTRACT   JUNE    1901.)+ 

Economics. 

Eugene  Wambaugh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  29,  Hammond  St. 

Frank  William  Taussig,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Econom 
[Absent  in  1901-02],  2,  Scott  St. 

William   James   Ashley,    A.M.,    Professor   of  Economic    History^   and. 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics.* 

Charles  Jesse  Bullock.   Ph.D.  (Assistant  Professor    of   Economics    and 
Sociology  at  Williams  College)  Instr^tiCtor  in  Economics, 

William  Franklin  Willoughby,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
75,  Frost  St. 

William  Morse  Cole,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Principles  oj  Accounting. 

Hugo  Richard  Meyer,   A.M.,   Instructor  in  Political  Economy,    1716, 
Cambridge  St. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy.  10, 
Russell  Hall 

Oliver    Mitchell    Wentworth    Sprague,    Ph.D.,   Instructor   in    Political 
Economy,  21,  Stoughton  Hall. 

Bruce  Wyman,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Mortgage,  202,  Craigia 
Hall. 

James  Horace  Patten,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow,  7,  Holyoke  House. 

General  Statement. 

Course  1  is  introductory  to  the  other  courses.  It  is  intended  to  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject  for  those  who  take  but  one  course  in 
Economics,  and  also  to  prepare  for  the  further  study  of  the  subject  in 
advanced  courses.  It  is  usually  taken  with  most  profit  bv  undergraduates 
in  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  collegfe  career.  Students  who  plan  to 
take  it  in  their  first  year  are  strongly  advised  to  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  History  1  or  (Government  1,  or  both  of  these  courses,  will  ustially 
be  taken  to  advantage  before  Economics  1. 

The  advanced  courses  divide  themselves  into  two  grouns.  The  first 
group  contains  Courses  2,  3,  13,  14,  1.5,  which  are  concemea  chiefly  with 
economic  and  social  theory.  Courses  2  and  15  follow  the  development  of 
economic  theory  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  time,  with  critical 
examination  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  economists  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  Course  13,  on  scope  and  method  in  economic  investigation,  con- 
tinues the  same  subjects ;  it  is  taken  to  best  advantage  after  either  2  or  15. 
Coarse  3  considers  the  laider  aspects  of  economic  and  social  study,  and 
reviews  the  progress  of  sociolo^cal  inquiry.  Course  14  takes  up  the  history 
and  literature  of  socialistic  and  communistic  proposals,  and  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  the  foundations  of  existing  institutions. 

The  second  group  contains  the  remaining  courses,  which  are  of  a  more 
descriptive  ana  historical  character.  In  all  of  them,  however,  attention  is 
given  to  principles  as  well  as  to  facts,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
outlines  ot  economic  theory  is  called  for. 

Before  taking  any  of  the  advanced  courses,  students  are  strongly  advised 
to  consult  with  the  instructors.  Courses  13,  15, 16, 18, 19,  21,  may  not  be 
taken  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructors.  It  is  advised  that 
Course  1  be  taken  m  all  cases  as  a  preparation  for  the  advanced  courses  ; 
but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  without  this  preparation.  The  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  stated  below  in  the  detailed 
descriptions. 

*  Now  Professor  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

t  See  especially  the  section  on  Courses  preparing  for  a  Bosiness  Career, 
p.  284  below. 
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The  Seminarv  in  Economics,  and  the  courses  allied  with  it  are  intended 

Erimarilv  for  Graduate  Students:  but  seniors  in  Harvard  College,  who 
ave  had  adecfuate  training  in  the  subiect,  may  be  admitted. 
The  attention  of  students  who  look  forward  to  a  business  career,  and 
who  have  already  taken  Course  1,  is  called  to  Courses  5,  6,  7,  8, 9,  da,  11. 
16,  and  17.  In  addition,  Courses  18,  19  and  21,  are  offered  with  special 
view  to  their  usefulness  in  preparing  for  a  business  career.  Of  these 
courses  something  more  is  saia  below,  at  page  384. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates. 

Outlines  of  Economics.— Lectures  on  Social  Questions  and  Monetary 
Legislation.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Drs.  Andrew  and  Sprague,  and 
Messrs.  Beardsley  and  Patten. 

Course  1  gives  a  general  introduction  to  economic  study,  and  a  general 
view  of  Economics  for  those  who  have  not  further  time  to  give  to  the 
subject.  It  undertakes  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  production, 
distribution,  exchange,  monev,  banking  and  intematiooal  trade.  Social 
questions  and  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the  recent  currency 
legislation  of  the  United  States,  will  be  treated  in  outline. 

Course  1  will  be  conducted  partljr  by  lectures,  partly  by  oral  discussion 
in  sections.  A  course  of  reading  will  be  laid  aown,  and  weekly  written 
exercises  will  test  the  work  of  students  in  following  systematically  and 
continuously  the  lectures  and  the  prescribed  reading.  Large  parts  of 
Miirs  "  Principles  of  PoUtical  Economy,"  of  Walker's  ^^olitical  Economy  " 
(advanced  courseX  and  of  Dunbar's  '*  Theory  and  History  of  Banking'* 
will  be  read ;  and  these  books  must  be  procured  by  all  members  of  the 
Course. 


For  Underoraduates  and  Graduates. 

2.  Economic    Theory.      Mon.,    Wed.,   Fn.,   at   2.30.     Asst    Professor 

Carver. 

Course  2  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  later 
developments  of  economic  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  him  in 
the  cntical  consideration  of  economic  principles  and  the  anal^is  of 
economic  conditions.  The  exercises  are  accordingly  conducted  mainly  by 
the  discussion  of  selected  passages  from  the  important  writers :  and  in 
this  discussion  the  students  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part.  Lectures 
are  given  at  intervfds  outlining  the  present  condition  of  economic  theory 
and  some  of  the  problems  wnich  call  for  theoretical  solution.  Theories 
of  value,  diminishing  returns,  rent,  wages,  interest,  profits,  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  the  value  of  money,  international  trade,  and  monopoly  price, 
will  be  discussed.  Marshall's  "  Principles  of  Economics,"  Bohm-Bawerk's 
"  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,"  Taussifi^s  "  W^es  and  Capital,"  and  Clark's 
**  Distribution  of  Wealth  "  will  be  read  and  cnticised. 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  I. 

3.  Principles  of  Sociology. — ^Theories  of  Social  Progress.     Mon.,  Wed., 

and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  1.30.    Asst  Pix>fe880r 
Carver. 

Course  3  begins  with  a  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  society 
as  outUned  in  the  writings  of  Comte  and  Spencer.  This  is  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  and  forces  which  nave  produced  modifications  of 
the  social  structure  and  secured  a  greater  degree  of  adaptation  between 
man  and  his  physical  and  social  surroundings.  The  relation  of  property, 
the  family,  the  competitive  system,  reUffion,  and  legal  control  to  social 
well-being  and  progress  are  studied  witii  reference  to  the  problem  of 
social  improvement.  Spencer's  "Principles  of  Bociolofly,  Bagehofs 
"Physics  and  Politics,"  Ward's  "Dynamical  Sociology/  Giddlng's^* Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology,"  Patten's  "  Theoretic  Social  Foree8»''  and  Kidd'a  "Social 
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Evolution,"  are  each  read  in  port.    Lectures  are  given  at  intervals,  and 
students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  authors  read 
and  the  Lectures  delivered. 
Course  3  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 

*14'A/.     Socialism  and  Communism.    Half  course  (first  half-year).     Tu. 
Th.,  at  L30.    Asst.  Professor  Carver. 

Course  14  begins  with  an  historical  study  of  socialistic  and  communistic 
writing  and  agitation.  This  is  followed  by  a  critical  examination  of 
socialistic  theories  as  presented  in  the  works  of  representative  socialists. 
The  purpose  is  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  economic  reasoning 
that  lies  at  the  base  of  socialistic  contentions  and  ©f  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  make  such  reasoning  acceptable  to  socialists.  Attention 
will  be  given  largely  to  the  reading  of  Marx's  "  Capita^  but  parts  of  the 
writings  of  other  expounders  of  socialism  will  also  be  read. 

Course  14  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1 ; 
but  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  students  to  take  or  to  have  taken  either 
Course  2  or  Course  3. 


[10.  The  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Europe.    Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.    Professor  Ashley. 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  object  of  this  coiu^se  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  economic 
development  of  society  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  will  deal,  among 
others,  with  the  following  topics :  the  manorial  system  in  its  relation  to 
mediaeval  agriculture  and  serfdom  ;  the  merchant  gilds  and  the  beginnings 
of  town  life  and  of  trade;  the  craft-gilds  and  the  gild- system  of  in- 
dustry, compared  with  earlier  and  later  forms  ;  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  Hanseatic  and  Italian  merchants  ;  and  the  break-up  of  the  mediaeval 
organization  of  social  classes. 

Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  England,  but  that  country  will  be 
treated  as  illustrating  the  broader  features  of  the  economic  evolution  of 
the  whole  of  western  Europe  ;  and  attention  will  be  called  to  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  economic  hbtory  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Students  will  be  introduced  in  this  course  to  the  use  of  the  original 
sources,  and  they  will  need  to  be  able  to  translate  easy  Latin. 

It  is  desirable  that  they  should  already  possess  some  general  acquain- 
tance with  mediaeval  history,  and  those  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect 
will  be  expected  to  read  one  or  two  supplementary  books,  to  be  suggested 
by  the  instructor.  The  course  is  conveniently  taten  after,  before,  or  in 
conjunction  with  History  9  ;  and  it  will  be  of  especial  use  to  those  who 
intend  to  study  the  law  of  Real  Property.  It  is  open  to  those  who  have 
passed  satisfactorily  either  in  History  1  or  in  Economics  1. 

[11.  The  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe  (From  1600).  Tu.,  Th., 
and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Ashley.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course— which  will  usually  alternate  with  Comse  10  in  successive 
years — while  intended  to  form  a  secpel  to  Course  10,  will  nevertheless  be 
independent,  and  may  be  usefully  taken  by  those  who  have  not  followed 
the  nistory  of  the  earlier  period.  The  main  thread  of  connection  will 
b3  found  in  the  history  of  trade  ;  but  the  outlines  of  the  history  of 
agriculture  and  industry  will  also  be  set  forth,  and  the  forms  of  so-^ial 
organization  dependent  upon  them.  England,  as  the  first  home  of  the 
"great  industry,^*  will  demand  a  large  share  of  attention  ;  but  the  parallel 
or  divergent  economic  history  of  the  great  countries  of  western  Europe 
will  be  considered  side  by  side  with  it. 

Course  11  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in 
History  1  or  Economics  1. 
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The  Economic  Organization  and  Resources  of  European  Countries. 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat,  at  12.  Professw 
Ashley. 

The  course  will  begin  with  a  survey  of  the  physical  geography  and  of 
the  distribution  of  population  and  wealth  in  Europe  as  a  whole,  in  order 
to  explain  (1)  the  relative  position  at  present  of  agriculture  in  its  various 
forms  on  the  one  side  and  mining  ana  manufacture  on  the  oth^and  (2) 
the  presence  in  their  several  localities  of  the  chief  industries.  Tlie  great 
countries— Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary. 
Russia  and  Italy — will  then  be  taken  in  order ;  and  a  statement  will 
hd  made  (1)  of  their  natural  resources,  and  (2)  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  utilized.  Under  the  latter  head  will  be  considered  such  topics 
as  the  following :  The  investment  of  capital,  the  forms  of  business  organiza- 
tion, the  means  of  transportation,  the  relations  between  private  enterprise 
and  governmental  stimulus  and  control,  and  the  character  and  supply  of 
laiwur.  Returning,  then,  to  Europe  as  a  whole,  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  points  at  which  the  interests  of  the  several  countries  appear  to  con- 
flict, and  to  the  attempts  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  antagonism  by  interna- 
national  agreements — as,  for  instance,  in  the  matters  of  customs  tariffs, 
bounties,  and  labour  legislation.  Finally,  a  survey  will  be  made  of  the 
main  line-i  of  transportation  for  commodities  between  one  country  and 
another  and  between  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  the  economic 
effects  of  recent  changes  in  this  regard. 

Course  17  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  either  in 
History  1  or  in  Economics  1. 

6.    The   Economic   History  of   the   United  States.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Patten. 

Courbe  6  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  and 
aims  to  show  on  the  one  hand  the  mode  in  which  economic  principles  are 
illustrated  by  American  experience  and,  on  the  other,  the  extent  to  which 
economic  conditions  have  influenced  social  and  political  development. 
The  following  are  among  the  subjects  considered  :  aspects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  commercial  relations  during  the  Confederation  and  the  European 
wars ;  the  history  of  the  protective  tariff  policy  and  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries  j  the  settlement  oi  the  West  and  the  history 
of  transportation,  including  the  early  canal  and  turnpike  enterprises 
of  the  states,  the  various  phases  of  railway  building  and  the  estaolish- 
ment  of  public  regulation  of  railways ;  the  development  of  corporations 
and  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations ;  various  aspects  of  agrarian 
history,  such  as  the  public  land  policy,  the  growth  of  foreign  demand  for 
American  produce  and  the  subsequent  competition  of  other  sources  of 
supply,  certain  social  topics,  such  as  slavery  and  its  economic  basis, 
emancipation  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Negro,  the  ejects  of  immi- 
gration. Finally,  the  more  important  features  of  our  currengr  and 
financial  history  are  reviewed.  Comparisons  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  with  the  contemporary  economic  history  of  Europe. 

The  course  is  taken  advantageously  with  or  after  History  13.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  take  Economics  1,  and  also  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
wno  are  taking  that  course. 

9*A/    The  Labour  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.     Half- 
course  (second  half-year)    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Mr.  Willoughby. 

Course  9  is  chiefly  concerned  with  problems  growing  out  of  the  relations 
of  labour  and  capital  in  the  United  States  and  European  countries.  There 
is  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  industrial  remuneration —the  wages 
system,  profit-sharing,  sliding  scales  and  collective  baigaining  ;  of  wie 
various  forms  of  co-operation  •  of  labour  organizations;  of  factory  legis- 
lation and  the  legal  status  of  labourers  and  labour  organizations ;  of  state 
and  private  efforts  for  the  prevention  and  ac^ustment  of  industrial  dis- 
putes ;  of  employer's  liability  and  compulsory  compensation  acts;  of  the 
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insurance  of  working  men  a^^inst  accidents,  sickness,  old  age,  and  inva- 
lidity ;  of  provident  institutions,  such  as  savings  banks,  friendly  societies 
and  fraternal  benefit  orders  :  of  the  problejn  of  me  unemployed. 

While  the  treatment  will  necessarily  be  descriptive  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  interpi-etation  of  the  movements 
considered  with  a  view  to  determining  their  causes  and  consequences,  and 
the  merits,  defects,  and  possibilities  of  existing  reform  movements. 

A  systematic  course  of  reading  will  be  required,  and  topics  will  be 
assigned  for  s])ecial  investigation. 

The  course  is  open  not  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  but 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  are  taking  Course  1. 

9*rtA/.    Problems  of  Industrial  Organization.      Half  course  (second  half 
year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.    Mr.  Willoughby. 

This  course  will  give  a  critical  study  of  modern  industry  with  special 
reference  to  the  eflSciency  of  production  and  the  relations  existing  between 
employers  and  employees.  The  actual  organization  of  industrial  enter- 
prises will  first  be  considered.  Under  this  head  will  be  treated  such 
subjects  as  corporations,  the  factory  system,  the  concentration  and  integra- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  trust  problem  in  all  its  phases.  Following  this, 
or  in  connection  with  it,  will  be  studied  the  effect  of  the  modern  organiza- 
tion of  industiy,  and  changes  now  taking  place,  upon  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, stability  of  employment,  and  industrial  depressions.  Careful 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  relations  existing  between  employers  and 
employees,  and  the  functions  of  organizations  of  both  classes.  Finally 
will  be  considered  the  position  of  the  individual  under  the  present  system 
— his  preparation  for  a  trade  through  apprenticeshipj  technical  education, 
or  otherwise ;  his  opportunities  for  advancement ;  nis  economic  indepen- 
dence. Conditions  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  will  be 
shown. 

Topics  will  be  assigped  for  special  investigation,  and  the  results  of  such 
inquiries  will  be  considered  in  class. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  1,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  shall  have  taken  Course  9  as  well. 

4hf,  Statistics.  —  Theory,  method,  and  practice.  Half -course.  Fri., 
at  11.     Professor  Ashley 

After  a  brief  history  of  statistics,  this  course  will  proceed  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  statistical  methods  most  commonly  employed,  and  a  statement 
of  the  theoretical  considerations  most  deserving  of  attention  in  practical 
investigation.  An  account,  with  running  comment,  will  then  be  given  of 
the  work  of  government  offices ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  will  be 
employed  in  the  disentangling  and  comparison  of  the  main  results  of  the 
recent  industrial  censuses  of  Germany  and  France.  Two  reports  on 
assigned  topics  will  be  required  during  the  year,  from  every  student  in  the 
course. 

Course  4  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1 ;  and  it  is 
also  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  are  taking  Economics  1. 

6*  A/.  Railways  and  other  Public  Works,  imder  Public  and  Corporate 
management.  Half -course  (first  half  year).  Tu.,  Th .  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  1.30.    Mr.  Meyer. 

In  this  course  it  is  proposed  to  review  the  history  and  working  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  dealing  with  railway  transportation,  and  to  deal  L^ummarily 
with  the  questions  of  street  railways,  water,  gas,  and  electric  light  supply 
Consideration  will  be  ^ven  to  the  economic  characteristics  of  these  inaus- 
tries,  the  theory  and  history  of  railway  rates,  the  effects  of  railway  service 
and  railway  charges  on  other  industries,  the  causes  and  cons-ecjuences  of 
monopoly  conditions.  The  history  of  legislation  in  the  more  imix)rtant 
European  countries  and  in  Australia  will  be  followed,  as  well  as  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  countries  in  jiuestion  have  undertaken  the 
regulation  and  control  of  private  corporations,  or  have  assumed  direct 
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ownership,  with  or  without  mana^ment  and  operation.  As  to  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  a  consideration  of  the  modes  of  regulation,  through 
legislation  and  through  commiasions,  at  the  hands  of  the  sev^nJ  states, 
and  of  the  course  of  le^lation  by  the  federal  government,  concluding 
with  a  study  of  the  workmg  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

Written  work,  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics,  will  be 
required  of  all  students  in  the  course. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

5*  A/*.  Railways  and  other  Public  Works  (advanced  course).  Half -course 
(second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th ,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sat.,  at  1.30.    Mr.  Meyer. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one.  It  makes  a  detailed 
study  of  certain  of  the  more  important  questions  discussed  in  the  first  half- 
year.  Among  those  questions  are :  The  accounts  and  finances  of  railroads 
and  street  rauwavs,  as  illustrated  in  the  reports  and  statements  of  impor- 
tant systems:  the  development  of  transportation  methods  in  certain 
important  railroad  svstems ;  some  State  Commissions  and  their  action  in 
specific  cases ;  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ;  and  some  further  aspects  of  public  ownership,  especially  in 
Germany. 

Subjects  will  be  assigned  for  special  examination,  and  the  third  hour 
may  l>e  used  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  reports  upon  the 
subjects  examined. 

(Jourse  5*  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  6. 

8.  Money,  Banking,  and  International  Payments.    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11 
Drs.  Andrew  and  Sprague,  and  Mr.  Meyer. 

The  first  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  survejr  of  currency 
legislation,  experience,  and  theorv.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  history 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  will  be  connected,  in  so  far  as  possible,  witn 
the  history  of  prices,  and  with  the  historical  development  of  theories  as  to 
the  causes  underlying  the  value  of  money.  The  course  of  monetary 
legislation  in  the  principal  countries  will  be  followed,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  its  relation  to  tne  bimetallic  controversy ;  but  the  experiences  of 
various  countries  with  paper  money  will  also  be  reviewed,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  such  issues  upon  wages,  prices,  and  trade  examined.  Some 
attention,  moreover,  will  be  given  in  this  connection  to  the  non-monetary 
means  of  payment  and  to  the  large  questions  of  monetary  theory  arising 
from  their  use. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  begin  with  an  historical  account  of 
the  development  of  banking.  Existing  legislation  and  practice  in  various 
countries  will  be  analysed  and  compared.  The  course  of  the  money 
markets  of  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  will  be  followed  during 
a  series  of  months,  and  the  various  factors  such  as  stock  exchange  opera- 
tions and  foreign  exchange  payments,  which  bring  about  fluctuations  in 
the  demand  for  loans  and  the  rate  of  discoimt  upon  them,  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  relations  of  banks  to  commercial  crises  will  also  be  analysed, 
the  crises  of  1857  and  1893  being  taken  for  detailed  study. 

The  course  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  the  movement  of  goods, 
securities,  and  money,  in  the  exchanges  between  nations  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  demands.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  the  ^neral 
doctrine  of  international  trade,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  close  examination 
of  some  cases  of  payments  on  a  great  scale,  and  to  trace  the  adjustments 
of  imports  and  exports  under  temporary  or  abnormal  financial  conditions. 
Such  examples  as  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  by  France  to  Germany 
after  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  distribution  of  gold  by  the  mining  countries, 
and  the  movements  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1879, 
will  be  used  for  the  illustration  of  the  general  principles  regulating 
exchanges  and  the  distribution  of  money  between  nations. 

Course  8  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 
With  the  consent  of  the  instructors,  it  may  be  taken  by  Seniors  and 
Graduates  as  a  half -course  in  either  half-year. 
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7a'A/.  Financial  Administration.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Hon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.    Professor  Bullock  (Williams  CJoUege). 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  methods  by  which  governments  have 
attempted  to  adjust  expenditures  to  revenue,  and  will  study  the  problems 
arising  from  Uie  effort  to  secure  popular  control  over  this  process.  The 
budget  systems  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  will  first  receive 
attention;  and  study  will  then  be  concentrated  upon  the  budgetary 
methods  of  our  federal  government.  So  far  as  practicable,  also,  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  State  and  local  budgets  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  and  present  form  of  our  federal  budget  will  offer  a  large 
field  for  investigation,  and  supply  subjects  for  written  reports.  Students 
will  be  encouraged,  furthermore,  to  gather  information  concerning  the 
methods  followed  by  State  and  local  governments  with  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  familiar.  Candidates  for  Honours  in  Political  Science  or  for 
the  nigher  degrees  may  advantageously  use  reports  thus  prepared  by  them 
as  material  for  theses. 

Course  7a  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

Tb^hf.  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special  reference  to 
taxation  in  the  United  States.  Half-course  (fii^t  half-year).  Tii., 
Th.,  Sat,  at  10.    Professor  Bullock  (Williams  College). 

In  this  course  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation  will  be  studied. 
Attention  will  be  given  at  the  outset  to  the  tax  systems  of  England, 
France^  and  Germany ;  and  the  so-called  direct  taxes  employed  in  those 
countries  will  receive  special  consideration.  After  this,  the  principles  of 
taxation  will  be  examined.  This  will  lead  to  a  study  of  the  position  of 
taxation  in  the  system  of  economic  science,  and  of  such  subjects  as  the 
classification,  the  just  distribution,  and  the  incidence  of  taxes.  Finally, 
the  existing  methods  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  will  be  studied,  each 
tax  being  treated  with  reference  to  its  proper  place  in  a  rational  system  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  revenues. 

Written  work  will  be  required  of  all  students,  as  well  as  a  systematic 
course  of  prescribed  reading.  Candidates  for  Honours  in  Political  Science 
and  for  the  higher  degrees  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  preparing 
theses  in  substitution  for  the  required  written  work. 

Course  76  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

Whf.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Half-course  (first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.  IVofessor  Bullock 
(Williams  College). 

The  first  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  investigate  the  process  through 
which  a  system  of  federal  finance  was  developed  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  involve  a  studjr  of  the  finances  of  the  American  colonies,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  experiences  of  the  Confederation,  and  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  financial  legislation  of  the  first  three  decades  following 
Uie  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Incidentally,  it  will  necessitate  some 
study  of  colonial  monetary  affairs  and  of  the  theories  of  taxation  prevalent 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  second  topic  for  investigation  will  be  the 
development  of  the  finances  of  the  states  from  1775  to  1850,  with  special 
reference  to  the  growth  of  state  debts  and  the  history  of  the  general 
property  tax.  The  final  topic  will  be  the  development  of  federal  taxation 
since  1890,  particular  attention  being  given  to  tae  history  of  the  internal 
revenue  system  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Course  16  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1,  and  who 
take  or  have  taken  History  13. 

Pbimabily  for  Graduates 

15.  The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics,  to  the  opening  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  FrL,  at  12.    Professor  Ashley. 

The  course  of  economic  speculation  will  here  be  followed,  in  its  relation 
alike  to  the  general  movement  of  contemporary  thought  and  to  oontempo- 
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rary  social  conditions.  The  lectures  will  consider  the  economic  theories 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  economic  ideas  underlying  Roman  law ;  the 
mediaeval  church  and  the  canonist  doctrine ;  mercantilism  in  its  diverse 
forms  ;  "  political  arithmetic "  ;  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  natural  rights 
and  its  influence  on  economic  thoii^ht ;  the  Physiocratic  doctrine  ;  the 
beginnings  of  academic  instruction  in  economics ;  the  work  and  influence 
of  Adam  Smith  ;  the  doctrine  of  population  as  presented  by  Malthus  ;  and 
the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  distribution. 

The  lectures  will  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  for  the  examinaJtion 
of  selected  portions  of  particular  authors  ;  and  careful  study  wiU  be  given 
to  portions  of  Plato's  "  Republic  "  and  Aristotle's  "  Politics  **  (i^  translationX 
to  Mun's  "England's  Treasure,"  Locke's  "Consideration  of  the  Consequences 
of  the  Lowering  of  Interest,"  certain  "Essays"  of  Hume.  Turgot's 
"  Reflexions,"  and  specified  chapters  of  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  ot  Nations," 
Malthus'  "  Essay,"  and  Ricardo  s  "  Principles."  Students  taking  the  course 
are  expected  to  procure  the  texts  of  the  chief  authors  considered,  and  to 
consult  the  following  critical  works :  Ingram,  "  History  of  Political 
Economy  "  ;  Cossa,  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy  " ; 
Cannan,  "  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution  " ;  Bonar. 
"  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy " ;  Bohm-Bawerk,  "  Capital  ana 
Interest    ;  Taussig,  "  Wages  and  Capital." 

Course  15  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1. 
It  is  taken  to  advantage  after  Course  2,  or  contemporaneously  with  that 
Course. 

13^  hf.    Methods  of  Economic  Investigation,     Half-course  (second  half 
year).    Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.    Asst.  Professor  Carver. 

Course  13  will  examine  the  methods  by  which  the  important  writers  of 
rao<iem  times  have  approached  economic  questions,  and  the  range  which 
they  have  given  their  inquiries:  and  will  consider  the  advantage  of 
.different  niethods,  and  the  expeaiency  of  a  wider  or  narrower  scope  of 
investigation.  These  inquiries  will  necessarily  include  a  consideration  of 
the  logic  of  social  sciences.  Cairnes'  "Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy  "  and  Keynes'  "  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy"  will  be 
carefully  examined.  At  the  same  time  selected  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Mill,  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  the  Austrian  writers  will  be  studied,  with 
a  view  to  analysing  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  reasoning. 

Course  13  is  designed  mainly  for  students  who  take  or  have  taken 
Course  2  or  Course  15  ;  but  it  is  open  to  mature  students  having  a  general 
acquaintance  with  economic  theory. 

Courses  Preparino  for  a  Business  Career. 

Among  the  courses  described  above,  those  on  the  industrial  and  financial 
phenomena  of  modem  times  are  useful  for  students  who  propose  to  enter 
on  a  business  career.  Such  are  the  courses  on  Money  and  Banking  (18X 
Railways  and  other  Public  Works  (5  and  5a),  the  Labour  Question  (9),  the 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (6),  and  the  Industrial  Organisa- 
tion and  Resources  of  European  Countries  (17).  In  addition,  the  following 
courses  are  designed  more  particularly  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  likely  to  be  met  in  business  life,  and  are  arranged  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  those  looking  to  such  a  career.  They  are  primarily 
for  students  who  have  reached  or  approached  the  close  of  their  general 
education. 

18*  A/.  The  l^nciples  of  Accounting.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  FrL,  at  3.30. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Cole. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  enter  a 
business  career,  and  wish  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  the  earn- 
ings and  values  of  industrial  properties  are  computed.  It  is  not  intended 
to  afford  practice  in  book-keeping,  but  to  give  students  a  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples which  shall  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  significatiCe  of  accouhls. ' 
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In  order  that  students  may  become  familiar  with  book-keeping  terms 
and  methods,  a  few  exercises  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  study  of  the 
common  systems  of  recording  simple  mercantile  transactions.  The  chief 
work  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  a  study  of  the  methods  of  determining 

Srofit,  loss,  and  valuation.  This  will  include  an  analysis  of  receipts, 
isbursements,  assets,  and  liabilities,  in  various  kinds  of  industry  and  a 
consideration  of  cost  of  manufacture,  cost  of  service,  depreciation  and 
appreciation  of  stock  and  of  equipment,  interest,  sinking  funds,  dividends, 
and  the  like.  Published  accounts  of  corporations  will  be  studied,  and 
practice  in  interpretation  will  be  afforded.  Attention  will  also  be  given 
to  the  functions  and  methods  of  auditors. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  discussions,  reading,  and 
written  work. 
Course  18  is  open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  who  have  taken  Economics  1 . 

19*  A/.  A  General  View  of  Insurance.  Half-course  (second  half-year) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  3.30 
Professor  Wambaugh. 

This  course  deals  with  insurance  as  a  business,  and  not  as  a  branch  of 
law.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  general  purpose  and  economic 
value  of  insurance,  and  proceeds  to  topics  of  practical  importance  in 
marine,  fire,  and  life  underwriting,  including  the  perils  insured  against, 
physical  and  moral  hazard,  applications,  forms  of  policies,  the  duties  of 
the  various  classes  of  agents,  adjustinent  of  losses,  kinds  of  fraud,  the 
elements  of  the  mathematical  calculations  determining  pjremiums,  mutual 
and  assessment  policies,  regulation  by  the  public,  ana  insurance  by  the 
public  ;  and  concludes  with  a  survey  of  the  nistory,  literature,  and  recent 
statistics  of  the  subject 

All  students  will  be  required  to  investigate  assigned  questions  and  to 
present  their  results  orally  or  in  writing. 

Course  19  may  not  be  counted  for  the  degrees  of  A-B.,  or  S.B.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

21.  Principles  of  Law  in  their  Application  to  Industrial  Problems.  Three 
times  a  week.    Mr.  Wyman. . 

Course  21  considers  certain  rules  of  the  law  governing  the  conduct  of 
modem  trade  and  the  organisation  of  modem  industry.  The  course 
is  desi|^ed  especially  for  students  who  mean  to  enter  business  life,  and 
who  wish  to  secure  some  contact  with  tiie  law  and  some  understanding  of 
its  methods,  such  as  will  be  of  service  in  a  business  career.  As  it  deals 
with  the  course  of  adjudication  and  legislation  on  questions  of  special 
importance  in  the  economic  development  of  modern  times,  it  will  also  be 
of  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  for  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  questions  having  both  legal  and  economic  aspects. 

In  the  one  part  of  the  course  will  be  considered  the  law  governing  certain 
oombiiiations  of  capital  and  of  labour.  It  will  be  seen  what  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  are  considered  in  violation  of  the  common  law,  and  what 
it  has  been  attempted  to  prevent  by  statutes.  It  will  also  appear  what 
action  bv  such  combination  is  held  to  be  a  tort  at  common  law,  and  what 
it  has  been  proposed  to  make  so  by  legislation.  It  will  further  be 
discussed  what  combinations  to  control  the  market  are  crimes  by  common 
law  and  by  statute.  The  limits  to  be  placed  upon  competition  in  trade 
and  the  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  fraudulent  and  permitted 
dealing  will  be  the  final  subject  in  this  ijart  of  the  course.  Tne  object 
wiU  be  at  once  to  give  the  students  training  in  the  methods  of  legal 
reasoning,  and  to  inform  them  regarding  the  main  principles  involved. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  course  will  be  considered  the  general  question 
raised  by  the  association  of  men  for  the  carrying  on  of  business.  Tnis  will 
require  a  study  of  the  main  principles  involv^  in  the  various  forms  of 
the  corporation.  The  stress  will  oe  laid  upon  the  conception  of  the 
association  as  an  entit^r,  and  the  liabilities  and  capacity  of  the  officers 
and  stockholders.  It  will  be  considered  how  far  the  industrial  organism 
may  be  affected  by  judicial  decision  and  by  legislation ;  what  tenaencies 
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are  manifested  by  the  courts  •  and  what  policies  appear  on  the  part  of  the 
legislatures.  The  object  will  be  to  equip  the  student  for  better  under- 
standing of  questions  he  will  meet  in  a  business  career,  and  of  the  public 
problems  presented  by  the  growth  of  this  form  of  organisation. 

The  conduct  of  the  course  will  be  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  cases  from  the  law  reports  and  of  the  text  of  typical  statutes  and 
bills. 

Course  21  is  open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 
Those  who  propose  to  study  law  as  a  profession  are  not  advised  to  take  it. 


20.  Seminary  in  Economics.    Mon.,  at  4.30.    Professor  Ashley  and  Asst- 
Professor  Carver. 

In  the  Seminary,  the  instructors  undertake  the  guidance  of  students  in 
independent  investigation,  and  give  opportunity  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  the  result  of  investigation.  Members  of  the  Graduate  School 
who  propose  to  conduct  inquiries  having  in  view  the  preparation  of  theses 
to  be  presented  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  may  select  sub- 
jects agreed  upon  after  conference  with  the  instructors,  and  may  carry 
on  investigations  on  such  subiects,  as  part  of  the  work  in  the  Seminary. 

The  general  meetings  of  the  Seminary  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month.  The  members  of  the  Seminary  confer  individu- 
ally, at  stated  times  arranged  after  consultation,  with  the  instructors 
under  whose  stiecial  guidance  they  are  conducting  their  researches. 

At  the  regular  meetings,  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  members 
are  presented  and  discussed.  The  instructors  also  at  times  present  the 
results  of  their  own  work,  and  give  accounts  of  the  specialised  literature  of 
Economics.  At  intervals,  other  persons  are  invited  to  address  the 
Seminary  on  subiects  of  theoretic  or  practical  interest,  giving  opportunity 
for  contact  and  discussion  with  the  non-academic  world. 


APPENDIX  P. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGK 


THE   AMOS   TUCK   SCHOOL   OF   ADMINISTRATION   AND 

FINANCE  (1900-1901). 


FACULTY. 

William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 

James  Fairbanks  Colby,  A.M.,  LL.B,,  Parker  Professor  of  Law  and 

Politiad  tScknce.    (Constitutional  and  International  I^aw.) 
Justin  Harvey  Smith,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  History.     (Modem 

History  and  Diplomacy.) 
David  Collin  Wells,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology.    (Demography  and  Social 

Institutions.) 
Warren  Austin  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gei^man,    (GJerman 

Composition  and  Conversation.) 
Fred  Parker  Emery,  A.M.,  Willard  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 

(English  Composition  and  Argumentation.) 
Louis  Henry  Dow,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  FremJi,    (French  Compo- 
sition and  Conversation.) 
Creorge    Ray  Wicker,  Ph.D.,  Instructor   in   Economics,     (Finance   and 

Statistics.) 
Frank  Haigh  Dixon,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 

(Transportation  and  Business  Organisation.) 
John  Eliot  Allen,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law,     (Commercial  and 

Corporation  Law.) 
Craven  Laycock^  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory.    (Public  Speaking 

and  Discussion.) 
Prscott  Orde  Skinner,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,    (Spanish ) 
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NON-EESIDKNT  LECTURKES  FOR  THE  YEAR   1900-1901. 

John  Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York,  N.Y.    (Lecturer  on  Investments.^ 
Thomas  Lyman  Greene,  Manager  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  N.  i . 

(Lecturer  cm  the  Principles  of  Railroad  and  Industrial  Accounting  as 

applied  to  Financial  and  Oi)erating  Administration.) 
Robert  Archey  Woods^  A.B.,  Head  of  the  South  End  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Lecturer  on  Municipal  Administration.) 
Joseph  Arend  DeBoer,  A.M.,  Actuary  of  the  National  Life  Ineurancc 

Company,  Montpelier,  Vt    (Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Life  Insurance.) 
Marshal]  Putnam  Thompson,  A.B.,  Boston,  Mass.    (Lecturer  on  the  Legal 

Conditions  of  International  Trade.) 
James  Shirley  Eaton,  A.M.,  Statistician  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

Company,  New  York,  N.Y.    (Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Railroaci  Statistics.) 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Amos  Tuck  Endowment  Fund,  the  ffift  by  Mr. 
Edward  Tuck  of  the  Class  of  1862,  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  the  Honourable  Amos  Tuck  of  the  Class 
of  1835,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  College  froua  1857  to  1866,  especial  provision 
was  made  for  the  "  establishment  of  additional  professorships  within  the 
College  proper  or  in  graduate  departments."  In  accordance  with  this 
provision  of  the  endowment  fund  for  additional  instruction  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses,  and  with  the  direct  approval  of  the  donor, 
the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  have  created  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance.  [Mr.  Tuck  has  since  given  an  additional  sura 
of  ^100,000  for  a  building.] 

The  courses  of  this  school  are  designed  to  prepare  men  for  those  more 
modem  forms  of  business  which  have  oecome  so'exacting  as  to  recjuire  the 
same  quality  of  academic  training  as  the  older  professions. 

It  is  the  aim  to  give  : 

Fir$ty  A  body  of  knowledge  and  principles  applicable  to  any  form  of 
business  organisation  and  management, — the  trammg  which  is  needed  by 
the  business  man  as  such. 

Second^  A  more  special  preparation  for  banking,  insurance,  and  railroad 
service,  as  well  as  for  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  the  diplomatic 
service  and  public  administration. 

Thirdy  Such  further  teaching  and  training  as  will  prepare  men  for 
journalism  or  for  participation  in  civic  affairs. 

The  courses  appropriate  to  the  three  interests  indicated  are  identical  for 
the  first  year.  In  the  second  year,  the  principle  of  election  is  admitted  to 
some  extent. 

Among  the  more  general  subjects  treated  in  the  school  are : 

Political,  Anthropolc^cal,  and  Economic  Geography. 

Modem  and  Recent  European  and  American  Hustory,  as  well  as  the 

History  of  the  more  imjKjrtant  outlying  States. 
Social  Statistics  and  Demo^phy. 
The  Psychology  of  Social  Life. 
American  Constitutional  and  International  I^aw. 
Economic  Development  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 
Modem  Langua^^s  embracing  English,  French,  German,  and  Si^anith. 
English  Composition  and  Speaking. 

The  more  special  sfuhjects  include : 

Corporation  Finance. 

Money  Markets  and  Speculation. 

Industrial  Resources  and  Industrial  Orgaaisanon. 

Accounting  and  Auditing. 

Insurance. 

Investments. 

Practical  Banking. 
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Transportation,  including  Railroad  Service,  Water  Transportation, 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics,  including  Commercial  Statistics. 
Commercial  and  Corporation  Law. 
Public  Finance. 
Public  and  Municipal  Administration. 

These  courses  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
After  the  first  year  of  required  work,  and  in  connection  with  the  general 
courses  of  the  second  year  already  mentioned,  such  of  the  special  courses 
outlined  above  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  as  will  best  prepare  him 
for  his  chosen  work.  Assignment  of  the  special  courses  to  the  traming  for 
definite  careers  is  made  below,  subject  to  such  modification  later  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  student  may  require. 

General  Mercantile  and  Commercial  Business 

Courses  1,  2^,  and  4  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management. 

Course  2  m  Finance. 

Course  1  in  Accounting. 

Course  3  (c)  in  Transportation. 

Courses  5  and  6  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Banking, 
Courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  Finance. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  4  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management 
Course  1  m  Accounting. 
Course  3  (b)  in  Transportation. 
Courses  5  and  6  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Railroad  Service, 

Courses  1  and  4  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management. 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Accounting. 
Courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  Transportation. 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Foreign  Trade, 

Courses  2  and  3  in  Business  Or^nisation  and  Management 

Courses  3  and  4  in  Transportation. 

Courses  1  and  2  in  Statistics. 

Course  4  in  Modem  History. 

Course  7  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Insurance, 
Course  1  in  Insurance. 

Courses  1  and  4  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management. 
Course  2  in  Finance. 
Course  1  in  Accounting. 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Statistics. 

Administration, 

Course  1  in  \dministration. 

Course  3  in  Business  Or^nisation  and  Management 

(!*ourses  1  (b)  and  3  in  Finance. 

Course  1  (a)  in  Transportation. 

Com*8e  4  in  Modem  History. 

Course  8  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 

Journalism, 
Course  4  in  Modem  History. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management 
Courses  2  and  3  in  Finance. 
Course  3  (c)  iu  Iransportation. 
Courses  7  and  8  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 
Course  1  in  Administration. 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Statistics. 
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Training /or  Civic  Affairs, 

■  Courses  3  and  4  in  Modern  Historyr. 
Courses  2  and  3  in  Business  Organisation  and  Management. 
Course  3  (a)  in  Transportation. 
Courses  7  and  8  in  Law  and  Political  Science. 
Course  1  in  Administration. 
Courses  1  and  2  in  Statistics. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

All  candidates  will  be  reauired  to  present  a  bachelor's  degree,  except 
those  who  enter  under  the  following  conditions  : 

Students  who  are  abli^  to  present  courses  taken  as  advanced  electives  in 
an  undergraduate  curriculum,  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
offered  in  the  first  year,  will  be  given  standing  in  the  second  year. 

Students  of  approved  ability,  of  three  years  underg[raduate  standing,  may 
elect  the  first  year  courses  of  the  Tuck  School  for  their  work  of  Senior  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  they  may  formally  graduate  from  the  College  with 
the  bachelor's  decree  for  which  they  entered.  After  a  year  of  gmduate 
work  in  the  Tuck  School,  they  become  eli^ble  for  certification  in  that 
school.  Students  who  enter  under  this  provision  are  expected  to  have  taken 
the  usual  College  work  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the  ancient  or  modem 
languages,  and,  in  addition,  such  other  courses  as  are  equivalent  to  the 
following  work  in  Dartmouth  College  :  the  prescribed  work  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science,  and  one  elective  in  the  departments  of 
History,  Economics,  and  Sociology,  together  with  two  years  of  prescribed 
and  elective  work  in  English  Composition  and  Argumentation,  and  the 
elementary  courses  in  two  of  the  tnree  languages,  German,  French,  and 
Spanish. 

Students  from  other  colleges  entering  the  Senior  year  of  Dartmouth 
College,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  must  present  with  their 
certificate  of  transfer  a  record  of  their  standing. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Applicants  who  may  ^how  fitness  to  pursue  })articular  courses  may  be 
received  as  speciS  stuaents  and  will  be  given  certification  for  work  actually 
accomplished,  but  will  not  be  given  the  full  certification  of  the  School 

Courses  of  Instruction. 
(Students  are  required  to  elect  eighteen  hours  each  Semester.) 

first  year. 

Modem  History. 

This  work  must  be  nreceded  by  Courses  1  and  2  (Mediaeval  and  Modem 
History,  378-1763).  ana  one  elective  course,  either  Course  3  (English  History 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century)  or  Course  5  (Colonial  History  to  17C3)  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  or  their  eouivalents. 

1.  European  Political  History,  1789-1878.  This  course  will  opei  with  a 
review  of  the  geography  of  Europe  and  lectures  on  the  various  nationalities, 
the  state  of  the  leading  countries  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  ana 
the  early  staces  of  that  movement.  It  will  continue  with  text-book  work, 
supplemented  with  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  and  varied 
exercises  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

2.  United  States  Political  History,  1783-1877.  This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted in  substantially  the  same  way  as  the  work  of  the  previous  course. 

1      ■  '         ■       ^i^—  III  . 

*  Details  concerning  semesters,  hours,  and  methods  for  the  first  year 
work  can  be  found  under  the  courses  of  each  department  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  Catalogue. 
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Econonitcs, 

This  work  must  be  preceded  bjr  Course  1  (Elementary  Economics)  and 
Course  2  (English  Economic  History)  in  Dartmouth  Ooliege,  or  their 
equivalents. 

3.  American  Industrial  Development  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  period  since  the  Civil  War,  and  a  careful  study  will  be  made  of 
modem  industrial  organisation,  including  the  development  of  the  great 
manufacturing  industries,  the  growth  of  corporations,  trusts,  and  monopoHes; 
the  history  and  problem  of  transportation ;  stock  and  prcMUce  exchanges ; 
relations  of  cstpital  and  labour ;  and  the  effect  of  modem  methods  of  business 
on  producer  and  consumer. 

4.  History  and  Theory  of  Money.  Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  financial  legislation  of  the  United  States.  The  practical  problems 
before  the  country  will  be  briefly  considered.  Modem  currency  standards 
in  operation  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  Advanced  Theory.  A  study  of  the  development  of  economic  theory. 
Assigned  readings  in  the  works  of  the  Classical  School,  especially  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  Mill,  and  in  the  UTitings  of  the  representatives  of  modem 
development,  Marshall,  Bohm-Bawerk,  Patten,  Clark,  and  others. 

Polttical  Science, 

This  work  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2  (The  State,  Elements  of  Politics) 
in  Dartmouth  College,  or  its  equivalent 

3.  American  Constitutional  Law.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  students 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United 
States,  both  federal  and  statal.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  American  political  institutions,  to  the  formation  of 
state  govemments,  and  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  to  its  text 

Sociology, 

This  work  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2  (Anthropology  and  Ethnology) 
in  Dartmouth  College,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Anthroi)ological  Geography.  This  considers  man  in  relation  to  his 
physical  environment,  as  determining  his  dispersal  over^he  face  of  the 
earth,  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  density  of  population.  It  traces  the  boxings 
of  the  natural  surroundings  upon  man's  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
and  follows  this  fundamental  and  necessary  adjustment  through  the  histoij 
of  the  family  and  the  state  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  economic 
life. 

4.  Social  Statistics  and  Applied  Sociology.  This  course  has  for  its 
foundation  an  inquiiy  into  the  chief  results  of  Vital  Statistics,  sudi  as 
birth  and  death  rates,  the  mortality  from  different  diseases,  and  under 
varying  social  and  climatic  conditions.  These  data  are  then  brought  into 
connection  with  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Social  Reform.  It  is  the  biologic^ 
side  of  social  life. 

Language, 

Students  will  be  expected  to  pursue  throughout  the  year  advanced  study 
in  two  or  three  modem  languages,  (German,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  wiU 
enter  upon  the  grade  of  work  which  their  previous  preparation  permits. 
These  courses  are  designed  to  j^ve  training  in  composition  and  conversation. 

Students  whose  equipment  in  one  or  more  of  these  languages  is  considered 
adequate  may  substitute  electives  chosen  from  the  Senior  courses  in  Dart- 
mouth College. 

English  Composition  and  Speaking, 
This  course  will  consist  in  part  of  training  in  business  forms  and  com- 
mercial correspondence,  in  part  in  the  discussion  of  current  questions  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  facility  and  skill  in  argument  and  public 
speaking. 
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SECOND  TEAR. 

Modem  Hutory  and  Diplomacy, 

3.  Modem  History.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  on  the  political 
history  of  Canada^  Mexico,  and  the  South  American  States,  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  special  emphasis  on  recent  developments  and  particular 
reference  to  the  phases  of  their  history  which  might  bear  on  their  relations 
with  thi^  country.  (Jnder  the  direction  of  the  instructor  the  students  will 
do  constructive  work  in  the  political  history  of  Europe  since  1878,  each 
student  covering  a  given  period  and  profiting  from  the  results  of  the  work 
of  other  students. 

4.  Diplomacy.  The  subject  of  this  course  will  be  the  business  of  inter- 
national negotiation,  and  while  necessarily  parallel  to  international  law,  it 
will  deal  with  that  subject  only  as  it  must,  and  in  an  incidental  way. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  ongin  and  evolution  of  modern  diplomacy: 
the  qualifications  and  methods  of  typical  modern  diplomats ;  the  coui*sc  ot 
certain  specially  noteworthy  negotiations  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
the  Venezuela  Case,  including  the  evolution  and  historv  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  the  organisation  of  American  and  foreign  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular services ;  principles  of  diplomatic  procedure ;  and  the  duties  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Gbvemment  for  its  agents  in  foreign  countries. 
Constructive  work  in  the  history  of  Europe  since  1878  will  be  done  by  the 
students. 

Business  Organisation  and  Management 

1.  Corporation  Finance.  Forms  of  investment  securities,  methods  of 
corporation  financiering,  consolidation,  bankruptcy,  receivership,  re- 
organisation, general  pnnciples  of  investment.  See  also  Course  1  (e) 
under  Transportation. 

2.  Money  Markets  and  Speculation.  Movements  of  mone}'  and  rates  of 
domestic  exchange.  New  York  as  a  financial  centre  and  the  influences 
affecting  interest  rates.  Note  and  bill  brokers.  Foreign  exchange  move- 
ments, including  a  study  of  the  English  money  market.  Panics,  si^s  of 
their  aporoach  and  the  methods  of  meeting  them.  Detailed  studv  of  stock 
and  produce  exchanges,  including  a  comparison  of  the  exchanges  of  England 
and  the  continental  countries. 

3.  Industrial  Resources  and  Industrial  Organisation.  Detailed  study  of 
the  important  raw  products  of  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of 
costs,  markets,  and  transportation  facilities.  Consideration  of  tne  more 
important  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  especially  iron  and 
steel.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  business  organisation  devised  for  the 
conduct  of  these  industries.  See  also  Course  1  (a)  under  Transportation 
and  Course  1  (b)  under  Finance  for  typical  instances  of  the  organ isatiou  of 
great  undertakings. 

4.  Accounting  and  Auditing.  Ceneral  orinciples  of  accounting.  Nature 
of  the  balance  sneet  and  determination  ot  what  constitutes  a  profit.  Ac- 
counting methods  of  corporations.  General  principles  of  auditing.  Theory 
of  depreciation  or  the  writing  off  of  diminisning  value.  Going  concerns  v, 
those  that  have  ceased  operations.  Economic  value  of  location.  See  also 
Course  1  under  Accounting.    * 

5.  Investments.  A  series  of  lectures  by  an  exiierienced  financier  on  the 
practical  handling  of  investments. 

Finance, 

1.  Banking,  (a)  Law.  Detailed  study  of  the  bank  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  typical  states,  and  of  generally  accepted  banking  practice, 
(b)  Organisation.  The  organisation  of  a  bank  for  business,  with  the  duties 
and  liabilities  of  its  officers  and  emplovees.  Comparative  study  of  national, 
state,  private,  and  savings  banks,  and  loan  and  trust  companies.  Clearing 
houses,  their  functions  and  administration,  (c)  Operation,  Practical 
methods  of  operation.  Forms  of  credit  transactions,  note  isues,  domestic 
exchange.    Comparative  study  of  English  and  continental  banks. 
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2.  Public  Finance.  Methods  of  public  administration.  Public  expen- 
diture and  revenue.  Relation  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  money 
market  in  the  insurance  of*  bonds  and  the  placing  of  deposits.  National, 
states  Aiid  municipal  debt  and  taxation.  Typical  states  and  municipalities 
will  be  carefully  studied. 

Transportaiicm, 

1.  Railroad  Service,  (a)  OrganiMUion,  The  organisation  of  a  railroad 
for  business,  with  a  discussion  of  the  duties  of  officers  and  employees, 
(b)  Operation,  Practical  methods  of  operation,  including  a  careful  study 
of  the  regulations  governing  all  forms  of  railrocid  service.  A  study  of  the 
traffic  department,  mcluding  systems  of  car  accounting.  Theories  of  rates 
and  metnods  of  forming  classifications  and  rate  sch^ules.  Fast  freight 
lines,  joint  rates,  and  various  forms  of  railroad  associations,  (c)  Accaunttng 
and  Avdiiing,  See  Courses  1  and  2  under  Accounting  and  Course  4  under 
Businecs  Organisation  and  Management,  (d)  Mechanics.  Study  of  the 
elements  of  railroad  construction  and  maintenance  and  their  costs.  Details 
(if  locomotives  and  cars,  their  use,  construction,  and  repair.  Modem 
mechanical  and  safety  devices,  including  brakes,  couplers,  signalling  sys- 
tei its,  and  the  like.  Purchasing  Department,  with  consideration  of  properties 
of  materials  and  railroad  supplies.  This  section  of  the  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  part  under  Course  G  (2nd  part)  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil 
Engineering,  under  the  title  "Economics  of  Location,  Construction,  and 
Mamtenance  of  Railways."  See  also  Course  3  under  Business  Organisation 
and  Management  for  railroad  materials  produced  by  iron  and  steel  industries, 
(e)  Management.  Competition,  discrimination,  pooling,  combination,  con- 
solidation, state  ownersnip  or  control.  See  also  Course  1  under  Business 
Organisation  and  Management. 

2.  Water  Transportation.  (Inland.)  (a)  Lakes  and  Rivers.  The  service 
as  a  competitor  of  railroads.  The  development  of  lake  traffic,  with  a  study 
of  modem  facilities.  The  deep  waterways  projects.  Decline  of  river  com- 
merce, (b)  Canals.  Their  economic  value  and  the  extent  of  their  use. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  projects  will  be  considered  in  Course  K  in  the  Thayer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  Foreign  Trade,  (a)  Economic  Geography.  A  survey  of  the  present 
economic  condition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  their  productSj 
resources,  and  routes  of  trade,  and  the  influence  of  physical  and  social 
causes  in  determining  that  condition.  Economic  phases  of  colonial  deve- 
lopment, (b)  Foreign  Exchange.  Theory  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
causes  that  determine  rates.  Methods  of  international  payment,  movements 
ol'  capital,  monetary  standards  of  foreign  countries  as  they  influence 
international  settlements,  (c)  Foreign  Vommerce  of  the  United  States. 
Development  of  ocean  shipping.  Export  and  import  trade  of  Uie  United 
States  and  its  competitive  relation  to  other  countries.  Tariff  conditions  of 
the  various  countries  and  other  forms  of  commercial  interference.  Com- 
mercial conventions  and  treaties.  See  also  Course  3  under  Business 
Organisation  and  Management  and  Course  2  under  Statistics. 

4.  Legal  Conditions  of  International  Trade.  A  series  of  lectures  which 
aim  to  present  the  practical  legal  aspects  of  international  dealing. 

Accounting. 

1.  Principles  of  Accounting.     A  series  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
ailroad  and  industrial  accounting  as  applied  to  financial  and  operating 

administration.    Methods  of  corporation  book-keeping  and  forms  of  financial 
organisation  and  management  briefly  considered. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Railroad  Statistics,  (a)  Revenue  and  Expenses, 
why  railroads  are  operated,  how  or^nised  and  administered,  and  the  relation 
of  accounting,  auditing,  and  statistics  to  operation.  General  plan  and 
technique  of  railroad  accounting,  (b)  Revenue  accoimting,  freight  and 
ticket.  How  the  money  is  collected  and  covered  into  the  treasury,  the 
safeguards  provided,  (c)  Disbursement  accounting,  stages  and  methods  ol 
authorisation,  checks  provided,  significance  of  the  different  certifications) 
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possibilities  of  fraud,  (d)  Stores  and  car  accounting,  various  syst.ems, 
watching  balances,  use  of  the  car  record  in  car  distribution,  car  mileage, 
clearing  nouses,  the  home  record,  the  foreign  record,  the  interchange  recoid. 
(e)  Statistics  oi  operation,  revenue  disbursement,  motive  power,  transpor- 
tation, and  maintenance  of  way.  Use  of  statistics  in  handling  a  property. 
(0  General  books,  ledger,  side  ledg^ers,  journal,  journal  entries,  accounts 
current,  general  balance  sheet,  oi^nisation  and  methods  of  the  accounting 
office,  tne  division  and  general  office,  the  shops,  the  storehouse,  the  station 
agency. 

Inmirance, 

Insurance.  A  series  of  lectures  designed  to  illustrate  the  practical 
workings  of  insurance  as  conducted  to-day  in  all  its  important  forms,  with 
special  reference  to  the  United  States.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
economic  conception  of  insurance,  its  history,  development,  problems,  and 
social  service,  attention  will  be  given  to  fire  and  casualty  insurance,  to 
employer's  liability  and  corporate  suretyship;,  but  special  study  will  be 
devoted  to  its  most  highly  developed  form  in  life  insmance.  This  will 
involve  consideration  of  fundamental  assumptions,  rate  making,  policy 
construction  J  varied  benefits,  field  management,  advertisements,  compen- 
sation, solicitation,  medical  selection,  practical  accounting,  investments, 
office-work,  corporate  mana^ment^  state  supervision,  insurance  law,  in 
surance  by  the  state.  A  critical  estimate  will  be  presented  of  the  leading 
theories  and  different  practices  related  to  these  questions^  the  object  being 
to  give  a  just  estimate  of  the  business,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
its  present  day  workings. 

Statistics. 

1.  History,  Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics.  A  course  in  statistical 
methods  and  results,  with  practical  work  in  investigation  and  tabulation. 
An  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  that  sovem  nx)up  actions  of  men. 
Sources  and  reliability  of  statistical  data.  The  methods  of  distinguishing 
true  and  false  inferences. 

2.  Studies  in  American  Statistics.  Critical  study  of  the  contributions  of 
statistics  to  our  knowledge  of  production,  bankin^r,  coinage,  prices,  wages, 
and  particularly  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Law  and  Political  Science, 

5.  Commercial  Law.  An  outline  of  the  law  of  real  property,  including 
deeds,  mortgages,  and  wills  ^  of  the  law  of  contracts  (Anson  on  Contracts) : 
of  negotiable  instruments  (Bigelow  on  Bills,  Notes,  and  Cheques);  of  personal 
{NToperty,  including  sales  and  bailments ;  of  agency,  carriers^  insurance,  and 
trustees. 

6.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Corporations.  A  course  of  lectures  treating 
of  legal  persons,  natural  and  artificial ;  causes  of  the  increase  of  artificisu 
persons  (corporations)  since  1763,  and  the  consequent  develo{)ment  of  cor- 
poration law;  distinction  between  partnerships  and  corporations;  modes 
of  forming  corporations  ;  inviolability  of  charters  ;  powers  of  corporations 
and  their  officers  and  agents  \  fiduciary  relations  of  their  officers  and  agents ; 
rights  of  stockholders ;  relation  of  stockholders  to  each  other ;  issue  of  stock 
and  rights  of  creditors ;  industrial  trusts. 

7.  International  Law.  This  course  is  historical  and  explanatory  of  present 
international  relations.  It  treats  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  rules 
that  generally  govern  the  intercourse  of  modem  civilised  states,  and  specified 
topics  of  present  interest^  such  as  the  effects  of  annexation  upon  international 
obligations  recent  cases  of  intervention,  The  Hague  Conference,  contraband 
of  war,  ana  continuous  voyages. 

8.  Politics  and  Administration.  A  stud^  of  American  political  parties 
since  1873 ;  their  organisation  and  increasingly  centralised  control ;  their 
policies,  and  methods  chosen  for  executing  them;  existing  electoral 
machinery,  its  practical  working  and  defects ;  some  proposed  remedies. 
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Ad/ministration, 

1.  Municii)al  Administration.  A  series  of  lectures  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  municipal  policy  will  be  traced  with  regard  both  to  the  forms  and 
the  aims  of  municipal  government.  The  town  meeting,  the  town  council, 
the  city  system,  and  metropolitan  administration  will  be  considered  in  their 
constitutional  bearings  and  in  their  practical  operation.  A  comparison  of 
typical  citv  charters,  American  and  foreign,  will  be  made,  llie  proper 
spnere  of  the  municipality  will  be  considered  •  first,  in  its  traditional  function 
as  protector  of  person  and  property ;  secondly,  in  the  extension  of  its  func- 
tions to  include  the  control  of  public  utilities,  the  education  of  the  electorate, 
and  the  care  of  the  dependent  classes.  The  lecturer  will  discuss  the  causes 
of  municipal  corruption,  especially  as  found  in  economic  conditions,  and 
will  trace  the  relation  between  municipal  reform  and  social  reform  in 
generaL 

2.  Public  Administration.  See  Course  4  under  Modem  History  and 
Diplomacy,  Course  2  under  Finance,  and  Course  8  under  Law  and  Political 
Science. 

Demography  and  Social  Institutums. 

5.  Demography.  This  is  a  study  of  Population  or  the  units  of  all  forms 
of  social  life.  It  involves  a  consideration  of  the  economic  value  of  various 
nations  and  peoples  as  producers  and  consumers  of  commodities.  This  is 
followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  social  groups  or  classes  into  which 
population  tends  to  fall,  both  those  involved  in  the  social  division  of  labour 
and  those  which  have  a  more  natural  basis. 

6.  The  Psychology  of  Men  in  Association.  Social  phenomena  are  here 
viewed  from  the  subjective  side  and  interj^reted  as  modifications  of  the 
individual  mind  due  to  contact.  Human  institutions  are  treated  as  an 
expression  of  the  spiritual  life  of  men.  Public  opinion  is  analysed  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  interpret  sympathetically  trade  unionisin,  mass  and 
class  feeling,  and  all  important  group  aspirations  and  rivalries.  Social 
problems  raised  by  racial  contact  are  taken  up,  and  the  adaptation  of 
political  and  social  life  to  the  peculiar  psychic  condition  of  each  people. 
This  is  the  study  of  the  social  environment,  as  expressing  the  mind  of  the 
individual  and  in  turn  modifying  it 

Language, 

The  work  in  Language  will  be  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first  year. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  pursue  throughout  the  year  the  study  of  one 
of  the  three  modern  languages,  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

Language  clubs  will  be  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  for 
practice  in  conversation.  As  in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  an  elective  may 
ce  substituted  when  a  student's  language  training  is  deemed  adequate. 

Thesis, 

A  thesis  may  be  required  embodying  original  research  and  representing 
work  in  the  fisld  of  study  which  the  student  has  been  especially  pursuing. 
The  thesis  is  to  be  prepared  during  the  last  Semester,  and  will  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  course  of  fifty-four  exercises. 

Expenses, 

The  tuition  is  the  same  as  in  the  College,  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
per  year,  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Semester,  and  the 
other  half  on  March  10  succeeding.  The  scholai-ships  provided  for  under- 
graduates are  not  available  for  students  of  the  Tuck  School,  except  in  so 
far  as  such  students  may  be  pursuing  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the 
school  as  Seniors  in  Dartmouth  College. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  will  vary  from  $275  to  $550  i>er  year,  the  most 
important  variable  elements  being  room-rent  and  board.  The  College 
donnitories  are  open  to  students  of  the  School. 
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Fachjtibs. 

The  headquarters  of  the  School  will  be  the  Hubbard  House,  which  will 
contain  reading  rooms  provided  with  all  periodical  literature  pertinent  to 
the  work,  and  with  seminary  rooms  containing  the  necessary  books,  docu- 
ments, and  reports  for  the  furtherance  of  investigation.  The  general  library 
in  Wilaon  Hall  will  be  available,  and  its  equipment  along  the  lines  of  work 
in  the  School  will  be  made  more  complete  and  exhaustive  as  the  demand 
for  these  facilities  increases. 

Cbbtification. 

Examinations  will  be  held  regularly  at  the  close  of  each  Semester,  and 
additional  examinations  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  department  concerned.  The  certification  of  the  School  wiU  be  given 
only  to  those  students  who  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  as  to  their  fitness, 
either  by  a  final  examination  or  by  the  defence  of  a  thesis.  For  further 
information  address 

Frank  H.  Dixon,  *S'ecreeary, 

Hanover,  K.H.* 


APPENDIX  Q. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


Announcement  of  the 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION    IN    HISTORY   AND 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 

AND  OP  THE  Combined  Course  in  Collegiate  and  Law  Studies, 

THE  Course  in  Higher  Commercial  Education,  the  Course  in 

Public  Adbonistration,  1901-1902  (Extract). 

List  of  Instructors. 

L—Rbsidbnt  Instructors  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science, 
AND  the  Arts. 

A, — Instructori  whoie  principal  toork  lies  in  History  and  Political 

Science ' 
James  B.  Angell,  LL,T>,,Fresidentf 
Henry  C.  Adams,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Finance. 
Richard  Hudson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History. 
Andrew    C.    McLaughlm,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  American 

History. 
Fred  M.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Jimior  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Earle  W.  Dowe,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 
Charles  H.  Cooley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
John  A.  Fairlie,  Vh.D.^ssistantProfessor  of  Administrative  Law. 
Edward  D.  Jones,  Ph-D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comme^'ce  and 

Industry. 
Arthur  L.  Cross,  Vh.!)..  Instructor  in  History. 
Duran  W.  Springer,  B.S.,  Lecturer  on  the  Science  of  Accf/unts. 
Harlow  S.  Person,  A.M.,  Instructvng  Fellow  in  Economics. 
Andrew  H.  Wood,  Assistam>t  in  History. 
Theo.  J.  Zimmerman,  Fellow  in  Ameitcan  History. 


*  The  announcement  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  for  1902-3,  has  been  received 
by  the  Board  of  Education  Library  as  this  goes  to  press. 
t  Lecturer  on  InteniatioDal  Law. 
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K—In8truct(yr8  whose  principal  toork  lies  outside  of  History  and 
Political  Science. 

Henry  S.  Carhart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Phydcs, 
Robert  M.  Wenley,  Sc.D.,  D.Plul.,  LL.D.,  Profetmr  of  Philosophy. 
Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Joseph  H.  Drake,  Ph.D.,  Assistami,  Profesmr  of  Latin. 
S.  Lawrence  Bigelow,    Ph.D.,    Assistant   Professor   of  General 
Chemistry. 

IL— RKsroENT   Instructoes   in   Other   Dbpartmbnts   op  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Jerome  C.  Knowlton,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Marshall  Professor  of  Law. 
Floyd  R.  Mechem,  A.M.,  Tappan  Professor  of  Law. 
Otto  Kirchner,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Victor  H.  Lane,  C.E^  LL.B.,  Fletcher  Professor  of  Law. 
Horace  L.  Wilgus,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,  LL.D^  Professor   of  Hygiene   and 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

Special  CoMmTTEEs  in  Charge  op  the  Combined  Course  in  Col- 
legiate AND  Law  Studies. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin.  Harry  B.  Hutchins. 

F.  M.  Taylor.  Floyd  R.  Mechem. 

Alfred  tf.  Lloyd. 

Special  Committee  in  Charge  of   the  Course   in    Higher   Com- 
mercial Education,  and  in  Pubuc  Administration. 

Henry  C.  Adams.  Andrew  C.  ^klcLaughlin, 

Richard  Hudson.  Fred  M.  Taylor. 

Floyd  R.  Mechem.  Charles  H.  Cooley. 


General  Statement. 


Instruction  in  History  and  Political  Science  in  the  Universihr  of 
Michigan  is  organised  to  meet  the  many  and  varied  ends  for  which  students 
may  pursue  studies  along  these  lines.  It  includes  studies  in  Historv 
and  Government,  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  in  Commerce  cmd 
Industry^  in  Sociology,  in  International  Law,  in  Commercial  Law,  in  the 
Application  of  Science  to  Industry,  and  in  other  allied  subjects.  The 
purpose  of  this  Announcement  is  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  general 
aims  of  the  instruction  in  this  group  of  studies,  as  also  of  the  principles 
which  control  their  administration. 

History. 

The  purijose  of  the  work  in  History  is  to  provide  for  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  study  of  history,  and  for  adequate  training  in  the  critical 
and  constructive  use  of  the  historical  method  of  investigation.  The  place 
which  history  holds  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  requires  the 
Departments  of  History  to  co-operate  with  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  adjust  the  courses  of  instruction  which  they  offer  to  the 
needs  of  all  students,  in  whatever  line  of  work  they  may  be  interested. 
The  needs  of  students  who  find  their  chief  interest  in  language,  literature, 
philosophy,  or  science,  are  held  in  mind  in  the  adjustment  of  this  work,  as 
well  as  those  who  devote  themselves  primarily  to  the  study  of  political  and 
social  science.  The  courses  offered  in  history  are  as  comprehensive  as  the 
considerations  thus  suggested.  Some  of  these  are  designed  to  give  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  and  of  the  temporary 
conditions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Others,  more  special  in  character,  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  comparatively  limited  fields  of  investigation,  or  to 
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work  in  which  the  element  of  research  predominates.  These  more  special 
courses  comprise  the  higher  work  in  history.  Thev  are  designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  history  and  political 
science,  and  for  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  specialising  along  these 
lines. 

Political  Science. 

Under  the  phrase  political  science  is  included  a  large  number  of 
courses  upon  divers  topics  which  have  for  their  chief  purpose  to 
familiarise  the  student  with  established  political,  industrial  ana  social 
institutions,  and  to  cultivate  the  ^wer  of  critical  analysis  and  comparison. 
All  of  these  courses  rest  upon  history,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
conform  to  the  historical  method  of  presentation.  Under  the  system  of 
free  elections  which  obtains  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  these  courses 
may  be  followed  as  the  m^or  part  of  a  general  education,  or  as  the  minor 
part  of  an  education  devoted  primarily  to  some  other  group  of  studies,  and 
when  pursued  in  this  manner  their  administration  conforms  to  the  general 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
and  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Courees  in  Political  Science  may  also  be  regarded  as  technical  or  semi- 
professional  in  character,  and  may  be  followed  by  students  as  preparatory 
to  some  chosen  profession  or  (^eer.  When  so  followed  their  administra- 
tion is  brought  under  the  direction  of  special  committees,  whose  chief 
service  it  is  to  arrange  a  programme  of  study  pertinent  to  the  peculiar 
purpose  held  in  mind.  This  phase  of  organisation  is  somewhat  new  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  for  that  reason  is  made  the  occasion  of  special 
comment. 

Special  Courses. 

Among  the  technical  or  semi-professional  aims  of  instruction  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  mention  may  be  made  of  preparation  for 
the  social  phase  of  pastoral  work  ;  for  that  broad  line  of  duties  suggested 
by  the  phrase  philanthropic  service  ;  for  the  career  of  a  newspaper  writer, 
so  far  as  that  implies  insight  into  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions ; 
for  the  various  specialised  branches  of  public  service:  for  the  teaching 
of  history  and  political  science ;  for  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  for  the 
higher  grades  of  a  business  career. 

In  the  case  of  students  preparing  themselves  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
for  commerce,  and  for  public  administration,  special  courses  have  been 
orgmised,  known  respectively  as — 

The  Combined  Course  in  Collegiate  and  Law  Studies. 

The  Course  in  Higher  Commercial  Education,  and 

The  Course  in  Public  Administration. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, see  pages  402-405. 

Relation  to  Other  Depabtmbnts  op  Instruction. 

Among  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  students  who  pursue  History  and 
Political  Science  because  of  their  technical  or  semi-professional  character, 
is  the  [opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  in  other  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  other  branches  of  study.  The  Department  of  Law  offers 
many  courses  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  commerce  and  of  public 
admmistration.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  provides  in- 
struction in  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  for  those  who  desire  to  specialise 
in  municipal  administration.  Special  lectures  for  the  commercial  and 
social  application  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  given  by  the  members  of 
the  scientific  department.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  marked  advantages 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  that  all  departments  of  the  University  are 
domiciled  upon  the  same  campus,  and  that  under  appropriate  restrictions 
all  the  work  of  the  University  is  available  for  all  student^ 

The  Libraries. 

The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains  114.R74  volumes  and 
1,718  maps.     Included  in  this  library  is  the  Parsons  Library  of  Political 
Economy   composed  of  4,325  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.     This  was 
ft348  2  K  2 
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the"  working  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Heinrich  Rau,  of  Heidelberg 
University,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the  economic  literature  of  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  century  just  passed.  Among  the  historical  books 
recently  given  to  the  University  may  be  mentioned  the  Stevens  Facsimiles 
presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit,  and  the  historical  library 
of  the  late  Alpheus  Felch,  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1846-47,  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan,  1847-53. 

The  Law  Library  contains  18,000  volumes.  Its  collection  of  statutes 
and  codes  is  of  special  importance  to  students  in  history  and  political 
science. 

The  Political  Science  Club. 

The  Political  Science  Club  is  composed  of  the  instructors  and  advanced 
students  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Economy.  It  meets 
alternate  Wednesday  evenings,  and  devotes  its  sessions  to  reviews  of 
important  articles  and  books,  and  to  papers,  addresses,  and  informal 
discussions  upon  topics  of  special  interest  to  students  of  history  and 
political  science. 

Courses  op  Instruction  Offered  by  the  Historical  and  Political 
Science  Group  together  with  some  Allied  Courses. 

History.* 

1.  The  General  History  of  Europe,  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  Four  hours.  Lectures.  Af.,  IV  F,,  at  8.  Quiz  on  lectures  and 
reading.  Uour$  of  quiz  secttonSy  of  which  several  will  be  forrmedy  to  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor.    Assistant  Professor  Dow  and  assistant 

2.  The  General  History  of  Europe,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Four  hours.  Lectures,  if.,  TT.,  F.,  at  8.  Quiz  on  lectures  and 
reading.  Hours  of  quiz  sections^  of  which  several  wul  be  formed,  to  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor.    Assistant  Professor  Dow  and  assistant. 

3.  The  General  History  of  England,  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VI U, 
Three  hours.  Lectures.  Tu.,  Th,,  at  9.  Quiz  on  lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Hours  of  quiz  sections,  of  which  several  will  be  formed,  to  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor.    Dr.  Cross. 

4.  The  General  History  of  England,  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII, 
Three  horns.  Lectures.  Tu.,  Tk,  at  9.  Quiz  on,  lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Hours  of  quiz  sections,  of  which  several  will  be  formed,to  be 
arranged  with  instructor.    Dr.  Cross. 

Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

2.  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  Four  hours.  Lectures,  M,,  W.,  F,, 
at  IL  Quiz,  W.,  Sec.  I.,  at  2 ;  Sec  II.,  at  3  ;  Th,,  Sec.  III.,  at  10 ;  Sec.  IV., 
at  3  ;  F,,  Sec  V.,  at  2.     A  sixth  quiz  section  is  usually  formed.    Professor 

This  course  is  introductory  to  all  other  courses  in  political  economy. 
The  weeklj;  quiz  covers  both  the  lectures  and  some  standard  text  announced 
at  the  bemnmng  of  the  semester.  The  ground  covered  in  the  lectures 
includes  the  usual  topics.  Production,  Exchange,  and  Distribution ;  but 
Public  Fmance  will  be  reserved  for  a  special  course  (4). 

3.  History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society.  Lectures  and  quiz. 
Three  hours.  Lectures,  Tu,,  Th.,  at  11.  Quiz,  W  Sec.  I.,  at  11;  Sec  H., 
at  1  :  J/.,  bee.  III.,  at  1.  Other  quiz  sections  will  be  arranged,  if  required. 
Professor  Adams. 

Course  3  embraces  a  study  of  the  history  of  English  industrial  society 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed  to  show  how 
modern  mdustnal  customs  and  rights  came  into  existence.  It  is  desirable 
that  It  should  be  preceded  by  Course  2  in  Political  Economy,  and  by 
a  study  of  English  history. 

•Of  the  26  courses  offered  in  History  only  those  are  quoted,  which  form 
part  of  the  Course  m  Higher  Commercial  Education,— P.T.H. 
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4.  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Finance.  M.,  IT.,  F,y  Sec  I.,  at  11 ; 
Sec.  IL,  at  3.    Professor  Taylor. 

Finance  as  here  used  is  not  concerned  with  Money  or  Banking,  but  treats 
of  Riblic  Expenditure,  Public  Revenue,  and  Public  Credit. 

4a.  Public  Finance.  Advanced  Course.  Tu.,  Th.^  at  2.  Professor 
Adams. 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  supplemental  to  Course  4,  which  deals 
with  the  principles  of  finance.  Course  4a  is  devoted  rather  to  the  more 
concrete  side.  It  includes  chiefly  a  comparative  study  of  financial  legis- 
lation and  administration  among  the  leading  nations.  For  the  current 
year  the  course  will  be  combined  with  Course  17.  The  instructor  reserve* 
the  right  to  restrict  the  number. 

5.  Problems  in  Political  Economy.  Lectures  and  quiz.  Fou/r  howrt. 
Lectures,  if.,  TT.,  F,,  at  2.  Quiz,  Tu.,  Sec.  I.,  at  1 ;  Sec.  IL,  at  2 ;  Sec* 
III.,  at  3.    ftofessor  Adams. 

[Course  5  (which  alternates  with  Course  5a,  and  is  not  given  in  1901-2), 
treats  in  a  cursory  manner  current  problems  in  i)olitical  economy.  The 
problems  studied  are  as  follows :  The  Immigration  Problem,  Industrial 
Crises,  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  The  Railway  Problem,  The  Municipal 
or  Trust  Problem,  and  Taxation.  It  is  designed  as  a  supplement  to 
Course  2,  by  which  it  must  be  preceded.] 

6a.  Social  and  Industrial  Reforms.    Lectures  and  quiz.    Four  ?umr$. 

Course  5a  (which  alternates  with  Course  5)  treats  in  a  cursory  manner 
of  those  social  reforms  forced  upon  society  by  the  industrial  development 
of  the  past  century.  The  special  problems  studied  are  the  following :  Co- 
operation, Profit-sharing,  Conmiunism,  Socialism,  Factory  Legislation, 
Working  Men's  Insurance,  Trades  Unions,  and  Industrial  Federation.  It 
is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  Course  2,  by  which  it  must  be  preceded. 

[6.  Transportation  Problems.  Lectures  and  qui?.  Lectures,  J/.,  IT.,  at 
2.    Quiz  on  assigned  reading  and  lectures,  /l,  at  2.    Professor  Adams. 

Course  6  (which  alternates  with  Course  6a,  and  is  not  given  in  1901-2) 
considers  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of  modern  transportation, 
traces  the  development  of  railway  transportation  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  more  important  European  countries,  discusses  the  administrative  and 
le^lative  organisation  of  railway  systems,  studies  the  history  of  the 
railway  problems  of  the  United  States,  and  pays  especial  attention  to  the 
experiment  of  control  of  railways  through  commissions.  This  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  advanced,  semi-professional  courses.] 

6a.  Administration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Industries.    Lectures  and 

?uiz.    Lectures,  M.^  W.y  at  2.    Quiz  upon  assigned  reading  and  lectures, 
%  at  2.    Professor  Adams. 

Course  6a  (which  alternates  with  Course  6)  undertakes  an  analysis  of 
industrial  organisation  primarily  from  the  administrative  point  of  view. 
It  considers  the  history  and  social  significance  of  rapid  transit  in  cities  and 
other  quasi-public  industries,  both  public  and  private.  It  studies  railway 
administration  under  public  as  well  as  private  ownership,  and  makes 
a  special  investigation  into  the  history,  organisation,  and  administration  of 
the  post  oflSce  department  of  this  and  other  countries.  This  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  advanced,  semi-professional  courses. 

8.  Theory  and  History  of  Money.    Tu,,  Th.,  at  11.    Professor  Taylor. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  will  be  occupied  with  a  fuller  study  of  special 
topics  than  is  possible  in  Course  2.  Among  these  will  be  the  Value  of 
Money,  the  Theory  of  the  Standard  and  the  Regulation  of  Paper  Money. 
The  second  half  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  money, 
particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Oa.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  Tu,,  Th.,  at  11.  Professor 
Taylor. 

Like  Course  9^  this  course  will  break  into  two  parts  devoted  respectively 
to  theory  and  history.    Among  the  topics  consiaered  lyill  be  the  Nature 
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and   Social  Functions  of  Banking,  the  Natural  Laws  of  Banking  Phe- 
nomena, Systems  of  Regulation,  £c. 

12.  Economic  Theory.  Advanced  Course.  Tu.,  Th,^  at  2.  Professor 
Taylor. 

Ingram's  History  of  Political  Economy  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
course,  but  much  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  masterpieces. 

12a.  Economic  Theory.  Advanced  Course.  TV.,  7%.,  at  2.  History 
of  opinion  on  leading  problems.  The  work  will  be  conducted  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  seminary.    Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

13.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics.  7%.,  at  10.  Assistant 
Professor  Cooley. 

This  course  treats  statistics  as  a  method  of  social  research,  an  instrument 
important  not  only  to  economists  and  statisticians,  but  also  to  all  who  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  to  understand  or  criticise  current  social  and  political 
discussion.  The  class  read  Majo-Smith's  Statistics  and  Sociology,  and,  in 
addition,  each  member  is  assigned  an  exercise  intended  to  afford  some 
practice  in  collating  statistical  material  and  presenting  it  in  tabular  and 
graphical  form.    Advanced  students  only  are  allowed  to  elect  the  course. 

14.  Seminary  in  Economics.  Two  hours^  arranged  with  instructor. 
Professor  Adams. 

The  subject  to  be  investigated  is  Labour  Organisations.  Webb's 
"  History  of  Trade  Unionism  "  will  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  of  this 
investigation. 

17.  Seminary  in  Finance.  Ttoo  hon/rs.  Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 
Professor  Adams. 

The  subiect  to  be  investi^ted  is  Local  and  State  Taxation.  A  few 
lectures  will  be  given  by  the  instructor  on  the  Classification  of  Financial 
Systems.    This  course  will  be  combined  for  the  current  year  with  4a. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

29.  Commercial  Geography  of  the  Extractive  Industries.  Lectures  and 
topical  reports.  J/.,  IT.,  F,^  at  3.  First  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  technical  and  trade  conditions 
which  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  chief  extractive  industries, 
such  as  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining. 

30.  Commercial  Gteography  of  the  Manufacturing  Industries.  Lectures 
and  topical  reports  J/.,  IF.,  F,^  at  3.  Second  semester.  Assistant 
Professor  Jones. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  above  course,  and  presents  the  chief  tech- 
nical processes  and  trade  relations  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

31.  The  Resources  and  Extractive  Industries  of  the  United  States. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Jf.,  IT.,  F.^  at  11.  First  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

A  study  of  the  natural  and  social  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  chief  extractive  industries  to  determine  their  location,  present  condition, 
and  relations  to  each  other. 

32.  The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  i¥.,  IF.,  F,^  at  11.  Second  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

The  evolution,  present  location,  and  condition  of  our  chief  manufacturing 
industries  will  be  presented,  and  the  relations  of  these  industries  to  one 
another,  to  sources  of  raw  materials,  transportation,  and  market  facilities, 
and  foreign  trade. 

33.  The  Distributive  and  Regulative  Industries  of  the  United  States. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M.,  W,y  F,^  at  11.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

[This  course,  which  alternates  with  Course  34  (not  given  in  1901-2) 
will  include  a  description  of  the  various  methods  of  marking  goods,  of  the 
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classifications,  grades^  brands,  and  trade  marks  employed,  and  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  jobbmg,  <fec.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  those  private 
organisations,  not  connected  with  money  and  banking,  which  guide  and 
control  the  industrial  process,  such  as  trade  associations  and  trade  papers, 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  stock  and  produce  exchanges, 
national  and  export  associations,  museums  and  expositions.] 

34.  Technique  of  Foreign  Trade,  if.,  W.,  F.,  at  11.  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

[This  course  alternates  with  Course  33  (not  given  in  1901-2).  It  treats 
of  the  supply  and  demand  areas  of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the 
chief  articles  of  international  trade.  It  comprises  a  studj'  of  the  documents, 
regulations,  and  customary  procedure  of  foreign  trade,  including  methods 
of  selling  goods  in  foreign  countries,  shipping  routes,  customary  packages, 
weights  and  measures,  tariffs,  export  bounties,  commercial  treaties,  ana 
foreign  industrial  legislation.] 

36.  European  Commercial  Geography.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
Tu.,  Th,y  at  11.    Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

A  presentation  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  chief  European 
states,  particular  emphasis  being  laid  upon  openings  for  American  trade. 

36.  American  Trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  iA,  ir., 
at  10.    Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

This  course  (not  given  in  1901-2)  will  include  a  statement  of  the  resources 
and  industries  of  the  countries  mentioned,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
present  and  probable  future  trade  of  the  United  States  with  them. 

37.  Science  of  Accounts.    Tu,^  Th,^  at  11.    Mr.  Springer. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  that  phase  of 
administrative  management  which  has  been  staled  "  the  vital  element  of 
business.'^  It  assumes  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  bookkeeping.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  methods  used  by  auditors 
in  conductmg  investigations,  illustrations  from  the  business  world  forming 
the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Considerable  time  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  essential  data  concerning  the  various  lines  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  must  be  furnished  to  the  financier  by  the 
accountant  in  order  that  correct  deductions  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  business  under  discussion,  and  the  means  which  must  be 
taken  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

38.  History  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  Tu,^  Th,^  at  11.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bigelow. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  and  of  the  course  in  General  Chemistry  which 
is  required  for  its  election,  is  to  familiarise  students  with  the  significance 
of  chemistry  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  to  enable  the  factory 
mana^r  to  understand  the  reports  of  laboratory  experts.  He  learns 
chemical  nomenclature,  chemical  laws  and  principles,  and  something  of  the 
purpose  of  chemical  tests  and  investigations,  in  the  general  course  given  by 
the  Chemical  Department  as  introductory  to  further  study.  In  the  present 
course  he  learns  of  the  manner  in  which  chemical  principles  have  been 
applied  in  the  development  of  chemical  technique,  ana  prepares  himself  to 
judge  intelligently  proposals  for  the  further  application  of  such  principles. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1901-2,  because  no  class  is  yet  prepared 
to  profit  by  it  Course  35,  European  Commercial  Geography,  will  be 
•substituted  for  it. 

39.  History  of  Industrial  Physics.    Tu,^  Th.y  at  11.    Professor  Carhart. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  that  of  Course  38, 
History  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  The  course  in  Physics  preparatory  to 
this  course  is  IM,  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Light,  and  2M,  Heat  and 
Electricity.    This  course  is  not  given  in  1901-2. 
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40.  Thesis  Seminary.  Tu^  7-9.  Professors  Adams  and  Taylor  and 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

This  seminary  is  confined  to  students  in  the  course  in  Higher  Com- 
mercial Education.  Its  chief  purpose  Lb  to  hear  reports  from  such  students 
as  are  required  to  present  a  thesis  for  graduation.  It  will  also  be  made  the 
occasion  of  lectures  from  men  not  regularly  connected  with  the  academic 
stafif  of  the  University,  in  which  case  all  students  enrolled  in  the  course  in 
Higher  (Commercial  Eaucation  will  be  expected  to  attend. 


Genebal  and  Commebcial  Law. 

41.  Commercial  Law. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  course  to  instruct  students  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  law,  so  far  as  these  principles  pertain  to  the  ordinary  activities 
of  busmess  life.  It  is  a  three-hour  course  throughout  the  year,  comprising 
two  lectures  and  one  quiz  upon  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  each  weef. 
The  topics  covered  by  tnis  course  are  as  follows : 

a.  First  Semester. 

Elementary  Law  (six  lectures).    Professor  Mechem. 
Contracts  (twelve  lectures).    Professor  Knowlton. 
Agency  (eight  lectures).    Professor  Mechem. 
Swes  (ten  lectures).    Professor  Lane. 

h.  Second  Semester. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  (eight  lectures).    Professor  Lane. 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  (eight  lectures).    Professor 

Partnership '(eight  lectures).    Professor  Mechem. 
Corporations  (twelve  lectures).    Professor  Wilgus. 

Public  Corporations.  Tufo  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Lectures. 
Professor  Knowlton. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  One  howr  a  week.  Second  semester. 
Text-book,  accompanied  by  oral  expositions.    Professor  Mechem. 

Taxation.    One  howr  a  week.    Second  semester.    Professor  Mechem. 

Public  Officers.    One  hour  a  week.    First  semester.    Professor  Mechem. 

Private  International  Law.  Two  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Kirchner. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  noted  above,  the  lectures  on  the 
following  topics  are  open  to  students  in  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial 
Education : — 

Insurance,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bigelow. 

Mining  Law,  Mr.  Clayberg. 

Patent  Law,  Mr.  Walker. 

Copyright  Law  and  Trademarks,  Mr.  Heed. 

Railway  Law,  Professor  Knowlton. 


The  Coubse  in  Higher  Commercial  Education. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  special  training  in  the  construction 
and  organisation  of  modern  industry  and  commerce.  While  placing  special 
stress  upon  what  is  technical  or  professional  in  a  course  i>reparatory  to  a 
business  career,  ample  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  history. 
langua|;e,  science,  and  other  lines  of  study  which  contribute  to  a  general 
education.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  education  equal  in  scope 
and  mental  discipline  to  any  which  the  University  offers. 

The  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  covers  three  years  of 
systematic  instruction.  The  time  for  enrolment,  in  the  case  of  candidates 
for  a  degree,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  University  residence 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who 
conform  to  the  general  requirements  of  graduation,  at  the  close  of  two 
years'  enrolment  in  this  Special  Course  (that  is,  after  the  fourth  year 
of  residence  in  the  University) ;  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
close  of  the  third  yea^s  enrolment. 

Students  who  propose  entering  upon  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial 
Education  should  aevote  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence  in  the 
Universi^  to  collegiate  studies  and  to  studies  preparatory  to  this  Special 
course.  It  is  desirable  that  such  students  should  complete  before  the  close 
of  their  second  year  of  residence  the  courses  offer^  in  Mediseval  and 
Modern  History,  and  in  En^sh  History  (Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4).  The 
course  in  the  History  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Society,  and  the 
course  in  the  Elements  of  Political  Economv  (Political  Economy,  Courses 
2  and  3),  should  also  be  completed.  Otner  preparatorv  courses  are 
required  for  the  election  of  certain  of  the  advanced  technical  courses. 
Students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  course 
in  Higher  Commercial  Ekiucation  at  the  time  they  enter  the  University,  in 
order  that  the  work  of  the  first  and  the  second  year  may  be  adjusted 
properly. 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  course  in  Higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion will  be  expected  to  elect  ten  hours  a  week  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  in  cnarge,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  residence 
in  the  University,  six  hours  a  week  being  left  for  general  elections.  In 
the  fifth,  or  Graduate  year,  the  committee  will  claim  the  entire  time 
of  the  student. 

The  following  programme  is  presented  as  suggesting  the  most  appro- 
priate order  of  elections : 


THIRD  YEAR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


■---'•■ 
FIBST     SEMESTER.. 

COUBSB. 

INSTRUOIOB. 

flOURS. 

Social  Mid  Indastiial  Reforms  •       .       .       -       . 
Commerolal  Gecgnpliy  of  the  Extnctive  Indnati  ies 

Prof  eeeor  AdamB .... 
Aislstant  Profeeeor  Jonee  • 
Professor  Taylor  .... 

4 
8 

2 

7 

inOOT/  Ulu  UMBWnJ  <M  OLOnwj    - 

General  SlectkiDB 

•              •              •              • 

10 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

COVRSK. 

IKOTRUCT^B. 

H0UB8. 

Professor  Taylor  .... 
Assbtant  Professor  Jones  • 

Professor  Taylor 
Assistant  ProfesAor  Cooley  • 

S 

H 

2 

1 

PCWuCc  W  S  UIMICO         .           -           *           -            .           -           - 

Commercial  Geography  of  the  Manofacturlog  In* 
doetiiei. 

Theory  and  Histonr  Of  Banking        .       .      .      . 

J 

7 

licnsraj  jsaeCbionB       ... 

t 

IC 
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FOURTH  YEAR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


FIRST    SBBIESTER. 


00UB8B. 

ISSTRUCTOR. 

HODBS 

Problems  In  FoUtlctl  Economy*       .... 

RMonroei  and  Extractive  Indoitries  of  the  United 
Statee. 

Commercial  Law 

Sdenee  of  Aocoonta  .... 

General  Election! 

Profeaaor  Adams  .... 
Assistant  Professor  Jones  • 

Prof essors  of  the  Law  Facolty  • 
Mr.  springer        .... 

4 
S 

8 
t 
4 

10 

*  Not  given  In  1901-t ;  alternate  with  Social  and  Industrial  Eeforms. 


SECOND    SBMB8TEIL 


COUBSl. 

INSTBUOTOR. 

Hours. 

Adminbtration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Indnstrieti 
The  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  • 

Commercial  Law        -       -^ 

History  of  Industrial  Chemistryt     .... 
General  Elections 

Professor  Adams  .... 
At  sistant  Professor  Jones  • 
Professors  of  Law  Faculty  • 
Assistant  Professor  Bigelow 

8 
8 
8 
2 

6 

16 

t  European  Commercial  Geography  will  be  substituted  for  this  course  in  1901-2. 


FIFTH  YEAR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 


COURSI. 


Instructor. 


The  Distributive  and  Regulative  Industries  of  tlie 
United  States. 


Technique  of  Foreign  Trade      .... 

The  Money  Market  { 

Labour  Laws  of  tke  United  States  and  Europe  $ 
Thesis  Seminary  • 


Assistant  Professor  Jones 


Professor  Taylor  - 


Hours. 


Professors  Adams,  Taylor,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 


8 

8 

2 
2 
2 


X  Including  the  study  uf  foreign  exchanges  and  the  speculative  market. 
\  For  the  current  year  the  lectures  of  thb  course  will  be  included  lu  "  Social  and  Indnstrial 
Reforms." 
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SECOND    SBMBSrSB. 


CODRSS. 

INSTRUOTOB. 

Hours . 

Transportation  Problems* 

*         • 

. 

Professor  Adams  • 

• 

S 

Baropean  Commercial  (Geography    • 

M                               • 

• 

Assistant  Professor  Jones  • 

• 

S 

American  Trade    with  China,  Japan, 
Philippines. 

and 

the 

Assistant  Professor  Jones  - 

• 

2 

History  of  Indostrial  Physics   • 

• 

- 

Prof  esv>r  Carhart 

« 

2 

Bosiueas  Organisation 

Thesis  ftfiminftrv           ••*•.. 

m                   • 

- 

m                             m                            m                            m 

Professors  Adams,  Taylor, 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

• 

and 

2 
2 

*  Not  given  in  1901-2 ;  alternate  with  Administration  of  Corporate  and  Public  Industries. 


APPENDIX  R. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHAMBER 

OF    COMMERCE    OF    THE   STATE    OF    NEW    YORK    ON 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ancluding  Schemes  for  Courses  in 
Commercial  Education  in  Columbia  University.) 

[Submitted  to  the  Chamber,  April  6,  1899,  aiid  unanimously  adopted.] 


To  THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Your  Special  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  partial  report.  The  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  being  also  the 
President  of  Columbia  University,  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Chamber,  at  its  first  meeting,  a  tentative  programme  for  a  course  in 
Commerce  at  the  University,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by 
Mr.  Edmond  Kelly,  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  about  a  year 
before.  The  Chairman  stated  that  such  a  course,  if  it  were  approved  by 
the  Committee,  could  probably  be  oflfered  by  the  University  if  the  Chamber 
were  prepared  to  make  a  subvention  to  the  University  of  the  sum  of 
810,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Committee  were  of  the 
opinion  tliat  while  such  a  course  would  not  cover  the  entire  field  of 
commercial  education,  in  which  the  Chamber  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  take  an  interest,  it  would,  nevertheless,  afford,  if  found  to  be  practicable, 
a  satirfactory  course  of  instruction  for  those  desiring  to  equip  themselves 
in  the  most  complete  manner  for  a  commercial  career.  The  Committee 
also  were  glad  to  learn  that  this  important  side  of  the  subject  committed 
to  them  could  be  dealt  with  on  so  high  a  plane  at  comparatively  so  small  a 
cost.  The  Committee,  therefore,  requested  the  Chairnmn^  in  his  capacity 
as  President  of  the  University,  to  look  into  the  question  m  all  its  details, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  if  possible,  a  definite  proposition.  This 
proposition  is  attached  to  this  report.  Yoiu'  Committee  a*so  are  glad  to 
call  Uie  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the  good  progress  that  is  making  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  Commercial  High  School  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Such  a  echool  has  already  been 
determined  upon^  whenever  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose,  and  only 
the  details  remain  to  be  developed.  With  a  Commercial  High  School, 
maintained  by  the  City,  and  with  a  Collegiate  and  University  Course  in 
Commerce  maintained  by  Columbia  University,  the  City  of  New  York 
would  command  facilities  for  commercial  education  of  a  veiy  high  order. 
The  opportunity  thus  aflforded  would  cover  the  entire  period  of  study^  from 
the  end  of  the  granmiar  school  to  the  most  advanced  investigation  of 
commercial  problems. 
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The  course  in  Commerce  originally  proposed  to  yom*  Committee  began 
at  a  point  equivalent  to  the  Third  or  Junior  year  in  Columbia  College,  and 
extended  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years.  The  Collegiate  Course  in 
Commerce  now  proposed  by  the  University  is  to  begin  at  a  point  equivalent 
to  the  beginning  of  the  asua.1  course  in  Columbia  CollMte.  and  is  to  be 
open  to  students  of  the  grade  of  graduates  from  the  High  Scnool.  Students 
graduating  from  the  proposed  Commercial  High  School  might  very  probably 
obtain  advanced  standmg  in  the  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce :  but. 
presumably,  students  graduating  from  any  course  in  any  High  School 
could  enter  upon  the  course  in  Commerce  to  advantage,  and  without  a 
break  in  their  work.  The  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce  covers  four 
years,  and  it  can  be  supplemented  by  University  courses  upon  conmiercial 
subjects,  covering  one,  two  or  three  years,  or  even  longer,  at  tiie  pleasure  of 
the  student. 

The  University  already  offers  many  courses  which  are  a  part  of  the 
necessary  education  of  any  man  who  wants  the  most  thorough  training  for 
a  commercial  career.  Brc^uUy  speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the 
courses  already  offered  in  the  University  only  by  courses  in  commercial 
geo^phy,  commercial  history,  and  the  like,  bv  courses  in  domestic  and 
foreign  commercial  law,  %nd  by  courses,  more  or  less  detailed,  in  accounting. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  your  Committee  offers 
the  promise  of  a  very  complete  result  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 

Asking  reference  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
Univeraity,  your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions : — 

Resolved — That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  endorse  the  plan  proposed  by 
its  Special  Committee  on  Commercial  Education,  for  the  establishment, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Chamber,  of  a  Collegiate  Course  in 
Commerce  at  Columbia  University. 

Besolved—Th&t  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  be  authorised 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  course,  ui)on  the  conditions  indicated  in  the 
proposal  of  the  President  of  the  University,  whenever  the  Chamber  shall 
nave  received  guarantees,  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber, 
that  the  money  called  for  by  the  proposed  subvention  will  be  forthcoming. 

Resolved — That  the  oflScers  of  the  Chamber  may  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  required  guarantees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed)       Seth  Low,  .. 

jI^'g^cSn^n,^  I    Specud  CommitUe  on 

Wm.  Bayakd  Cct4ing,  j    ^^^'^^^  Edv^twn 

Francis  B.  Thurber,  ^ 
New  York,  March  ZOth,  1899. 


Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

President's  Room,  March  30th,  1899. 

To  the  Specud  Committee  of  the  Cha-m^er  of  Commerce  on  Commercial 

Education. 

Gentlemen,— By  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  tentative  proposition,  subject  to 
approval  both  by  the  Chamber  and  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

I  propose  that  there  be  established  at  Columbia  University,  under  the 
charge  of  the  College  Faculty,  a  Collegiate  Com-se  in  Commerce  of  four 
years  duration,  open  to  students  of  the  grade  of  High  School  graduates  : 
that  this  course,  for  the  time  being,  shall  lead  to  a  certificate  but  net  to  a 
degree:  that  it  shall  be  supplemented  by  graduate  courses  which  shall 
carry  the  in3tructi(  n  in  commerce  to  any  point  that  may  be  desired. 
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Two  alternative  outlines  are  submitted,  as  indicating,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  University,  what  such  a  course  should  be  ;  out  the  University 
reserves  the  right  at  all  times  to  modify  the  detdls  of  the  course  at  its 
discretion.  The  alternative  plans  propc«ed  differ  from  each  other  prin- 
cipally in  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  subjects  specifically  related  to 
commerce.  In  a  four  years*  course  of  16  hours  per  weet  a  year,  covering  in 
all  60  hours  of  instruction,  the  first  plan  proposes  that  34  hours,  or  56}  per 
cent,  of  the  course,  shall  be  given  to  distinctively  commercial  subjects.  The 
second  plan  proposes  that  21  hours,  or,  approximately,  34  per  cent,  of  the 
total  time,  shall  be  ^ven  to  commercial  subjects.  In  regard  to  the  two 
plans,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  first  plan  looks  at  the  matter  mainly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  political  economist,  and  that  it  would  turn  out  men 
more  highly  specialised  and  better  equipped  to  understand  the  problems  of 
commerce,  so  far  as  they  involve  questions  of  distribution.  The  second 
plan  pays  more  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  student  for  understanding 
the  processes  of  production,  especially  in  the  direction  of  chemistry,  and 
aims  to  give  to  him  a  broader  general  training.  It  is  said  that  the  European 
Schools  of  Commerce,  ^nerally,  are  feeling  uiat  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
over -specialisation  until  the  student  is  well  advanced  in  his  course.  It  is 
probable  tliat  b^  a  system  of  elective  studies  a  plan  may  be  develop^ 
which  will  permit  the  students  to  pursue  their  studies  at  their  own  option 
nearly  along  either  the  line  of  the  first  plan  or  of  the  second,  as  they  may 
prefer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  plan,  s«)  far  as  it  relates  to  the  four  years 
course,  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  grant  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  a 
year.  With  a  grant  of  $16,000.  other  courses,  as  outlined,  could  be  added. 
With  a  grant  of  $20,000,  the  full  proposal,  covering  both  the  collegiate  and 
the  graduate  courses  outlined,  comd  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  believed  that  the  second  plan  could  be  carried  into  effect  upon  a 
grant  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  a  year. 

In  connection  with  either  plan  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  vear 
could  be  advantageously  used  for  the  purchase  of  charts,  diagrams,  illus- 
trative material,  and  the  like. 

So  long  as  the  course  in  Commerce  rests  upon  a  temporary  basis,  it  is 
thought  to  be  wise  to  administer  it  under  the  College  Facility,  and  to 
reward  the  completion  of  it  by  a  certificate  rather  than  by  a  degree.  It 
may  safely  be  left  to  time  to  determine  whether  the  course  ought  to  lead  to 
a  degree,  and  whether  it  can  be  better  administered  in  a  school  by  itself. 
Any  permanent  endowment  might  properly  contemplate  that  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  tne  Chamber.  While 
the  course  is  upon  an  experimental  basis,  on  the  other  hand,  this  aspect  of 
the  question  should  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  upon  its  merits,  from  time  to 
time,  without  becoming  in  detail  a  specific  part  of  the  a^eement.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  grant  beyond  the  period  of  five 
years ;  but,  if  the  course  is  successful,  it  is  presumed  that  this  can  be 
arranged  in  case  of  need. 

The  details  of  the  plans  alluded  to  are  attached  to  this  letter. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  Seth  Low, 

President  of  Columbia  University. 

Plan  I. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce.  It  presupposes 
graduation  from  a  secondary  scn(K>l,  public  or  private,  in  which  English 
mathematics,  history,  a  natural  science,  and  one  modern  language  will  nave 
been  systematically  studied  to  the  extent  now  required  for  admission  to 
Columbia  College.  In  form  and  in  content  it  is  adapted  to  students  of 
college  age,  namely,  from  16  to  2d  jrears. 

In  addition  to  the  training  provided  in  commercial  subjects,  the  Course 
includes  training  for  two  years  in  writing  English,  for  two  years  in  a 
modem  European  language,  for  two  years  in  Euronean  and  American 
history,  and  for  three  years  in  political  economy  ana  social  science.    It 
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offers  opportunities  for  the  study  of  industrial  chemistry,  of  a  second  and 
a  third  modem  language,  and  of  literature,  if  any  of  these  be  desired. 

Of  the  GO  hours  required  (4  years  of  15  nours  each)  4,  or  6t  per  cent,  are 
devoted  to  instruction  in  writmg  English  ;  6,  or  10  per  cent,  to  European 
and  American  history  :  6,  or  10  per  cent.,  to  a  modem  European  language  ; 
10,  or  16 J  per  cent,  to  political  economy  and  social  science  ;  and  34,  or  56} 
per  cent,  to  the  study  of  commerce  itself  in  its  various  phases. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  curriculum  comprises  fundamental  courses 
in  the  principles  governing  business,  combined  with  detailed  courses  in 
practice.  It  is  intended  that  many  ot  these  latter  courses,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  former,  should  be  given  by  men  having  an  intimate  personal  aci|uaint- 
ance  with  actual  basiness  life.  Among  such  courses  would  ba  those  in 
Accounting,  Transportation,  Technique  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Commercial 
Ethics,  Commercial  Credits,  Instlrance,  and  Commercial  Opportunities. 

COURSE  IN  COMMEIrCE  AND  FINANCE  CURRICULUM. 

Required:  First  Year.  Hours. 

Rhetoric  A.— Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  -       -       -      3 
Purely  an  introductory  course,  intended  to  teach  correct- 
ness and  clearness  of  expression,  and  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  tjie  more  elementary  kinds  oi  composition. 

History  A. — Epochs  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem 
History,  with  special  reference  to  forms  of  government,  and 
changes  in  social  conditions 3 

Commercr  1,*— Accounting     -        -        -        -        -        -        -      3 

Principles  and  practice  of  iins.ncial  and  commercial  book- 
keeping, accounting,  and  arithmetic. 

Commerce  4.*— Economic  Geography 3 

Topography,  Orography,  Hydrography,  Meteorolog}% 
Geo^osy,  Geograpny  (economic  effects  of  shajics  of 
continents,  of  contour  of  land,  of  water  masses,  of 
temi)eratiu*e  and  moisture,  of  zones  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, forest  areas  and  mineral  belts). 

One  of  the  following  : — 

German  A.— Elementary  Course "^ 

Intended  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  syntax  and 
the  common  vocabulary  of  the  lan^age  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  read  ordinary  German  at  sight. 

French  A.— Elementary  Course 

The  work  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  French 

f-aramar,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  and  of 
rench  syntax.  In  connection  ,with  the  grammar, 
translation  will  be  taken  up,  beginning  with  simple 
French  texts. 


Spanish  I.— Elementary  Course    -   .    -.       - 

In  this  course  the  study  of  Sj)anish  is  taken  up  from  the  \ 
beginning,  stress  being  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  ^ 
correct  pronunciation,  and  of  a  careful  Knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  language.  The  student's  energy  is 
concentrated  chiefly  upon  the  attainment  of  a  full  and 
accurate  reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  stud^ 
of  grammar  is  subordinated,  thou^  made  systemati- 
cally to  contribute. 

Italian  I. — Elementary  Course    -       -   .    - 

Primarily  designed  to  prepare  beginners  for  the  study  of 
Italian  literature.  In  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  way 
it  is  also  designed  to  drill  them  in  tiie  practical  use  of 
the  language. 

Total 


3 


15 
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Optioned : 


Any  other  modem  language. 

Any  natural  science  including  Chemistry  24  (Industrial 
Chemistry).  The  subjects  discussed  in  Chemistry  24  are  :— 
(1.)  Air:  nature,  sources  of  contamination,  sewer-gas, 
plumbing,  draining,  disinfection,  ventilation.  ^2.)  Water : 
composition  of  natiural  waters,  pollution,  disposal  of  sewage 
and  house  refuse.  (3.)  Artificial  Illumination :  candles, 
oils,  and  lamps,  petroleum,  gas  and  its  products,  electric 
light.  (4.)  Lmies,  mortars,  and  cements.  (5.)  Building 
stones :  decay  and  preservation.  (6.)  Timber  and  its 
Preservation :  pigments  paints,  essential  oils,  varnishes 
preserving  processes.  (7.)  Explosives:  gunpowder,  gun- 
cotton,  nitro-glycerine.  (8.)  Glass  and  ceramics.  (9.)  Electro- 
metallurgy.   (10.)  Photography. 


Second  Yeab. 
Bequired :  Hours, 

Rhetobic  B.— Practice  in  writing  English      .  .  .      \ 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of   graded  themes,  so 

arranged  as  to  give  the   student   practice  in   all  Uie 
principal  kinds  of  prose  composition. 

HiSTOBY  4.— History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Close  of 

Reconstruction,  1877      -.-.-.-3 

EcoNoiocs  I. — Economic  History  of  England  and  America"^ 
(half  year). 
Tins  course  studies  primarily  the  economic  history  of 
England,  as  affordm^  the  clearest  picture  of  the  evo- 
lution of  economic  life  from  primitive  society  to  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  modem  industrial  life. 
Incidentally  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  contem- 
porary movements  in  other  European  countries. 
Beginning  witii  the  seventeenth  century,  attention 
is  airected  to  facts  of  American  economic  development, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
underlying  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Economics  A.— Outlines  of  Economics  (half  year). 

Text-book,  and  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  modem 
economic  organisation,  the  principle  of  economic 
freedom  and  the  institution  of  private  property. 

CoMMEBCE  5.*— -History  of  Commerce  A.  ....  3 
Commercial  Development  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  or 
Old  World ;  the  Southern  Movement  (Africa),  the 
Eastern  Movement  (Oceania,  Asia),  the  Western  Move- 
ment (Persian  Gulf,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  in  Middle 
Ages,  Modem  Europe). 

CoMMEBCE  13.*— Study  of  Commercial  Products  -       -      2 

Economic  Botany,  Economic  Zoology.  Economic  Mineralogy. 

Fbbnch,  Gebman,  Spanish,  or  Italian 3 


Total 

Optional : 

Any  other  modem  language. 

Any  natural  science. 

Any  course  in  history  open  to  Sophomores. 

Any  course  in  English  open  to  Sophomores. 


15 
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Third  Year. 
Required :  Hown 

Economics  3.— Practical  Political  Economy     .       -       -        -      3 
A   more   detailed  study  of  markets,  money,   banking, 
international  trade,  capital  and  labour,  etc. 

Commerce  6.* — History  of  Commerce  B  .  -  .  .  3 
Commercial  Development  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or 
New  World.  Aboriginal  America  (native  exploitation) ; 
Colonial  America  (source  of  raw  material)  :  Independent 
America  (point  of  departure  for  further  extension  of 
economic  civilisation  across  the  Pacific) ;  the  meeting 
of  the  East  and  West  America's  Place  in  the  Com- 
merce of  the  World. 

Commerce  12.* — Technique  of  Trade  and  Commerce  -  -  3 
System  of  weights  and  measures  ;  currency  and  bankiiw 
systems ;  customs  regulations ;  stora^  bonding,  and 
luu*bour  r^ulations  :  rules  of  navi^tion  ;  markets  and 
fairs j  exchange  and  price  quotations;  study  of  com- 
mercial documents ;  operations  in  proauce  exchanges ; 
nomenclature  and  vocabulary. 

Commerce  14.*— Commercial  Law 3 

Commerce  10.*— Inland  Trade  and  Transportation  -     3 

Historical  and  Comparative.  RoAds,  canals,  railways. 
Principles,  practice,  and  legislation. 

Total 15 

Optional : 

Ck)30CERCE  2.*— Banking  Accounting 2 

Bank  operations,  exchange,  arbitrage,  transactions  on 
stock  exchange,  etc. 

Commerce  19.*— Commercial  Credits 2 

Commerce  17.* — Commercial  Opportunities  - 

Any  modem  language. 

Any  natural  science. 

Any  course  in  history  open  to  Juniors, 

Any  course  in  English  or  Literature  open  to  Juniors. 

Fourth  Year. 
Required :  Hawn, 

Ck)MMSRCE  7.* — Commercial  Cfeography  (half  year)       -       --v 
Commercial  relations  of  the  continents ;  of  the  various  I 
zones  of  production.  r    3 

Commerce  8.*— Commercial  Theory  (half  year)     -       -       J    . 

C)oMMERCE  11.* — Merchant  Shipping  and  Trade  Routes         -      3 
Historical  and  Comparative  Interoceanic  Communications, 

Commerce  16.* — Foreign  Commercial  Law    -       -       -       -      3 

Economics  4.— Taxation  and  Finance 2 

This  course  is  historical,  as  well  as  comparative  and 
criticiil.  After  giving  a  general  introduction,  and  tracing 
the  history  of  the  science  of  finance,  it  treats  of  the 
various  rules  of  public  expenditures  and  the  methods 
of  meeting  the  same  amon^  diflferent  civilised  nations. 
It  describes  the  different  kinds  of  public  revenue,  in- 
cluding the  public  domain  and  public  property,  public 
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Hours, 
works  and  industrial  undertakings,  special  assessments, 
fees,  and  taxes.  It  is  in  Rreat  part  a  course  on  the 
historjr,  theories,  and  methods  of  taxation  in  all  civilised 
countries.  It  considers  also  public  debt,  methods  of 
borrowing,  redemption,  refunding,  repudiation,  etc. 
Finally,  it  describes  the  fiscal  organisation  of  the  state  by 
which  the  revenue  is  collected  and  expended,  and  dis- 
cusses the  budget,  nationaL  state,  and  local.  Although 
the  course  is  comparative,  tne  point  of  view  is  American. 
Students  are  furnished  with  the  current  public  docu- 
ments of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  the  chief 
financial  reports  of  the  leading  commonwealths,  and  are 
expected  to  understand  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  public 
debt,  revenue,  and  expenditure  therein  contained. 

SooiOLOOY  17.~Statistics  and  Sociology  -  .  -  .' 
This  course  is  intended  to  train  students  in  the  use  of 
statistics  as  an  instrument  of  investigation  in  social 
science.  The  topics  covered  are  :  Relation  of  statistics 
to  sociology,  criteria  of  statistics,  population,  popula- 
tion and  land,  sex,  a^  and  conjugal  condition,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  sicsness  and  mortality^  race  and 
nationsdity,  migration,  social  i)06ition,  infirmities,  I 
suicide,  vi<^  crime,  nature  of  statistical  regularities   • )     2 

SfMHOLOOT  18.— Statistics  and  Economics 

This  course  covers  those  statistics  of  most  use  in  political 
economy,  but  which  have  also  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  sociology.  These  include  the  statistics  of 
land,  production  oflood,  condition  of  labour,  wages, 
money,  credit,  prices,  commerce,  manufactures,  trade, 
imports  and  exports,  national  wealth,  public  debt,  ana 
relative  incomes. 

CoMMEBOE  16.— Commercial  Treaties 3 


Total 16 

Optional  I 

CoMMXBOE  3.*— Railroad,  Corporate  and  Public  Accounting  -  2 

CoMMKRCB  18.*--Commercial  Ethics       -       .       •        -       -  2 

CoMiCEBOB  20.*— Insurance 2 

Sociology  16.— Principles  of  Sociology  (this  is  a  text-book 

course) 2 

SciONOMics  a— CoriK)rations  and  Trusts  ;  Efiect  on  Production 

and  Distribution 2 

BooxoMics  11  and  12. 2 

BcoNOMics  11. — Communistic  and  Socialistic  Theories  (half 
year). 

This  course  studies  the  theories  of  St  Simon,  Fourier, 
Proudhon,  Rodbertus,  Marx,  Lassalle,  and  others.  It 
aims  to  utilise  recent  discoveries  in  economic  science  in 
making  a  critical  test  of  these  theories  themselves  and  of 
certain  counter-arffuments.  It  examines  the  socialistic 
ideab  of  distribution,  and  the  effects  that,  by  reason  of 
natural  laws,  would  follow  an  attempt  to  realise  them 
through  the  action  of  the  State. 

Economics  12.— Theories  of  Social  Reform  (half  year). 

This  course  treats  of  certain  plans  for  the  partial  re- 
construction, of  industrial  society  that  have  been 
advocated  in  the  United  States,  and  endeavours  to 
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Hours 
determine  what  reforms  are  in  harmonj  with  economic 
principles.  It  treats  of  the  proposed  single  tax,  of  the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  of 
those  proposed  by  labour  organisations.  It  studies  the 
general  rdation  of  the  State  to  industry. 

Public  Law  17.— Municipal  Government      -       -       -       -      i 
This  course  will  include  a  brief  survey  of  municipal  de- 
velopment, with  a  view  to  determining  the  conditions 
that  make  municipal  pros^rity,  and  those  that  con- 
tribute to  its  decay,    it  will  include  a  brief  study  of 
municipal  organisation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  respective  merits  of  government  by  Mayor 
and  government  by  Council ;  the  relation  of  the  city 
to   the   State,  or   Home   Rule;    unsolved  municipal 
problems,  such  as  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  garbage ; 
the  distinction  between  dispensable  and  indispensable 
municipal  functions ;  whetner  the  indispensable  func- 
tions of  municipal  government,  such  ba  charity  and 
correction,  oan  be  usefully  usurped  by  private  associa- 
tions,   however   well   intended ;    how  far   municipal 
government  is  business,  how  far  it  is  humanitarian : 
the  result  of  efforts  to  extend  diipenfiable  municipal 
functions  in  Europe,  as,  for  example,  the  ownership  and 
exploitation  of  its  own  franchises,  municipal  lodging- 
houses,  municipal  tenements,  etc.  :  the  actual  organisa- 
tion of  municipal  government  in  New  York  City  ;  the 
history  of  New  York  City,  particular  attention  beinc 
given  to  its  history  since  the  Tweed  Ring  ;  the  actual 
condition  of  political  forces  in  New  York  City  to-day, 
and  a  study  of  the  (questions  that  are  included  in  tne 
term  "  practical  politics." 

Any  coi&rse  in  history  open  to  Seniors. 

Any  course  in  English  or  Literature  open  to  Seniors. 

Any  course  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology  open  to  Seniors. 

Any  modem  language. 

Graduate  Courses  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Political  Science.  Students 
are  recommended  to  take  them  in  the  following  order  : — 

Hours, 

Ist  Year.    Railroad  Problems 2 

Industrial  and  Fiscal  History  of  the  United  States       -  2 

Economic  Theory 2 

Anthropolo^ 2 

General  Sociology 2 

Progress  and  Democracy 2 

Constitutional  Law .3 

History  of  Diplomacy 2 

Administrative  Law --2 

History  of  European  Law      .        -        .       -        .  2 
History  :  Any  of  the  University  courses^ 

2nd  Year.  Comparative  Colonial  Administration  -        -        -        -  2 

History  of  Commercial  Theory 2 

History  of  Economics 2 

International  Law 2 

The  Law  of  Taxation I 

Comparative  Jurisprudence  -         .        -        -        .        .  2 

International  Private  Law 1 

Pauperism      -.--..      (half  year^|  o 

Criminology (half  year)/ 

Tariff  Administration - 

History  :  Any  of  the  University  courses. 
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NEW  COUKSES  TO   BE  GIVEN   UNDER  THE  TITLE   OF 

COMMERCE. 

Hours, 

CoMHHKCE.     1.  Accounting  A        -       -       -       -       -       -       -  3 

2.  Accounting  B  (optional) 2 

3.  Accounting  C  (optional) 2 

4.  Economic  Geography 3 

5.  History  of  Commerce  A 3 

6.  History  of  Commerce  B 3 

7.  Commercial  Geography         ""'"Is 

8.  Commercial  Theory J 

9.  History  of  Commercial  Theory  (graduate)     -        -  2 

10.  History  of  Inland  Transportation  ...  3 

11.  Merchant  Shipping  and  Trade  Routes  -        -        -  s 

12.  Technique  of  Trade  and  Commerce       -        -        .  3 

13.  Study  of  Commercial  Products     -        -        -        -  2 

14.  Commercial  Law 3 

15.  Foreign  Commercial  Law 3 

IG.  Commercial  Treaties 2 

17.  Commercial  Opijortunities  (optional)    -        -        -      2 

18.  Commercial  Ethics  (optional)        -        -        .        .      2 

19.  Commercial  Credits  (optional)       .---?. 

20.  Insurance  (optional)      -        -        -        -        -        -      2 


Stcdement  of  courses  that  can  be  given  under  various  appropriations. 

With  a  grant  of  from  110,000  to  $12,500,  the  following  courses  can  be 
given : — 

1.  Commerce  4,  5,  6,  and  7  (Economic  Geography,  History  of  Com- 

merce, Commercial  Geographj^). 

2.  Commerce  14  and  16  (Commercial  Law). 
8.  Commerce  1  (Principles  of  Accounting). 

4.  Commerce  10  and  1 1  (Transportation  and  Shipping). 

5.  Commerce  13  (Study  of  Commercial  Products). 

6.  Commerce  16  (Commercial  Treaties). 

These  courses,  added  to  the  various  courses  in  Modem  Languages,  in 
English,  in  Historv,  in  Political  Economy,  in  Administration,  in  Diplomacy, 
in  International  Law,  in  Constitutional  Law,  and  in  Sociology,  that  are 
alreadr  given  in  the  University,  would  make  a  good  course  in  Commerce 
and  Finance. 


With  a  grant  of  §16,000,  the  following  additional  courses  could  be 
offered :—  . 

1.  Commerce  12  (Technique  of  Trade  and  Commerce). 

2.  Commerce  2  (Banking  Accounting). 

3.  Commerce  19  (Commercial  Credits). 


With  a  grant  of   $20,000,  the  following  additional  courses  could  be 
given : — 

1.  Commerce  17  (Commercial  Opportunities). 

2.  Commerce  3  (Railroad,  Corporate,  and  Public  Accounting). 
8.  Commerce  18  (Commercial  Ethics). 

4.  Commerce  20  (Insurance). 

5.  Commerce  8  and  9  (Commercial  Theory). 

6.  Colonial  Administration. 
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Plan  H. 

This  is  framed  so  as  to  make  as  large  use  as  possible  of  existing  oonrses 
of  instruction  in  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
European  experience  on  this  subject.  Courses  to  be  established,  amounting 
in  all  to  21  hours  per  week,  are  indicated  with  a  star  (*). 


First  Year, 

Rhetoric  A. — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  -       -       - 
Purely  an  introductory  course,  intended  to  teach  correctness 
ana  clearness  of  expression,  and  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  composition. 

Chemistry  I.+ — (General  Inorganic  Chemistry       - 

Introduction.  Laws  of  chemical  combination,  history, 
occurrence,  preparation,  and  properties  of  the  elements 
and  their  principal  compounds.  Laboratory  practice 
comprises  me  preparation,  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties and  tests  of  the  pnncipal  inorganic  elements 
and  compounds. 

History  2.  -  Continental  European  History,  modern  and  con- 
temporaneous        

OutMAN  A.— Elementary  Course 

Intended  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  syntax  and 
common  vocabulary  of  the  language,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  read  ordinary  German  at  signt. 

French  A. — Elementary  Course    -       -  -       -       - 

The  work  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  French  gram- 
mar, both  elementary  and  advanced,  and  of  French 
syntax.  In  connection  with  the  ^ammar,  translation 
will  be  taken  up,  beginning  with  simple  French  texts. 


Hourt, 


Spanish  I. — Elementary  Course    ------ 

In  this  couise  the  study  of  Spanish  is  taken  up  from 
the  beginning,  stress  being  laid  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  correct  pronunciation,  and  of  a  careful  xnowled^ 
of  \ht  faots  of  the  language.  The  student's  energy  is 
concentrated  ohiedy  upon  the  attainment  of  a  full  and 
accurate  reading  knowledge,  to  which  end  the  study 
of  grammar  is  subordinated,  though  made  systemati- 
cally to  contribute. 

Italian  L— Elementary  Course     - 

Primarily  designed  to  prepare  beginners  for  the  study  of 
Italian  literature.    In  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  way  it 
is  also  designed  to  drill  them  m  the  practical  use  o 
the  language. 

Commerce  L* — ^Accounting 

Principles  and  practice  of  financial  and  commercial  book- 
keeping, accounting,  and  arithmetic. 


)     3 


Total  - 


15 
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Sbcond  Teak. 

Hours, 
Rhetoric  B. — Practdce  in  writing  English       ...         .    i 
This  course   consists  of  a  series  of  ^aded  themes,  so 
armnged  as  to  give  the  student  practice  in  all  the  prin  • 
•  cipal  kinds  of  prose  composition. 

Chemistry  24. — Industrial  Chemistrv.  General  course  -  4 
The  subjects  discussed  are  :—  (1.)  Air  :  nature,  sources  of 
contamination,  sewer-gas,  plumbing,  draining,  disinfec- 
tion, ventilation.  (2.)  Water :  composition  of  natural 
waters,  pollution,  disposal  of  sewage  and  house  refuse. 
(3.)  Artificial  illumination  :  candles,  oils,  and  lamps, 

E3troleuin,  gas  and  its  products,  electric  light.  (4.) 
imea,  mortars,  and  cements.  (5.)  Building-stones : 
decay  and  preservation.  (6.)  Timber  and  its  preserva- 
tion :  pigments,  paints,  essential  oils,  varnishes, 
preserving  processes.  (7.)  Explosives:  ffunpowder,  gUH- 
eotton,  mtro-fflycerine.  (8^  Glass  and  ceramics.  (9.) 
Electro-metallurgy.    (10.)  Photography. 

History  4. — History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  the 

Reconstruction  (1877) 3 

German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian       -       -       -       -     3 

Commerce  2.*— Economic  Geography     -       -       -       -       -      3 
The  effect  and  influence  of  climate,  soil,  elevation,  land 
distribution,  etc.,  on  natural  products,  trade  routes, 
commercial  exchanges,  etc. 

Total  -      , 14 

Third  Year. 

Houn, 

Economics  L— Economic  History  of  England  and  America  -  >j 
This  course  studies  primanly  the  economic  history  of 
England,  as  affording  the  clearest  picture  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  economic  lue  from  primitive  society  to  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  modern  industrial  life. 
Incidentally  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  contem- 
porary movements  in  other  European  countries. 
Beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century,  attention  is 
directed  to  facts  of  American  economic  development, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
underlying  tne  history  of  the  United  States. 

EcoNOBOCS  A.— Outlines  of  Economics  -        - 

Text-book  and  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  modem 
economic  organisation,  the  principle  of  economic 
freedom  and  the  institution  of  private  property. 

Commerce  3.* — Commercial  History  and  Geography     -        -      6 
History  of  commerce  ;  commerce  and  trade  development 
of  the  several  nations  ;  progress  of  invention  and  db- 
coverj[ :  colonial  settlement  and  development ;  history 
of  tariffs  and  imposts,  etc.,  two  courses. 

Commerce  4.* — Transportation  and  Shipping  -        -       -       -      3 

Historical  and  comparative ;  processes,  documents,  and 
.  records  ;  making  and  interpretation  of  trade  statistics  ; 
system  of  weigh^^  and  measures,  etc. 

Elective  Courses 3 


Total -       -    16 


*•  New  courses  to  be  established. 


Hows 
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Economics  3.— Practical  Political  Economy    -       -       -       - 
A  more  detailed  stud^  of  markets,  money,  banking,  inter- 
national trade,  capital  and  labour,  etc. 

Sociology  17.— Statistics  and  Sociology  -  -  -  -n 
This  course  is  intended  to  train  students  in  the  use  of 
statistics  as  an  instrument  of  investi^tion  in  social 
science.  The  topics  covered  are :  Eolation  of  statistics 
to  sociology,  criteria  of  statistics,  population,  popula- 
tion and  land,  set,  a^e  and  conjugal  condition,  burth& 
marriages,  deaths,  sickness  and  inortality,  race  and 
nationality,  migration,  social  ix)sition,  infirmities,  sui- 
cide, vice,  crime,  nature  of  statistical  regularities         - ) 

Sociology  18. — Statistics  and  Economics  -  -  -  - 
This  course  covers  those  statistics  of  most  use  in  poli- 
tical economy,  but  which  have  also  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  problems  of  sociology.  These  include  the 
statistics  of  land,  production  of  food,  condition  of 
labour,  wages,  money,  credit,  prices,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, trade,  imports,  and  exports,  national  wealth, 
public  debt  and  relative  incomes. 

Ck>MMEKCE  5. — Commercial  Law '-6 

Including  elements  of  jurisprudence,  contracts,  real  and 
personal  property,  agency,  bailments  and  carriers, 
negotiable  paper,  trusts,  bankruptcy,  etc.,  in  outline, 
two  courses. 

Elective  Courses ...     4 


Total  .       -       - .15 

Among  elective  courses  should  be — 

Such  courses  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Mathflinatics, 
Mechanics,  and  Physics,  as  the  student  is  competent  to  take,  and 

Hours, 

Ahthropology  1  ((General  Anthropology)       -        .        -        .  2 

Chemistry  2  (General  Inorganic  Chemistry)  -        ...  2 
Two  conferences  and  two  afternoons  in  laboratory. 

Chemistry  25  (Industrial  Chemistry)     -  .       -       .  4 

Chemistry  26  and  27  (Industrial  Chemistry)  -       -        -        .  6 

Economics  4  (Science  of  Finance) 2 

Economics  5  and  6  (Fiscal  and   Industrial  History  of  the 

United  States  ;  Eailroad  Problems)  -  ...  2 

Economics  8  (History  of  Political  Economy)  -        -        -        -  2 

Economics  9  and  10  (Laws  of  Distribution)    -       -       -       -  2 

Economics  11  and  12  (Social  Reform)      -       -       -      .  -       -  2 

English  1  ((3teneral  History  of  Literature)     ....  3 

English  U  (Nineteenth  Century  English  Literature)     -        -  3 

English  16  (American  Literature)  -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Rhetoric  1  and  2  (English  Composition)        -       -       -       -  3 

Obology  If  ((General  (^logy) 2 

Geology  2  (General  (Jeology) 3 


t  Additional  work  In  the  Laboratory. 
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Geology  3  (Economic  Geology) 3 

Philosophy  A  and  9  (Psychology  :  scientific  method)     -       -  3 

Psychology  1  (Introduction  to  Psychology)    -        -        -       -  2 

Public  Law  1  (CJomparative  Constitutional  Law)  -        -       -  2 

PuBUC  Law  6  and  7  (History  of  Diplomacy)  -        -        -        -  2 

PuBUC  Law  8  (International  Law) 2 

This  course  of  study,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  21  hours,  or  (api)roxi- 
matelv)  one-third  of  the  student's  whole  time,  to  courses  specially  designe 
to  fit  him  for  intelligent  participation  in  commercial  life.  It  leaves  7  hours 
to  be  apportioned,  as  he  wills,  to  subjects  of  a  general  character.  The 
remaining  time  is  devoted  to  the  studv  of  English,  of  European  and 
American  history,  of  general  and  industrial  chemistry,  of  modem  languages, 
and  of  economics^  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  a  broad  and  liberal 
^neral  training  that  wiU  at  the  same  time  provide  him  with  a  fund  of 
information  immediately  useful  in  commerce.  Some  instruction,  specially 
designed  for  this  course,  is  included  from  the  first  year,  in  order  that  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  course  may  not  appear  to  students  to  be  unduly 
postponed. 

Cost, — With  a  grant  of  from  f  10,000  to  $12,500  per  annum,  this  course 
could  be  established  and  carried  on. 


(    419    ) 


SOME  NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


Xhiring  the  present  year  (1901)  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  spend  some  weeks  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  lecturing  to  the 
students  of  the  "  Summer  School "  there.  He  has  also  had 
opportunities^  both  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  in  other  ways,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  work  of  some 
other  American  institutions  of  the  same  kind ;  and  as  a  graduate 
of  the  oldest  English  university  he  could  not  fail  to  find  many 
interesting  points  of  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  State  institution,  intended  to 
be  the  crown  of  a  State  system  of  education.  It  is  admirably 
placed  at  the  capital,  Madison — a  pleasant  little  city  between  two 
considerable  lakes,  which  give  abundant  means  of  recreation.  It 
is  far  enough  from  a  large  city  to  enjoy  academic  quiet;  it  is 
near  enough  to  Milwaukee  (the  most  populous  city  of  Wisconsin) 
and  Chicago  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  movement  of  affairs. 
Though  Madison  is  the  State  capital,  its  political  life  is  not  active, 
for  the  legislature  meets  only  once  in  every  two  years,  and  the 
work  of  the  State  Government  is  not  sufficiently  important  to 
make  it  an  object  of  much  interest.  The  State  Judiciary  has  its 
seat  at  Madison,  which  may  best  be  described  as  a  legal  and 
academic  centre. 

#  The  population  of  Wisconsin  is  not  large,  somewhere  about 
two  and  a  quarter  millions,  but  it  has  provided  well  and  even 
generously  for  its  university.  The  institution  apparently  has 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  frequent  increases  of  funds  from  the 
State  Legislature,  if  only  it  can  show  reasonable  cause  for  the 
application.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  contribu« 
tions,  very  considerable  as  they  are,  only  represent  a  part  of  the 
State  endowment  of  education,  for  there  is  a  complete  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  leading  up  to  the  university. 

The  institution  has  developed  with  great  rapidity,  both  in 
equipment  and  in  the  number  of  its  students,  during  recent  years. 
It  now  possesses  new  and  satisfactory  buildings  for  its  law  school 
and  for  its  technical  schools  of  science,  engineering,  and  agricul- 
ture ;  and  its  most  recent  acquisition  is  a  fine  library  building, 
erected  out  of  State  funds  for  the  joint  use  of  the  university  and 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  Most  of  these  buildings  are 
grouped  around  the  "  campus,"  on  the  gradual  slope  of  a  hill 
which  overlooks  the  larger  and  the  finer  of  the  two  lakes,  and 
commands  a  good  view  of  the  city ;  and  though  no  one  of  the 
buildings,  except,  perhaps,  the  new  library,  lays  claim  to  any 
outward  architectural  merit,  yet  the  general  result  is  very  effec- 
tive and  attractive.  The  university  also  possesses  a  small  but 
admirable  observatory,  the  result  of  a  private  benefaction.     The 
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niimber  of  students  is  increasing  fast ;  last  year  it  reached  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  including  students  of  the  Summer 
Session  and  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  they  are  drawn  from 
aU  classes  of  the  community.  The  teaching  sta£  is  strong  and  is 
frequently  increased. 

The  university  is  very  popular  in  the  State,  and  one  reason  for 
the  readiness  of  the  legislature  to  furnish  all  necessary  supplies 
for  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  special  services  which  it  has  been 
able  to  render.  The  southern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  a  specially 
agricultural  district,  where  dairy  fanning  is  a  very  important 
occupation.  The  university  has  recently  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  a  School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  well  equipped  and  does 
good  work.  It  has  been  able  to  advise  the  farmers  as  to  new 
methods  of  dealing  with  agricultural  pests,  and  it  also  serves  them 
as  an  experimental  station.  One  of  the  professors  has  placed 
freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  his  inventions  in  regard  to 
the  testing  of  milk.  In  these  ways  the  farmers  have  received  some 
practical  and  obvious  benefits  from  the  State  universiiy,  and  are 
therefore  solid  in  its  support.  Another  reason  for  me  special 
interest  in  educational  matters  shown  by  the  State  generally  may 
be  the  presence  of  a  very  large  German  and  Scandinavian  element 
in  the  population,  for  the  Germans  at  least  carry  their  educational 
traditions  with  them. 

But  it  must  not  foe  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  reasons, 
or  that  Wisconsin  is  an  exceptional  instance.  Probably  nothing 
in  the  United  States  impresses  an  observer  from  an  English 
imiversity  more  than  the  enthusiasm  everywhere  shown  for  educa- 
tion— though  it  may  not  always  be  tempered  by  wisdom  or  result 
in  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods.  He  particularly  notes  th^ 
constant  private  benefactions  and  the  activity  displayed  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  foundation  of  State  universities.  This  latter 
feature  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the  new  western  States ; 
some  of  them  have  hardly  been  formed,  and  certainly  have  not 
settled  down  before  they  have  gone  to  work  to  create  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  academic  centre  for  the  State.  Thus  Washing- 
ton, only  incorporated  in  1889,  has  its  university  at  Seattle,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Such  action  has  of  course  been  dictated  partly 
by  inter-State  rivalry,  but  chiefly  it  has  been  inspired  by  real 
educational  zeal,  by  the  desire  of  the  community  to  keep  its  most 
promising  students  within  the  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  who  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  growth  of 
population.  Wisconsin  probably  ranks  third  amongst  such 
institutions — ^its  neighbour,  Michigan,  would  generally  taie  place 
before  it,  and  Pennsylvania  would  certainly  come  first ;  but  these 
are  only  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  It  is  natural  that  many 
of  these  State  foundations,  like  many  of  the  innumerable  univer- 
sities and  degree-giving  colleges  established  by  private  action  or 
by  religious  denominations,  should  still  be  in  a  decidedly  unde- 
veloped condition ;  but  rapid  progress  is  being  made.  There  was  a 
time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  it  could  be  said  with  perfect  truth 
that,  "  if  we  define  a  university  as  a  place  where  teaching  which 
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puts  a  man  abreast  of  the  fullest  and  most  exact  knowledge  of  the 
time,  is  given  in  a  range  of  subjects  covering  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  life,  not  more  than  twelve,  and  possibly  only- 
eight  or  nine  of  the  American  institutions  would  fall  within  the 
definition.  Of  these,  nearly  all  are  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic 
States."*  Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  some  of  our  most 
famous  English  universities  would  fare  if  tested  by  this  some- 
what severe  definition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  tne  statement 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  is  becoming  less  and  less  true. 
There  are  State  institutions  in  ihe  middle  and  even  the  western 
States  which  are  beginning  to  compete  seriously  with  the  univer- 
sities of  the  East,  and  there  are  great  private  foundations,  like 
Chicago  and  Leland  Stanford.  The  East  is  no  longer  to  have  a 
monopoly.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  time  before 
these  new  institutions  can  compete  with  the  older  ones  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms,  except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
private  foundations,  they  have  almost  unlimited  funds  at  their 
disposal.  And  in  the  latter  case  the  attempt  to  erect  a  university 
complete  in  all  departments  at  a  single  stroke  may  not  have  quite 
the  anticipated  results.  But  the  new  institutions  undoubtedly 
have  great  careers  before  them.  One  advantage  the  State  univer- 
sities have  in  the  newer  States ;  being  early  in  the  field  they  may 
be  able  to  check  the  rise  of  those  small  institutions  which  have 
rather  brought  discredit  upon  academic  degrees  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  American  Commonwealth  is  so  vast  that  it  must 
have  many  "intellectual  centres"  ;  no  group  of  States  can  mono- 
polise the  intellectual  life  of  the  Union.  And  it  is  in  this  matter, 
if  in  no  other,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  new  universities  are 
so  great. 

In  most  of  the  institutions  founded  and  endowed  by  States  the 
fees  are  very  small ;  in  many  cases  they  are  little  more  than 
nominal.  Thus  at  Wisconsin  a  student  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  pays  six  dollars  a  semester,  or  twelve  dollars  a  year  (the 
academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters) ;  in  the  technical 
schools  the  fees  are  the  same,  but  there  are  special  laboratory  fees. 
There  is  also  a  special  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  Law 
School,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  a  graduate  department.  So  in 
the  State  universities  of  Ohio,  California,  Colorado  (to  take  only 
casual  instances),  the  fees  for  students  resident  in  the  State  are 
scarcely  more  than  at  Wisconsin — ^in  some  they  are  apparently 
less.  In  every  case  the  fees  for  students  not  of  the  State  are 
higher,  though  still  much  smaller  than  in  the  great  "  private " 
universities.  At  Wisconsin  the  fees  for  students  not  resident  in 
the  State  are  only  about  sixty  dollars  a  year ;  at  Harvard  the 
ordinary  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  it  is  about  the  same  at 
Columbia  and  Tale.  This  free  tuition  at  the  State  univer- 
sHies  has  some  gr^at  advantages;  particularly  it  puts  a 
university  education,  or  at  least  the  best  the  State  has  to 
offer,  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  and  throws  the  institution 
open  to  students  of  all  classes  of  society.     On  the  other  hand, 

•  Bryce,  ''American  Commonwealth,"  II.,  p.  667  (ed.  1895). 
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it  may  be  doubted  if  a  imiyersily  course  abould  be  made  too 
easily  attainable;  there  is  a  temptation  to  students  to  take 
it,  wnether  it  is  of  use  to  them  or  not.  If  universities  are  to 
be  open  to  all  persons  who  present  themselves,  it  is  right  that 
good  students  should  not  be  excluded  by  lack  of  financial  means ; 
and  if  all  the  money  (or  the  greater  part)  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  comes  from  the  State,  the  free  opening  is  perhaps 
inevitable.  Probably  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  make  ability 
and  scholarship  (in  the  widest  sense)  the  requirement  for  admis- 
sion, and  then  by  a  well-managed  system  of  studentships  to  secure 
that  no  pecuniary  difficulties  should  exolude  an  able  student. 
But  that  is  perhaps  utopian,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  the  policy 

Eur:sued  by  these  American  State  institutions.  It  does  not  seem 
kely  that  universities  of  the  older  type,  what  may  be  called  the 
''  private  "  foundations,  will  suffer  much  from  it,  and  from  the 
rivalry  of  these  free  institutions.  Perhaps  many  of  the  smaller 
"  universities,"  which  are  really  only  colleges,  will  be  forced  out 
of  existence,  or  become  merged  in  the  larger  ones,  but  that  will 
scarcely  be  regrettable.  But  the  great  ** private"  universities, 
like  Harvard  and  Yale,  are  not  likely  to  be  affected ;  they  appeal, 
as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  to  special  classes,  which 
will  continue  to  go  to  them,  even  though  an  equal  education  can 
be  obtained  at  a  smaller  cost  elsewhere.  Social  reasons,  if  no  other, 
Will  continue  to  dictate  the  choice.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  higher  social  classes  all  refrain  from  making  use  of  the  State 
universities ;  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  furnish  the  students. 

In  the  ^*  public  "  institutions  as  a  whole  the  men  and  women 
studimts  are  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  In  the  University  of 
'^Vis45onsin  they  are  in  a  position  of  perfect  equality,  and  their 
intercourse  is  almost  entirely  unrestrained.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  university  has  a  hall  of  residence  for  women  (which 
accommodates  only  a  small  proportion),  and  no  such  residence  for 
men.  It  has  no  so  called  ''dormitories,"  that  is,  large  halls 
containing  students'  rooms,  such  as  exist  at  Harvard,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  of  education— co-education,  where  the  two 
sexes  receive  the  same  training  in  the  same  institutions, 
and  co-ordinated  education,  where  parallel  training  is  given 
in  separate  institutions — the  State  universities  have  been 
placed  squarely  on  the  side  of  co-education.  The  '*  private " 
foundations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  divided  on  the  subject; 
some,  like  Chicago,  adopt  the  system  of  co-education;  others, 
like  Harvard,  are  opposed  to  it.  So  far  as  a  visitor  can 
judge,  the  system  appears  to  work  with  perfect  smoothness  at 
Wisconsin  in  all  that  relates  to  the  actual  work  of  the  university 
— though  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  women  on  the  staff  are 
very  few  in  number.  As  to  the  social  results,  the  reliable  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  almost  unfettered  intercourse  of  the  men 
and  women  students  does  not  produce  any  harmful  effects.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  apparently  serve  to  any  extent  as  a  social 
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trainings  for  after  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  only 
a  comparatively  few  students  who  have  any  chance  of  participat- 
ing in  this  social  life. 

In  fact,  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  older  English  universities 
the  American  institutions  probably  appear  to  be  weakest  on  the 
social  side.  Though  if  he  considered  the  situation  at  home  he 
would  remember  that  the  social  activities  from  which  he  has  so 
greatly  benefited,  and  which  were  a  large  part  of  his  university 
life,  are  limited  to  two  universities,  O^ord  and  Cambridge,  in 
which  they  are  the  product  of  very  unusual  circumstances  and 
traditions ;  in  other  English  institutions  they  are  much  less  pro- 
minent. In  the  American  universities  there  are,  as  with  us, 
innumerable  societies  of  all  kinds ;  some  of  them — ^particularly 
those  which  take  their  names  from  mystic  combinations  of  Greek 
letters,  like  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa — are  lodges  of  secret  (but,  hap- 
pily, not  revolutionary)  societies,  which  extend  over  most  of  the 
universities  of  the  Union.  The  societies  are  flourishfng,  and  they 
discharge  a  most  useful  function  in  taking  the  place  of  our  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  colleges  as  the  bonds  of  union  between  students 
of  different  generations.  But  all  such  societies  are  naturally  self- 
centred.  And  the  chief  fault  in  the  social  organisation  of  many 
of  the  American  universities  (it  would  be  unfair  to  say  of  them 
all)  seems  to  be  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  the  social  meeting 
of  teachers  and  students.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not 
altogether  the  fault  of  either  party ;  it  is  the  result  of  many 
things.  In  a  number  of  the  State  universities,  and  in  others, 
perhaps,  to  a  less  extent,  there  are  large  numbers  of  students  who 
have  not  had  the  preliminary  training:  which  would  enable  them 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  if  they  existed.  And  in  some 
cases  attempts  made  t^  remedy  this  defect  have  hitherto  not  met 
with  much  success.  Here,  again,  it  is  difiicult  for  an  outsider  to 
express  an  opinion,  but  there  would  certainly  appear  to  be  room 
for  much  more  effort  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  student  life  the  present  writer 
has  not  sufficient  knowledsre  to  enable  him  to  speak  in  detail.  The 
general  impression  upon  his  mind  is  that  it  is  at  least  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  that  of  English  undergraduates,  though  it  is  limited 
in  various  ways  which  have  already  been  indicated.  The  cult  of 
athletics  is  not  so  highly  developed ;  the  games  seem  to  be  under- 
taken less  from  motives  of  pure  sport,  and  they  are  not  shared  in 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  students.  One  difficultv  is,  of 
course,  the  absence  of  the  keen  rivalry  within  the  university 
which  results  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from  the  college  system ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  there  are  fewer  opportunities  and  calls 
for  a  large  number  of  men.  Of  the  intellectaal  life  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  speak.  It  is  free  from  some  affectations  which  are  apt 
to  mar  English  undergraduate  life :  it  is  perhaps  more  crude  and 
more  inclined  to  follow  closelv  the  lines  of  the  students*  academic 
work.  It  seems  also  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  ordinary 
student  who  goes  up  to  an  American  university  is  not  generally  by 
any  moans  so  well  prepared  as  a  boy  who  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
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leaves  an  English  secondary  sckool.  That  means  that  more  elemen- 
tary work  often  has  to  be  done  in  the  first  year ;  it  means  also  that 
a  student's  mind  is  less  developed,  that  he  has  less  independence  of 
thought  and  taste.  Of  the  majoiity  of  the  American  institutions^ 
though  not  of  the  oldest  and  best,  it  must  be  said  that  they  afford 
fewer  opportunities  than  are  desirable  for  those  intellectual  pur- 
suits, apart  from  one's  direct  work,  which  are  the  most  important 
force  in  the  formation  of  cultured  men  and  women. 

To  come  to  the  more  immediate  task  of  the  university,  to  its 
academic  work.  The  **  Summer  Session  "  is  a  fairly  common 
institution,  and  Wisconsin  may  furnish  us  with  an  example.  It 
begins  there  almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  academic  year ;  that  is,  at  about  the  first  day  of 
July,  and  lasts  six  weeks.  It  is  a  separate  session,  and  memoers 
of  the  academic  staff  are  not  bound  to  take  part  in  it ;  those  who 
do  so  are  reinforced  by  lecturers  from  elsewhere.  Attendance  at 
the  courses  ^ven  during  the  session  counts  towards  the  degree. 
The  student-attendance  is  composed  partly  of  high-school  teachers 
desirous  of  continuing  their  studies  and  qualifying  for  promotion, 
partly  of  persons  engaged  in  some  special  work,  and  partly  of 
ordinary  students  of  the  university  who  may  wish  to  take  thfdr 
degrees  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  There  may  of  *  course  be 
many  reasons  for  this  wish,  but  an  important  one  is  tiat  students 
wlio  propose  to  take  the  professional  (post-graduation)  schools, 
such  as  Law,  do  not  want  to  spend  more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  attainment  of  the  preliminary  degrees.  Almost 
everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  period  of  study 
jequired  in  these  professional  schools,  and  a  aesire  amongst 
students  to  shorten  the  earlier  course.  Various  universities  there- 
fore allow  the  Summer  Session  to  coimt  towards  a  degree. 
Chicago  University  has  adopted  a  different  method ;  the  academic 
year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,-  and  a  student  is  only  required 
to  attend  during  three.  But  should  he  choose  to  take  the  four, 
with  only  brief  holidays,  he  may  do  so,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
number  of  years  over  which  his  undergraduate  course  extends 
from  four  to  three.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Summer 
Session  at  Wisconsin  meets  a  real  demand.  This  year  the 
attendance  was  higher  than  on  any  previous  occasion ;  between  four 
and  five  hundred  students  entered.  Of  these  a  very  oonsidenible 
proportion  were  school-teachers,  and  it  naturally  followed  that  a 
number  of  the  courses  given  throughout  the  session  were  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  their  requirements ;  and  there  were  special 
courses  upon  the  principles  of  teaching.  There  are  certain  objec- 
tions to  this,  and  amongst  others  the  fact  that  it  encourages 
students  to  study  in  a  way  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
results  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  work.  But  probably  the 
advantages  which  tlie  session  confers  on  many  students  outweigh 
the  evils,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  much  appreciated. 
One  hears  many  instances  of  sacrifices  made  by  teachers  and 
others  to  enable  them  to  attend,  and  the  present  writer  knew 
several  cases  of  students  who  supported  themselves  during  the 
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session  by  waiting  at  table  and  doing  other  work  in  the  boarding- 
houses  of  the  city. 

The  reference  made  above  to  the  professional  schools  suggests 
another  noticeable  point;  that  is,  the  attempt  of  many  of  the 
universities  to  provide  instruction  of  a  directly  practical  nature 
in  various  departments — instruction  which  shall  send  the  students 
out  capable  of  commencing  the  practice  of  the  profession  which 
they  may  have  chosen.  Of  course,  in  a  number  of  cases  this  is 
done  very  imperfectly,  but  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
the  object  is  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  attained.  Thus  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  as  alreadv  indicated,  sends  its  students 
out  well-equipped  for  the  practice  of  law,  and  of  technical  pursuits 
such  as  engineering.  The  agricultural  work  stands  naturally 
01)  a  different  footing.  A  departure  of  importance  in  this  con- 
nection is  th^  recent  establishment  of  a  school  of  commerce,  which 
proposes  to  train  students  for  a  career  in  the  higher  departments 
of  business  just  as  the  Law  School  trains  them  for  a  legal  career. 
Other  universities  have  recently  founded  similar  schools,  and 
ihe  working  of  the  experiment  will  be  watched  witW  great  interest. 
It  is  stated  at  Wisconsin  that  the  establishment  of  the  school 
(not  much  more  than  a  year  ago)  has  already  attracted  to 
the  university  a  niunber  of  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  directly  into  business.  Other  universities  have,  of  course, 
still  more  professional  departments,  such  as  schools  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry.  In  all  this  there  is  of  course  no  comparison  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  a  curiously  limited  meaning  is 
still  attached  to  the  term  "  university  education  " ;  the  comparison 
must  be  with  the  newer  English  universities.  It  is  imquestion- 
ably  right  that  the  universities  should  thus  extend  the  range  of 
subjects  in  which  they  offer  instruction ;  the  one  danger  is  that 
in  the  desire  to  bestow  practical  benefits  on  their  students  they  will 
lose  sight  of  what  is  no  less  their  task — the  promotion  of  general 
culture. 

In  the  matter  of  the  work  required  for  the  degrees  there  is  a 
controversy  still  raging  between  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
courses  of  study  and  the  supporters  of  the  Iree  choice.  In  cases 
where  the  latter  policy  has  prevailed  the  plan  usually  adopted  is 
to  prescribe  a  limited  amount  of  studies,  and  beyond  that  to  allow 
the  student  to  select  freely  any  courses  which  he  may  wish  to 
attend.  In  various  cases  a  student  has  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
a  professor  or  instructor  in  his  choice,  sometimes  only  in  his  first 
year,  sometimes  in  all  years.  The  prescribed  work  is  naturally 
greatest  in  the  first  year,  and  then  usually  ceases  with  the  third 
year.  In  his  courses  which  are  not  prescribed  a  student  can  follow 
his  natural  bent.  The  first  degree  is  not  given  by  a  great  final 
examination  in  a  definite  group  of  connected  subjects,  or  even  on 
work  in  several  examinations ;  but  it  depends  on  adequate  attend- 
ance at  a  certain  number  of  courses  of  lectures  together  with 
satisfactory  work  in  a  brief  examination  at  the  end  of  each.  So 
at  Wificon8in  a  certain  amount  of  credit  is  given  for  each  course, 
not  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  credit  can  be  obtained  in  any 
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one  semester  (however  many  sets  of  lectures  a  student  may  choose 
to  attend),  and  a  fixed  total  is  necessary  to  secure  the  degree.  The 
professor  or  instructor  naturally  prescribes  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  in  connection  with  his  lectures,  and  he  occasionally  de- 
votes an  hour  to  a  vivd-voce  examination  in  his  class,  in  order  to 
see  if  the  work  is  really  bein^  done. 

This  system  of  elective  studies  with  frequent  examinations  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  in  the  United  States,  and  requires  some  con- 
sideration. Its  chief  advantages  are  these.  In  the  first  place 
it  gives  a  student's  personal  tastes  free  play ;  by^  freeing  him  from 
the  obligation  of  studies  which  may  be  distast^ul  it  leaves  him 
more  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  studies  for  which  he  has  a 
natural  inclination,  and  in  which  he  is  therefore  likely  to  do  better 
work.  And,  secondly,  it  does  not  stake  everything  upon  a  single 
examination ;  and  it  allows  of  a  juster  estimate  of  the  work  of  a 
student  who,  though  industrious  and  capable,  may  not  be  at  his 
best  in  examinations.  These  arguments  in  favour  of  the  elective 
system  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  there  are  grave  objections. 
It  does  not  provide  for  a  connected  course  of  work  for  all  students, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  a  prescribed  group 
of  kindred  subjects,  even  if  some  of  them  are  distasteful,  is  a  better 
intellectual  training  than  a  set  of  miscellaneous  studies ;  the 
latter  is  not  likely,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinaiy  student,  to  promote 
exact  knowledge.  The  elective  method  also  encourages  those 
students  who  desire  to  get  a  degree  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible to  take  what  are  known  as  "  snap  "  courses ;  that  is,  courses 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  or  from 
the  known  character  of  the  professor,  are  likely  to  necessitate  a 
minimum  of  work.  And  the  terminal  examinations  allow  of 
"  cramming " ;  it  is  easy  to  "  cram "  for  an  examination  on  a 
single  course  of  lectures,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  it  for 
an  examination  on  work  in  a  number  of  subjects  spread  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  And  in  these  terminal  examinations,  each 
conducted  by  the  particular  lecturer,  it  must  always  be  difficult 
to  get  any  consistent  and  general  standard  throughout  the  univer- 
sity. On  the  whole,  an  English  student  will  probably  prefer  his 
own  system. 

As  the  Wisconsin  arrangement  combines  both  prescribed  and 
elective  studies,  it  may  be  described  here.  The  candidate  for  the 
B. A.  degree  is  requirea  to  select  on  entrance  one  of  four  "  courses," 
called  respectively  English,  Civic-Historic,  Modest  Classical,  and 
Ancient  Classical ;  he  chooses  the  one  containing  the  subjects 
he  specially  desires  to  study.  The  subjects  in  each  course  are  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  four  years,  and  average  about  fifteen  hours 
(of  lectures)  a  week.  A  student  who  enters  any  course  is  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  that  line  of  work  during  the  four  years, 
though  it  is  possible  under  certain  circumstances  to  make  a 
change.  All  the  work  of  flie  first  year  is  prescribed;  in  the 
second  about  half  is  compulsory.  In  the  remaining  two  years 
the  subjects  are  elective,  with  the  exception  that  the  student  must 
follow  what  IS  called  his  "  major  "  subject  during  those  vears  also. 
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course  to  secure  something  like  continuity  in  tihe  student's  work 
even  amidst  the  elective  studies.  The  professors  act  as  class 
officers  for  the  different  courses,  and  advise  the  students  in 
making  their  choice.  The  B.A.  degree  is  given  without  honours 
(at  Wisconsin ;  elsewhere  the  practice  varies),  but  a  candidate 
must  reach  a  certain  grade.  Thus  if  the  possible  marks  for  attend- 
ance at  a  course  of  lectures  and  work  in  the  examination  be  100, 
a  student  must  obtain  at  least  (iO  in  order  to  obtain  a  pass.  But 
if  in  all  his  courses  he  obtained  only  aibout  60  he  probably  would 
not  be  given  the  degree. 

Probably  the  actual  results  of  the  compulsory  and  elective 
systems  do  not  differ  so  very  much  in  the  case  of  the  best  students. 
A  man  really  interested  in  his  work,  and  really  desirous  of  making 
something  of  it,  is  fairly  certain  to  take  a  definite  group  of  sub- 
jects, for  he  will  always  choose  those  which  bear  on  his  main 
interest.  And,  of  course,  in  the  professional  schools  practicjdly 
all  the  work  is  prescribed.  The  disadvantages  of  the  elective 
method  will  probably  be  most  felt  in  the  case  of  those  students 
(nowhere  inconsiderable  in  number)  who  go  up  to  the  univer- 
sities without  any  definite  interests  or  intentions.  For  such 
students,  if  the  university  is  really  to  have  any  formative  influencd 
upon  them,  a  stricter  method  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  i)arts  of  the  academic  organisation 
in  the  United  States  is  the  arrangements  made  for  graduate  work. 
This  is  general  in  the  universities,  or  at  least  in  all  of  any  import- 
ance. In  no  case  does  a  university  limit  this  work,  and  the 
opportunities  which  it  offers,  to  its  own  graduates ;  students  come 
from  smaller  universities  and  colleges.  They  may  be  admitted 
on  equal  terms ;  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  relative  standards  of 
the  institution  from  which  they  come  and  the  university  in  which 
they  propose  to  do  graduate  work.  The  latter  may  require  a 
certain  extra  amount  of  preliminary  studies  before  it  permits  the 
students  from  outside  to  take  the  graduate  courses.  No  higher 
degrees  are  given  in  American  universities  without  additional 
work,  like  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  M.A. ;  the  common  require- 
ment for  the  masterate  is  a  thesis  on  some  special  part  of  the  can- 
didate's work,  together  with  a  written  or  oral  examination,  or 
both.  In  Wisconsin  the  degree  of  M.A.  can  be  taken  after  one 
year's  graduate  work  along  the  line  of  the  "  major  "  subject  taken 
in  the  study  for  the  bachelor  degree.  One  "  minor  "  subject  is 
also  required.  Thus  a  candidate  who  had  taken  the  Civic-His- 
toric course  could  for  the  M.A.  take  American  History  as  hij 
"  major,"  and  on  some  subject  in  that  he  would  write  the  thesis, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  some  research  work.  For  bis 
"  minor  "  he  could  take  Political  Science. 

The  chief  American  universities  ^vq  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  or  other  doctorates  for  research  work,  and  the  re- 
quirements are  usually  severe,  though  they  vary  with  the  different 
universities.    Some  degrees  rank  higher  than  others,  as  they  are 
6348,  9Q 
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more  difficult  to  attain;  special  institutions  are  noted  for  the 
quality  of  their  work,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  centres  of 
research.  This  is  the  case  with  John  Hopkins  Universily  at 
Baltimore  (the  pioneer  research  institution),  Columbia,  and  some 
other  great  eastern  universities.  A  candidate  is  usually  required 
to  present  an  elaborate  piece  of  original  work,  and  to  supplement 
this  by  an  examination  intended  to  test  not  merely  his  knowledge 
of  his  special  subject,  but  also  his  general  learning  and  capacity. 
Such  an  examination  may  be  very  severe,  and  it  is  probably  the 
variation  in  the  nature  of  these  examinations  that  causes  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  doctorates  given  by  the  various 
universities.  Harvard  in  particular  has  a  reputation  for  severity. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  be  spent  in  study  is  not  everywhere 
the  same,  but  the  average  is  about  three  years. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  all  the  arrangements  for  research 
work  the  United  States  is  much  under  German  influence ;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  England  should  be  so  far  behind. 
In  spite  of  the  advanced  degrees  triven  at  most  of  our  universities, 
and  in  spite  of  the  establishment  in  recent  years  of  degrees 
avowedly  for  research  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  is  still  no 
place  where  organised  research  work  is  carried  on  in  England. 
And  English  students  have  made  little  use  of  the  great  opportu- 
nities for  such  work  offered  by  the  German  universities.  Large 
numbers  of  American  students  have  gone  to  Germany ;  they  have 
taken  back  German  academic  methods,  and  they  have  now  founded 
centres  of  research  work  in  their  own  country.  One  disadvan- 
tage the  system  has,  it  tends  to  make  a  doctor's  degree  almost 
absolutely  essential  to  a  student  who  desires  an  academic  post. 
The  universities  do  not  fill  their  posts  by  selection  amongst  candi- 
dates who  support  their  applications  by  testimonials,  but  they 
invite  persons  whose  work  has  made  them  known,  and  the  easiest 
way  for  a  man  to  becomei  known  outside  his  own  university  is 
the  publication  of  his  doctor's  thesis.  The  result  is  rather  to 
make  published  original  work  the  test  of  fitness  for  an  academic 
position,  whereas  it  is  not  necessarily  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
qualities  which  make  a  good  investigator  are  not  always  those 
which  make  a  good  teacher,  and  the  two  are  not  always  combined. 
And  there  are  many  admirable  teachers  whose  published  work  is 
quite  unimportant.  But  putting  this  aside,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  research  work  of  the  American  universities  is  probably  the 
part  of  their  activity  most  worthy  of  study  by  those  interested 
in  academic  progress  in  England.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  material  attractions  to  research  and  an  academic 
career  are  far  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  here.  In 
England  a  student,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  rare 
fellowship,  has  generally  to  depend  on  his  own  resources  if  he 
wishes  to  undertake  research  work ;  this  is  the  case  in  all  branches 
of  study,  though  less  so  in  science  and  medicine  than  in  classics, 
economics,  or  history.  And  he  can  hardly  venture  to  hope  that 
the  success  of  his  research  will  ultimately  secure  to  him  an 
academic  career ;  the  available  posts  are  so  few.  In  America  the 
rapid  growth  of  universities,  and  the  demands  for  teachers  in  them 
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— the  fact  that  at  no  time  is  the  number  of  appointments  definitely 
fixed  and  limited — ^make  it  worth  while  for  a  good  student  to 
struggle  for  a  few  years ;  a  fairly  good  post  is  practically  certain 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  And  during  the  period  of  work  help  is 
given  by  a  considerable  number  of  research  fellowships. 

The  methods  of  teaching  are  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  in  the  case 
of  the  "  seminar/'  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  make  its  way 
in  England.  Modelled  upon  tne  plan  adopted  in  the  German 
universities,  where  it  originated,  its  object  is  to  bring  together 
the  advanced  students  of  a  particular  subject  into  a  group,  which 
shall  undertake  a  more  or  less  elaborate  piece  of  investigation 
under  the  guidance  of  a  professor.  It  serves  the  students  as  a 
preliminary  training  in  methods  of  research ;  it  accustoms  them 
to  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and  to  the  use  and  criticism  of 
original  authorities.  A  good  student  of  history,  for  example, 
who  has  worked  in  a  seminar,  comes  out  of  an  importietnt 
American  university  with  far  more  knowledge  of  the  "  historical 
method'*  and  much  more  acquaintance  with  the  technique  of 
historical  investigation  than  is  possessed  by  five  out  of  every  six 
men  who  have  taken  a  first  class  in  the  Oxford  History  School. 
The  best  students  thus  get  much  more  help  and  guidance ;  but. 
probably  the  ordinary  student  gets  much  less  supervision  than  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  undergraduate.  The  amount  of  lecturing 
and  seminar  work  done  by  professors  and  instructors  renders  it 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  give  real  individual  attention 
to  any  except  tneir  best  men.  The  main  reliance  has  to  be  placed 
on  lectures,  and  throughout  the  universities  the  average  number 
of  lectures  attended  by  each  student  is  distinctly  high  (compare 
the  fifteen  hours  a  week  instanced  above  at  Wisconsin),  and  the 
opportunities  for  extensive  private  reading  rather  limited.  But 
the  ordinary  American  student  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
devote  so  much  time  to  the  pursuit  of  recreation  and  the  taking  of 
exercise  as  the  English  undergraduate.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  the  American  universities,  in  many  instances,  think 
it  their  duty  to  provide  a  gymnasiiim  and  competent  instructors. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  study. 
It  is  natural  that  in  their  curriculum  the  universities  should 
reflect  the  particular  interests  of  the  nation.  The  practice,  of 
course,  varies,  but  probably  it  may  be  said  with  general  accuracy 
that  much  less  relative  importance  seems  to-be  attached  to  the 
study  of  the  "  humanities  "  in  American  than  in  English  univer- 
sities. It  may  be  that  the  tendency  is  to  neglect  them  over- 
much, in  the  desire  to  give  instruction  of  which  the  use  is  more 
obvious  and  direct.  National  sentiment  has,  of  course,  caused 
great  attention  to  be  paid  to  American  history,  and  the  study  has 
received  a  great  impetus  during  the  last  few  vears.  It  seems  to 
absorb  all  the  energy  of  the  younger  historical  students.  Not 
merely  the  history  of  the  Federation,  but  the  history  of  each 
separate  State,  is  being  worked  out  with  much  care  and  minute- 
ness, both  on  its  political  and  constitutional  sides.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  economics  the  English  universities  are  far  surpassed ;  an 
American  student  can  obtain  in  anv  one  of  a  number  of  univer- 
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sities  a  thoroughly  good  training  in  economics,  and  can  attain 
to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  economic  science 
to  the  actual  phenomena  around  him.  There  is  a  wide  and 
growing  interest  in  the  study,  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  lethargy  still  exhibited  in  England,  where  a  first  class  in 
history  can  be  obtained  at  Oxford  by  a  student  who  has  got  his 
political  economy  from  Mill  and  his  economic  history  from  an 
elementary  text-book ;  and  where  in  only  one  university  can  there 
be  said  to  be  an  even  fairly  adequate  course  of  instruction  in 
economics. 

Just  as  this  study  has  been  forced  on  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  by  the  conditions  amidst  which  they  are  placed, 
by  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  of  their  country 
and  the  many  problems  which  it  presents,  so  another  class  of 
pressing  questions  has  caused  them  to  devote  very  much  attention 
to  political  science  on  its  practical  side.  They  occupy  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  not  merely  with  theories  of  government,  or  with 
constitutional  forms,  but  considerably  with  the  administrative 
methods  in  vogue  in  their  own  and  other  countries.  In  many 
universities  there  are  professors  or  instructors  whose  task  it  is  to 
lecture  upon  comparative  administration ;  and  to  meet  the  pi*o- 
blems  of  the  great  cities  (nowhere  more  acute  than  in  the  United 
States)  there  are  some  professors  who  are  appointed  to  give 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  practical  workinff  of  municipal 
governments.  An  English  lecturer  on  these  subjects  finds  that 
he  can  recommend  to  his  students  works  by  French,  German, 
and  now  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  American  writers,  and 
hardly  a  single  book  of  any  importance  by  an  Englishman.  The 
study  of  administration  and  municipal  government,  both  gene- 
rally and  in  relation  to  the  actual  conditions  of  American  life, 
cannot  fail  ultimately  to  have  a  most  beneficial  eflfect  on  political 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  might  with  great  advantage 
be  imitated  in  this  country. 

In  the  two  departments  of  study  just  described,  as  in  others 
of  a  more  technical  nature,  the  American  universities  have 
attempted  to  bring  themselves  into  touch  with  the  actual  pro- 
blems of  the  national  life,  and  to  send  their  students  out  equipped 
to  meet  everyday  needs.  The  old  English  universities  have 
hitherto  had  another  ideal ;  the  newer  ones  must  inevitably  tend 
to  greater  similarity  with  the  institutions  across  the  AtWntic. 
If  they  are  to  flourish,  they  must  make  the  national  ideals  their 
own ;  they  must  refine,  not  reject  them.  The  American  univer- 
sities are  adapted  to  the  national  life  and  ideas,  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  their  prosperity  and  strengjth.  Their  number,  the  way 
in  which  they  are  open  to  all,  and  their  advantages  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  students,  enable  them  to  play  a  far  more  important 
life  and  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  national  movements  than 
our  English  universities  have  done  as  yet.  These  responsibilities 
are  already  heavy,  and  must  become  every  day  more  severe ;  and 
the  universities  are  proving  themselves  neither  unwilling  nor 
unable  to  bear  them. 

Percy  Ashlet. 
November,  1901. 
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TABLES  SHOWING  THE  CHIEF  RECENT  BENEFAC- 
TIONS TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  Tables  has  been  made  avail- 
able through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  who  has  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Special  Enquiries 
the  details  supplied  to  him  by  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Dr.  Mun-ay  Butler  remarks  that  the  sums  named 
may  be  taken  with  confidence  to  represent  the  minimum  amount  of 
benefactions  to  higher  educational  institutions,  and  adds  that  no  account 
has  been  made  of  gifts  to  libraries  and  museums.  The  benefactions  named 
in  Table  B.  are  included  in  the  amounts  given  in  Table  A. 

Table  A. — Total  Amount  of  Benefactions  reported  in 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 


1,515,018 
1,336,917 
1,343,027 
1,890,101 
1,199,645 
1,810,021 
1,678,187 
1,640,856 
4,385,087 
2,399,092 
3,608,082 


Table  B. — Benefactions  to  certain  Institutions. 


Institution. 


Amount. 


Object. 


Drkxil  Ihstititts 


n 


Univkbsity  of  Chicago 


» 


II 


II 


1891 

n 

M80 
1880 
1890 


1892 
1893-5 
1896 
1900 
1900 


Anthony  J.  Drexel 


J.  D.  Rockefeller 


•I 


It 


400,000  Endowment. 

80,200  General  purposes. 

200,000  Endowment. 

400,000  Endowment 

25,000  Oeneral  purposes. 

NoTB.— The  TAlue  of  the  dollar  has  been  estimated  at  four  ■h»Hng«- 


II 


II 


It 


400,000 
200,000 


120,000 

180,000 

20,000 


Endowment. 

Building   and    Equip 
ment. 

Endowment. 

Endowment. 

BuUding   of     DiTinlty 
School. 
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in  the  United  States. 

Table  B. — Benefactions  to  certain  Institutions  —emit. 


Inititution. 


Date.   1  DoDor. 


Amount. 


University  or  Cuioaoo 
— ca»R. 


H 


COLOATK  USIVKRSITT 


COLUMBIA  UKIVSRSITY 


Dartmouth  Colleoi 


i* 


LsLAND    Stanford    Uni 

VBRSITY. 


Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Harvard  University 


Carnegie       Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 


1S95       MiM  Ueleu  Culver 

1901  I  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine 

1891  I  James  B.  iViUrate 

1806      Seth  Low     • 

1899  I  Edward  Tuck 
1901 


1899-00 


1900-01 


1901 


>• 


Mrs.  Lelaud  Stanford 


Samuel    Cupplea  and 
Robert  S.  Brookings 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan 


1902    I  Andrew  Carnegie 


Object. 


S00,U00     Biology. 

200,000  .  Buildings  and   Endow- 
ment  q\    School   of 
.     Education. 

200,UUU  '  Endowment 


5800,000  I  Library. 


60,000     Building  (ot  School  of 

I     Adminis- 
90,000  ,  Endow-    |  tration  and 
ment      v  Finance. 


2,200,000 


000,000 


200,060  '  For  buildings  of  Medi- 
I      cal  School. 

2,000,000  . 


Note.— The  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  estimated  at  four  shillings. 
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A  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN 

IDEALS  IN  EDUCATION. 


Every  nation  may  be  said  to  have  the  system  of  education 
which  it  deserves.  That  is  to  say,  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion is  the  outcome  of  national  history  and  a  sure  index  of 
national  character.  Where,  as  with  us  in  England,  two  contend- 
ing ideals  of  government  and  of  social  policy  have  for  many 
generations  (though  of  course  under  changing  forms),  divided 
the  nation  into  two  nearlv  equal  parts,  the  educational  system 
will  itself  either  be  virtually  bipartite  or  a  rather  ineflTective  and 
unpopular  compromise.  Where,  as  in  France,  religious  opinions 
are  polarised,  there  will  be  a  cleavage  in  national  education  along 
the  line  which  divides  ecclesiastical  sympathies  from  anti- 
ecclesiastical.  A  system  of  education,  or  the  loose  aggregate  of 
schools  which  in  some  cases  serves  as  a  svstem,  reflects  the 
thinsfs  for  which  the  nation  cares  and  which  it  seriously  wants 
to  klep.  Gennany  has  long  cared  for  learning,  and  leading  is 
secured  by  its  schools.  She  now  cares  a  great  deal  for  com- 
merce, ana  commercial  considerations  are  not  forgotten  by  those 
who  decide  what  her  schools  shall  teach.  America  cares  that 
her  citizens  should  be  good  Americans,  and  the  symbols  of  a 
common  nationality  are  conspicuous  in  her  schools.  She  also 
cares  very  deeply  for  freedom  of  individual  development,  and  the 
desire  to  secure  this  freedom  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  her 
education.  We  care  very  much  for  fairness  of  mind  and  for 
toleration  of  discordant  opinions;  and  the  avoidance  of  any- 
thing which  might  impress  one-sided  views  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  especially  characteristic  of  our  schools.  Indeed, 
it  has  in  some  cases  hampered  their  intellectual  eflSciency,  as  for 
example  by  causing  in  them  much  neglect  of  history  as  a  means  of 
forming  definite  national  con victionsand definite  national  aims.  We 
have  long  taught "  history  "  in  our  schools,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
care  to  let  sleepii^  dogs  lie.  In  countries,  like  Prussia,  where  one 
conception  of  tne  State  has  been  dominant,  the  national  system  of 
education  may  be  almost  geometrically  neat,  avowedly  propa- 
gandist of  certain  social  opinions,  a  well-designed  and  economi- 
cal piece  of  mechanism  with  interchangeable  parts.  In  others, 
local  option  and  cantonal  variety,  though  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  a  veiy  strong  sense  of  national  unity,  may  be,  as  in 
Switzerland  and  America,  the  most  appropriate  administrative 
expression  of  the  national  mind.  Witn  us,  among  whom  is  a 
remarkable  intermixture  of  strong,  or  potentially  strong,  opinions, 
various  tyj)es  of  schools  have  naturally  spnmg  up,  each  type 
laying  special  stress  on  some  special  aspect  of  eaucation,  though 
not  necessarily  neglecting  the  rest  of  it.  Our  school  system  is, 
so  to  speak,  multi-cellular  and  well  provided  with  safety  valves, 
But  it  IS  less  well  adapted  to  get  up  a  good  head  of  steam. 
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The  general  fonn  and  tonie  of  a  national  system  of  education 
are  thus  predetermined  by  national  history  and  character.    But 
national  character  may  in  turn  be  itself  modified  to  some  extent 
by  the  work  of  the  scnools.    National  manners  may  be  greatly 
and  quickly  modified,  especially  under  modem  conditions  of  city 
life;    national  character  muct  more   slowly   and  to  a  much 
smaller  extent.   The  effect  on  national  character  is  most  striking 
when  the  school  system  is  highly  organised,  as  a  sort  of  educa- 
tional monopoly,  under  a  strong  central  government,  and  where 
the  higher  schools  are  deUberately  made  the  only  gateway  into 
the  professions.    Like  all  other  monopolies,  a  State  monopoly  of 
education  is  subject  in  actual  working  to  the  limitations  imposed 
by  public  opinion.    But  it  is.  undoubtedly  the  case  that  clever 
teaching,  effectively    organised  on  certain  lines,  may  greatly 
influence  public  opmion,  and  to  some  extent  even  affect  national 
character.    It  may  act,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  elastic  stocking  on  a 
weak  vein.    Yet  there  are  limits  to  this  power.     If  the  schools 
are  directed  to  press  certain  views,  with  strong  insistence,  on  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  the    aim   of  the  Government  may  be 
thwarted,  either  by  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
teachers,  or  by  the  irony  of  others,  or  by  the  repugnance  of  the 
rising  generation  to  opinions  inculcated  with  undue  emphasis  by 
authority.    Such  unaue  emphasis  often  produces,  not  intellec- 
tual assent  but  intellectual  revolt,  or  cynical  indifference.  .  And 
those  who  argue  that  the  next  generation  will  believe  what  the 
schools  teach  in  this,  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  work  of  schools 
(and  especially  of  day-schools)  is  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  work 
of  education.    Social  environment  counts  for  much  more  than 
day-schools  do.    A  child  spends  only  a  few  hours  a  day  at  his 
lessons,  but  he  learns  a  great  deal  during  the  hours  when  lessons 
are  not  going  on.    The  influences  of  liome  life,  or  of  out-of- 
school  companionships,  or  of  public  opinion,  are  far  more  pene- 
trating than  ordinary  school  lessons,  and  no  administrative  order 
in  the  world  can  necessarily  enable  school  teachers  to  counteract 
these  influences  from  outside.    Furthermore,  the  extraordinary 
increase  and  improvement  in  means  of  communication  have 
intensified  international  influences.    Just  as  no  school  can  be 
hermetically  sealed  against  the  currents  of  outside  opinion,  so 
no  national  system  of  education  can  be  maintained  intact  fix)m 

Ssnetrating  and  disintegrating  influences  from  other  countries, 
ommerce  is  one  perpetual  cause  of  these  new  and  disturbing 
currents  of  international  opinion.  Year  by  year  these  interna- 
tional influences  grow  stronger.  They  are  like  tides  washing 
away  the  barriers  which  separate  one  people  from  another.  At 
certain  points  they  meet  with  greater  resistance  than  elsewhere. 
We  see  that  some  nations  are  much  more  impressionable  than 
others  to  foreign  influences.  Germany  in  particular  is  so 
mpressionable.  Her  past  history  shows  her  to  have  been  so  at 
many  earlier  times,  rarts  of  her  educational  system  have  been 
elaborately  organised  as  if  with  the  special  object  of  strengthen- 
ing national  feeling  against  foreign  influences.  Great  stress 
has  been  laid  on  tne  teaching  ot  patriotism,  on   the  mother 
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tongue,  on  national  history,  on  national  geography,  on  nationa 
unity.  All  this  has  told,  and  has  made  a  deep  impression  on 
German  sympathies.  But  the  underlying  national  charac- 
teristics remam.  Germany  loves  leamm^g,  and  is  equally  in- 
terested in  commerce.  But  learning  is  not  national  but 
cosmopolitan,  and  perpetually  opens  new  doors  to  foreign 
influence.  Commerce,  again,  is  cosmopolitan  in  tendency,  and 
the  very  studies  which  now  are  profitable  for  commerce,  the 
learning  to  speak  modem  languages  with  fluency  and  idio- 
matic skiD,  and  the  study  of  other  nations*  needs  and  pre- 
judices, themselves  excite  an  interest  in  foreign  ways  of 
thinking,  which  is  intensified  by  the  long  periods  of  residence 
abroad,  so  frequent  now  as  the  nnal  stage  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

This  drawing  together  of  the  different  nations  (which  has 
led  to  a  strong  outburst  of  national  sentiment,  as  if  in  self- 
defence)  and  their  rivalry  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  have 
drawn  much  attention  to  their  various  systems  of  education. 
Comparative  study  of  those  systems  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
each  IS  much  more  intimately  connected  with  national  history 
and  character  than  was  once  understood.  At  one  time,  when 
nations  were  really  more  apart,  it  used  to  be  thought  that 
systems  of  education,  or  political  constitutions,  could  be  copied 
bv  one  nation  from  another  like  systems  of  road-making  or  of 
ship-building.  Now  we  realise  that  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation is  very  intimately  connected  with  national  life.  But — 
what  seems  at  first  a  paradox — the  least  tidily  organised  sys- 
tems are  often  more  intimately  associated  with  the  structure  of 
national  society  than  are  the  very  orderly  systems.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  are  so  orderly  points  to  their  having  been  arti- 
ficially constructed  rather  than  to  their  having  grown  up 
spontaneously,  and  to  the  nation  which  possesses  them  having 
been  somewhat  lacking  in  the  stubborn  tenacity,  which  is  a 
cause  of  national  backwardness  but  also  of  national  strength, 
and  which  especially  resists  any  extreme  interference  on  the 
part  of  Government  with  so  personal  and  private  a  matter  as 
the  education  of  the  young. 

Owing  to  virtual  shrinkage  of  distance  through  improvements 
in  means  of  communication,  and  in  consequence  of  the  mcreasingly 
close  connection  between  those  nations  which  are  actively  engaged 
in  oversea  trade,  national  systems  of  culture  and  of  education 
are  becoming  far  less  separate  than  they  used  to  be.  Formerlv 
there  used  to  co-exist,  even  in  the  same  country,  and  still 
more  in  the  same  continent,  many  singularly  separate  tradi- 
tions of  culture  and  of  social  aim  wnich  marked  off  one  group 
of  men  from  another,  and  made  them  practically  (though  of 
course  not  entirely)  independent  of  one  another.  These  aiffer- 
ences  still  exist,  but  they  have  been  blurred  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  races  and  ol  the  different  elements  within  each  nation. 
This  intermixture  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  railways  and  other  means  of  communication;  partly  by 
the  effect  of  trans-oceanic  competition  on  agricultural  values  and 
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the  consequent  drift  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  towns ; 
partly  by  the  growth  and  extraordinary  attraction  of  city  life ; 
partly  by  the  fusing  power  of  great  military  organisations  and  of 
compulsory  military  service,  which  bring  masses  of  people  under 
a  common  discipline  and  cause  detrition  of  old  ideas ;  partly 
(and  some  would  say  chiefly)  by  the  movement  of  those  great 
tides  of  opinion  which  are  sweeping  over  the  world,  washing 
away  many  of  the  old  landmarks  ana  breaking  through  barriers 
which  once  resisted  change.  The  effect  of  all  tnis  has  been  that 
many  different  traditions  and  social  ideals,  formerly  separate  and 
embodied  in  different  institutions  or  preserved  among  different 
groups  of  people,  have  been  rather  suddenly  ana  violently 
brought  into  collision  with  one  another.  The  first  result  has 
naturaUy  been  effervescence,  and  a  great  confusion  of  intellectual 
and  ethical  ideals.  Many,  in  despair  of  finding  safety  or  clear- 
ness of  conviction  elsewhere,  have  been  drawn  back  into  older 
organisations  which  previously  they  had  almost  abandoned. 
Otners,  in  order  to  find  foothold  somewhere,  have  pressed 
forward  to  extreme  revolutionary  opinions.  Others  have  taken 
refuge  in  a  sort  of  mystical  or  artistic  quietism.  In  all  coim tries 
the  mtellectual  and  moral  tension  is  extreme.  The  effect  of  this 
tension  on  educational  systems  is  naturally  great,  because 
education  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the  very  questions  at 
issue.  Any  effective  system  of  education  presupposes  a  clear 
conviction  on  the  fimdamental  things.  \Vhile,  therefore,  so 
many  minds  are  troubled  with  extreme  uncertainty  about  these 
fundamental  things,  education  is  necessarily  iu  a  state  of  pro- 
found imrest.  The  surface  of  it  is  agitated  all  over  the  world ; 
and,  if  for  the  present  there  are  signs  of  a  return  to  the  old 
routine,  such  reversion  is  likely  to  be  little  more  than  a  temporary 
phase,  just  a  clinging  to  the  few  well-jointed  timbers  which  so 
far  have  held  together  in  the  storm. 

In  time,  no  doubt,  the  storm  will  abate,  and  we  shall  see  more 
clearly  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  faced.  One  great  effect 
of  the  change  now  going  forward  will  possibly  be  a  weakening  of 
purely  national  ideals  and  thie  greater  significance  of  those 
elements  in  culture  which  are  common  to  individuals  in  the 
same  stage  of  development  all  over  the  world.  We  seem  to  be 
watching  one  of  those  great  movements  of  opinion  which  make 
the  world  realise,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  national  organisation 
and  of  concentrated  wealth,  that  the  claims  of  each  mdividual 
are  in  some  respects  sovereign  or  paramount,  and  possess  certain 
indefeasible  rights  as  against  government,  or  capital,  or  the 
community.  But  the  problem  is  not  how  to  secure  tne  victory  of 
either  extreme — of  extreme  individualism  or  extreme  Govern- 
ment control — but  to  discover  some  adjustment  of  the  two 
forces ;  some  combination  of  the  two  necessities  in  one  working 
whole.  And  we  can  see  this  effect  going  on  in  the  sphere  of 
education  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  department  of  life, 
because  education  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  struggle,  and 
because  it  furnishes  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  indepen- 
dent experiments,  and  also  is  full  of  spontaneous  growths. 
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In  the  educational  movement  which  is  beginning  to  excite 
more  attention  all  over  the  world,  there  are  three  great  repre- 
sentative nations,  each  typical  of  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view  and  each  contributing  a  different  kind  of  experience — 
Germany,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Germany  stands  for  unity  based  on  the  State;  America  for 
variety  hos^  on  the  individual;  the  British  Empire  for  the 
attempt  at  moral  unity  based,  partly  on  individual  experience, 
fjartly  on  inherited  tradition,  partly  on  administrative  organisa- 
tion. All  three  have  to  face  tne  same  problem — each  is  learning 
from  the  other  two ;  Germany  and  America  have  worked  on  the 
simpler  theories,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  greater 
simplicity  of  aim.  Ours  is  the  more  complex  view,  the  least 
easy  to  define,  and  the  most  liable  to  ineffective  compromise. 
But  the  facts  themselves  are  complex,  and,  to  me  at  least, 
it  seems  that  the  English  tradition  m  education  has,  at  its  best, 
been  nearer  to  -the  tnith  either  than  the  German  or  the 
American.  On  the  other  hand,  carruptio  optimi  pesainui. 
English  education,  when  it  falls  below  the  best,  is  far  less  effec- 
tive in  accomplishing  its  aim  than  are  the  American  or  the 
German  respectively  in  accomplishing  theirs.  On  a  later  page 
in  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  indicate  some  points  in  which  the 
educational  aims  of  the  three  countries  are  drawing  nearer 
together  owing  to  the  tasks  of  the  three  nations  becoming  in 
some  respects  more  similar.  But,  before  doing  so,  I  will 
mention  tne  points  in  which  the  Gterman  and  American  ideals  of 
education  are  in  rather  sharp  contrast. 

IL 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  "  German  system  of  education.' 
Neither  is  tnere  an  "  American  system."  There  is  no  Imperial 
Minister  of  Education  in  Berlin.  There  is  no  Federal 
Board  of  Education  in  Washington.  In  educational  matters 
the  different  States  of  the  German  Empire  retain  considerable 
varieties  of  organisation  and  even  of  aim,  and  in  America  there 
are  very  great  differences  both  in  administration  and  in  or- 
ganisation between  the  educational  system  of  different  States 
and  cities.  But  if  we  make,  so  to  speak,  a  composite  photograph 
of  the  progressive  parts  of  German  education  and  a  composite 
photograph  of  the  greater  part  of  American  education,  there 
stand  out  in  each  picture  certain  features  which  are  in  striking  con- 
trast.   These  may  be  arranged  in  an  antithetical  form  as  follows. 

In  Germany,  the  masses  of  the  people  have  very  little  to  do 
with  determining  the  course  of  educational  policy ;  in  America, 
nearly  all  education  rests  on  popular  control.  In  Germany, 
educational  progress  is  guided  by  administrative  order;  in 
America  it  depends  much  more  on  free  discussion.  In  Ger- 
many, as  a  rule,  the  keys  of  the  position  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  central  authority ;  in  America,  there  is  very  great  local 
freedom.  German  society  is  organised  on  a  military  basis; 
American  society  on  an  industrial.    In  Germany,  society  is  still 
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largely  organised  in  horizontal  strata;  in  America  there  is  a 
much  more  vertical  organisation  and  a  much  more  open  draught 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Germamr  (and  Prussia  in  particu- 
lar) has  a  strong  tradition  m  favour  of  direct  State  management 
of  industrial  and  other  concerns ;  in  America  (with  considerable 
exceptions)  the  tradition  is  the  other  wajr.  Germany  has  long 
possessed  a  highlj  expert,  permanent  civil  service ;  with  certain 
exceptions,  American  energy  and  ability  have,  until  compara- 
tively recent  years,  flowed  in  other  channels.  In  Germany  the 
great  majority  of  teachers  are  men;  in  America  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  are  women. 

In  Gfermany,  the  earliest  stages  of  primary  education  form 
the  part  of  tne  national  system  whicn  has  shown  the  least 
capacity  for  firuitful  development ;  in  America,  those  very  stages 
have  l>een,  and  are,  the  most  progressive,  the  most  fertile  in 
suggestion,  and  the  most  eagerly  sensitive  to  new  ideas.  In 
Germany,  the  State  guards  the  door  to  all  professions;  in 
America,  the  professions  are  wide  open  to  all.  In  Grermany, 
the  secondary  schools  are  deliberately  made  the  sole  avenues 
to  professional  life ;  in  America,  the  organisation  is  far  looser 
ana  less  restrictive.  In  Germany,  the  secondary  schools  are 
(granted  certain  assumptions)  the  strongest  element  in  the 
whole  system  of  national  education ;  in  America,  the  secondary 
schools,  though  they  are  making  remarkable  progress,  have 
hitherto  been  less  conspicuously  successful  than  the  primary 
schools  and  the  Universities.  In  Germany,  comparatively 
little  is  done  for  the  higher  education  of  girls ;  in  America,  as 
much  is  done  for  girls  as  for  boys.  In  Germany  there  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  social  gulf  between  the  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary and  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools:  in  America  this 
guff  does  not  exist. 

In  Germany,  the  secondary  schools  are  organised  almost  in- 
dependently of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  without  any 
dovetailing  of  curriculum,  and  in  such  a  form  that  clever  boys 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  leave  the  elementary  school  at  nine  years  of 
age  in  order  to  enter  the  secondary  school  at  the  beginning  of 
its  quite  different  curriculum ;  in  America,  the  great  majority  of 
the  secondary  schools  are  deliberately  organisea  as  the  crown  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  there  is  no  **  break  of  gauge  '*  between 
primary  and  secondary  education.  In  Germany,  the  basis  of  all 
education  is  definitely  linguistic ;  in  America,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  give  increased  prominence  to  manual  and  practical 
exercises  in  humane  education.  German  secondary  education  is 
still  haunted  by  the  ghost  of"  genenil  culture,"  i.e.,  by  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  circle  of  varied  knowledge  which  a  youth  ought  to 
possess  at  the  end  of  his  secondary  school-life,  and  the  possession 
of  which  marks  ofi*  in  social  intercourse  the  "  educated  man  " 
from  the  "  uneducated."  America  has  long  discarded  any  such 
idea,  and  lays  stress  not  on  any  formula  of  "  general  culture," 
but  on  alertness  and  adaptability  of  mind.  Hence  in  Germany 
the  ideal  of  a  many-sidea  course  of  liberal  education  stubbornly 
holds  its  ground ;  m  America  the  field  is  thrown  open,  and  bold 
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experiments  in  "  elective  studies  "  have  met  the  national  taste. 
In  Grermany,  educational  advance  comes  after  a  long  period  of 
philosophic  meditation  and  paper  warfare ;  in  America,  one 
practical  experiment  follows  another  in  startling  succession,  and 
the  student  can  hardly  keep  up  with  the  variety  of  new  educa- 
tional undertakings.  The  work  of  the  German  schools  is  quiet, 
methodical,  and  laboriously  persistent ;  that  of  the  American  is 
restless,  often  hurried  and  effervescent.  The  clever  German  boy 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  respect  for  professors,  and  for 
learning  as  learning ;  the  American  boy  has  his  thoughts  turned 
from  an  early  age  to  business  and  the  needs  of  practical  life. 
The  German  boy  knows  that  if  he  stops  in  Germany  he  will  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  can  hope  for  professional  eminence ; 
the  American  boy  feels  an  almost  boundless  horizon  before  him 
and  every  fibre  in  him  is  tense  with  a  determination  to  make 
his  way  to  the  front. 

Of  course,  all  these  sharp  conti-asts  need  qualification.  There 
are  exceptions  both  ways.  But,  speaking  broadly,  the  two 
syst/cms  of  education  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
marked  differences  of  outlook,  temper,  and  tradition,  which  are 
summarised  above.  Yet,  as  always  happens,  the  two  systems, 
because  they  are  so  different,  have  had  a  kind  of  fascination  for 
one  another.  America  has  drawn  immense  numbers  of  her 
citizens  from  Germany,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
children  of  immigrants  of  German  nationality  are  strongly 
American  in  sympathies  and  character.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had- a  deep  influence  on  American  education. 
Thousands  of  the  most  cultivated  Americans  have  been  students 
at  German  Universities.  "  Germany,"  said  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1900,  "  Germany, 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  has  more  and  more  become 
the  second  mother  of  the  United  States.  More  than  any  other 
country,  Germany  has  made  the  Universities  and  Technical  High 
Schools  of  America  what  they  now  are — a  powerful  force  in  the 
development  of  American  civilisation."*  German  influence  has, 
in  some  respects,  been  dominant  in  the  research  work  of  the 
American  Universities,  and  German  influence  is  very  noticeable 
in  American  theories  about  the  methods  of  instniction.  Froebel 
is  a  greater  name  in  America  than  in  Germany,  He  predicted 
that  his  ideas  would  be  more  fiilly  carried  out  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  prophecy  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled.f  In 
American  discussions  on  educational  matters,  the  name  of 
Herbart  has  been  more  prominent  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
German  tendencies  have  so  far  been  stronger  than  what  may  be 
called  "  the  movement  back  to  Locke."  There  are  signs  of  a  change 
in  the  course  of  the  current,  but,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  German  writers  on  education  have  chiefly  coloured  Ajnerican 
thought  on  educational  subjects,  though,  perhaps,  their  real  in- 
fluence on  American  practice  has  been  less  than  might  appear 
at  first  sight. 

♦  Times,  December  1,  1900. 

t  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  in  Educational  Review  (U.S.A.),  1900,  pp.  128-9, 
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III. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  there  have  apj>eared  in 
some  American  magazines  a  number  of  articles  whicn  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  the  contrast  between  some  of  the  deeper 
motives  of  German  and  American  education.  The  first  words  were 
spoken  by  Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard  Universitv,  in 
a  paper  on  "  School  Reform  "  in  the  Atlantic  Montldy,  for  May, 
1900.*  In  this  essay,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  literary  grace 
as  for  its  educational  insight,  the  Professor  tells  the  story  of  his 
own  school  days  at  Danzig,  where  he  spent  nine  years,  from  nine 
to  eighteen,  as  a  pupil  m  the  gymnasium  or  fully  classical 
school.  Of  the  education  which  he  received  there  he  gives  a 
very  charming  account.  He  says  that  so  far  as  attainments 
went  he  was  "just  a  fair  average."  At  fifteen  he  and  his  class- 
mates would  have  been  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination 
for  Harvard  College, — German  language,  literature,  and  history 
being  of  course  substituted  for  their  English  equivalents.  At 
eighteen  he  passed  the  Ahitwt'ienten-exanien,  and  he  maintains 
that  "  very  few  Harvard  students  have  entered  the  senior  class 
who  woidd  have  been  able  to  pass  that  examination  respectably." 
Of  course,  he  admits  that  a  University  student  who  specialises  from 
his  first  academic  year  onwards,  would  know  mucn  more  of  his 
special  subjects  than  the  German  schoolboys  knew,  but  the  latter 
more  than  made  up  for  this  by  the  wider  range  of* their  knowledge 
and  the  firmer  basis  which  it  aflforded  for  future  specialisation. 

Thus  writes  Professor  Mttnsterberg : — 

"  I  reached,  at  the  end  of  my  school  time,  as  a  pupil  of  average  standing, 
the  scholarly  level  of  an  average  college  graduate  in  this  country.  I  was 
then  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  the  average  bachelor  of  arts  is  at  least  three 
years  older.  How  did  that  difference  come  about  I  The  natural  ex})lana- 
tion  of  the  case  is  that  we  poor  boys  were  overburdened,  systematically 
tortured  by  a  cruel  system  of  overwork,  which  absorbed  all  our  energies 
for  the  one  goal,  the  passing  of  the  examination.  I  do  not  dare  to  contra- 
dict. But  the  one  thing  I  may  claim  in  favour  of  this  scheme  of 
overloading  is  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the  school  administi-ation 
was  able  to  hide  these  evident  facts  so  completely  from  om*  eyes  that 
neither  my  classmates,  nor  1,  nor  our  parents,  nor  our  teachers  themselves, 
ever  perceived  the  slightest  trace  of  them.  The  facts  were  so  shamelessly 
concealed  from  us  that  we  poor  deceived  boys  thought  all  the  time  that 
the  work  was  a  pleasure,  that  we  had  leisure  for  everything,  and  that  every 
one  of  us  was  as  happy  as  a  fish  in  water. 

"I  think  that  I  spenr^  during  all  those  ten  years,  about  three  hours  a 
day  in  the  fresh  air,  walking  and  playing,  swimming  and  skating ;  yet  I 
ioMwA  time  from  my  ninth  year  to  practice  on  the  violoncello  one  hour 
every  day,  and  the  novels  which  I  wrote  may  have  lacked  everything  else, 
but  they  never  lacked  length.  Besides  such  individual  schemes  to  fill  our 
vacant  time  we  co-operated  for  that  purpose  in  clubs,  from  the  lowest 
classes  to  the  highest.  At  ten  years  we  played  instructive  games ;  at 
t%^'elve  years  we  read  classical  dramas,  each  taking  one  r61e  ;  at  fifteen  we 
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read  papers  on  art  and  literature;  and  at  seventeen  we  had  a  re^ar 
debating  club.  And  all  the  time,  at  every  stage,  there  were  private 
theatric^,  and  excursions  into  the  countrv,  and  dancing  lessons,  and 
horseback  ridinjc,  and  co-education  with  the  education  left  out,  for  the  poor 
overburdened  girls  helped  us  to  bear  the  load  by  suffering  in  common." 

He  describes  his  out-of-school  enthusiasms  as  they  succeeded 
one  another.  First,  his  herbarium;  next,  electrical  machines;  next, 
Arabic  and  the  Koran,  with  a  strong  desire  for  missionary  effort; 
after  that  (fired  by  local  excavations)  the  prehistoric  anthro- 
pology of  West  Prussia.  But  all  the  time  he  had  to  go  straight 
on  through  the  regular  course  of  the  classical  school,  which  made 
"no  concession  to  individual  likings  and  preferences/*  but 
steadily  confined  itself  to  building  up  in  the  boy*s  mind  a  firm 
foundation  of  accurate,  general  knowledge. 

**  1  have  spoken  of  these  boyish  passions  not  only  to  show  that  we  had 
an  abundance  of  free  time  and  the  best  opportunities  for  the  growth  of 
individual  likings,  but  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising— and  I  add  this  with 
all  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  to  my  parents,  my  teachers,  and  the  com- 
munity—that the  school  never  took  the  smallest  account  of  those 
inclinations,  and  never  allowed  me  to  take  the  slightest  step  aside  from  the 
prescribed  school  work.  My  school  work  was  not  adjusted  to  botany  at 
nine  years  because  I  played  with  an  herbarium,  and  at  twelve  to  physics 
because  I  indulged  in  noises  with  home-made  electric  bells,  and  at  fifteen 
to  Arabic— an  elective  which  I  miss  still  in  several  high  schools,  even  in 
Brookline  and  Roxbury.  The  more  my  friends  and  I  wandered  afield  with 
our  little  superficial  interests  and  talents  and  passions,  the  more  was  the 
straightforward  earnestness  of  the  school  our  blessing;  and  all  that 
beautified  and  enriched  our  youth,  and  gave  to  it  freshness  and  liveliness, 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  our  ruin,  if  our  elders  had  taken  it  seriously, 
and  had  formed  a  life's  programme  out  of  petty  caprices  and  boyish 
inclinations.  I  still  remember  how  my  father  spoke  to  me,  when  I  was  a 
boy  of  twelve.  I  was  insisting  that  Latin  was  of  no  use  to  me,  as  I  should 
become  a  poet  or  a  physicist  He  answered  :  '  If  a  lively  boy  nas  to  follow 
a  country  road,  it  is  a  natural  and  good  thing  for  him  to  stroll  a  hundred 
times  from  the  way,  and  pick  flowers  and  run  for  butterflies  over  the  field.'' 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  But  if  we  say  to  him,  "  Ihere  is  no  road  foi 
you  ;  follow  your  butterflies,"  where  will  he  find  himself  at  nightfall  f* 

What  then,  he  asks,  was  the  cause  which  made  the  German 
course  of  secondary  education  so  much  more  effective  in  his 
case  than  he  thinks  the  corresponding  American  course  is  in  the 
case  of  similar  boys  in  New  England  ?  He  admits  many  causes 
— the  ffood  school  books,  the  skilful  construction  of  the  school 
curricula,  and  the  general  organisation  of  the  system — but  two 
causes  seem  to  him  to  have  been  prominently  important — first, 
the  high  scholarship  of  the  masters,  and  secondly  the  fact  that 
the  parents  of  the  boys  "reinforced  the  boys*  own  belief  in  their  work 
and  their  respect  for  their  teachers.  A  reprimand  in  school  was 
a  shadow  on  our  home  life ;  a  word  of  praise  in  the  school  was  a 
ray  of  simshine  for  the  household."  But  this  respect  at  home 
was  a  just  tribute  to  the  devotion  and  learning  of  the  school 
masters.  The  high  culture  of  the  teachers  was  "  the  real  secret 
of  the  German  school." 

"  My  teachers  were  enthusiastic  on  the  subjects  they  taught,  as  only 
those  who  know  them  thoroughly  ever  can  be.  I  had  no  teacher  who 
hastily  learned  one  day  what  he  must  teach  me  the  next ;  who  was 
satisfied  with  second-hand  knowledge,  which  is  quite  pretty  for  entertain- 
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ment  and  orientation,  but  which  is  so  intolerable  and  inane  when  we  come 
to  distribute  it  and  to  give  it  to  others.  I  had  from  my  ninth  year  no 
teacher  in  any  subject  who  had  not  completed  three  years*  work  in  the 
graduate  school.  Even  the  firat  elements  of  Greek  and  mathematics,  of 
history  and  geography,  were  given  to  us  by  men  who  had  reached  the  level 
of  the  doctorate,  and  who  had  the  perspective  of  their  own  fields.  They 
had  seen  their  work  with  the  eye  of  a  scholar,  and  thus  even  the  most 
elementary  material  of  their  science  was  raised  to  the  height  of  scholarly 
interest.  Elements  taken  for  themselves  alone  are  trivial  and  empty 
everywhere,  and  to  teach  them  is  an  intolerable  drudgery,  which  fills  the 
school-room  with  dullness  and  the  pupils  with  aversion.  Elements  as  the 
introductory  part  of  a  scholarly  system  are  of  ever  new  and  fascinating 
interest,  more  promising  and  ei\joyable  than  any  complex  problems.  A 
great  poet  once  said  that  any  man  who  has  ever  really  loved  in  his  youth 
can  never  become  quite  unhappy  in  life.  A  man  who  has  ever  really 
taken  a  scholarly  view  of  his  science  can  never  find  in  that  science  any- 
thing which  is  quite  uninteresting.  Such  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  We 
boys  felt  that  our  teachers  believed  with  the  fullness  of  their  hearts  in  the 
inner  value  of  the  subjects,  and  every  new  bit  of  knowledge  was  thus  for 
us  a  new  revelation.  We  aid  not  ask  whether  it  would  wike  brc^ad  for 
us.  We  were  eafj^er  for  it  on  account  of  its  own  inner  richness  and  value ; 
and  this  happy  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  ideal  belief  in  the  inner 
worth  and  glory  of  literature  and  nistory,  of  science  and  thought,  was  our 
liberal  education.'' 

What  is  the  moral  ot  all  this,  according  to  Professor 
Mtinsterberg  ?  Premature  specialisation  is  a  blunder  —  a 
blunder  even  from  a  money-making  point  of  view,  and  an 
infinitely  greater  blunder  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  in- 
tellectual life.  Division  of  labour  tnreatens  to  cripple  per- 
sonality: therefore,  defend  and  enrich  the  personality  by 
securing  for  it  a  liberal  education.  Moreover,  "the  higher 
the  profession,  the  more  nearly  is  the  whole  man  working  in 
every  act  and  the  more  therefore  is  a  broad  general  education 
necessary  to  practical  efficiency,"  and  the  only  firm  basis  for 
effective  specialisation.  The  school  must  fit  the  scholar  for 
life  as  well  as  for  livelihood,  but  both  preparations  involve  an 
ideal  element.  The  school  must  be  intellectually  strict,  serious, 
severe ;  it  must  be  kept  remote  from  the  whirr  and  hustle  of 
life ;  but  it  must  not  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a  place  for  playing 
at  work  and  working  at  play.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be 
mercenary,  vulgar,  selfish.  Is  it  urged  that  schools  should 
teach  what  the  boys  will  want  afterwards  ?  Who  can  say  when 
a  boy  is  tw^elve  years  old  what  he  will  specially  need  in  the  work 
of  hfe  ?  On  this  point,  Professor  Mtlnsterberg's  comment  is 
singularly  interesting. 

"It  is  easily  said  in  a  school  programme  that  the  course  will  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  pupil  with  respect  to  his  later  life,  but  it 
would  be  harder  to  say  how  we  are  to  find  out  what  the  boy  does  need  ; 
and  even  if  we  know  it,  the  straight  line  to  the  goal  is  not  always  the  shortest 
way.  The  one  need  of  my  individual  fate,  compared  with  that  of  other 
German  boys,  is  the  English  language,  ard  the  one  great  blank  in  the 
prescribed  programme  of  our  gymnasium  was  the  total  absence  of  instruc- 
tion in  English.  Yet  I  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
my  teachers  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  knew  quite  well  how  my  case 
stood.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I  can  imagine,  the  principal  of  the 
school  said  in  a  faculty  meeting :  *  This  boy  wiff  n^  the  English  1mi- 
guage  later,  to  philosophise  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  ne  ought 

be^n  now  to  learn  it,  in  time  for  his  professional  work  ;  to  get  the  fr^ 
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time  for  it  we  must  eliminate  the  Greek  from  his  course.'  But  then  my 
dear  little  grey-haired  Greek  teacher  arose,  and  said  with  indignation  : 
*  No,  sir  ;  the  bit  of  English  which  is  necessary  to  lecture  to  students,  and 
to  address  teachers'  meetings,  and  to  write  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
can  be  learned  at  any  time,  but  Greek  he  will  never  learn  if  he  does  not 
learn  it  now ;  and  if  he  does  not  have  it,  he  will  never  get  that  inspiration 
which  may  make  his  scholarly  work  worth  calling  him  over  the  ocean. 
Only  if  he  studies  Greek  will  they  call  him  to  use  English  :  but  if  he 
learns  only  English,  he  will  never  have  the  chance  to  use  it.'  That  settled 
my  cascj  and  so  came  about  the  curious  chance  that  I  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship at  Harvard  without  having  spoken  a  single  word  of  English  in 
my  life  ;  and  I  still  thank  my  old  Greek  teacher,  who  is  long  since  dead, 
for  his  decision." 

The  essential  task  of  the  higher  schools,  Professor  Mtinster- 
berg  argues,  is  to  stand  firmly  by  the  highest  possible  tradition 
of  disinterested  culture.  Wnen  he  looks  round  on  what  he 
regards  as  the  haphazard  choice  of  studies  in  American  Colleges, 
and  on  the  whole  system  of  "  elective  courses "  as  a  substitute 
for  one  central  course  steadily  pursued,  he  declares  himself  against 
the  tendency  in  American  eaucation  "  to  follow  the  paths  of  least 
resistance"  as  perilous  to  much  that  is  best  in  school  work 
"  He  who  is  allowed  always  to  follow  the  paths  of  least  resist- 
ance never  develops  the  power  to  overcome  resistance :  he  re- 
mains utterly  unprepared  for  life." 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  school  not  to  play  to  'the  gallery  but 
to  stand  out  against  the  vulgarity  of  the  popular  demands. 
Schools  should  knit  themselves  together  in  defence  of  the  high 
and  hard  ideals,  "  not  to  outbid  one  another  in  catering  to  the 
tastes  of  the  public." 

Therefore,  he  concludes,  "the  tnie  reform  of  our  schools  is 
dependent  on  the  better  instruction  of  our  teachers." 

**  That  was  the  secret  in  our  German  schools ;  the  most  elementary 
teaching  was  given  by  men  who  were  experts  in  their  field,  who  had  the 
perspective  of  it,  and  whose  scholarly  interest  filled  them  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  inspired  the  class.  To  bring  that  condition  about  must 
be  the  aim  of  every  friend  of  American  school  life.  That  is  the  one  great 
reform  which  is  needed,  and  till  this  burning  need  is  removed  it  is  useless 
to  put  forward  unimportant  changes.  .  .  .  Just  as  it  has  been  said 
that  war  needs  three  tilings,  money,  money,  and  again  money,  so  it  can  be 
said  with  much  greater  truth  that  education  needs,  not  forces  and  buildings, 
not  pedagc^  and  demonstrations,  but  only  men,  men,  and  again  men— 
without  forbiddine  that  some,  not  too  many  of  them,  shall  be  women. 

"  The  right  kind  of  men  is  wliat  the  schools  need  :  they  have  the  wrong 
kind.  They  need  teachers  whose  interest  in  the  subject  would  banish  all 
drudgery,  and  they  have  teachers  w  hose  pitiable  un preparedness  makes 
the  class  work  either  so  superficial  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  anjrthing, 
or,  if  it  is  taken  serious^,  so  dry  and  empty  that  it  is  a  vexation  for 
children  and  teachers  alike." 

There  is  very  much  in  Professor  Miinsterberg*s  article  which 
appUes  to  English  education  as  well  as  to  American,  and  on  one 
pomt,  at  any  rate,  every  reader  will  agree  with  him,  namely  in 
the  emphasis  which  he  lays  on  the  necessity  for  a  very  high 
standaid  of  knowledge  and  for  great  devotion  to  knowledge 
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among  the  teachers.  But  even  were  Dr.  Mtinsterberg*s 
reminiscences  to  be  taken  as  typical  of  German  conditions, 
instead  of  a  very  vivid  and  winning  presentment  of  the  early 
recollections  of  a  man  of  genius,  thejr  do  not  really  help  us  to 
a  final  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  presses  on  secondary 
education  in  all  countries  at  the  present  time.  The  professor 
seems  to  speak  as  if  the  gymnasium  were  the  only  type  of 
higher  school  in  Germany.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  so.  The 
very  same  causes  which  have  made  elective  studies  so  marked 
a  feature  of  American  schools  have  shattered  the  intellectual 
monopoly  of  the  German  gymnasium.  The  German  parent  himself 
has  now  to  "  elect"  the  stuaies  which  his  boy  shall  follow;  whether 
he  shall  go  through  the  fiilly  classical  gymnasium,  or  through  the 
Greekless  Realgymnasium,  or  through  the  non-classical  Oberreal- 
schule.  And  on  the  choice,  generaUy  made  when  the  boy  is  only 
nine  years  old,  has  hitherto  depended  the  choice  of  the  boy's  pro- 
fession in  later  life.  The  Gennan  boy  may  not  specialise  in  his 
work  at  school,  but,  as  a  rule,  his  choice  of  a  future  career  has  to 
be  specialised  far  earlier  than  is  the  case  with  boys  in  England  or 
America.  And  hence  all  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  reform 
schools,  on  the  plan  which  has  been  (so  far  successfully)  adopted 
at  Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main.  The  old  davs  of  classical 
monopolv  in  German  secondary  education  nave  gone  past 
recall.  There  too,  as  in  America,  the  imeasy  stress  of  moaern 
life  has  broken  up  the  old  and  simple  uniformity  of  the  educa- 
tional course.  In  one  form  or  other,  ** elective  studies"  are 
everywhere,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England  and  America. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  old  state  of  things,  for  which 
the  classical  gymnasium  was  the  appropriate  discipline,  has 
gone  for  ever.  Professor  Munsterberg  is  really  looking  back  on 
a  vision  of  the  past  which  bears  little  relation  to  tne  urgent 
needs  of  the  present.  The  tasks  of  modern  life  are  so  complex 
that  they  demand  a  no  less  complex  system  of  preparation. 
The  problem  is  to  discover  the  best  course  of  preparation  and 
to  combine  in  the  most  fitting  proportions  the  hberal  element  of 
culture  and  the  more  technical  element  of  preparation  for  the 
future  calling.  We  cannot  evade  the  question  by  turning  our 
backs  on  it  and  by  seeking  refuge  in  some  old  course  of  study 
which  has  no  longer  a  definite  relation  to  the  needs  of  later 
Ufa  Formerly  the  gymnasium  was  well-adjusted  to  the 
recjuirements  of  aU  the  higher  professions.  It  can  no  longer 
claim  to  be  well-adjusted  to  all  of  those  requirements.  Tne 
needs  are  far  more  various  than  they  were,  and  also  the  needs 
have  changed.  Those  happy  relations  between  home  and 
school,  of  which  he  gives  such  a  pleasing  account,  presupposed 
the  complete  and  natural  adjustment  ofschool  to  life.  Every 
system  of  education,  when  it  is  really  working  well,  rests  on 
an  assured  basis  of  social  organisation.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  is  wanting  in  the  new  and  rapid  development  of  com- 
mercial communities.  Who  can  confidently  forecast  the  social 
or  economic  organisation  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or 
America  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 
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For  boys  with  strong  scholarly  interests  and  with  a  definite 
bent  towards  higher  studies,  the  classical  g3rmnasium  must  have 
been  in  old  days  an  abnost  ideal  kind  of  secondary  day-school. 
But  modem  administration  and  industry  and  commerce  have 
asserted  their  new  claims,  and  the  secondary  schools  have  had 
to  become  variegated  in  consequence.  Nor  can  anyone  predict 
where  the  movement  in  fiivour  of  more  variety  in  Gterman 
secondary  education  will  stop. 

Professor  Mtinsterberg  s  article  was  received  in  America  with 
the  admiration  due  to  its  intellectual  force  and  singular  beauty 
of  form  and  tone.  But  the  underlying  assumptions  of  it  have 
been  sharply  challenged,  and  I  proceed  to  quoto  from  two  of 
these  criticisms  in  order  to  show  the  contrast  between  the 
German  and  American  ideals  of  education. 

Writing  in  the  Educationcd  Review*  for  June,  1900,  Mr. 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  heartily 
acknowledges  the  truth  of  the  criticism  that  "  the  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  our  schools  should  know  more."  But,  "if  one  will 
take  a  look  at  the  proper  statistics  covering  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  compare  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  schools  two  decades  ago  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
there  wiU  be  found  some  reason  to  hope.  Again,  if  one  will  take 
the  course  of  study  as  outlined  for  the  best  grammar  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  ten  years  ago,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  courses  outlined  in  the  same  institution  to- 
day, he  will  be  impressed  still  further  with  what  the  real 
increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers  actually  means  for  the 
school.  Of  course,  the  movement  is  slow,  but  it  comes  in  the 
right  way  and  from  the  right  source — as  an  evolution  and  from 
the  people." 

But  it  is  on  the  underlying  principles  of  national  organisation 
that  Mr.  Jackman  most  profoundly  dissents  from  what  he  takes 
to  be  Professor  Mtinsterberg's  assumptions. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  once  more  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is 
for  a  product  of  an  educational  system  derived  from  the  monarchical  ideal 
of  society  to  understand  the  ideals  of  education  proposed  by  a  democracy, 
rhere  seems  to  be  no  perception  of  the  more  than  oceanic  abyss  that 
separates  an  educational  system  in  which  the  teacher  leaves  questions 
relating  lo  instruction  to  the  'principal  and  the  government'  from  a 
system  in  which  the  teacher  is  an  organic  part  of  the  government  itself. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems 
growing  out  of  such  different  ideals  *  it  is  sufficient  to  emphasise  the  point 
that  through  the  ages  the  old  world  has  tried  the  former,  and  at  this  time 
the  new  world  proposes  to  try  the  latter.  In  this  coimtry  it  has  been 
resolved  to  preserve  for  each  person  to  the  uttermost  the  privilege  of  the 
initiative,  on  the  theory  that  society  not  only  has  the  right  but  also  the 
actual  need  of  the  best  that  each  individual  brings  into  the  world  with 
him  when  he  is  bom 

"  Another  point  that  always  seems  to  fall  outside  the  comprehension  of  a 
genuine  proauct  of  the  old  world  school  system  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  democracy  that  by  granting  equal  opportunities  in  and 
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through  education  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  society  shall  be  able 
to  organise  itself  into  a  self-controUed,  coherent,  self-perpetuating  body  ; 
and  alBo  the  unavoidable  corollary,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  and  dis- 
position to  make  righteous  use  of  such  opportunities,  all  pku^  in  the 
democracy  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  This 
proposition  rests  upon  the  theory  that  onlv  out  of  such  natural  adjust- 
ments of  people,  made  under  increasing  enlightenment,  can  mankind  ever 
hope  to  enjoy  a  stable  and  weU  balanced,  though  not  fixed,  but  sensitive 
and  self -compensating  social  condition.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  this  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  dominant  theory  that  underlies  the 
monarchical  svstem  of  education.  .  .  .  Considering  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  aevelopment  of  a  system  of  education  consistent  with  demo- 
cratic ideals,  it  should  be  always  remembered  that  no  small  part  of  the 
trouble  lies  in  dealingwith  those  who  have  received  their  traming  under 
monarchical  ideals.  These  people  belong  to  two  classes  ;  one  seeking  to 
transplant  in  this  countrv  the  essentials  of  the  old  regime,  and  the  other 
fighting  this  attempt  to  the  death  as  the  embodiment  of  ail  the  evils  from 
which  they  have  fled.  In  spite  of  its  inconvenience,  not  to  say  dan^r,  one 
must  have  a  good  deal  of  ^mpathy  with  the  latter  class,  who  eiiow  so 
much  restiveness  and  irritability  at  the  mere  su£^^tion  of  any  authority 
being  exercised  over  them  in  the  matter,  llie  old  monarchies  have  utterly 
faUed  by  education  or  other  means  Ito  inspire  these  people  with  trust  in 
their  fellow-men.  We  Americans,  therefore,  must  simply  wait  until  they 
have  had  time  to  take  their  bearings  from  the  outlook  afforded  by  the  new- 
world  ideals.  The  sreat  majority  of  these  people  mean  well,  but  they  are 
possessed  with  a  deadly  fear  that  has  been  begotten  by  tyranny  and 
nurture  in  ignorance  in  their  native  lands.    We  must  be  patient." 

The  bottom  difference  at  issue  is  a  difference  in  the  estimate 
of  human  nature.  Do  we  believe  that  we  all  need  severe  and 
searching  discipline  as  well  as  encouragement  and  interest,  or 
are  we  inclined  to  lay  all  the  stress  on  awakening  interest,  and 
allow  the  discipline  to  look  after  itself,  in  the  certain  confidence 
that  (to  quote  Colonel  Parker^s  words),  "  the  right  environment 
of  the  child  brings  the  good  in  him  into  fml  activity,  and 
allows  the  bad  to  die  of  disuse,"  and  that  **  through  a  proper 
development  of  selfhood  the  tendency  to  selfishness  may  be 
banished" ?f  Mr.  Jackman  protests  against  Professor  Mtinster- 
berg*s  view  that  studies  are  good  wnich  meet  with  *•  inner 
resistance  "  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  the  old  difference 
between  Rousseau  and  his  opponents.  Mr.  Jackman  is  sanguine 
about  the  tendency  of  human  nature.  Professor  Mtlnsterberg 
would  be  inclined  to  side  with  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  when 
Sulzer  assured  him  that  education  had  made  great  progress 
since  people  had  begun  to  act  on  the  principle  that  man  was 

food  by  nature  and  not  evil,  replied,  "  My  dear  Sulzer,  you  don't 
now  what  an  accursed  race  this  is  to  which  we  belong."  As  a 
Erotest  against  the  deadness  and  dulness  of  much  of  the  older 
ind  of  education,  a  strong  and  active  party  have  pressed,  some- 
timas  to  an  extreme,  the  importance  of  making  schoolwork 
"  interesting."    On  this  point  Professor  Mtlnsterberg  writes : — 

"  All  instruction  which  is  good  must  be  interesting  ;  but  does  it  follow 
therefrom  that  all  instruction  which  is  interesting  must  also  be  good  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  there  are  kinds  of  interest  which  are  utterly  bad  and 
destructive?    All  that  appeals  to  the  natural  tastes  and    instincts   is 


♦  Educattonal  Review,  June,  1900. 
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interesting ;  does  it  follow  that  nothing  is  interesting  which  goes  beyond 
the  natural  instincts  ?  Is  it  not  savage  life  to  follow  merely  the  instincts 
and  natural  desires  t  Is  not  all  the  meaning  of  education  just  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  desires ;  to  suppress  the  lower 
instincts  and  to  reinforce  the  higher ;  above  all,  to  awake  new  desires,  to 
build  up  new  interests,  to  create  new  instincts  ?  If  civilisation,  with  its 
instruments  of  home  and  school  education,  could  not  overcome  our  natural 
tastes  and  instinctive  desires,  we  should  remain  for  ever  childrou  whose 
attention  is  captured  by  everything  that  excites  and  shines,  ii^e  street 
tune  would  expel  the  symphony,  the  prize-fight  would  overcome  the 
drama^  the  yellow  press  and  the  dime  novel  would  be  our  literature ;  our 
social  life  would  be  vulgar,  our  public  life  hysterical,  and  our  intellectual 
life  a  mixture  of  cheap)  gossip  and  sensational  news  with  practical  schemes 
for  comfort  and  advertisement"* 

The  other  side  would  doubtless  agree,  in  general  terms,  that 
it  is  the  business  of  education  to  disoruninate  between  good  or 
bad  desires,  but,  while  Professor  Mttnsterberg  would  probably 
fall  back  on  authority  and  tradition  as  fumisning  part,,  though 
only  part,  of  the  criterion  between  different  kinds  of  educational 
interest,  his  opponents  are  far  more  sanguine  in  their  beUef  that, 
granted  the  right  environment,  a  child  will  naturally,  if  you 
place  it  in  a  community,  incline  to  the  right  interest  and  in- 
stinctively reject  the  base.  "Every  chnd,"  writes  Colonel 
Parker,  whose  influence  in  American  education  has  been  de- 
servedly great,  "  every  child,  through  the  use  of  his  knowledge 
or  skill  in  the  help  of  others,  may  feel  at  once  and  always  the 
highest  purpose  of  life  and  living.  .  ,  .  The  ideal  school  is 
an  ideal  community.  An  ideal  commimity  is  a  democracy  in 
the  purest  sense  of  that  pregnant  word.  Character,  constantly 
realising  itself  in  citizenship,  in  commimity  life,  in  complete 
living,  IS  the  immediate,  everlasting,  and  only  purpose  oi  the 
school. "+  This  conception  of  the  scnool  as  being  best  organised 
in  the  form  of  a  democratic  commimity  is  very  far  fix)m  the 
traditional  German  view.  Perhaps  experience  will  show  that, 
for  the  average  run  of  human  bein^,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes,  or,  rather,  that  the  right  thing  is  to  combine,  in 
one  institution,  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  authority  from 
above  and  self-government  from  within.  This,  in  effect,  was 
Dr.  Arnold's  view  of  the  right  organisation  of  an  EngUsh  public 
school. 

In  the  course  of  an  able  and  temperately-written  reply  to 
Professor  Mtinsterberg's  article,  publisned  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  September,  1900,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
writes  as  follows  :— 

"That  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth  for  Professor  Miinsterberg^s 
criticisms  no  one,  1  think,  can  deny.  That  our  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  for  their  work  is  a  criticism  not  entirely  new,  but  nevertheless 
one  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  until  repetition  becomes  unneces- 
sary. The  elective  system,  too,  as  practised  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  is 
as  ^et  crude  and  imperfect,  and  many  just  criticisms  might  be  brought 
against  it.  .  .  .  The  many  faults  to  be  found  in  our  schools  are 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  new  ideas,  so  far  as  they  have  been 

adopted,  are  as  yet  very  new  and  are  imperfectly  worked  out,  but  chiefly 

— ■  ■  -  ^^^_^_^_^_^_^_^^^.^___ .  .  .  . 

♦  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1900. 

t  Chicago  Institute  Course  of  Study,  June,  1900. 
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to  the  survival  of  ideas  inherited  from  a  time  and  a  condition  long  past 
having  no  true  or  vital  connection  with  our  American  life  of  to-day,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  failure  of  sympathy,  which  Professor  Munsterberg  has 
pointed  out,  between  the  American  school  and  the  American  home. 

" .  .  .  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  brief  autobiographical  statement  in 
answer  to  Professor  Miinsterberg^s,  I,  too,  could  have  entered  Harvard 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  I  owe  this  early  precocity  in  book- 
leammg,  not  as  Professor  Munsterberg  did,  to  highly  trained  specialists, 
but  to  an  old  woman  who  had  never  been  to  college,  but  who  knew  how  to 
teach  arithmetic,  and  to  a  young  man  who,  like  Shakspere,  knew  little 
Latin  and  leas  Qreek,  and  who  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  French 
during  a  walking  tour — whose  acquirements,  therefore,  cannot  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  average  GJerman  boy  of  fourteen— but  who  possessed 
the  gift  of  im[)arting  something  more  than  he  knew  of  these  languafi:e8  to 
an  extent  ^  hich  I  have  never  seen  approached  by  the  more  profound 
scholars  undor  whom  I  have  studied  since  that  time." 

Mr.  Le()  procee<ls,  in  a  later  part  of  his  article,  to  make  a 
very  interefitmg  contrast  between  (Jennan  and  American  ideals 
of  life,  and  to  argue  that  the  schools  in  the  two  comitries  will 
have  to  be  somewnat  diflierently  organised  in  order  to  meet  these 
differences  in  underlying  aim. 

"The  more  important  of  the  two  causes  which  Professor  Munsterberg 
assigns  for  the  success,  in  their  own  line,  of  the  Prussian  schools  I  believe 
to  TO,  not  the  knowledige  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  subject  taught, 
but  the  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  home.  And  most 
important  of  all,  I  thiuk,  is  the  central  and  ori^nal  cause  of  both  the 
other  causes,  namely,  the  German  character  and  view  of  life  and  the  close- 
ness with  which  the  German  school  is  adapted  to  that  view.  The  German 
idea  of  the  aim  of  life  is  knowledge.  The  professor  is  to  the  German 
what  the  great  busing  man  is  to  us,  the  type,  namely,  of  the  successful 
man.  From  this  national  devotion  to  knowledge  arise  both  the  high 
accomplishment  in  the  way  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  teachers/the 
reverence  with  which  such  accomplishment  is  regarded  in  the  German 
home,  and  the  readiness  of  the  German  boy  to  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  striving  for  similar  attainment.  To  the  German  boy  it 
doubtless  seems  a  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  that  his  failure  in 
spelling  or  in  Latin  grammar,  should,  as  Professor  Munsterberg  describes, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  home  circle  ;  he  takes  to  learning  as  the  young 
duckling  takes  to  water,  or  as  the  American  boy  takes  to  basebfldl ;  in 
providing  him  with  the  means  of  learning  and  with  learned  instructors  the 
German  school  is  providing  him  with  the  means  of  development  which  his 
nature  calls  for. 

"  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  GJerman  schools  have  been  so 
successful  in  taking  a  real  place  in  German  life  our  American  schools 
could  be  equally  successful  by  adopting  the  same  means,  or  that,  as 
Professor  Munsterberg  suggests,  the  American  home  can  be  made  into  a 
*good  home'  by  an  attempt  to  bring  it  into  the  German  attitude  of 
adoration  toward  the  German  school  system  or  any  system  nearly  resem- 
bling it.  America  is  not  CJerniany ;  we  are  not  Germans ;  and  if  we  try  to 
imitate  the  German  methods  in  the  hope  of  producing  German  results,  we 
shall  inevitably  be  disappointed.  To  us  knowledge  is  not  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  life,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  historj*  of  our  race,  it  never 
will  be.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to  live  up  to  the  German  standard  in 
this  direction,  because  it  is  not  our  standard,  and  we  have  not  p)t  it  in  us 
to  attain  to  it.  Our  ideal  is  an  ideal  not  of  learning,  but  of  doin^ ;  not  of 
acquirement,  but  of  action.  We  would  rather,  and  can  more  easily,  make 
history  than  write  it.  To  us,  life— the  making  and  controlling  of  the  good 
and  beautiful  things  of  this  world  for  ourselves  and  others — ^possesses  more 
attraction  than  the  acquisition  of  any  amoimt  of  knowledge  of  how  these 
things  may  or  ought  to  be  or  have  been  done.  To  us,  money-makiivg— 
the  principal  means  which  modem  life  supplies  for  putting  thought  into 
action— does  not  si^m  vulgar  and  second-rate  as  it  does  to  the  European. 
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We  see  in  it  life, — the  joy  of  contest,  the  opportunity  for  brave  and  noble 
work,  the  means  of  establishing  and  beautifying  the  home,  of  building  up 
the  school  or  library  of  our  native  town,  of  impressing  upon  outer  objects 
our  inner  thoughts  and  aspirations,  of  living  out  our  ideal  as  sons,  fathers, 
brothers,  citizens.  .  .  .  To  us,  life — life  with  blood  in  it,  full  of  action, 
contest,  achievement  crowned  with  power  and  capable  of  beneficence,  is 
the  main  thing.  You  cannot  make  of  us  a  race  of  students,  and  you 
cannot  give  us  *good  homes'  by  trying  to  make  the  Ainerican  home  like 
the  German  home— an  adjunct  of  the  school  and  subordinate  to  the  older 
school  idea  of  learning  as  the  chief  aim  of  life.  The  problem  here  is  not 
to  bring  the  home  to  the  school,  but  to  bring  the  school  to  the  honie,  or, 
rather,  to  make  both  the  school  and  the  home  co-operate  in  ministering  to 
life."* 

America  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  Europe  by  refusing 
to  put  up  with  a  pure^^  linguistic  course  as  the  only 
type  of  "secondary  education."  We  need  more  and  more 
varieties  of  "  secondary  education,"  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
supply  of  "secondary  education"  should  be  adjusted  to  the  real, 
and  not  to  the  imaginary,  needs  of  a  district.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  in  any  given  area  there  will  be  a  certain  percentage 
of  children  needing  what  is  called  "  secondary  education."  But 
the  assumption  is  fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  "secondary 
education "  is  as  wide  a  term  as  "  groceries.*  In  the  second 
place,  the  number  of  children  needing  secondary  education  in  a 
given  district  depends  on  the  economic  and  social  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
area  in  Question,  but  stiU  more  on  the  aptitudes  and  energy  of 
the  chUoren  themselves. 

Among  the  qualities  which  are  most  precious  are  resourceful- 
ness, initiative,  constructive  ability,  artistic  power,  leadership 
trustworthiness,  gaiety  of  mind,  moral  courage,  reverence 
faith.  Yet  these  qualities  are  but  little  tested  or  developed  by 
the  ordinary  kind  of  school  studies.  Let  us  beware,  therefore, 
of  riveting  down  on  the  nation  a  system  of  intellectual  tests 
which  will  take  no  account  of  the  very  qualities  on  which  in  the 
long  run  national  welfare  most  depends.  Chaos  may  be  a  bad 
thing,  but  over-organisation  is  worse. 


IV. 

Both  Germany  and  America  are  aUvc  to  the  national  import 
ance  of  having  courses  of  University  educiition,  and  of  higher 
technical  and  professional  traming,  skilfully  planned  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  complex  needs  of  modern  life.  They  realise  that 
the  intellectual  efficiency  and  the  intellectual  stiindards  of  the 
other  grades  of  education  (viz.,  secondary,  lower-technical,  and 
primary  schools)  depend  in  large  measure  on  there  being  excellent 
provision  of  the  highest  types  of  University  teaching,  and  of 
means  for  well-equipped  and  co-ordinated  research.     National 
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education  is  not  made  up  of  layers  of  water-tight  compartments. 
There  should  be  a  circulation  of  intellectual  interest  through  all 
its  parts.  To  neglect  and  starve  the  universities  and  the  higher 
technical  and  professional  education  is  a  certain  way  of  impover- 
ishing the  vitality  of  the  whole  educational  system.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  in  the  progressive  parts  of  the  United  States 
an  institution  of  the  rank  of  the  Bodleian  Library  would  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  straitened  means,  or  that  such  an  appeal 
as  was  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  would 
fail  to  meet  ^dth  an  instant  response.  It  is  true  tnat  the 
highest  types  of  education  are  fitted  only  for  the  few.  But  those 
are  the  indispensable  few  on  whom  so  much  depends.  It  is  true 
that  the  higher  forms  of  technical  and  professional  training  are 
immensely  expensive.  No  one  who  has  not  been  concerned  in 
the  organisation  of  such  teaching  can  realise  the  extraordinary 
pressure  of  new  and  costly  needs  which  besets  every  modem 
university  and  technical  high  school.  But  the  demands  are  in- 
evitable. They  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  physical  science,  of  the  application  of  scientific  methoos 
to  all  studies,  and  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  and  complexity 
of  the  life  for  which  the  students  have  now  to  be  prepared. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  American  life  is  the  pro- 
fuse yet  well-considered  liberality  with  which  wealthy  citizens 
endoAv  places  of  higher  education.  Cobden  noticed  it  But 
since  his  time  private  benefactions  to  educational  institutions 
have  greatly  increased.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Germany. 
Amcnca  is  under  heavy  obligation  to  the  far-sighted  munificence 
of  those  who  haye  created  these  new  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  popular  imagination  has  been  struck  by  the  m^ni- 
tude  of  the  gifts.  The  American  people  realise  that  Universities 
are  now  an  essential  part  of  healthy  and  efficient  national  life. 
Some  of  these  princely  gifts  may  have  been  due  to  a  form  ot 
ambition.  But  this  ambition  is  of  a  noble  kind.  Some  may  have 
been  due  to  a  sort  of  fashion.  But  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
American  life  that  fashion  should  have  taken  such  a  form. 
Most  of  the  gifts  are  probably  due  to  a  conviction  of  the  urgent 
need  for  higher  education  in  a  democratic  community.  Sime 
of  the  gifts  imply  that  the  great  American  men  ot  business . 
recognise  in  some  of  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Univer- 
sities men  of  the  same  type  as  themselves — men  of 
constructive  imagination,  of  organising  genius,  of  unfaihng 
resource,  of  commanding  power.  But  this  munificence  in  en- 
dowing great  centres  of  academic  learning  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  a  deeper  instinct  still;  namely,  to  a  belief  that  great 
endowments,  devoted  to  University  teaching  and  research,  may 
hereafter  guarantee,  to  certain  types  of  learning  and  to  some 
branches  of  science,  a  shelter  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need. 
All  over  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  dominant  type  of 
University  is  that  maintained  out  of  public  fimds  by  the  State. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the  State  Univer- 
sities, and  their  development  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the 
current  of  educational  enthusiasm  in  the  United  Staites.    But 
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circumstances  might  conceivably  arise  in  which  Universities 
imder  direct  State  control,  or  indebt-ed  for  the  chief  part  of  their 
income  to  State  policy  and  favour,  would  not  prove  the  best 
centres  for  the  study  of  certain  pressing  problems  of  economic 
or  poUtical  science. 

A  national  system  of  higher  education  is  stronger  if  it  rests 
partly  on  endowment,  partly  on  pubUc  aid.  The  first  gives 
mdependence  against  momentary  clamour ;  the  second  provides 
the  best  security  against  torpor  and  decay.  But  it  5s  as  danger- 
ous to  make  the  Avnolo  of  higher  education  dependent  on  the 
vote  of  political  bodies  as  it  would  be  to  leave  it  whollv  removed 
from  puolic  control.  A  system  of  higher  education  is  least  likely 
to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  if,  like  a  compensating 
pendulum  made  of  diflferent  metals,  its  constituent  parts  are  so 
varied  as  each  to  check  the  characteristic  weakness  ot  the  rest. 

In  the  history  of  academic  institutions  in  America,  the 
student  can  discern  three  successive  stages  of  dominant  in- 
fluence. In  the  earliest  stage  the  ideal  was  of  the  older 
English  type.  French  influence  followed,  and  then  Gennan. 
England  gave  America  the  collegiate  ideal.  France  gave  her 
the  ideal  of  academic  organisation  in  direct  connection  with 
the  State.  Germany  gave  her  the  ideal  of  academic  re- 
search. In  America,  as  in  England,  the  word  "  college " 
means  many  kinds  of  educational  institution,  some  worthy 
of  honour,  some  imworthy.  The  old  American  College  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  American  edu- 
cation. It  has  no  counterpart  in  Germany.  It  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  an  English  type.  Much  that  is  best 
in  American  character  has  been  strengthened  by  the  work  of 
the  good  Colleges,  large  and  small.  But  the  small  College  is 
hard  pressed.  It  lacks  funds.  It  cannot  meet  the  new  needs 
for  scientific  equipment.  The  pubKc  High  School  draws  away 
some  of  the  students  who  used  to  enter  College  early — say  at 
seventeen — and  complete  their  College  course  by  twenty-one. 
Professional  preparation  is  now  a  more  elaborate  and  costly 
thing  than  it  used  to  be.  The  small  Colleges  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  opportunities  for  such  preparation.  And  many  of 
the  new  Universities  stand  for  an  acaaemic  ideal  which  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  that  implied  in  the  old  College  tradition. 
Yet  there  are  signs  that  many  thoughtful  Americans  feel  that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  character-forming 
influences  of  ^the  old  Colleges.  What  will  befall  the  smaller 
Colleges  time  alone  can  show.  President  Harper,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  said  that  the  two  most 
serious  problems  to  be  solved  in  American  education  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  are  the  problem  of  the  small 
College  and  the  problem  of  the  Rural  School.* 

♦  In  The  Pro%pecU  of  the  Small  College  (Chicago  University  Press,  1900). 
In  this  little  book  Dr.  Harper  has  compressed  the  materials  of  a  treatise 
within  the  compass  of  a  small  pamphlet.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the 
Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States^  edited  by  Professor 
Murray  Butler,  a  deeply  interesting  chapter  on  "The  American  College,' 
by  Professor  West,  of  Fnnceton. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted  by 
German  academic  ideals  on  American  Universities  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  now  there  are 
sims,  not  of  reaction,  but  of  recollection  of  an  older  conception 
of  academic  usefulness.  The  German  professor  is  devoted  to  his 
FiU'h ;  the  English-speaking  professor  is  generally  uneasy  in  his 
mind  unless  he  is  devoted  to  the  personal  nee(Is  of  his  pupils. 
The  German  Universities  aim  at  increasing  knowledge;  the 
English-speaking  Universities  seek  primarily  to  develop  char- 
acter. The  chief  mark  of  the  German  Universities  is  research. 
They  fail  in  pastoral  care.  For  a  time  the  yoimger  generation 
of  American  professors  seemed  fascinated  by  the  German  ideal. 
But  now  there  are  many  signs  of  a  deepenmg  conviction  that 
the  Universities  have  a  greater  work  to  do  in  making  citizens 
than  in  making  specialists.  The  American  University  ideal  ot 
to-day  may  be  broadly  stated  as  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
German  and  the  older  English  ideal.  How  far  one  institution 
can  at  one  and  the  same  time  live  up  to  both  ideals,  experience 
alone  can  show.  But  there  is  a  growing  sense  that  the  best 
results  of  University  life  will  be  found  in  character  rather  than  in 
specialised  attainment.* 

With  this  there  is  connected  a  reaction  against  the  extreraer 
forms  of  the  "elective"  system  in  University  studies. 
Many  leading  University  men  are  feeling  their  way  towiu"ds 
something  more  like  a  core  of  common  studies,  from  which 
elective  studies  may  radiate  this  way  and  that.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  did  a  great  and  historic  work 
in  securing  more  freedom  of  choice  in  academic  studies.  But 
this  side  of  his  work  was  emancipatory  rather  than  con- 
structive. The  task  of  the  immediate  mture  is  to  construct 
a  new  synthesis  of  studies,  out  of  the  diverse  elements  to 
which  some  academic  curricula  have  been  reduceAt 


V. 

There  are  other  points  of  contrast  between  Uie  educational 
problem  in  Germany  and  that  in  America.  Germany  has 
religious  instruction  in  all  her  State  primary  and  secondary 
schools — the  teaching  being  Lutheran  or  Koman  Catholic, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district.  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  relying  on  there  being  a  religious  atmosphere  in  her 
schools  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  direct  religious  iiistruction,  has 
adopted  the  system  of  secular  education.  But  there  are  many 
signs  that  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  is  far 
from  being  finally  settled  in  America.  In  the  Educational 
Review  for  June,  1901,  the  Editorial  Notes  call  attention  to  "the 
increasing  activity  in  the  United  States  of  those  earnest  persons 

,  -  ■  ■   -    ^  -  ■      _    _ 

*  This  view  is  admirably  stated  in  many  of  the  addre^sts  of  Dr.  Hadley, 
President  of  Yale, 
j  »See  Appendix  II. 
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who  believe  in  State  aid  for  schools  maintained  by  religious 
bodies  and  in  their  interest."  But,  writers  the  Editor,  public 
education  in  the  United  States  can  never  be  made  otherwise 
than  secular. 

"The  problem  ....  mav  be  stated  thus:  Shall  the  State 
aid  with  its  funds  schools  other  than  the  present  public  schools — 
schools,  that  is,  maintained  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  including  a 
specific  tjrpe  of  religious  teaching  in  the  curriculum?  A  single  fine 
giving  power  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate  public  money 
to  private  schools,  recently  found  its  way,  though  plainly  unconstitutional, 
into  the  revised  charter  of  New  York  City,  and  such  a  storm  of  protest 
was  raised  that  it  was  taken  out  again  in  a  hurry.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  similar  proposal  in  any  other  State  would  have  a  similar 
reception.  But — and  this  is  the  point  which  is  so  often  overlooked — the 
question  of  religious  instruction  in  education  remains  unsolved. 

"  Nor  is  the  situation  helped  by  reducing  religion  to  a  type  of  ethics,  \  \ 
some  propose.    Religion  is  not  only  faith,  but  dogma ;  not  only  conduct 
but  worsnip ;  and  to  identify  it  with  ethics  is  not  Uy  simpUfy  the  matter 
any,  but  rather  to  complicate  it  by  adding  a  new  variety  of  religion  which 
must  be  provided  for. 

"  From  our  point  of  view  only  two  lines  of  action  are  at  all  possible  : 
(1)  to  take  the  view  held  by  many  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  that 
the  school  itself  must  be  religious,  not  secular,  and  that  religious  schools 
should  be  State-aided  j  and  (2)  to  take  the  view  that  education  transcends 
the  dchool,  and  so,  while  the  school  may  remain  secular,  its  work  must  be 
supplemented,  if  education  is  to  be  complete,  by  reli^ous  instruction  to 
be  given  by  other  educational  agencies,  notably  the  family  and  the  Church. 
The  alternative  is  to  destroy  the  completeness  of  education  by  omitting 
religion  altogether. 

Of  the  two  possible  lines  of  action  named  the  latter  is,  in  our  view,  the 
preferable  one.  It  recognises  the  fimction  and  also  the  limitations  of  the 
school,  and  provides  for  the  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  two  other 
supremely  important  educational  factors,  the  family  and  the  Church. 
Education  is,  of  course,  a  unitary  process,  out  it  is  no  less  unitary  because 
several  agencies  co-operate  in  it.  The  former  view  runs  counter  to  some  of 
the  deepest-seated  convictions  of  the  American  people,  and  also  mistakes 
it  seems  to  us,  the  propei  educational  function  of  the  school.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  view  can  prevail,  or  that 
it  ought  to  prevail.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  ^ins  sympathy 
in  some  quarters  from  the  fact  that  Protestant  churches  are,  as  a  rule, 
shockingly  lacking  in  any  appreciation  of  their  educational  responsibility 
and  also,  apparently,  in  any  capacity  to  rise  to  it." 

It  is  believed  by  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  far-seeinff 
students  of  education  in  America  that  the  private  confessional 
school  (generally  Roman  Catholic,  but  sometimes  Lutheran)  will 
never  menace  the  supremacy  of  the  pubUc  secular  school. 
Nevertheless  it  is  admitted  that  in  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of 
a  purely  secular  system  in  the  public  schools  results  in  a  per- 
centage (even  if  only  5  per  cent.)  of  the  children  being  sent  to 
uninspected,  unaided,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  comparatively 
inefficient  schools,  it  works  badly  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.*  But  (they  argue  with  great  force)  the  per- 
centage is  so  small  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  leaka^a 
However  it  is  possible  that  means  may  be  found,  in  the  cities 


♦  This  drawback  to  a  purely  secular  system  of  State  education  Is  stron^y 
felt  by  some  who  have  studied  the  school  question  in  parts  of  Aostndia. 
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at  any  rate,  to  bring  this  irreducible  minimum  within  the 
influences  of  municipal  administration  and  public  aid  by  per- 
mitting one  or  more  schools  in  the  city  to  be  virtually  Iloman 
Catholic,  taught  by  Catholic  teachers  ancl  Catholic  in  atmosphere, 
although  technically  city  schools.  There  is  an  analogy 
in  the  action  of  the  London  School  Board  with  regard  to  the 
Jews*  elementary  schools. 

Germany  is  unencumbered  with  one  question,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  serious  of  all  socialproblems  in  America — the 
education  of  the  coloured  people.  There  seems  strong  reason 
for  the  belief  that  a  course  of  education  which  is  predominantly 
literary  and  linguistic  is  by  no  means  the  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  coloured  population. 

The  hierarchical  form  of  social  organisation  which  prevails  in 
Grermany  is  very  unlike  the  state  of  things  in  America.  The 
democratic  idea  is  interwoven  with  the  whofe  system  of  common 
schools,  attended  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  some  parts  of 
America,  however,  tnere  is  a  distinct  increase  in  private  schools 
tor  the  wealthier  classes,  and  a  marked  growth  in  the  popularity 
of  secondary  boarding  schools,  which  are  established  in  the 
country,  ana  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  common-school 
system.  In  some  of  the  great  cities  the  feeling  that  it  is 
an  act  of  civic  disloyalty  to  send  children  elsewhere  than  to 
the  common  schools  seems  weaker  than  heretofore.  But  it  is 
still  very  strong  in  cities  of  the  second  rank,  and  in  all  smaller 
places,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  that  is  good  in  American 
education.  The  mixture  of  classes  in  the  public  schools  seems 
to  have  a  distinct  educational  advantage.  The  children  of 
wealthy  parents  learn  to  respect  and  to  imitate  the  intense 
industry  and  resolution  of  purpose  which  distinguish  so  many 
of  the  Doys  who  come,  full  of  ambition,  from  straitened  homes. 
The  children  from  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  learn  much 
from  mcetinff  those  whose  home  circumstances  are  more 
cultivated  ana  refined.  It  is  said  that  this  commingling  of 
classes  does  not  excite  class  jealousy  or  social  hostility. 

The  democratic  idea  has  a  further  influence  on  American 
education.  It  is  resolutely  opposed  to  that  conception  of 
discipline  which  rests  on  the  idea  of  obedience  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  superior.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  military  enthusiasm 
in  the  American  schools,  especially  since  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  some  American  obser\'ers  are  concerned  at  what  they  fear 
is  a  tendency  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  to  degenerate  into  a  sort 
of  unreasoning  nag- worship.  But  this  is  only  the  excess  of  a 
strenuous  and  proper  effort  to  make  all  tne  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  American  population  realise  their  common 
nationaUty  and  common  citizenship.  And  there  is  a  strong 
desire  felt  by  all  American  educators  to  keep  before  the  children 
a  high  ideal  of  obedience  and  self-control.  This  point  of  view 
is  well  put  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

**  From  the  first  the  teacher  is  instructed  to  make  the  child  feel  that 
obedience  is  due  not  to  the  teacher's  arbitrary  power,  but  to  a  third  some- 
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thing  to  which  teacher  as  well  as  child  is  subject — *  to  the  end/  as  our 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Bights  has  it,  *  that  this  may  be  a  government  of 
laws,  and  not  a  government  of  men.'    ,    .    .    . 

".  .  .  .  Ours,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  military  civilisation. 
America  is  not  aiming  at  the  production  of  soldiers,  whose  one  virtue 
shall  be  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  military  ruler,  but  citizens — 
men  and  women,  that  is  to  say.  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  sovereign 
power,  but  parts  of  it — not  to  be  Kept  in  order  by  superior  physical  force, 
out  true  citizens  in  whom  the  State,  its  laws,  its  ideais,  its  purposes,  dwell 
and  are  safe,  from  whom  these  indeed  emanate,  whose  will  is  that  the 
Commonwealth  shall  receive  no  harm,  and  who  do  not  so  much  obey  as 
support  its  laws,  so  that  where  two  or  three  Americans  are  gathered 
together  there  snail  America  spring  up  and  live,  and  her  laws  and 
institutions  grow  and  flourish."* 

The  democratic  spirit  in  American  education  is  having  yet 
another  effect  on  the  development  of  the  schools.  Over  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  is  going  forward  at  the  • 
present  time  a  strong  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  and  classes  for  artisans.  In  other  words,  a 
technical  cap  is  being  fixed  on  the  top  of  primary  education. 
The  Simday  school  movement,  originally  philanthropic  and 
rather  literary  in  its  curriculum,  is  oeing  supplanted  by  the 
technical  continuation  classes.  These  technical  schools  and 
classes  are  entirely  different  from  the  Technical  High  Schools, 
which  do  work  of  University  rank,  are  intended  for  quite  a 
different  type  of  student,  ana  can  only  be  entered  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  full  course  of  study  in  a  higher  secondary  school. 
The  technical  continuation  classes  are  meant  for  artisans  and 
foremen,  not  for  scientific  experts  or  the  futiwe  directors  of 
industry.  But  they  are  definitely  specialised  and  definitely 
technological.  They  are  intendea  to  make  the  workman  a 
better  workman,  not  to  prolong  his  liberal  education.  They  rest 
on  the  idea  that  the  workman  will  earn  more,  be  more  useful  to 
the  State,  and  be  a  better  citizen  and  a  happier  man  if  he  is  made 
more  skilful  in  his  tyade  by  means  of  specific  instruction  in  it.  The 
following  passage,  however,  shows  now  some  aspects  of  these 
foreign  "  trade  schools "  jar  on  American  ideas.  The  remarks 
are  taken  from  the  Preliminary  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  on 
"  American  Industrial  Education.  What  shall  it  be  ? "  submitted 
at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  association  in  July  1900. 

"These  schools  are  comparatively  new  to  the  American  people.  They 
have  long  been  in  operation  abroad,  and  are  most  fully  developed  in 
Germany.  But  the  forei^  pattern  is  not  well  suited  to  American  needs. 
In  some  European  countries  a  boy's  career  can  be  marked  out  in  advance. 
If  he  is  to  be  an  artisan,  he  is  expected  to  remain  an  artisan.  The 
particular  trade  which  he  is  expected  to  learn  is  fixed  for  him.  It  is 
commonly  that  of  his  father  before  him,  or  that  of  the  prevailing  industry 
of  the  locality.  He  is  at  best  a  sort  of  machine,  an  automaton,  worked 
for  what  he  is  worth  to  the  family  or  to  the  community  and  the  State. 
His  own  individual  development  is  not  in  question.  Most  commonly  he 
is  not  even  consulted  in  the  matter.  His  future  is  his  fate^  and  he 
yields  to  it  as  gracefully  as  he  can.  He  has  little  opportunity  to  nse  above 
the  station  in  which  he  finds  himself.  His  career  is  closed  in  at  the  top. 
Society  is  stratified  horizontally.    He  finds  such  solace  and  comfort  as  he 

♦  Educational  Review  (New  York),  Sept.,  lOOO. 
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can  by  ministoring  to  his  bodily  com  forte  and  his  domestic  joys,  and  frets 
not  over  vain  ambitions.  In  fact,  ambition  is  a  word  of  little  meaning  to 
him  since  it  can  have  for  him  no  satisfactory  fruition.  In  these  foreign 
countries,  therefore,  the  trade  school  is  primarily  the  means  of  more 
efficient  and  more  economic  production,  and  only  incidentally  is  it  a  means 
of  personal  development  Your  Committee  believe  that  this  result  of 
trade  school  instruction  abroad  is  very  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  should  not  be  charged  against  the  schools.  In 
America  ail  schooling  should  leacl  primarily  to  the  elevation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  indiviaualf  and  only  seconcUirily  to  a  -greater  nuUerinl 
pfrosperity. 

There  are  always  two  conflicting  tendencies  in  education — the 
one  which  aims  at  achieving  high  (jnaKty  of  skill  or  attainment 
in  each  group  of  subjects  by  devotmg  one  tjrpe  of  school  to  each 
group,  and  then  segregating  that  type  from  the  other  types ;  the 
other  which  prefers  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  highly  specialised 
skill  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  students 
of  very  different  subjects  in  touch  with  one  anotner.  We  find 
this  conflict  going  on  all  over  the  world.  The  Monotechnic 
School  stands  for  one  tendency ;  Cornell  University  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  other.  In  England  we  try  both,  but  on  the  whole 
incline  to  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  have  many  *  sides  *  to  one 
school  than  to  keep  the  types  of  curricula  separate  from  one 
another  and  in  distinct  schools.  Economic,  historical,  and  social 
considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  purely 
educational  ones.  Our  University  Colleges,  and  most  of  our 
Universities,  illustrate  the  policy  ot  amalgamation ;  the  German 
Universities  and  Technical  High  Schools  illustrate  the  policy  ot 
differentiation.  America  in  the  main  has  stood  for  amalgama- 
tion of  studies ;  Germany  for  the  differentiation  of  types.  But 
now  there  are  many  signs  of  a  new  tendency  in  Germany  to 
amalgamate  several  types  of  secondary  school  under  one  roof, 
while  in  America  the  differentiation  of  Manual  Training  High 
Schools  and  Commercial  High  Schools  is  evi4ence  of  a  tendency 
in  the  other  direction.  In  point  of  fact,  no  general  rule  can  w 
laid  down.  The  aim  should  be  to  secure  unity  in  diversity,  but 
without  muddle.  The  argument  for  amalgamating  different 
types  of  education  in  one  institution  was  well  put  by  Prof.  Ayres 
in  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  held  in  New  York  in 
July,  1900. 

*'  He  thought  that  the  technical  school,  separated  from  others,  a  school 
dealing  with  a  specific  subject  or  profession,  was  a  bad  thing  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  because,  although  culture  studies  may  be  intro- 
duced in  such  a  school,  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  greater  or  less 
approximation  to  the  conventional  liberal  education,  not  nearly  such  good 
results  are  attained  as  when  different  classes  of  students  are  pursuing  the 
work  together  and  coming  to  realise,  by  contact  with  fellow-students  who 
are  working  in  different  Tines,  that  good  men  are  studying  engineering, 
good  men  are  studying  chemistry,  and  good  men  are  studjring  Qreek,  and 
that  real  earnestness  of  purpose  and  desire  for  learning  are  limited  to  no 
special  class.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that,  in  directing  the  future 
trend  of  education,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  tha^  while  it  is 
desirable,  by  the  best  special  training,  to  help  the  community,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man  should  not  be  lost  to  view.  The  best  way  to  accomplish 
both  objects  is  to  get  just  as  many  as  possible  of  the  educational  forces  to 
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work  together,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  type  of  institution  which  we  have, 
rather  than  to  build  up  new  types.' 

There  is  a  wonderful  keenness  and  "  go  "  in  American  educa- 
tion.    In  point  of  intellectual  attainment  and  scholarly  per- 
formance, the  rank  and  file  of  American  teachers  doubtless  fall 
(as  the  rank  and  file  of  English  teachers  would  fall)  below  the 
corresponding  orders  of  German  teachers.    The  German  school- 
masters are  probably  the  most  highly  instructed  chiss  of  teachers 
in  the  world,  but  tney  cannot  touch  the  English  teachers  in 
knowledge  of,  and  intimacy  with,  their  pupils  in  all  matters  lying 
outside  the  business  of  the  schoolroom.      Nor  can   they  rivM 
many  of  the  American  teachers  in  vigour  and  enthusiasm.     It  is 
the  atmosphere  of  American  life  whicn  permeates  the  American 
schools.     If  anything,  the  schools  are  too  keen  to  respond. 
There  is  somethmg  in  American  life  which  reacts  on  An.erican 
education  and  causes  it    to  make    the  boys  and  men  more 
adaptable  than  they  are  here.    We  get  into  grooves  more  than 
the  Americans  do,  and  stick  there.     We  are  not  so  keen  to  im- 
prove ourselves,  not  so  keen  to  learn,  not  so  keen  to  forge  ahead. 
We  rather  like  staying  where  wo  are.      We  are  much  more 
attached   to  our  old    ways.    We  cherish    precedent.    We  do 
not  think  so  incessantly  about  our  business  in  life.     We  think  it 
"  bad  form  "  to  "  talk  shop."      The  American  thinks  it  the  most 
natural   thing    in   the    world,    and  is  learning  all   the  time. 
Americans  visiting  our  English  schools  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  our  children  are  not  made  to  think  as  the  American  children 
are.   This  habit  of  keen  thinking  permeates  American  education. 
"  Our  best  American  schools  of  technology,"   ¥rrote  President 
Hadley    of    Yale     University     last    year,     "  are     no     longer 
places  for  shop  work,  but  places  for  the  training  of  thinkers — 
of  men  who  may  not  know  how  to  do  the  particular  things 
which  will  first  be  wanted  of  them,  but  who  are  in  possession  of 
that  general  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  learn  more 
thoroughly  the  real  bearings  of  any  new  problem  as  it  arises. 
They    have    become    less    technical    and    more    scientific."* 
Probably  in  no  secondary  schools  in  the  world  is  there  so  large 
a  proportion  of  scholars  who  are  actually  earning  their  living 
out  of  school  hours  and  in  holidays  in  orcler  to  keep  themselves 
at  school.    **  The  strong  spirit  can  do  well  upon  scanty  fare." 
The  self-denial  of  the   poor  American   high-school  pupil   is 
extraordinary.     He  will  endure  almost  any  hardship,  but  higher 
education  he  must  have.    There  is  at  present  very  littla  o^  such 
feeUng  in  England,  but  it  will  come  in  due  course  when  we  have 
begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  really  bad  times.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  not  repent  our  slackness  too  late.     America  is  in 
the  hands  of  young  men.    Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  resolute 
and  vigorous  body  of  youne  men,  determined  at  all  costs  to 
make  their  country  the  chief  commercial  and  industrial  nation 
in  the  world.    Education  has  helped  them  to  be  practical,  but  it 


♦  "  HiC[her  Education  and  Social  Welfare,"  printed  in  The  Education  of 
the  American  Citizen, 
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is  they  who  have  insisted  on  having  a  practical  education.  The 
character  of  a  nation  makes  its  schools.  A  vigorous  people  uses 
its  schools  as  a  sharp  instrument ;  a  sleepy  or  stupid  nation 
allows  its  schools  to  jog  along  in  the  old  routine.  The  special 
corraspondent  who  contributed  to  the  Times  last  year  a  striking 
series  of  letters  on  American  Engineering  Progress,  concluded 
his  letter  on  "  Educational  Influences "  with  the  significant 
words — 

**  To  me  it  appears  one  of  the  most  disquieting  factors  in  the  problem 
before  us  that  the  United  States  have  trained  a  body  of  young  men  who 
ace  determined  to  make  their  country  great,  and  who  nave  been  educated 
to  a  living  practical  interest  in  the  things  needful  to  that  end."** 

The  ideal  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  active  young  Americans 
is  a  successful  business  life  at  constant  high  pressure.  We 
should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  the 
American  always  devotes  himself  to  making  money  for  monev's 
sake.  He  is  glad  enough  to  have  the  money,  but  his 
dominant  passion  is  to  succeed  in  the  struggle,  to  come  out 
victorious,  to  command  power,  to  win  in  the  battle.  And  the 
struggle  is  in  terms  oi  industry  and  commerce.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  referred  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  in  his  speech  at 
Wolverhampton  on  January  16,  1901. 

"  A  curious  feature,  if  I  may  say  so  without  impertinence,  in  American  com- 
mercial men  seems  to  me  to  be  that^  in  combination  with  that  great  faculty 
for  the  acquisition  of  money,  there  is  a  complete  contempt  for  money  except 
as  a  means  for  making  more,  and  for  power.  These  millionaires,  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much,  are  very  often  men  of  very  simple  lives,  whose  supple  rule 
seems  to  be  to  make  these  enormous  accumulations  in  order  to  acquire 
more  power,  and  to  roll  the  snowball  larger  and  larger.'^t 

Thus,  while  the  Germans  derive  their  greatest  force  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  from  the  fact  that  they  insist  on  all  their 
leaders  having  a  first-rate,  unspecialised,  liberal  education  before 
devoting  themselves  to  the  details  of  business  life,  the  Ameri- 
cans derive  a  most  significant  part  of  their  wonderful  energy  in 
business  from  the  fact  that  many  of  their  most  eminent  busmess 
men  are  fascinated  by  the  intellectual  interest  and  excitement 
of  business,  as  a  great  soldier  may  be  fascinated  by  the  intel- 
lectual interest  and  excitement  of  strategy.  The  methodical 
perseverance,  the  scientific  precision  and  the  patient  fore- 
thought ot  the  German,  with  the  unresting  activity,  the  brilliant 
dash  and  intellectual  ingenuity  of  the  American,  constitute  a 
very  formidable  pair  of  rivals  contending  for  commercial 
supremacy.  Each  of  the  two  makes  his  scnools  help  him  in 
preparing  for  the  struggle  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We  alone 
among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  seem  to  regard  educa- 
tion as  a  bore. 

America,  with  her  immense  economic  resources,  is  bursting 
with  business  energ}^  from  end  to  end.     Again,  to    quote   the 
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special  correspondent  of  the  Timee  on  American  Engineering 
Progress: — 

"We  have  thought  ourselves  secure;  we  have  relaxed  vigilance  and 
eased  the  burden.  Our  young  men  are  kepjb  Iwick  until  their  best 
energies  have  run  to  waste ;  and  we  have  a  svstem  of  labour  employment 
which  strives,  not  without  success,  to  keep  labour  at  an  average  of  the 
lowest  level. 

"It  is  the  wise  conception  of  what  will  work  out  to  his  own  advantage 
which  so  largely  distinguishes  the  American  business  man.  Such  a  gift 
does  not  come  without  seeking.  It  means  thinking  of  business  with  a 
concentration  of  mind  that,  to  the  average  European,  is  ^phenomenal.' 
To  the  American  business  is  a  science,  and  he  follows  it  almost  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  scientific  devotee.  No  risk  of  personal  discomfort  is  too 
great  J  his  alertness  is  never  at  fault ;  success  does  not  blunt  his  devotion. 
The  Briton  is  educated  to  a  hundred  distractions ;  in  America  there  is 
practically  no  leisured  class  of  young  men.  On  leaving  school  or  college 
thev  are  obliged  to  take  to  business  of  some  kind,  or  do  absolutely 
nothing,  unless  they  enter  the  professions ;  but  these  form  a  narroww 
circle  than  in  Europe.  The  busmess  spirit  enters  into  all  conditions  of 
life.  There  is  no  keeping  it  down.  It  is  manifest  in  the  Legislature,  the 
army,  the  navy,  in  literature,  journalism,  art.  politics,  and,  even  more 
remarkable,  in  the  law.  In  social  life  the  ousiness  spirit  is  always 
apparent.  The  American  men,  still  more  the  American  women,  never,  to 
use  their  qwn  expressive  phrase,  'give  themselves  away.'  Lavish  in 
hospitality,  generous  and  emotional  as  they  are,  yet  if  you  want  the 

American  vou  mast  buy  him  at  full  price The  comparison, 

however,  of  the  best  in  the  United  States  with  the  best  in  Great  Britain 
on  my  last  trip  has  increased  tenfold  the  opinion  I  held  from  previous 
expenence,  that  in  American  engineering  enterprise  we  have  a  rival 
threatening  our  industry  to  an  extent  that  will  be  most  serious,  if  not 
disastrous,  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  unless  a  change  is  made  in 

our  business  methods These  articles  have  been  confined  to 

strictly  business  aspects  of  American  Hfe.  Whether  the  American  is  a 
more  complete  man.  whether  he  is  more  or  less  agreeable,  more  moral, 
stronger,  better-looking,  or  more  amiable  than  tne  people  of  other 
nationalities,  is  a  thing  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  ao  here.  The 
perfect  business  man  is  not  the  highest  type,  although,  under  modem 
conditions,  he  seems  likely  to  become,  for  a  time,  the  most  efficient."* 

But  this  touches  on  a  question  of  fundamental  importance 
which  really  determines  educational  aims.  Is  a  breathless 
business  bustle  worthy  to  bo  the  sole  occupation  of  the  most 
active  minds  of  a  great  nation  ?  To  this  question  there  can  be 
only  one  answer.  If  concentrated  absorption  in  business  as 
business  for  the  love  of  business  is  the  only  condition  on  which 
commercial  supremacy,  or  even  commercial  prosperity,  can  be 
secured  or  mamtainea,  the  struggle  is  not  worth  while.  There 
are  other  Empires  to  win  besides  that.  It  would  be  madness  to 
Baicrifice  all  the  varied  interests  of  life,  the  pleasures  of  culti- 
vated leisure,  and  the  gaiety  of  an  unpreoccupied  mind,  not  to 
speak  of  much  higher  and  more  precious  things,  to  "  the  Sabbath- 
less pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune."  A  national  system  of  education 
which  made  money-getting  its  central  aim  would  deserve  all  the 
contiunely  which  history  m  a  more  enlightened  future  would  be 
certain  to  heap  upon  it.  If  English  opimon  seems  at  times  wholly 
irresponsive  to  the  earnest  appeals  which  are  made  to  it  to  com- 
mercialise the  spirit  of  our  higher  education,  does  it  not  show 
■  ■■  ■  i  i     ■  ■  I  . — — -. —      -  - 
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that  England  has  made  up  its  mind  that  commercial  activity  is 
not  the  oe-all  and  end-all  of  the  existence  of  a  great  nation  ? 
Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  nation  were  to  decide  that 
commercial  supremacy  should  be  the  supreme  aim  of  its 
national  policy  and  desire,  what  could  be  the  outcome  of  such  a 
conviction  but  keener  and  keener  rivalry,  ending  in  wars  on  a 
colossal  scale  ?  Already  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  declares  that 
"  the  Americans  are  accustomed  to  regard  Europeans,  and  more 
particularly  those  inhabiting  the  Continent,  in  about  the  same 
light  OS  they  do  Orientals  wno  v^etate  in  dreams  of  the  past. 
.  .  .  What  part  will  divided  Europe  play  in  the  presence  ot 
this  young  giant  ?  ...  It  is  necessary  to  found  an  economic 
alliance  of  the  European  Continent.  ...  I  hold  this  project 
to  be  in  the  highest  d^ree  essential  for  the  rescue  of  Europe, 
and  it  should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  good  Europeans."* 
Yet  what  but  disaster  could  be  the  final  issue  of  such  colossal 
trading  combinations  armed  to  the  teeth  and  resolved  to  secure 
commercial  victory  at  any  price  I 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  feel  thi«  as  strongly  as  do  many 
EngUshmen.  They  know  that  there  are  huge  social  problems  in 
America  which  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  devotion  and  self- 
saci-iiice  of  great  numbers  of  their  best  minds.  They  hope  and 
trust  that  the  young  men  who  are  growing  up  will  throw  them- 
selves, in  ever  lamer  numbers,  into  the  scientific  study  of  social 
questions,  and  that  their  labours  may  finally  remove  from 
America  the  shame  of  municipal  maladministration.  They 
realise  how  much  a  great,  scientifically- educated  and  strenuously 
patriotic  Civil  Service  is  needed  both  for  America  herself  and 
also  for  the  government  of  her  new  dependencies  beyond  the 
seas.  They  look  with  pride  and  confidence  on  the  growth  of  the 
American  school  of  lustorians,  critics,  economists,  and  students 
of  philosophy,  of  education,  and  of  political  science.  They 
believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  create  in  America  an  art 
atmosphere  like  that  of  France.  They  point  to  the  extraordinary 
and  imstinted  mxmificence  with  wnich  the  wealthy  men  of 
America  endow  great  institutions  for  learning,  for  education,  and 
for  research.  They  anticipate  that  one,  result  of  the  growth  of  a 
leisured  class  will  be  a  diversion  of  energy  from  commerce  to 
culture,  from  private  enterprise  to  public  service.  They  look 
forward  to  the  mture  with  confidence  in  the  rising  influence  of 
more  varied  ideals  of  success  in  life,  and  in  the  meantime  insist 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  maintain  in  every 
gi-ade  of  American  education  a  high  ethical  aim,  and  to 
struggle  against  the  materialism  which  threatens  American  life. 
But  It  is  just  here  that  the  most  anxious  struggle  will  have  to 
be  fought.  The  world  never  needed  "  character  '*  so  much  as 
now,  when  the  moral  aims,  which  alone  can  fortify  character  in 
the  best  sense,  are  confused  by  the  conflict  of  moral  ideals,  and 
are  so  much  in  need  of  re-statement  and  re-adjustment  to  the 


*  Quoted  from  the  Chrifttmas  number  of  the  /Veues  Winner  Taablatt  in 
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infinite  complexity  of  modem  life.      The  subtle  cause  of  our 
educational  unrest  is 

"  This  stranjB^  disease  of  modem  life 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims." 

In  America  educational  thought  is  beginning  to  centre 
in  the  ethical  and  social  questions  which  underlie  educa- 
tional organisation  and  educational  success.  A  great  system  of 
schools  depends  at  bottom  on  the  strong  moral  and  intellectual 
tradition  which  inspires  the  personality  of  the  teachers  and  up- 
holds them  in  their  arduous  work.  The  raising  of  the  level  of 
teachers*  qualifications,  the  securing  of  the  best  possible  men  and 
women  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
government,  and  the  best  means  of  making  education  subserve 
the  highest  interests  of  the  community — these  are  among  the 
Questions  which  are  most  occupying  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of 
American  education. 

The  educational  question  is  at  bottom  a  social  question  and 
an  ethical  question.  It  is  not  a  question  of  codes  and  text-books 
but  a  question  of  Kfe-aims,  ana  of  the  moral  principles  which 
are  to  govern  the  commxmity  and  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  and  nation  and  nation.  President  Hadley,  of  Yale, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  University  thought  in  America,  recently 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  A  college  course,  if  properly  directed,  must  also  train  its  students  in 
the  obligations  of  citizenship.  This  function  is  more  important  in  America 
than  anywhere  else.  An  American  does  not  fulfil  his  whole  duty  if  he  is 
only  a  skilful  specialist,  or  even  if  he  is  a  good  business  man  and  nothing 
more.  He  has  a  broader  duty  as  part  of  a  sovereign  people.  He  must 
understand  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  its  laws — not 
in  that  perfunctory  way  which  is  obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
facts,  but  by  a  severe  training  in  those  principles  of  ethics  and  politics  which 
are  needed  for  the  preservation  of  a  free  commonwealtii.  All  intelligent 
men  should  understand  the  indirect  effects  of  legislation  no  less  than  its 
direct  and  obvious  one&  should  be  familiar  with  the  political  history  of 
their  own  nation  and  ot  other  nations  besides  their  own,  in  order  that  they 
may  help  their  fellow-men  to  look  beyond  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  moment,  and  to  see  what  is  the  probable  bearing  of  the  issues,  as  they 
arise,  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  community. 

"  Rightly  and  wisely  to  accomplish  this  the  college  must  give  its  students 
something  more  than  mere  training  of  tne  intellect.  Much  as  intelligence 
is  needed  in  the  conduct  of  busmess  and  politics,  we  have  learned  that 
intelligence  alone  will  not  accomplish  everything.  The  higher  education 
wiU  do  little  towards  making  more  efficient  citizens,  unless  it  makes,  at  the 
same  time,  broader  and  better  men.  It  must  so  inspire  those  who  come 
under  its  influence  that  they  shall  apply,  in  the  conduct  of  the  larger 
affairs  of  the  community,  those  principles  of  morals  which  are  recog- 
nised as  obligatory  upon  us  in  our  relation  to  our  families  and  our 
neighbours."* 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  curious  interchange  ot 
influence  between  Germany  and  America.  Germany  is  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  trade  and  industry,  and  more  and 
more  prepared  to  approve  experimental  varieties  of  secondary 

*  Address  on  Higher  Education  and  Social  Welfare  printed  in  The 
MduooUion  of  the  American  Citizen. 
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schools.  America  is  beginning  to  approve  many  tendencies  to- 
wards centralisation  and  expert  absolutism  in  educational 
matters  on  the  groimd  of  their  administrative  necessity  and  in 
consequence  of  tne  practical  breakdown,  in  many  places,  of  the 
democratic  machinery  for  government  by  direct  election.  In 
several  American  cities  the  superintendent  of  education  wields 
very  ^eat  personal  j)ower.  It  will  be  a  singular  thing  if  on 
Amencan  soil  there  is  developed  a  new  form  of  local  govern- 
ment— expert  autocracy  on  a  short  tenure. 

Grermany  is  departing  somewhat  from  her  long  allegiance  to 
the  idea  of  "  general  culture-.  "  On  the  other  hand,  America  is 
feeling  more  and  more  the  value  of  a  first-rate  quality  of 
secondary  education. 

England  stands  half-way,  as  it  were,  between  the  American 
and  the  German  ideals.  She  seeks  to  combine  freedom  and 
authority;  experiment  and  tradition;  modem  studies  and 
classical ;  interest  and  discipline ;  supervision  from  above  and  a 
large  measure  of  local  vanety  and  self-government.  She  finds 
much  to  admire  both  in  German  education  and  in  American. 
In  the  former,  its  extraordinary  precision  of  aun,  its  high 
mtellectual  standards,  its  wide  di&sion  and  convenience  of 
access :  in  the  latter,  its  verve,  its  beUef  in  its  own  future,  its 
intense  vitality,  its  incessant  experimenting,  its  courage,  and  its 
readiness  to  take  stock  of  itseK  and  to  adjust  itself  to  new 
needs.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  find  much  to  admire  in  our 
best  educational  tradition — in  its  fairness  of  mind  ;  in  its  personal 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  boys  or  girls  committed  to  its 
charge ;  in  its  strong  ethical  tradition ;  in  its  conviction  that,  imless 
ballasted  by  a  strong  moral  character,  intellectual  briUiancj  is  a 
mischievous  thing ;  and,  not  least,  in  its  belief  that  the  highest 
kind  of  scholarship  is  that  which  translates  itself  into  wise  action 
and  unselfishly  embodies  itself  in  the  corporate  life  of  some  great 
institution. 

M.  E.  Sadi^eb. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Three  of  the  pressing  problems  m  American  education  are 
(1)  how  to  secure  those  ethical  influences  which  inspire  what 
is  best  in  character;  (2)  how  to  adjust  the  studies  of  secondary 
schools  to  the  later  requirements  of  the  Universities;  and  (3) 
how  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  litercB  humaniores  and  of  physical 
science.  The  same  problems,  though  in  a  somewhat  oifterent 
form,  are  pressing  m  English  education  also.  The  following 
documents  show  some  of  tne  tendencies  of  English  educational 
thought  on  these  difficult  questions : — 

(a)  A  letter  on  "  Religious  Instruction  in  our  Schools," 
issued  in  1901  by  the  Executive  of  the  Guild  of 
Teachers  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

{b)  A  report  on  University  Entrance  Examinations  in  their 
bearing  on  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools,  drawn 
up  in  December,  1901,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Sonnen- 
schein,  Professor  of  Classics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Birmingham, 

(c)  An  extract  from  the  prefistce  to  the  third  edition  ot 
"  Common  Sense  in  Education  and  Teaching,"  by 
Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett  (London,  Longmans),  November, 
1901. 


(a)  Religious  Instruction  in  Our  Schools. 

A  LETTER 

Issued  by  the  Executive  of  the  Friends'  OuUd  of  Teachers. 

The  subject  of  the  religious  education  given  in  our  schools 
has  been  discussed  during  the  last  few  months  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  our  Society,  and  in  a  sitting  of  the  yearly  meeting. 
In  the  face  of  this  concern,  it  seems  ri^ht  that  ^tne  professional 
opinion  in  the  Societv  should  make  its  voice  heard;  for  un- 
questionably the  teachers  have  this  subject  at  least  as  much 
at  heart  as  anyone,  and  to  them  belongs  the  practical  solution 
of  the  problem  in  the  very  life  and  work  of  the  schools. 

As  to  its  supreme  importance  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
In  an  age  when  we  are  realizing  more  and  more  clearly  tnat  the 
aim  of  education  is  the  formation  of  a  strong,  sensitive  and 
balanced  character — the  attainment  of  a  developed  and  com- 
plete life — it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  religion  should  fall  into 
a  subordinate  place. 

But  this  very  view  of  education — a  view  that  is  broad  and 
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deep  and  practical — wiU  have  important  effects  upon  the 
teacher  which  may  cause  him  to  part  company  with  his  critics 
on  some  points  :  and  these  we  think  it  desurable  to  indicate.  It 
will  lead  nim,  for  instance,  to  r^ard  the  acquisition  of  learning 
as  an  instrument,  and  not  an  end ;  again,  he  will  hold  through- 
out a  strong  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  human  consciousness,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  unity  of  education. 

The  teacher's  subjects  are  not  Mathematics,  nor  Latin,  nor 
Scripture,  nor  Quakerism — they  are  boys  and  girls.  The  in- 
formation imparted  is,  in  a  sense,  a  minor  matter :  the  growth 
of  the  mind  that  assimilates  it  is  all-important — growth  in  keen- 
ness, efficiency  and  power.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  growth  of 
power  is  itself  a  vital  part  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
school ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  decree  to  which  this  is 
attained,  and  still  more  the  direction  which  it  takes,  will  oe 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  place.  A 
deficiency  will  not  be  met  by  adding  on  an  extra  hour  in  Church 
History.  It  is  a  question  of  the  type  of  life  embodied  in  the 
school  community,  and  it  is  mainly  by  the  greatness  or  mean- 
ness of  this  type  that  the  religious  education  of  the  school  should 
be  judged. 

With  this  proviso  we  would  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  no 
thought  of  imder-estimating  the  importance  of  what  we  may 
call  religious  instruction.  It  is  round  this  that  the  discussion 
has  largely  centred,  and  it  is  with  this  that  we  wish  chiefly  to 
deal. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  alike  in  the  Society  at  large 
and  among  the  teachers  in  our  schools — and  it  is  to  both  that 
we  wish  to  address  ourselves — there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  a  unanimous  desire  for  improve- 
ment and  proCTCss.  There  follows,  therefore,  the  question  of  the 
direction  in  wnich  we  are  to  move,  and  on  this  head  there  are 
several  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  lor  professional  opinion 
to  express  itself  clearly  and  emphatically. 

The  writer  of  a  striking  article  in  the  pages  of  *'  Present 
Day  Papers  "  ur^es :  —  "1  hey  (the  schools)  generally  fail  to 
supply  the  definite  religious  teaching  of  the  character  that  is 
needed."  This  charge  he  repeats  a^in  and  again,  and  the 
supply  of  such  "  defimte  religious  teaching "  is  put  forward  as 
an  urgent  need  in  the  interests  of  Quakerism. 

Now,  with  the  spirit  ot  the  writer's  words,  calling  as  they  do 
for  quickened  progress  and  greater  excellence,  we  are  in  cordial 
agreement,  and  with  his  broad  reference  to  the  years  before  and 
alter  school  life,  as  well  as  to  that  period  itself;  and  we  are  in 
especial   sympathy  with  him   when  he  goes  on  to  urge  the 

t)rimary  and  pressing  need  of  qualified  teachers.  But  neverthe- 
ess  we  think  nis  words  are  liable  to  be  seriously  misunderstood, 
and  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  results  which  many  of  us  would 
deplore. 

What  is  meant  by  "  more  definite  religious  teaching  "  ?  It  is 
just  here  that  we  need  to  step  with  caution.  Those  within  the 
profession  have  again  and  again,  it  would  seem,  to  remind  their 
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lay  brethren  that  if  they  wish  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  child 
they  must  put  themselves  back  through  a  long  course  of  growth 
— by  no  means  a  simple  or  obvious  task :  and  this  difference  of 
capacity  is  of  the  greatest  import  in  the  present  connection. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind,  and  insist  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
that  general  ideas  and  statements,  phrases  and  dogmas,  based 
upon  data  of  experience  which  the  child  has  never  had,  are  to 
mm  a  mere  nothing ;  nay,  they  are  worse  than  nothing — if  fed 
upon  them  he  will  become  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  sham, 
incapable  of  clear  and  honest  thinking.  Let  us  remember 
alwjys,  that  unless  interest  is  aroused  the  mind  of  the  young 
child  does  not  and  cannot  work;  that  what  the  boy  does  not 
intelligently  attend  to  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  educating 
him.  To  impart  what  is  merely  verbal  knowledge  is  an  educa- 
tional crime. 

The  elements  ot  all  spiritual  experience  are  possible  to  the 
child,  and  to  develop  these  is  the  essence  of  religious  teaching ; 
but  there  are  many  religious  expressions  which  are  in  reality 
abstract  and  theolo^cal,  and  these  he  may  easily  come  to  use 
without  any  realization  of  their  meaning.  Such  conceptions  are 
not  to  be  prematurely  thrust  upon  him ;  they  can  only  be  of 
value  if  personally  reached  by  personal  experience  and  inference. 
It  is  the  teacher's  task  to  lead  from  experience  to  judgment 
and  reflection ;  but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  shim  like  poison 
the  inculcating  of  reflections  where  the  data  are  unknown  or 
cannot  be  appreciated. 

If  there  is  a  desire  then  to  press  dogmatic  teaching  upon  us 
— anything  of  the  nature  of  abstract  theology,  or  portions  ot 
church  history  whose  interest  lies  almost  exclusively  in  the 
same  direction — let  us  hold  fast  to  these  root  principles  of 
education. 

The  thought  is  before  us  that  many  leave  school  with  but  a 
superficial  entrance  into  Quakerism,  ana  little  enthusiasm  for  its 
ideals.  But  it  is  possible  that  Quaker  doctrine  may  become 
distasteful  just  because  it  is  doctrine.  Surely  it  is  better  that 
this  **  spiritual  view  of  life  "  should  be  taught  both  in  secular 
and  scnpture  history,  in  the  consideration  of  natural  life  and 
individual  biography,  and  taught  as  the  national  point  of  view,  as 
indeed  we  believe  it  Is.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  our 
members  through  lack  of  "  definite  "  doctrinal  teaching  at  school. 
It  is  not  doctrine  that  either  attracts  or  holds  the  ordinary  man 
to  a  section  of  the  Church.  Where  our  young  people  feel  that 
they  get  the  spiritual  food  which  they  need  for  tne  activities  of 
life  (a  different  type  of  food  at  different  stages),  there  they  will 
stay. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  another  side  of  the  question :  to 
what  extent  and  in  what  fashion  is  it  our  duty  to  manufacture 
"  Friends  **  ?  It  has  been  urged  that  we  ought  to  eouip  our  boys 
and  girls  with  ideas  which  shall  last  them  for  life.  The  practice 
of  the  Jesuits  has  been  held  up,  not  exactly  as  an  example 
perhaps,  but  certainly  as  an  object  lesson. 

Now  as  educators  we  must  look  at  this  with  caution.      It  it 
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is  meant  that  by  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school,  by  the 
spirit  in  which  great  questions  are  treated,  by  the  standing  in- 
ffuence  of  example,  and  by  the  uplifting  of  a  pure  and  simple 
ideal,  the  Quaker  attitude  towards  life  may  find  a  place  in  the 
children's  minds;  or  if  it  is  suggested  that  Quakerism  past  and 
present  can  be  made  of  practical  interest  and  value  to  some  of 
them — then  we  are  in  hearty  accord. 

But  it  is  most  important  that  that  we  should  resist  anything 
which  could  by  any  chance  hamper  the  free  action  of  intelligence 
and  judgment.  Alike  upon  those  who  advise  a  course  fraught 
with  this  danger,  and  upon  those  who  would  hinder  the  free  and 
modem  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  we  would  urge  very 
seriously  that  the  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  free  and  careful  and 
reverent  inquiry  is  not  the  ftmction  of  "  secular  "  teaching  alone, 
but  that  in  Biblical  work  too,  and  in  all  religious  instruction,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  ot 
education  that  it  is  our  duty  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  investigation, 
and  if  Ave  fail  to  do  this  in  these  Biblical  matters  we  snail  be 
false  to  a  plain  requirement,  and  our  teaching  will  be  unreal  and 
inadequate  and  unfruitful,  just  as  it  would  bo  in  any  other  subject 
uninteiligently  taught. 

It  would  seem  to  us  then  that  progiuss  will  come,  not  in  an 
increase  of  quantity,  but  in  greater  attention  to  educational 
quality,  looked  at  from  a  wise  and  practical  standpoint  We 
must  treat  our  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  invest  it  with  import- 
ance and  with  interest.  We  must  brinff  to  it  the  best  intelligence 
and  make  it  the  instrument  of  the  best  training  that  we  can 
supply.  Does  anyone  sufficiently  realize  the  vast  importance  of 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher,  whether  as  lo  his  intellectual 
interests  or  his  spiritual  vision?  Carlyle  says  that  soul  is 
kindled  by  soul,  and  that  to  teach  religion  the  one  thing  needful 
is  to  find  a  man  who  has  religion :  and  this  is  a  profound  truth. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  should  grasp  the  serious  consequences  of 
anv  stej)  which  would  prevent  the  teacher  from  dealing  with  his 
suDJect  in  the  way  he  thinks  nearest  the  truth  in  the  light  of 
modem  knowledge.  By  so  doing  the  door  will  be  shut  upon  a 
wealth  of  positive  truth  and  influence.  When  freedom  is  gone, 
there  comes  a  touch  of  paralysis  upon  the  teacher's  work,  and  the 
loss  cannot  be  measured. 

In  **  A  Memory  of  Edward  Thring,"  J.  H.  Skrine  says :  '*  Often 
"  I  have  thought  that  of  more  value  to  us  than  the  positive 
"  knowledge  imparted  was  the  emotional  emphasis  with  which 
"  he  invested  what  we  had  not  yet  grasped  as  knowledge.  The 
"  emotion  was  stored  in  the  mind  as  a  blank  form,  a  vacant  mould 
*  to  be  fitted  later  with  the  matter  for  thought  .  .  .  Uncon- 
**  sciously  he  was  following  the  true  order  of  the  higher  teaching, 
"  making  the  passion  for  truth  prepare  the  way  for  its  possession." 

We  know  weU  that  the  greatest  of  all  religious  innuences  are 
silent  and  secret ;  they  may  work  in  ways  we  know  not  of,  and 
in  hearts  where  we  should  least  expect  it :  but  we  may  well  see 
to  it  that  those  who  tend  these  innuences  and  help  them  where 
they  can,  may  be  fitted  and  zealous  for  the  work. 
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In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  would  ur^e  the  members  of  our 

Eroiession  to  realise  the  greatness  of  their  duty,  to  hold  fast  to  a 
elief  in  these  silent  influences  of  school  life,  and  to  yield  no 
iot  of  educational  principle  for  any  seeming  advantage  that  may 
be  desired.  We  would  ask  them  also  to  seek  strenuously  alter 
the  free  development  of  their  boys  and  girls,  to  feel  a  liberty  oi 
treatment  in  religious  matters  which  shall  enable  each  to  give 
out  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  to  strive  to  make  their  teachint^ 
vigorous,  enlightened,  and  thought  producing.  Surely  a  wealth 
of  problems  lie  to  hand  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  in 
the  religious  activities  of  history  of  the  present  day,  to  which 
boys  and  girls  may  well  be  introduced. 

To  the  Society  at  large  we  would  put  forward  the  view  that 
the  principles  urged  above  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration 
in  making  any  forward  move.      The  quality  of  the   teaching 

fiven  in  oiu*  schools  is  in  measure  in  the  hands  of  Friends ;  they 
ave  raised  admirable  buildings  in  many  places — these  are  a 
small  matter  compared  with  the  character  of  the  staff.  The 
freedom  of  the  teacher,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
excellence,  is  a  gift  they  can  grant  or  withnold.  And  that  we 
who  are  responsible  for  the  term  of  school  life  may  have  the  best 
chance  and  the  best  reward,  we  would  press  upon  Friends  the 
need  of  laying  down  foundations  and  awakening  interest  in  the 
days  of  childhood,  and  of  turning  to  best  account  the  powers  of 
those  who  go  forth  from  our  schools. 

Finally,  m  spite  of  the  criticisms  we  have  felt  it  right  to  offer, 
we  would  express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  roused  the 
mind  of  the  Church  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
our  hope  that,  as  a  consequence,  new  power  may  come  into  our 
schools,  and  into  all  the  lite  of  the  Society. 


(fc)  University  of  Birmingham. 

Ukport  on  University  Entrance  Examinations. 

The  great  desiderata  are : — 

A.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Universities : 

(1)  A  fairly  high  standard  of   attainment  'in  some 

particular  branch  of  study,  such  as  will  ensure 
that  the  candidate  is  really  fit  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  study  in  one  of  the  Faculties.  Absence  of 
differentiation  in  the  character  of  the  entrance 
examination  condemns  the  University  to  the  rSle 
of  a  "  verlangertes  Gymnasium." 

(2)  A  respectable  standard  of  attainment  in  general 

knowledge,  such  as  will  ensure  that  no  stuaent  in 
any  Faculty  shall  be  an  uneducated  man. 
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B.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Schools: 

(1)  The  closest  possible  touch  between  the  Entrance 

Examination  to  the  University  and  the  curricula 
of  the  various  types  of  schools  that  feed  the 
Universities. 

(2)  Simplification  of  the  examination  system,  whereby 

schools  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  prepare  for 
half-a-dozen  different  examinations,  with  varying 
requirements. 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  these  desiderata  can  be  seciu*ed,  but 
not  by  an  examination  oi  the  character  of  the  present  London 
Matriculation  Examination,  which  demands  a  minimum 
standard  of  attainment  all  round  from  all  candidates,  whatever 
their  previous  education  has  been,  and  whatever  their  special 
line  of  study  is  to  be.  Each  type  of  school  has  its  own  legiti- 
mate aim  and  curriculum,  and  the  attempt  to  force  a  common 
examination  upon  institutions  of  heterogeneous  t3rpes  neces- 
sarily involves  doing  violence  to  the  curriculum  of  all  of  them, 
and  consequently  reacts  badly  upon  their  work.  For,  in  failing 
to  do  justice  to  the  characteristic  products  of  each  type  ot 
school,  it  discourages  that  kind  of  concentration  of  effort 
which,  as  distinct  from  "  premature  specialization,"  each  type  ot 
school  ought  to  cultivate.  Such  concentration  need  not  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  ideal 
of  an  all-round  culture ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  scope  and  length  of  the  curriculum. 
ITie  as«5umption  that  all  schools  ought  to  conform  to  a  single 
type  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  all  countries. 

Nor  does  the  University  need  that  all  its  matriculated 
students  should  possess  precisely  the  same  qualifications.  It 
would  seem,  then,  a  prion  possible  that  an  examination  which 
did  justice  to  the  various  types  of  schools  might  at  the  same 
time  constitute  a  fitting  avenue  of  approach  to  the  several 
Faculties  of  the  University.  The  various  types  of  schools  arc 
many,  and  the  Faculties  of  a  University  few ;  but,  nevertheless, 
an  Entrance  Examination  difi'erentiated  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Faculties  might  correspond  roughly  to  the  scope 
of  the  principal  classes  of  schools,  especially  if  it  were  framed 
on  the  fines  oi  a  Schools*  Leaving  Examination.  And  it  might 
react  favourably  on  the  various  types  of  schools  by  insisting 
that  they  should  in  no  case  neglect  the  element  of  all-rouna 
culture.  Some  "  humane  "  or  literary  study  should  form  part  of 
the  science  school,  some  physical  or  natural  science  of  the 
classical  school,  at  some  stage  of  the  pupils'  course. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  studies  pursued  by  the 
pupil  during  his  whole  school  career  should  be  brought  up  for 
examination  at  the  end  of  his  course.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  secure  the  end  of  an  all-round  culture,  partly  by  way  of 
demanding  that  each  candidate  for  matriculation  should  present 
a  curriauum  vitce,  showing  what  subjects  he  has  studied  and 
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what  marks  he  obtained  m  them  at  school  examinations  ?  At 
the  same  time  the  main  stress  of  the  Matriculation  Examination 
would  be  laid  upon  the  subjects  actually  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion, as  having  oeen  studied  during  the  last  year.  At  this  exami- 
natfon  there  might  be  certain  conmion  papers  for  all  candidates, 
such  as  an  English  essa^  and  a  mathematical  paper;  but 
candidates  shouM  be  requured  to  offer  additional  suDJects,  some 
(not  all)  of  them  up  to  a  £Etirly  high  standard,  according  to  a 
schedule  based  upon  the  main  ne^s  of  the  Faculty  in  which 
the  candidate  desires  to  enter.  Sudi  differentiation  of  the 
examination  requirements  according  to  the  Faculty  is  already 
recognised,  though  not  precisely  m  the  above  form,  by  the 
University  of  Birmingham. 

My  last  desideratum  (B.  2)  would  be  secured  in  the  most 
thorough  way  if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  the  principle  of  inter- 
University  co-operation,  which  is  already  a  fait  accom/pli  in  the 
Preliminary  Examination  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities. 
A  Board  representing  the  newer  English  Universities  of  London, 
Victoria,  and  possibly  Durham,*  might  render  a  service  to 
education  on  a  large  scale  by  (i.)  typing  the  different  classes  of 
schools  that  come  into  consideration  in  this  connection; 
(ii.)  securing  such  an  approximation  to  uniformit}^  in  the 
standard  of  tne  Examination  as  would  justify  all  the  Universities 
concerned  in  accepting  a  certificate  of  the  Board  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  candidate  was  qualified  to  commence  study  in 
one  of  their  Faculties. 

E.  A.   SONNENSCHEIN, 

Professor  of  Classics  aTid  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  %n  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
Dec.  16th,  1901. 


(c)  The  Claims  op  Literm  Humuniores  and  of  Physical 

Science. 

All  true  educators,  all  who  are  concerned  in  training  human 
beings  rather  than  in  the  promotion  of  particular  studies  or 
researches,  will  do  well  to  stand  out  sauarely  for  a  general 
education  which  shall  leave  no  great  side  of  healthy  human 
interest  unstimulated.  They  may  safely  neglect  neither 
letters,  by  which  the  most  truly  human  instincts  are  quickened, 
nor  the  sciences  which  put  their  children  into  mtelligent 
relation  with  the  non-sentient  universe.  They  must  not  allow 
themselves,  either  as  "  Humanists "  or  "  Realists,"  or  called  by 
any  other  bad  name,  to  be  hustled  into  starving  or  warping  the 
souls  committed  to  them.  After  all,  education  deals  nrst  and 
foremost  with  children,  and  not  with  separable  parts  of  them  ; 
with  their  whole  Ufe,  and  not  only  with  that  part  of  it  by  which 
they  are  to  make  their  Uving. 

P.  A.  Barnett. 


*  How  far  Wales  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  I  do  not  know. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Elective  Studies  at  Harvard  University. 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  Professor  Haniis  of  Harvard  has 
published,  in  the  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  for  March  1902, 
an  analysis  of  testimony  received  firom  987  Harvard  graduates 
as  to  the  general  influence  of  the  Harvard  elective  system  of 
studies  on  their  intellectual  development  and  personal  career. 
Of  those  who  wrote,  712  said  that  the  general  influence  of  the 
elective  system  had  been  beneficial ;  67  that  it  had  been  harmful : 
28  that  It  had  been  neither;  180  are  classed  as  doubtful  or  as 
not  having  given  a  specific  reply.  In  answer  to  the  question : — 
"  Did  you  elect  easy  courses  m  College  for  the  sake  of  evading 
hard  work  ? "  173  said  "  Yes  "  and  566  said  "  No."  Maiiv  of  the 
writers  urged  that  students  shoidd  receive  more  ana  better 
guidance  m  their  choice  of  studies  than  some  of  the  present 
graduates  received  when  they  were  in  College. 
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EDUCATION 


IN  THE 


AMERICAN    DEPENDENCIES. 


(1)  Cuba.  '  ■     :  > 


I.   I      .    i 


(2)  Porto  Rico. 

(3)  TuK  rniijiTiNi«:s. 

AiTENDix  I. — llegulatioiis   for    the   Public    Schools 
of  Cuba. 

Appendix  II.— The  School    Laws  of    the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico. 

Appendix  in. — ^An  Act  Establishing  a  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
etc.,  etc. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  DEPENDENCIES. 

Each  of  the  colonies  acquired  by  America  from  Spain  sprang  a 
fresh  educational  problem  on  the  Federal  Government.  American 
public  opinion  was  unanimous  in  regarding  the  organisation  of 
a  free  and  democratic  system  of  pubUc  instruction  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  urgent  obligations  towards  the  new  posses- 
sions. So  strong  is  the  Ajlierican  conviction  of  the  national  benefits 
derived  from  education  that  the  advisability  of  extending  its 
advantages  to  the  colonies  was  never  so  much  as  discussed  in  the 
nimierous  articles  and  reports  devoted  to  the  subject ;  it  could  be 
and  was  taken  for  granted.  Differences  of  opinion  there  were  as 
to  the  method  of  doing  it,  but  as  to  the  fact  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  it  had  to  be  done,  none  at  all.  The  American  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  school  primer  in  the  other.  In  every  case  the  initia- 
tive in  educational  work  had  to  be  taken  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  much  of  the  practical  organisation  was  carried  out  by  them. 
In  Cuba  the  preliminary  inspection  of  the  schools  was  entrusted 
to  the  divisional  commanders;  in  Porto  Rico  the  first  education 
commissioners  were  military  officers,  while  m  both  islands  and  in 
the  Philippines  the  first  American  inspectors  and  teachers  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks,  many  of  them  proving  sufficiently  com- 
petont  for  permanent  appohitment  on  thei?  discharge  from 
military  service.  The  resolution  and  energy  with  which  the 
educational  problem  has  been  attack^  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  within  a  few  months,  nay,  almost  a  few  weeks,  of  the 
American  occupation,  and  in  spite  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  war,  the  educational  organisations  were  at  least  provisionally 
complete  and  in  working  order ;  and  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  the  mistakes  inevitable  to  so  hasty  an  organisation,  and 
which  only  need  time  for  their  correction,  a  nucleus  of  good  sound 
achievement  is  left.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  the  children  into 
the  schools,  and  to  set  the  schools  to  work  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  question  remains  how  far  the  people  will  be  able 
to  respond  to  the  education  provided  for  them.  There  is  a  danger 
of  forcing  on  them  more  instruction  than  their  mental  capacity 
allows  them  to  assimilate.  American  teachers  and  inspectors 
agree  in  finding  the  children  quick,  intelligent,  and  anxious  to 
learn,  and  only  time  can  show  whether  their  apparent  incapacity 
for  sustained  and  concentrated  efi^ort  is  due  to  racial  characteristics 
or  merely  to  their  utter  lack  of  mental  training.  One  of  the 
United  States  inspectors  in  Porto  Rico  reports :  *'  The  pupils,  I 
believe,  both  male  and  female,  are  capable  of  receiving  a  mental, 
moral,  and  practical  training  equal  to  that  now  received  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Mexicans  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
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the  southern  parts  of  Gafifomia ;  but  m  nowise  do  I  think  they 
may  receive  the  education  of  the  Northern  Sti^tes."*  And  the 
inspector  of  another  district  says  :  "  I  cannot  help  regarding  with 
anxiety  the  various  institutions  which  are  being  established,  lest 
their  sudden  acquisition  of  knowledge  dazzle  the  mind  and  defeat 
the  purpose  we  have  in  view."  The  President  of  the  Insular 
Board  sounds  a  warning  note  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 
"  One  of  the  most  important  educational  questions  here  is  how  to 
give  education  an  industrial  character.  A  piu^ly  book  education 
is  not  wanted  here  ;  it  may  make  better  politicians  than  dtizens. 
The  result  of  extending  partial  education  to  the  people  of  this 
island  may  be  to  provide  a  fertile  groimd  for  pernicious  social 
theories." 

For  the  present,  at  any  ratls,  colonial  educationists  must  rest 
content  with  a  day  of  small  things.  As  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  the 
present  commissioner  in  Porto  Rico,  points  out,  the  time  has  not 
come  for  advanced  educational  specialisations,  which  are  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  present  needs  of  the  people.  "  Here  are 
thousands  of  children,  half-clothed,  half-fed,  half-housed,  half- 
homed.  They  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  neither  do  the 
people  around  them.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  are 
illiterate.  The  crpng  and  cmrent  need  is  a  school  that  can  reduce 
this  appalling  illiteracy/'f 

(1)  CUBAt 
EducaJbvon  under  the  Spanish  Regime. 

Educational  legislation  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo  under  Spanish 
rule  followed  the  lines  of  that  of  the  Peninsula  and  makes  a 
suflBciently  brave  show  on  paper,  but  the  Spanish  distrust  of  in- 
tellectual progress  in  the  colonies  not  only  neglected  the  execution 
of  the  laws  but  often  actively  hindered  it. 

The  upper  classes  in  Cuba  have  always  displayed  marked  in- 
tellectual activity,  Humboldt  observed,  a  "  great  intellectual 
movement,  and  a  youth  endowed  with  a  rare  faculty  for  learning 
the  sciences."  And  the  very  fairly  adequate  resources  of  higher 
and  secondary  instruction  are  almost  entirely  due  to  their  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Constantly  thwarted  by  ihe  Spanish 
QovfflTiment,  they  often  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  help  of  enlightened 
governors  like  General  Luis  de  Las  Casas  (1790),  who  foimded  the 
Sociedad  Eoon^mioa^  which  from  that  time  focussed  all  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  island.  The  University  of  B^vana  was  founded 
by  the  Dominican  Jlathers  in  1728,  with  the  papal  and  royal  consent, 

•  English  Supervisor's  report  for  District  12.  Report  of  the  President 
of  the  Insular  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Education  in  Porto  Rico. 

t  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  1900.    ^'^       ^  '  r^i^-  -^ 

t  Based  on  the  acconnt  of  Cuban  Education  in  the  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  18  )7-98,  on  an  extract  from  Mr.  Fr3re'3 
report  in  the  "School  Journal "  March  3rd,  1900,  and  on  the  report  of  the 
Cuban  Secretary  for  Education. 
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on  the  model  of  the  Spanish  universities,  the  first  rector  being 
appointed  by  the  King.  Its  intellectual  standpoint  was  very 
antiquated,  and  progress  was  impeded  for  more  than  a  century 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Grovemment  to  carry  out  the  reforms  which 
were  repeatedly  pressed  on  it.  At  last,  after  1840,  the  medical 
faculty  and  the  philosophical  teaching  were  brought  up  to  date. 
Meanwhile  the  economic  society  initiated  some  reforms,  such  as  the 
foimdation  in  1793  of  a  chair  and  laboratory  of  applied  chemistry. 
These  and  a  chair  of  economics,  established  in  1818,  were  supported 
by  public  subscription.  After  the  ten-year  insurrection  in  1880, 
a  general  reform  of  education  was  initiated  by  the  Colonial  Minister, 
and  during  the  following  decade  plans  of  instruction  were  drawn 
up  for  the  four  faculties,  philosophy  and  letters,  natural  sciences, 
law,  and  medicine.    In  1889  the  university  had  1,046  students. 

The  foundation  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  1717  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  secondary  education,  which  until  then  had  not  risen  above  the 
level  of  a  rather  superficial  study  of  Latin,  and  the  number  of 
college  increased  rapidly.  In  1794  the  economic  society  drew  up 
a  remarkable  plan  of  secondary  instruotion,  which  included  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  histor}%  botany,  and 
anatomy.  "  The  date  and  scope  of  this  plan  are  not-eworthy.  Its 
spirit  is  quite  modem."*  In  1827  the  separation  of  secondary 
from  higher  instruction  led  to  the  foundation  of  five  very  eflScient 
and  well-staffed  secondary  colleges. 

The  educational  reform  of  1880  included  the  establishment  in 
the  capital  of  each  province  of  a  secondary  institute,  to  which 
existing  colleges  and  seminaries  were  affiliated.  The  curriculum 
of  the  Havana  institute  is  tjrpical  of  their  practical  scope,  consisting 
of  Latin  and  Spanish,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  Spanish  and  general 
history,  psychology,  logic  and  ethics,  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  agriculture,  general  and  mercantile 
geography,  commercial  statistics,  bookkeeping,  political  economy, 
practical  commercial  exercises,  industrial  chemistiy  and  mechanics, 
French,  English,  and  Grerman.  The  same  measure  inaugurated 
a  dental  college  at  Havana  and  one  or  two  special  schoob. 

Havana  also  possesses  a  technical  school,  a  school  of  art,  and 
normal  schools,  founded  in  1890  and  1891.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  Spanish  rule  university  and  secondary  education  sank 
to  a  very  low  level  of  inefficiency :  some  university  professors  lived 
in  Spain,  and  were  replaced  by  substitutes;  while  the  secondary 
colleges  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  not  very  creditable  traffic 
in  degrees. 

But  while  the  upper  classes  disposed  of  adequate  educational 
resources,  the  provision  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  people 
was  far  to  seek.    In  the  province  of  Havana  in  1893  only  5*8  per 


•  Mr.  Packard's  report  to  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  Education  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  1897-98. 
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cent,  of  the  population  were  receiving  elementary  instruction. 
The  first  public  school  in  Cuba  was  opened  in  Havana  by  the  Beth- 
lehemit^  Fathers,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  endowed  by 
the  generosity  of  a  private  citizen,  Don  Juan  Carballo.  The  few 
schools  ill  existence  hardly  deserved  the  name  when,  soon  after 
its  foundation,  the  Government  deputed  the  organisation  of  public 
instruction  to  the  Sociedad  Econtfmica.  In  1816  a  special  section 
of  the  society  devoted  itself  to  education,  receiving  a  grant  of  32,000 
dollars  from  the  Government,  with  which  aid  it  succeeded  in  giving 
a  \igorous  impulse  to  education.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subsidy  in  1825  put  an  end  to  organised  work,  the  society  being 
left  with  no  pecuniary  resoui^ces,  save  such  as  could  be  derived 
from  private  subscriptions,  theatrical  performances,  and  masked 
balls,  which  could  only  suflSce  for  spasmodic  efforts. 

Education  laws  there  were  in  plenty.  "  Organic  regulations  '* 
of  primary  instruction  were  promulgated  in  1842,  1863,  1871, 
and  1880,  but  they  were  never  effectually  executed.  There  were 
neither  proper  school  buildings  nor  material,  nor  inspection, 
the  teachers'  salaries  were  years  in  arrear,  and  the  teachers  ap- 
pointed not  for  competency  but  for  political  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions. Senor  Manuel  Rodriguez,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Culmn  education 
in  1891,  speaks  of  the  "  profound  intellectual  lethargy  and  prostra- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,"  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  An  odious  distinction 
has  come  to  exist  in  our  system  of  education  between  the  rich  or 
powerful  and  those  who  have  been  disinherited  by  fortune.  The 
child  of  poor  parents  has  no  means  of  attaining  any  education.  It 
is  true  that  the  education  of  the  better  classes  is  profoundly  utili- 
tarian and  egotistic,  frankly  calculated  to  further  personal  interests 
.  .  .  but  the  situation  of  the  plebeian  classes  is  lamentable, 
as  every  notion  of  school,  teacher,  pupil,  moral  influence,  and 
instruction  is  gradually  becoming  extinct.  .  .  .  As  to  primary 
schools  in  Cuba,  there  are  practically  none.  The  number  of  them 
has  increased,  but  the  principal  fact  in  connection  with  them 
is  then*  creation  and  insertion  in  the  budget.  They  are  neglected 
by  the  Government,  who  provides  no  inspectors ;  by  the  local 
juntas,  whose  membera  often  do  not  know  where  they  are ;  by 
the  fathei^s  of  families,  who  do  not  beUeve  in  the  gratuitous  service ; 
and  by  the  teachers  themselves,  who  have  often  to  go  unpaid." 

The  organic  law  of  1880,  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation,  placed  the  control  of  education  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  General,  aided  by  a  superior  educational  coimcil 
of  twelve  members.  The  ordinary  members  were  appointed  by 
the  home  government  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor 
Greneral,  while  the  rector  of  the  University,  the  Vic€ir  General, 
the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Council  of  Administration  were  ex-officio  members.  Each  of  the 
six  provinces  of  the  island  had  a  provincial  board,  consisting  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  an  ecclesiastical  representative  of  the 
diocese,  an  alderman  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital  of  the 
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province,  the  directors  of  the  normal  school  and  secondary  institute, 
the  supervisor  of  primmy  education  (when  appointed),  and  three 
fathers  of  families  appointed  by  the  Grovernor  General.  There  were 
also  local  or  mimicipal  boards  imder  the  presidency  of  the  alcalde 
or  mayor,  consisting  of  one  alderman,  the  parish  priest,  and  three 
fathers  of  families.  As  actually  administered,  this  system  con- 
centrated the  entire  direction  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  at  the  same  time  charging  their  support  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  were  naturally  not  eager  to  pro- 
vide money  in  the  expenditiire  of  which  they  had  no 
voice.  In  1895  a  primary  instruction  code  was  drawn  up  in 
two  grades ;  the  subjects  in  the  lower  grade  were  Christian  doc- 
trine and  sacred  history,  reading,  writing,  elementary  Spanish 
grammar  and  orthogi-aphy,  elementary  arithmetic  including 
weights  and  measures,  elements  of  agriculture,  industry  or 
commerce  according  to  the  locality ;  the  superior  grade  added  to 
more  advanced  study  of  the  same  subjects ;  elements  of  geo- 
metry, linear  drawing  and  surveying,  rudiments  of  history  and 
geogi'aphy,  especially  Spanish,  elements  of  physics  and  natural 
history  adapted  to  the  more  common  necessities  of  life,  with 
needlework  and  elements  of  domestic  hygiene  for  the  girls. 

American   ReorganiscUion. 

After  the  American  occupation  Mr.  Alexis  Frye  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cuba,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once. 
The  great  tiling  was  to  get  the  children  into  the  schools.  Only 
one-sixth  of  the  population  of  school  age  was  attending  school  at 
all,  so  that  extra  accommodation  was  needed  for  462,000  children. 
Furniture,  teaching  material,  and  books  were  ordered  from  the 
States  to  make  up  for  the  utter  lack  of  all  three,  and  in  six  months 
3,379  schools  were  at  work  with  3,500  teachers  and  80,000 
scholars.  When  the  firat  distrust  of  everything  new,  and,  above 
all,  of  everj'thing  American,  had  worn  off,  the  educational  work 
met  with  admirable  local  sui)port.  "  The  Cubans,"  says  Mr.  Frye, 
'*  are  rallying  round  the  schools  as  the  emblem  of  future  liberty." 
"  The  coimtry,"  writes  the  acting  commissioner  of  public  schools 
in  his  report,  "  was  clamouring  for  schools.'* 

An  administrative  reorganisation  was  also  taken  in  hand,  and  Admiiilstra- 
in  1899  an  independent  education  department  was  established,  tion  of 
with   Dr.  Juan  Batis>ta  Barreiro  as  secretary  for  education,  who  J"""  ^^y. 
was  succeeded  after  a  few  months  by  Sefior  Enrique  Jose  Vait)na. 
The  direct  control  of  higher  and  secondary  instruction  devolves 
on  the  secretary,  the  administration  of  primary  instruction  being 
in  the  hands  of   a  commissioner  of    public  schools,    and    the 
educational    organisation     in   those   of    a    general    8ui)erinten- 
dent  of   schools ;   both  these  posts  are   now  filled   by  Cubans, 
aided    by   a    council,    of    which    the    General    Superintendent 
is  president,  consisting   of    the  six    provincial    superintendents, 
one    for  each   province.      The    Spanish  provincial  boards    were 
6348.  2k  2 
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aboliBhed,  and  the  municipal  boards  repiuc^  by  elected  bodies. 
The  removal  of  the  alcaldes  from  the  presidency  of  these  local 
boards  met  with  great  opposition,  but  has  had  most  salutary 
effects.  The  new  education  law,*  which  was  issued  as  a  Govern- 
ment order  in  June,  1900,  sub-divided  the  island  into  three  classes 
of  districts,  each  with  a  distinct  educational  organisation ;  first 
and  second  class  city  districts  (cities  with  populations  over  30,000 
and  10,000  respectively),  and  rural,  soH^ed  mimicipal  districts. 
Each  district  has  a  school  board  elected  by  t^e  qualified  voters  of 
the  district,  the  elections  being  held  simultaneously  with  the 
municipal  elections. 

The  sub-division  of  the  island  into  these  districts  was  relegated 
to  the  old  municipal  boards,  aided  by  a  special  body  of  inspectors, 
who  instructed  the  boards  in  this  new  duty.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  inspectors  very  few  boards  had  taken  any  action  at  all,  but 
with  their  help  the  work  was  completed,  so  that  the  new  boards 
could  be  elected  at  the  municipal  elections  in  1901  in  all  but  a  few 
districts,  where  local  conditions  presented  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  special  inspection  will  be  continued  with  the  new  boards  until 
they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  duties.  "  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  new  School  Law  to  give  boards  of  education  the  greatest 
liberty  possible  in  controlling  the  schools.  Occasionally  this  large 
amount  of  liberty  has  to  be  abridged  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
rule  is  to  increase  the  liberties,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
boards  rather  than  to  diminish  them.  The  central  office  of  the 
Commissioner  is  now  dealing  with  the  detail  work  of  the  schools 
to  a  very  small  degree,  considering  that  the  schools  have  been 
established  little  more  than  a  year.^f 

At  the  present  time  the  whole  expense  of  public  education  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  insular  government,  and  desirable  in  the  in- 
terests of  economy  as  may  be  the  shifting  of  the  burden  on  to 
the  municipalities,  this  can  only  be  done  very  gradually  and  not 
immediately,  in  view  of  the  general  financial  disorganisation  due  to 
the  war.  It  will  be  still  longer  before  the  local  boards  are  in  a  position 
to  provide  school  buildings.  At  the  present  moment  the  schools 
are  held  in  thoroughly  imsuitable  rented  premises.  The  enormous 
expense  entailed  by  high  rents  and  the  difficulty— in  the  rural 
districts  impossibility— of  finding  a  sufficiency  of  accommodation, 
has  led  the  Government  to  agree  to  a  suggestion  of  the  acting 
commissioner's,  that  it  should  erect  as  quicUy  as  possible  inexpen- 
sive temporary  schools,  the  expense  of  which  would  soon  be  covered 
by  the  saving  of  rent,  acnd  which  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
present  very  unsatisfactory  and  generally  insanitary  accommo- 
dation. 

The  law  fixes  a  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  there  being  three 
months'  vacation  in  the  rainy  season.    The  daily  school  lasts  five 


*  See  Appendix  I. 

t  Report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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hours.  An  aiinual  school  census  is  required  by  the  order,  uid 
monthly  reports  have  to  be  made  by  the  teachers  to  the  boards, 
and  by  the  boards  to  the  department.  Thus  the  system  is  at  work. 
Doubtless  many  alterations  will  have  to  be  made,  and  many  very 
necessary  reforms,  which  must  be  a  work  of  time,  such  as  the  grading 
of  schools,  special  organisation  for  rural  schools,  more  regular  and 
more  pimctual  attendance,  better  discipline,  when  the  parents 
learn  to  support  the  teachers.  (One  great  obstacle  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  is  the  children's  habit  of  studjdng  aloud :  "  Each 
pupil  opens  his  book  and  studies  away  almost  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  When  I  arrive  at  a  town  I  usually  locate  the  schools 
by  the  noise  which  they  make.")*  But  the  most  crying  need  of 
all  is  for  better  trained  teachers,  and  the  means  of  training  them. 
The  manual  for  teachers,  written  and  distributed  to  the  schools 
by  Mr.  Frye,  begins  with  the  words,  "  Absolute  freedom  to  every 
teacher  to  use  his  own  methods  of  teachmg.'^f  But  hitherto  the 
teachers  have  not  received  the  S3^tematic  training  to  enable  them 
to  profit  by  this  liberty.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  suitable  American 
teachers  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  the  Cubans 
have  been  too  long  the  victims  of  exploitation  by  Spanish 
officials  not  to  be  jealous  of  foreigners.  So  that  imtil  normal 
schools  can  be  established,  Cubans  must  avail  themselves  of  the 
generous  co-operation  offered  by  American  colleges,^  and  the 
Government  have  agreed  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Com- 
missioner Hanna,  that  some  two  himdred  teachers  should  be 
sent  at  the  Government  expense  to  graduate  at  American  normal 
schools,  and  on  their  return  be  distributed  over  the  island  as  in- 
spectors to  organise  new  methods  of  instruction.  Meanwhile 
summer  vacation  training  courses  are  held  in  each  province,  and 
last  summer  over  a  thousand  Cuban  teachers  attended  a  course 
at  Harvard  as  the  guests  of  the  University.  Teachers'  institutes 
are  also  being  established  in  the  provincial  capitals,  which  teachers 
are  obliged  to  attend  monthly  during  the  school  year,  to  read  and 
discuss  papers,  and  hear  lectures  on  educational  subjects.  But 
smnmer  courses,  valuable  as  they  are,  cannot  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  systematic  training,  and  the  institutes,  however  useful  to  a 
highly  educated  and  trained  teaching  staff,  seem  in  the  absence  of 
this  foundation  dangerously  likely  to  produce  more  facile  and 
superficial  talk  than  genuine  knowledge.  For  a  long  time  this 
lack  of  trained  teachers  must  remain  a  difficulty.  Buildings  can 
be  repaired  and  material  imported,  but  an  efficient  body  of  teachers 
cannot  be  improvised.    At  present  the   women  teachers  greatly 

*  Export  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  Special  Inspector  of  Schoob. 

t  Extract  from  Mr.  Fryers  report.  The  "  School  Journal,"  March  3rd, 
1900. 

J  For  instance,  the  State  of  New  York  has  offered  a  free  training  in  its 
training  colleges  to  forty-eight  young  Cubans  and  Porto  Kieans,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  their  undertaking  to  teach  in  the  islands  for  at  least  five 
years. 
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outnumber  (in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  five)  the  men,  and  appear 
to  be  in  every  way  superior  to  them.  "  The  hope  of  Cuba,"  says 
Mr.  Frye.  "  is  not  in  her  men,  but  in  her  women." 
Higher  and  Immediately  on  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  education,  Senor 
?®^?^l?fL  Varona  undertook  the  reorganisation  of  the  tmiversity  and  of  the 
secondary  mstitutes.  The  university  had  a  staff  of  107  professors 
to  380  students ;  in  the  faculty  of  letters  there  were  fifteen  pro- 
fessors to  seven  students,  in  that  of  science  twenty-five  to  four 
students,  and  some  professors  had  no  students  at  all.  Sefior 
Varona's  first  step  was  to  suspend  those  professors  who  had  less 
than  five  students,  he  then  reorganised  the  stafif,  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  for  reappointment  to  all  chairs  by  competitive  examination, 
to  which  the  actual  holders  were  admitted  as  well  as  new  candidates. 

He  also  reorganised  the  university  in  three  faculties  of  law,  letters 
and  science,  and  medicine,  amalgamating  the  faculties  of  science 
and  letters  and  adding  to  them  schools  of  pedagogics,  engineering, 
architecture,  and  agriculture.  The  separate  faculty  of  pharmacy 
was  made  into  a  school  of  the  medical  faculty,  to  which  schools  of 
midwifery  and  nursing  were  also  added.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  reorganisation  was  considerable,  and  provided  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  much-needed  apparatus.  The  vae-ation  was  occupied 
with  the  rearrangement  of  the  curricula  of  the  faculties,  provision 
of  apparatus,  and  cleaning  and  repair  of  buildings,  the  Government 
providing  a  new  building  for  lecture  hall,  laboratories,  and  a  museum. 
When  the  new  session  opened  in  October  the  matriculations  were 
nearly  double  those  of  the  preceding  ye^r,  being  662  as  against 
381,  besides  thirty  women  students  in  the  midwifery  and  nursing 
schools, 

The  reform  of  secondary  instruction  took  an  entirely  practical 
direction.  Technical  and  commercial  classes  were  transferred 
to  the  Havana  secondary  institute  from  the  old  professional  school 
which  was  closed,  courses  of  land  siu^veying  and  valuation 
were  opened  at  the  different  provincial  institutes,  these  subjects 
being  of  special  importance  in  Cuba,  where  much  of  the  land  is 
held  in  common,  and  boundaries  are  very  imcertain.  The  institutes 
thus  lost  their  purely  secondary  and  assumed  a  partly  technical 
character.  The  most  satisfactory  of  the  institutions  founded  under 
the  old  regime,  the  school  of  arts  and  trad^,  was  granted  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  and  the  Government  is  erecting  new  premises  for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  teaching  staffs  of  all  the  institutes  were 
reorganised  and  reappointed  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examina- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  university  staff.  Reports  of  increased 
and  larger  enrolments  come  from  all  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  from  the  Havana  institute.  The  opposition  which  these  reforms 
aroused  at  first  has  been  overcome  by  the  general  educational 
enthusiasm.  Cubans  are  loyally  anxious  to  show  themselves  equal 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  independence  in  this  most 
important  national  obligation.  The  efforts  of  such  enthusiasm 
may  not  always  be  according  to  discretion,  but  they  at  least  furnish 
art  indispensable  motive  power  to  reform. 
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(2)  Porto  Rico.* 

There  was  in  Porto  Bico  no  such  centre  for  intellectual  activity 
aa  Cuba  had  in  Havana.  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  circle  of  edu- 
cated Porto  Ricans,  but  they  have  been  educated  abroad,  and 
far  from  being  able  to  count  on  their  co-operation,  the  President 
of  the  Insular  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Victor  Clark,  writes  in  his 
report  to  the  Secretary  for  War :  "  Only  from  the  very  small 
intellectual  minority  in  Porto  Rico,  trained  in  Europe,  and  imbued 
with  European  ideas  of  education  and  government,  have  we  to 
anticipate  active  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  American 
school  system  and  the  EngUsh  language."- 

Porto  Rico  had  no  institutions  for  higher  education,  and  what 
resources  of  secondary  instruction  it  possessed  were  entirely  inade- 
quate. In  1879  the  Madrid  Government  refused  permission 
to  foimd  a  university  in  San  Juan,  so  a  private  society 
provided  a  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  poor  students  at 
foreign  universities.  Later  on,  in  1888,  the  San  Juan 
Athenaeum  did  obtain  leave  to  start  higher  courses, 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  as  an  "  institute  of  higher 
studies,*'  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Havana,  but  its 
financial  resources  were  so  limited  that  the  scope  of  instruction 
had  to  be  restricted,  and  it  rapidly  declined.  Secondary  instruc- 
tion was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  institutions  until  1850, 
when,  in  order  to  stop  the  growing  fashion  amongst  Porto  Ricans 
of  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  America,  the  Government 
foimded  a  Jesuit  college.  It  was  completely  echpsed  by  the  civil 
institute  of  secondary  instruction,  established  •  during  the  short- 
lived repubUc  in  the  seventies,  which  enjoyed  so  great  a 
popularity  that,  although  it  was  suppressed  in  the  reactionary 
period  which  followed,  it  was  reopened  in  1882,  and  several 
academies  in  provincial  towns  were  aflSliated  to  it.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  attended  its  beginnings 
it  soon  became  ineflScient  and  discredited.  After  the  American 
occupation  a  commission  of  Americans  and  Porto  Ricans  inspected 
its  working  and  found  it  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  closed, 
Dr.  Ward  testifying  that  "  the  instruction  was  as  nearly  worth- 
less as  possible."  The  girls'  normal  school,  founded  in  1890,  was, 
if  possible,  even  less  eflScient;  the  entrance  examination  con- 
sisted of  writing  three  Unes  from  dictation  and  solving  one  problem 
in  arithmetic ;  no  regularity  of  attendance  was  required,  and  by 
.payment  of  double  fees  all  attendance  could  be  dispensed  with, 

*  Based  on  the  account  of  Porto  Rican  education  in  the  United  States 
Commissioner's  report,  1897-98  ;.  on  the  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Insular  Board  of  Education  to  the  Minbterof  War  ;  on  the  reports  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  for  Porto  Rico  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
and  on  articles  by  Captain  Gardner  and  Dr.  Victor  Clark  on  Porto 
Rican  education  in  the  "  Forum  *'  for  February,  18^  and  October,  190U. 
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and,  on  the  testimony  of  the  directress,  teachers  in  the  past  were 
accustomed  to  work  out  the  examinations  for  the  pupils. 

An  industrial  school  for  workmen,  started  in  1896,  was  the 
only  one  of  several  attempts  at  technical  instruction  which  met 
with  any  success ;  over  a  hundred  workmen  attended  each  of 
the  sessions,  and  its  work  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  the  war. 

There  was  no  more  efl&cient  provision  for  primary  than  for 
secondary  instruction.  The  organic  decrees  of  Greneral  Messina 
in  1865  and  of  Greneral  Despujal  in  1880  created  coherent 
systems  and  codes  of  primary  instruction,  obligatory,  and 
free  to  those  who  could  not  afiford  to  pay  fees,  but 
the  active  opposition  or  apathy  of  the  mimicipal  bodies 
prevented  anything  like  their  effectual  execution  General 
Messina's  decree,  which  provided  a  n6rmal  school  for  teachers 
and  a  gradual  enforcement  of  the  proper  qualifications  and 
teachers'  examinations,  was  opposed  by  the  whole  teaching  staff, 
who  naturally  were  not  favourably  disposed  towards  a  scheme 
for  their  own  replacement  by  more  efficient  substitutes.  General 
Despujal's  decree,  coming  in  the  reactionary  period  which  followed 
the  republic,  was  discredited  by  the  political  manipulation  of  the 
teaching  staff,  political  and  not  professional  qualifications  being 
the  basis  of  appointments,  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  accoimt  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  normal  school. 

llie  autonomous  constitution  of  1898  lasted  too  short  a  time 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  educational  system,  especially  as  disagree- 
ments in  the  (Jovernment  led  to  the  early  resignation  of  the  heads 
of  the  Education  Department. 

When  the  Americans  took  o\er  the  administration  not  more 
than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  population*  could  read  or  wTite; 
not  one  school  in  the  island  was  housed  in  a  building  ei'ected  for 
school  purposes;  school  furniture  and  fittings  were  practically 
non-existent,  and  the  teaching  was  hardly  worthy  the  name. 
Some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  may  be  gained  from  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  district  inspectora-f 

The  supervisor  for  the  district  of  San  Juan  says :  "  School- 
houses  there  are  none.  .  .  .  The  schools  were  held  in 
rooms  rented  in  ordinary  and  often  overcrowded  houses.  A 
room  25  feet  by  12  contained  110  childi'en ;  one  22  by  13  con- 
tained 97.  ...  In  one  house  as  many  as  a  dozen  families 
occupied  the  other  paiis  of  the  building.  .  .  .  Furniture  and 
school  apparatus  were  of  the  most  meagie  description.  Not  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  have  desk  accommodation  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools,  and  not  more  than  one-half  in  the  very  best.  The 
quantity  of  text  books  might  safely  be  signified  by  zero.     .    .    . 

*  Letter  of  General  Davis  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  forwarding  Dr. 
Clark's  report.  In  San  Juan  the  proportion  of  literates  is  46  per  cent, 
according  to  the  census  of  1889. 

t  Reports  of  the  English  supervisors  for  the  sixteen  districts,  enclosed 
n  Dr.  Clark's  report  to  the  Secretary  for  War. 
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I  do  n>t  know  how  to  describe  thi  method;)  they  used.  I  have 
never  seen  them  before.  All  I  know  is  that  the  pupils  studied 
at  the  top3  of  their  voices,  the  teacher  adding  his  full  share  to 
the  confusion.  .  .  .  The  children  are  bright,  Ndvacious, 
and  anxious  to  learn,  particuliu'ly  to  learn  English.  .  .  . 
Among  the  poorer  classes  the  home  surroundings  of  the  children 
are  a  great  drawback,  for  they  are  poorly  fed,  poorly  clothed, 
and  Uterally  they  have  no  home  Ufe.  ...  As  a  rule  the 
teachers  are  very  anxious  to  learn  anjrthing  that  will  help  them 
with  their  schools." 

The  supervisor  of  the  third  district  says :  **  The  school  fiUTii- 
ture  is  always  insufficient,  and  even  that  which  is  in  the  schools 
is  hardly  fit  for  use.  The  old  benches  without  backs  are  a  torture 
to  the  children.  In  many  schools  the  children  carry  their  own 
benches  and  chairs  to  school  with  them.  In  other  schools  some 
of  the  pupils  sit  on  the  floor,  while  other  schools  use  the  floor 
for  a  blackboard.  .  .  .  Teachers  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  real  object  of  an  examination  either  for  themselves  or  for  the 
pupils.  The  teachers  were  greatly  disappointed  because  they 
could  not  see  the  questions  before  examination  day.  In  the 
schools  last  summer,  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
the  answers  to  questions  were  committed  to  memory  before 
examination  day."  Often  the  fee-pajdng  minority  formed  a 
school  aristocracy,  monopoUsing  the  teachers'  attention  and 
the  available  seats. 

The  "  superior  "  elementary  schools  seem  to  have  differed  from 
the  others  chiefly  in  name.  "  Some  of  the  studies  are  glorified 
by  high-sounding  names ;  but  when  that  disguise  is  removed,  it 
is  easy  to  recognise  our  old  friends  the  three  R's."* 

This  system  had  not  even  the  merit  of  economy.  "  The  cost  per 
pupil  enrolled  in  the  present  year  in  Porto  Rico  is  58  cents  higher 
than  the  average  cost  in  the  United  States,"t  one  chief  source  of 
this  high  expenditure  being  the  rents  paid  for  school  premises, 
which  in  many  instances  were  not  even  weather-proof,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  open  the  schools  in  rainy  weather. 

Thus  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  educational  reform  make  a 
formidable  array.  They  may  be  summed  up  as  the  lack  of  proper 
buildings  and  appliances,  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers,  the  bad 
home  influences  to  which  many  of  the  children  are  subject,  and 
the  poverty  which  sends  them  to  school,  or,  worse  still,  keeps  them 
at  home  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed.  The  lack  of  good  roads  and  means 
of  locomotion  places  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  adminis- 
tration and  regular  attendance  in  riu*al  districts,  and  last,  but  very 
far  from  least,  there  is  the  absence  always  of  adequate  and  often  of 
any  funds.  Financial  difficulties  were  partly  to  blame  for  the  inertia 
of  the  local  bodies,  who  were  not  always  .indifferent,  as  witness  the 

♦"The  School   System  of   Porto  iUco,"  by  Captam  A.  P.  Gardner. 
••  The  Forum,'*  February,  1899. 
t  Dr.  Clark's  report. 
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members  of  one  laudable  municipal  board,  who  having  no  money 
to  pay  a  teacher  took  turns  at  teaching  in  the  school  themselves. 

To  make  matters  worse  came  the  hurricane  of  August,  1899, 
which  made  it  a  problem  how  to  feed  a  population  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  by  destroying  the  plantations  destroyed  the 
very  source  of  local  taxation,  while  the  number  of  buildings  reduced 
to  ruins  increased  the  difficulties  of  finding  accommodation  for  the 
schools.  In  spite  of  all  this,  by  the  succeeding  summer  the 
educational  administration  was  complete  and  the  schools  at  work, 
with  greatly  increased  attendances,  and  repaired  and  renovated 
premises ;  a  certain  amount  of  school  fiuTiiture  had  been  obtained 
from  the  States  and  distributed  to  the  schools,  as  well  as  10,000 
"  readers,"  and  arrangements  were  made  with  American  publish- 
ing houses  for  a  supply  of  school  books,  charts,  slates,  etc.  In 
order  to  meet  the  prospective  demand  some  of  the  best  publishers 
of  school  books  began  the  issue  of  Spanish  translations  of  their 
series.  EngUsh  and  Spanish  pedagogical  works  and  reviews  were 
provided  for  the  teachers,  and  a  bulletin  in  English  and  Spanish 
was  drawn  up  and  issued  to  them  with  teaching  directions, 
advice  as  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  school  organisation, 
and  some  model  lessons.  This  and  the  organisation  ol  summer 
training  schools  and  the  advice  and  example  of  the  United  States 
inspectors  were  all  that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  teaching 
until  the  new  normal  school,  for  which  a  site  was  obtained  at 
Fajardo,  could  make  good  the  deficiency  of  trained  teachers. 
American  teachers  were  obtained  from  the  States,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  find  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  local  jealousy.  The  normal  school  started  work 
in  October,  1900,  with  a  comparatively  small  enrolment,  which 
the  present  commissioner  attributes  to  the  diflSculty  of  access  to 
Fajardo.  In  December,  1898,  a  commissioner  and  sub-commis- 
sioner of  education  were  appointed,  with  a  bureau  of  education 
under  the  department  of  the  interior,  which  was  created  at  the  same 
time.  The  bureau  was  afterwards  replaced  by  an  insular  board 
of  education,  of  which  the  sub-commissioner  was  president,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  with  a  majority  of  Porto  Eicans.  The 
island  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  United 
States  supervisor  was  appointed,  who  combined  the  duties  of 
inspector  and  itinerant  English  teacher.  # 

An  education  law  was  enacted  by  General  Henry  in  1899*  dividing 
the  island  into  town  and  country  districts  for  the  election  of  school 
lx)ards.  The  law  instituted  a  school  year  of  nine  months,  with  five 
school  days  of  five  hours  each  in  every  week.  It  divided  the  primary 
school  curriculum  into  major  and  minor  subjects,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  Spanish,  English  (reading  beginning  in  the  second  year), 
arithmetic,  and  geography ;  the  latter  of  music,  drawing,  manual 
training,  writing  and  spelling,  hygiene,  and  morals.  The  present 
commissioner,  Dr  Bnunbaugh,  considers  that  this  law  "  is  not 
fitted  to  the  conditions  ;  at  the  coming  session  of  the  insular  legiala- 

*  See  Appendix  U. 
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ture  it  should  be  wholly  abrogated  and  a  new  law  passed  in  its 
stead." 

True  to  their  faith  in  the  educative  and  political  advantages  of 
local  autonomy  the  Government  made  a  loyal  attempt  to  organise 
public  instruction  on  its  basis.  At  first  the  old  Spanish  local 
boards  were  retained  till  the  municipal  elections,  when  five  school 
trustees  were  elected  in  each  municipalitv.  But  the  system  broke 
down,  as  it  had  done  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  from  the  apathy 
and  incompetency  of  the  local  authorities.  "  Wherever  the  law 
touched  the  political  life  of  the  commimity,  wherever  it  counted 
on  the  initiative  or  co-operation  of  local  authorities,  it  proved  in- 
operative. The  forces  that  had  been  relied  upon  to  start  an 
educational  revival  from  the  bottom  of  society  did  not  appear. 
The  steps  by  which  was  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  cen- 
tralised and  more  or  less  imposed  and  paternal  system  of  school 
administration,  later  adopted,  are  too  numerous  to  be  traced  in 
full  here.  They  constitute  practically  the  whole  history  of  school 
ieidministration  in  the  island  during  the  last  scholastic  year.  Out 
of  the  800  towns  and  barrios  of  the  island  less  than  a  score  made 
any  attempt  to  effect  a  local  school  organisation  under  the  new 
law.  They  failed  to  provide  buildings  or  elect  teachers.  Private 
interests  clashed  in  the  selection  of  buildings,  and  personal  and 
political  interests  in  the  election  of  teachers.  ...  In  Ponce 
and  many  other  towns  a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the 
local  board  led  to  an  immediate  discharge  of  teachers  belonging  to 
the  party  in  the  minority."* 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  school  administration 
in  a  great  measure  in  the  central  department,  and  to  allow  it  to 
perform  functions  which  the  local  boards  left  undone.  Even  the 
payment  of  teachers  had  to  be  entrusted  to  the  English  supervisors, 
because  the  municipalities  either  could  not  or  would  not  furnish 
the  necessary  sureties  for  their  treasurers.  And  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
considers  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  department  should 
have  more  control  over  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  the  educational  mill  is  turning. 
Twenty-fom*  thousand  children  w^ere  enrolled  in  the  schools  in 
1900,  with  an  average  attendance  of  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
being  taught  to  read  and  write  and  "  study  "  in  healthier  sur- 
roundings, with  better  appliances  than  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Porto  Bicans  before,  and  though  much  that  had  perforce  to  be 
done  in  haste  has  had,  and  will  have  to  be,  amended  at  leisure, 
and  though  the  whole  question  of  higher  education  has  still  to  be 
attacked,  when  all  that  has  been  done  amiss,  and  all  that  remains 
to  do  has  been  discounted,  this  is  surely  no  mean  balance  of  accom- 
plishment for  less  than  two  years'  work. 


♦Dr.    Victor   Clark,    "Education   in   Porto   Rico."    "The   Forum," 
October,  1900. 
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(3)    The  Philippines.* 

Whereas  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  main  element  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  Spanish  extraction,  with  a  considerable  negro  minority, 
in  the  PhiUppines  the  Spanish  element  in  the  population  is  quite 
ijiconsiderable,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belongs  to 
the  native  mixed  Malay  stock,  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  and  even  famihes,  with  different  dialects  and  languages. 
Jagor  gives  a  list  of  over  thirty  separate  dialects  and  languages  in 
use  in  the  archipelago.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinese.  At  the  present  time  the  population  falls  into  three  main 
divisions :  the  Christianised  "  Filipinos,"  the  wild  mountain  tribes 
(both  of  Malay  stock),  and  the  Mahommedan  inhabitants  of  Min- 
danao and  the  Lulu  Archipelago;  but  even  amongst  the  civilised 
Filipinos  considerable  diversity  appears  still  to  exist  between  the 
chief  tribes,  the  Tagals,  Docanos,  and  the  Visayas.  The  Spaniards 
foimded  upon  the  old  tribal  organisation,  a  municipal  system 
formally  elective,  but  practically  controlled  by  the  Government  and 
the  priests.  When  the  islands  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
monks  who  accompanied  the  handful  of  soldiers  as  missionaries, 
and  who  soon  acquired  and  have  since  maintained  the  real  control 
and  government  of  the  islands.  To  them  are  due  practically  all 
the  ^ucational  resources  of  the  archipelago ;  they  founded 
colleges  and  charitable  institutions  for  Spaniards  and  natives, 
the  Dominican  college  of  Santo  Tomas  being  created  a  university  by 
Innocent  X.  in  1645,  with  the  King  of  Spain  as  protector.  In 
1734,  Clement  XII.  added  a  faculty  of  laws  to  the  existing  faculties 
of  theology  and  arts.  The  title  was  changed  to  University  of  the 
Philippines  in  1870,  when  the  courses  were  reorganised,  and 
faculties  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  founded.  In  1858  the  univer- 
sity had  1,000  students,  and  in  1895-96  1,681  students  matricu- 
lated successfully . 

The  rector  of  the  university  was  ex-officio  head  of  all  the  Domini- 
can institutions  for  secondaiy  instruction  in  the  Archipelago.  Of 
these  there  were  a  considerable  number  managed  by  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  Jesuits,  besides  girls'  colleges  imder  the  direction  of 
various  orders  of  nuns.  In  1895-96  the  attendance  at  the  different 
boys*  colleges  reached  a  total  of  8,070  students.  In  1863  and  1893, 
respectively,  normal  schools  for  men  and  women  teachers  were 
established  by  royal  decree,  the  former  committed  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  the  latter  to  the  Augustine  nuns  of  the  Ascension.  The 
men's  school  had  a  practising  school  attached  to  it.  The  curriculum 
was  divided  into  thi'ee  elementary  and  one  superior  coxirse,  which 
included  the  following  subjects : — 

First  Elementary  Course. — Christian  doctrine,  elements  of  saored 
history,  Spanish  language,  theory  and  practice  of  reading,  theory 

*  Based  on  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Comimsdioner  and  on  ihi$ 
Philippine  Education  Act  (see  Appendix  III.)., 
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and  practice  of  writing,  arithmetic,  principles  of  general  geograph3f 
and  the  geography  of  the  Philippines,  plain  drawing. 

Second  Elementary  Course, — Catechism  expounded,  saci^ed  his- 
tor}%  history  of  Spain,  theory  and  practice  of  reading  and  writing, 
arithmetic,  Spanish  grammar,  plain  drawing. 

Third  Elemeniary  Course, — Catechism  expounded,  Spanish 
grammar,  geometry,  surveying,  pedagogics,  agriculture,  plain 
drawing,  deportment. 

Superior  Course, — Advanced  pedagogics,  legislation  in  force  in 
primary  instruction,  ideas  of  religion  and  morality,  universal 
history,  algebra,  industry  and  commerce,  common  phenomena 
of  nature. 

In  the  women's  school  the  following  subjects  were  taught: — 
Beligion  and  morality,  Spanish  grammar,  elocution,  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  general  geography  and  geography  of  the  Philippines, 
history  of  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  hygiene  and  domestic  economy, 
practical  industry,  geometry,  indoor  exercise,  pedagogics,  natural 
science,  music  (voccJ  and  instrumental),  practical  instruction  in 
teaching,  literature,  drawing  as  applied  to  practical  work. 

All  the  secular  instruction  in  the  island  was  represented  by  the 
agricultiu*al  and  nautical  school,  the  school  of  art,  and  a 
technical  school  with  a  mercantile  section.  So  that  whereas  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  there  were  organisations  of  popular 
education  which,  however  inadequate,  could  yet  serve  ds  a 
basis  for  reform,  in  the  Philippines, 'there  being  no  secular  educa- 
tion at  all,  the  American  administration  had  to  start  and  create 
cfe  novo  a  system  of  their  own. 

The  religious  orders  successfully  resisted  repeated  attempts  by 
the  Spani^  Government  to  secularise  education  and  establish  a 
-  system  of  public  elementary  instruction.  The  monks  and  the 
secular  clergy  had  schools  in  all  the  villages,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  natives  can  read  and  write.  In  1890  there 
were  1,016  schools  for  boys  and  592  for  girls  in  the  archipelago, 
with  an  attendance  of  98,761  bo5rs  and  78,352  girls.  The  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  native  teachers  from  the  normal  school  under 
strict  clerical  supervision,  and  consisted  of  religious  doctrine, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Spanish  has  only  recently  and 
not  generally  been  introduced  as  the  school  language,  and  repeated 
royal  decrees  since  1770  have  failed  to  make  it  the  common  official 
speecn* 

llie  German  ethnographer,  Blumentritt,  speaks  highly  of  the 
intellectual  capabiUties  and  capacity  for  education  of  the  natives. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  they  had  alphabets  of  their 
own,  and  could  both  read  and  write  them.  They  have  a  passion 
for  music  ;  "  the  village  vagabond  will  sit  all  day  over  his  violin  or* 
flute,  and  even  the  meanest  village  has  one  or  more  bands  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  and  play  much  better  than  the  regimental 
bands  of  the  surroimding  English  colonies."  They  are  emotional 
and   imaginative,   and   excellent   craftsmen,  and    often    possess 
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considerable,  though  untrained,  artistic  skill.  For  languages  they 
have  a  special  aptitude:  out  of  the  600  teachers  who  attended  the 
preliminary  term  of  the  Manila  normal  school  fully  ten  per  cent, 
spoke  English  well,  and  most  could  follow  instruction  in  English, 
and  this  in  spite  of  very  limited  means  of  instruction.  The  United 
States  Philippine  commissioners  remark  that  "  the  educated 
Filipinos  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
commission  desire  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  high 
range  of  their  intelligence,  ami  not  only  to  their  intellectual  training, 
but  also  to  their  social  refinement,  as  well  as  the  grace  and  charm 
of  their  personal  character." 

In  1901,  the  Federal  (Jovernment  estabUshed  a  department  of 
public  instruction  in  Manila,  under  a  general  superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  Philippine  Conunission,  aided  by  an  advisory 
board  of  four  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Commission,  of  which 
he  is  ejH)fficio  president.  The  archipelago  is  to  be  divided  into  not 
more  than  ten  school  districts,  the  city  of  Manila  being  one,  each 
of  which  will  be  under  a  divisional  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
general  superintendent.  In  each  municipality  a  local  school  board 
is  to  be  constituted,  with  the  alcalde  as  ex-officio  president^^  con- 
sist ngof  four  or  six  membei'S,  half  being  elected,  and  half  appointed 
by  the  divisional  superintendent,  who  has  power,  subtject  to  the 
approval  of  the  general  superintendent,  to  remove  the  elected 
members  if  necessary,  lliese  boards  have  to  visit  the  schools  and 
report  on  the  attendance  and  condition  twice  every  month  to  the 
divisional  superintendent,  and  inform  the  municipal  council  of  the 
amount  to  be  provided  by  local  taxation  for  the  schools  in  their 
district.  The  supervision  and  regulation  of  all  pubUc  instruction 
lies  with  the  general  superintendent,  and  he  must  report  on  the 
general  educational  situation  twice  a  year  to  the  military  governor. 
He  is  to  establish  a  primary  school  in  every  pueblo  of  tiie  archi- 
pelago, and  secondary  schools  in  such  centres  as  he  shall  determine ; 
also  a  normal  school  for  native  teachers,  an  industrial  school 
in  Manila,  and  an  agricultural  school  in  the  island  of  Negros.  The 
general  superintendent  is  empowered  by  the  Act  to  engage  a 
thousand  American  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  distribute 
them  as  he  thinks  fit  amongst  the  schools,  giving  the  preference 
to  towns  which  show  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  by  their 
pe^wjeful  and  orderly  condition,  and  construct  and  maintain 
suitable  school-houses  from  local  resources. 

The  divisional  superintendents  have  power  to  close  unhealthy 
or  unsuitable  schools,  pending  the  construction  of  new  premises, 
and  the  appointment  of  native  teachers  rests  with  them.  Each 
superintendent  must  report  to  the  general  superintendent  on  the 
tigricultural  condition  in  his  district,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
establishment  of  local  agricultural  schools. 

English  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  the  schools.  Teachei's  are  strictly  forbidden  to  teach  or  ei-iticise 
the  doctrines  of  any  Chm-ch,  but  the  priest  or  minister  of  anv 
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Church  established  in  the  pueblo  may  in  pei-son,  or  by  a  delegate, 
give  religious  instruction  in  the  school-house  for  half-an-liour, 
three  times  a  week,  to  pupils  whose  parents  signify  their  desire  for 
such  instruction,  in  writing,  to  the  divisional  superintendent. 
Any  minister  using  this  opportunity  for  arousing  disloyalty  to  the 
States,  to  discourage  school  attendance,  or  to  interfere  with  dis- 
cipline, may  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  school. 

The  primary  school  cmriculum  drawn  up  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent consists  of  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  the  Philippines,  general 
history,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  physiology,  civil  government, 
nature  studies,  and  music.  The  school  year  is  to  last  ten  months, 
with  four  hours'  lessons  each  day  for  the  children,  the  native 
teachers  having  an  hour's  English  instruction  daily.  Summer 
normal  courses  for  teachers  will  be  held  in  the  different  provincial 
capitals.  Some  800  American  teachers  are  already  at  work  in 
the  islands,  but  the  lack  of  means  of  communication,  and  the 
still  unsettled  state  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  render 
their  distribution  amongst  the  schools  somewhat  diflScult  and 
slow.  The  distance  from  America  rendered  the  selection  of 
American  teachers  by  the  Philippine  department  so  diflScult  that 
the  Superintendent  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  normal  schools, 
colleges  and  educational  officials  in  the  United  States,  to  whom 
he  delegated  limited  powers  of  appointment,  The  generous  treat- 
ment accorded  by  the  American  authorities,  affording  facilities 
for  improvement  and  promotion,  have  ensured  the  co-operation 
of  the  native  teachers;  but  any  secular  school  system  could 
only  meet  with,  And  has  indeed  aroused,  the  active  hostility 
of  the  clerical  authorities.  These,  and  a  crjring  need  for  more 
funds,  iire  some  of  the  diflSiculties  in  the  path  of  educational  reform 
in  the  archipelago,  the  advance  of  which  is  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount importance  by  the  military  authorities  as  the  most  vital 
factor  in  the  pacification  of  the  colony. 

Mary  E.  Tanner. 
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APPENDED  I. 

Regulations  for  the  Public  Schools  op  Cuba. 

[The  following  regulations  were  issued  June  30,  1900,  by  the  Military 
Governor  of  Cuba,  up<m  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction.] 

COMMISSIONER  OP  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Commissianer  the  chief  executive  officer. — ^There  shall  be  a  chief  executive 
officer  for  the  public  schools  of  the  island,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mihtary 
governor  and  to  be  known  as  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  and  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  he  shall  be  guided  by  this  order,  and 
by  such  rules  and  orders  as  may  be  promulgated  hereafter  by  the  military 
governor  or  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

Duties  of  commissioner, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comnussitmer  of 
public  schools  to  see  that  all  orders  and  instructions  from  the  proper  autho- 
rity pertaining  to  the  public  schools  of  the  island  are  rigidly  and  impartially 
enforced.  He  shall  make  annually,  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
a  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  island,  which  shall  contain  an  abstract 
of  the  reports  herein  required  to  be  made  to  him,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  he  may  deem  valuable ;  and  he  shall  make  such  special  reports  as 
may  be  required  by  the  military  governor  or  secretar:^  of  public  instruction. 
It  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  superintend  the  building  of  schoolhouses 
throughout  the  island,  and  direct  the  purchase  and  disposition  of  such 
supplies  as  the  military  governor  may  authorize. 

BOABD  OP  8UPKBINTKNDSNTB. 

Composition  of  the  board, — There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  island,  to  be  appointed  by  the  military  governor  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  to  be  known  as 
the  island  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  shall  be  assisted  in  each 
province  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  an  assbtant  to  be  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  island  superintendent,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
provincial  superintendent  of  public  schools ;  the  island  superintendent  as 
president,  with  the  provincial  superintendents  as  members,  shall  constitute 
a  board  of  superintendents  for  the  public  schools  of  the  island. 

Duties  of  board  and  individueU  superintendents. — Each  provincial  super- 
intendent is  the  assistant  and  agent  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schods 
in  the  general  government  and  management  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
island.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  fix  upon  and  introduce  proper 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Cuba,  and  shall  select  text- 
books, and  arrange  the  courses  of  studies  for  the  different  grades  of  pubUc 
schools  throughout  the  island ;  and  in  all  schods  of  the  i^nd  which  are 
of  the  same  grade,  the  same  text-books  and  the  same  courses  of  study  shall 
be  used. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  DISTRICT. 

Classes  of  school  districts.—The  island  is  hereby  divided  into  school 
districts  to  be  styled,  respectively  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  city  districts 
of  the  second  ckiss,  and  municipal  districts. 

City  districts  of  the  first  class, — Each  city  of  the  island  having  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000  or  more  by  the  last  preceding  census  d  the  iskmd  shall 
constitute  a  city  district  of  the  first  class.    Under  this  paragraph  the  fol- 
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lowing  cities  are  announced  as  forming  city  districts  of  the  first  dass: 
Habana,  Santiago,  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  and  Puerto  Principe. 

City  districts  of  the  second  dass, — Each  city  having  a  population  oi  more 
than  10,000  and  less  than  30,000  by  the  last  preceding  census  cl  tiie  island 
shall  constitute  a  city  district  ol  the  second  class.  Under  this  paragraph 
the  following  cities  are  announced  as  forming  city  districts  of  the  second 
class:  Cardenas,  Manzanillo,  Quanabacoa,  Santa  Clara,  Sancti  Spiritus, 
Begla,  Trinidad,  and  Sagua  la  Grande. 

Municipal  districts, — Each  organized  mimicipaUty,  exclusive  of  any 
of  its  territory  included  in  a  city  district,  shall  constitute  a  school  district, 
to  be  styled  a  municipal  district. 

CITY  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIBST  CLASS. 

Board  of  education, — ^The  board  of  education  in  city  districts  of  the  first 
class  shall  consist  of  a  school  council  and  a  school  director. 

School  council, — A  legislative  power  and  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the 
school  council,  which  shall  consist  of  seven  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  residing  in  such  district,  and  no  two  members  df  the 
council  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  ward. 

School  council  election  and  term, — The  first  election  for  such  council 
shall  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  annual  municipal  elections  in  1901, 
at  which  election  three  members  of  the  council  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
municipal  election  for  1903,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  four  members 
of  the  council  shall  at  such  election  in  1901  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  municipal  election 
of  1902  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  all  members 
of  the  council  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

President  and  clerk. — ^The  council  shall  organize  annually  by  choosing 
one  ol  their  members  president,  also  a  clerk,  who  shall  not  be  a  member 
thereof,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  council  which  shall 
not  exceed  $1,500  per  year. 

Tea4:hers  and  employees, — ^The  council  shall  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  all  necessary  teachers  and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix 
their  compensation. 

School  director ;  election  and  povoers, — ^The  executive  power  and  authority 
shall  be  vested  in  the  school  director,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  chief  executive  officer  he  shall  be  guided  by  this  order,  and  by  such  niles 
and  orders  as  may  be  promulgated  by  proper  authority,  and  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  council.  He  shall  be  elected  by  the  quaJified  electors  ol  the 
districts. 

He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $2,OCfO,  payable  monthly ;  and  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  give  bond,  to  be  approved 
by  the  board,  for  the  faithful  performance  thereof,  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000,  which  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  within  ten  days  from 
date  of  election  and  preserved  by  him.  The  director  shall  report  to  the 
council  annually,  or  oftener,  if  required,  as  to  all  matters  imder  his  super- 
vision ;  he  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council  and  may  take  part  in  its 
deliberations,  subject  to  its  rules,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  except 
in  case  of  a  tie. 

Superintendent  of  instruction, — ^The  council  shall  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  instruction,  who  shall  remain  in  office  during  good  behaviour, 
and  the  council  may  at  any  time,  for  sufficient  cause,  remove  him ;  but 
the  order  for  such  removal  shall  be  in  writing,  specifying  the  cause  therefor, 
and  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  council. 

Powers  and  duties, — The  superintendent  of  instruction  shall  have  the 
sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge,  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
all  asnstants  and  teachers  authorized  by  the  councu  to  be  employed,  and 
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shall  report  to  the  council^  in  writing,  quarterly,  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
as  to  all  matters  under  his  supervision,  and  may  be  required  by  the  council 
to  attend  any  or  all  of  its  meetings ;  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  order  all  employees  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  appointed  or 
employed  by  the  school  director. 

Meetings  of  the  board  of  education,  regular  and  special. — ^The  board  of 
education  shall  hold  regular  meetings  once  every  two  weeks,  and  may  hold 
such  special  meetings  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  may  fill  all  vacancies 
that  occur  in  the  board  until  the  next  annual  election,  and  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  government  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
but  such  niles  and  regulations  must  be  consistent  with  this  order. 

CrrY  DISTRICTS   op  THB  SECOND  CLASS. 

Board  of  education, — In  city  districts  of  the  second  class  the  board  of 
education  shall  consist  of  six  members,  who  shall  be  judicious  and  com- 
petent persons  with  the  qualifications  of  an  elector  therein,  and  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  municipal  election  in  1901  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  city. 

Elections, — ^Those  elected  shall  be  divided,  upon  the  fifteenth  day  there- 
after, by  lot,  into  three  equal  classes ;  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall 
serve  for  one  year,  the  members  of  the  second  class  for  two  years,  and  the 
members  of  the  third  class  for  three  years.  All  elections  of  members  for 
the  board  of  education  thereafter  shall  be  held  at  the  regular  municipal 
election  annually,  and  all  members  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are 
elected  aiid  qualified. 

Judges  of  election, — ^The  election  for  members  of  the  board  of  education 
iii  city  districts  of  the  second  class  shall  be  held  by  the  same  judges  and 
clerks  provided  for  the  municipal  election,  and  returns  of  such  election, 
duly  certified  as  in  other  cases,  shall  be  made  within  five  days  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  education  of  any  such  city. 

The  board  of  education  shall  hold  regular  meetings  once  every  two  weeks, 
and  may  hold  such  special  meetings  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  may  fill 
all  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  board  until  the  next  annual  election,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  government  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  must  be  consistent  with  this 
order.    It  shall  organize  annually  by  choosing  one  of  its  members  president. 

Municipal  board  of  education, — The  board  of  education  of  each  municipal 
district  shall  consist  of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  who  shall  be  president 
of  the  board,  and  one  director  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  each 
sabdistrict ;  provided,  that  if  the  number  of  subdistricts  in  any  municipal 
district  exceeds  fifteen  the  board  of  education  shall  consist,  exclusive  of  Xhh 
president,  of  those  directors  who  have  one  and  two  years  still  to  serve ; 
and  that  if  the  number  of  subdistricts  exceed  twenty-lour  the  board  of 
edacation  shall  consist,  exclusive  of  the  president,  of  those  directors  who 
have  but  one  year  to  serve.  The  director  of  each  subdistrict  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  inhabitants  of  that  subdistrict  in  educational  matters, 
and  if  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  shall  represent  to  the  board 
in  writing  the  wants  of  his  subdistrict. 

Election  and  qualification  of  directors, — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
as  soon  as  possible  "atter  paragraph  following  of  this  order  has  been  com- 
plied with  in  each  subdistrict,  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof,  one  com- 
petent person,  to  be  styled  director.  These  directors  shall  meet  at  the  office 
of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  and  shall  be  divided  upon  the  third  Satur- 
day after  such  election  by  lot  into  three  classes,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 
The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  the 
directors  of  the  second  class  for  two  years,  and  the  directors  of  the  thu^ 
class  for  three  years.  All  elections  of  directors  thereafter  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  April  annually,  and  all  directors  shall  Serve  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 
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REORGANIZATION  OP  DISTRICTS. 

Division  into  subdistricts.—The  board  of  education  of  each  municipal 
district  provided  for  in  order  No.  226  shall  at  once  divide  its  municipal 
district,  exclusive  of  whatever  territory  may  be  comprised  in  a  city  district 
of  the  first  or  second  class,  into  subdistricts.  No  subdistrict  shall  contain 
less  than  sixty  resident  scholars  by  enumeration,  except  in  cases  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  number. 
The  division  shall  be  so  inade  that  the  number  of  teachers  shall  not  be 
increased  over  that  employed  at  the  time  this  order  is  received. 

Number  of  schools  in  subdistrict, — No  subdistrict  shall  be  without  at  least 
one  school,  open  to  children  of  both  sexes,  or  if  not  such  a  mixed  school, 
then  at  least  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  In  rural  sub- 
districts  it  is  preferable  to  have  but  one  mixed  school  to  a  subdistrict.  In 
cities  of  either  the  first  or  second  class  subdistricts  may  have  one  or  more 
schools  for  girls,  and  one  or  more  for  boys.  Schools  of  any  subdistrict 
shall  be  in  the  same  building,  unless  this  is  absdutely  impossible,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  as  near  together  as  possible. 

REPORTS. 

Annual  report  of  board  of  education, — The  board  of  education  of  each 
district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  provisional  superintendent,  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  August  of  each  year,  containing  a  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  board,  the  number  of  schools  sustained,  the  length  of  time  such 
schools  were  sustained,  the  enrollment  of  pupils,  the  average  monthly 
enrollment,  and  average  daily  attendance,  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
and  their  salaries,  the  number  of  schoolhouses  and  schoolrooms,  and  such 
other  items  as  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  may  require. 


PROVISIONS  APPLYING  TO  ALL  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

What  property  the  boards  have  title  to. — All  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  has  heretofore  vested  in  and  is  now  held  by  any  board  of  education 
for  the  use  of  public  or  common  schools  in  any  district  is  hereby  vested  in 
the  board  of  education  provided  for  in  this  order,  and  having  under  this 
order  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  schools  in  such  district. 

School  property  exempt  from  taxation, — All  property,  real  or  personal, 
vested  in  any  board  of  education  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  and  from  sale 
on  execution  or  other  writ  or  order  in  the  nature  of  an  execution. 

Illegal  use  of  schoolhouses,— ^hooXrooms  shall  be  secured  in  healthful 
localities,  and  shall  be  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted,  and  all  rooms, 
buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings  rented  or  assigned  for  school  use  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  school  purposes,  and  no  teacher,  janitor,  or  other 
person  shall  dwell  therein.  « 

Sufficient  schools  must  he  provided. — Each  board  of  education  shall  esta- 
blish a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  the 
youth  of  school  age  in  the  district  under  its  control,  at  such  places  as  will 
be  most  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  the  largest  number  of  such  youth, 
and  shall  continue  each  and  every  day  scnool  so  established  thirty-six  weeks 
in  each  school  year  ;  and  each  municipal  board  of  education  shall  establish 
at  least  one  primary  school  in  each  subdistrict  under  its  control.* 


*  Boards  of  education  may,  in  tlieir  discretion,  i>ermit  boys  and  girls 
of  schod  age  to  attend  the  same  school ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  at  least 
with  3roung  children,  this  plan  will  prevail,  as  it  will  tend  to  develop  that 
high  respect  between  the  sexes  which  is  the  basis  of  true  womanhood  and 
manhood.  In  small  towns  and  in  the  country  it  may  often  be  the  only 
means  of  establishing  sufficient  schools. 
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Schools  at  chUdreris  homes  and  orphan  asylums, — ^Tbe  board  of  any 
district  in  which  a  children's  home  or  orphans*  asylum  is  or  may  be  esta- 
blished by  law  shall,  when  requested  by  the  directors  of  such  children's  home 
or  orphans'  asylum,  establish  in  such  home  or  asylum  a  separate  school, 
so  as  to  afford  to  the  children  therein,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  the  common-school  education.  All  schools  so  established 
in  any  such  home  or  asylum  shall  be  imder  the  control  and  management 
of  the  directors  of  such  institution,  which  directors  shall,  in  the  control  and 
management  of  such  schools,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  that  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers  are  who  have  charge 
of  the  common  schools  of  such  district ;  and  the  teacher  of  any  such  school 
so  established  shall  make  all  reports  required  by  this  order  as  any  other 
teacher  of  the  district  and  to  the  same  officers. 

Evening  schools, — ^In  any  district,  or  part  thereof,  parents  or  guardians 
of  children  of  achocA  age  may  petition  the  board  of  c^lucation  to  organize 
an  evening  school.  The  petition  shall  contain  the  names  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  youths  of  school  age  who  will  attend  such  school,  and  who,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  board,  are  prevented  from  attending  day  school. 
Upon  receiving  such  petition  the  board  of  education  shall  provide  a  suitable 
room  for  the  evening  school  and  employ  a  competent  person,  who  holds  a 
regularly  issued  teacher's  certificate,  to  teach  it.  Such  board  may  dis- 
continue any  such  evening  school  when  the  average  evening  attendance 
for  any  month  faUs  below  twelve. 

Who  may  be  admitted  to  public  schools, — Schools  of  each  district  shall  be 
free  to  all  unmarried  youth  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are 
children,  wards,  or  apprentices  of  actual  residents  of  the  district,  including 
children  of  proper  age  who  are  or  may  be  inmates  of  a  children's  home  or 
orphans'  asylum  located  in  any  such  school  district,  provided  that  all 
unmarried  youth  of  school  age  living  apart  from  their  parents  or  guardians 
and  who  work  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labour  shaU  be  entitled 
to  attend  school  free  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  employed.  The 
several  boards  shall  make  such  assignment  of-  the  unmarried  youth  of  their 
respective  districts  to  the  schools  established  by  them  as  will  in  their  opinion 
best  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  their  district. 

Suspension  and  expulsion  of  pupils, — No  pupil  shall  be  suspended  from 
school  by  a  superintendent  or  teacher  except  for  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  convene  the  board  of  education,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  expelled  except 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  such  board,  and  not  until  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  offending  pupil  has  been  notified  of  the  proposed  expulsion  and 
permitted  to  be  heard  against  the  same,  and  no  pupU  shall  be  suspended 
or  expelled  from  any  school  beyond  the  current  term  thereof. 

Boards  to  control  school  and  appoint  officers, — Each  board  of  education 
shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for  boards  of  education  in  city  districts,  with 
full  jpower  to  appoint  principals,  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees, 
and  fix  their  salaries  or  pay,  provided  such  salaries  each  month  do  not  exceed 
the  following :  In  Habana,  ^5  ;  in  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  in 
Cardenas  and  Cienfuegos,  ^50 ;  in  all  other  municipalities,  $40,  except 
for  all  teachers  in  schools  with  an  average  attenaance  of  less  than 
thirty  pupils,  in  which  case  the  salary  shall  not  exceed  $30 ;  and 
any  person  serving  as  a  regular  teacher  of  a  school  and  also  having  the 
supervision  of  not  less  than  two  other  schoob  shall  be  rated  as  a  principal 
on  the  rolls  and  receive  the  additional  sum  of  $10  per  month.  Such 
salaries  or  pay  maybe  increased,  but  shall  not  be  diminished  during  the  term 
for  which  the  appointment  is  made ;  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  longer  time  than  one  year,  and  the  board  of  education  may  dismiss  aby 
appointee  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  immorality,  or  improper  conduct 
Women  only  shall  be  employed  in  schools  for  girls ;  either  women  or  men 
may  be  employed  in  schools  for  boys.  For  similar  services  women  and 
men  shall  at  all  times  receive  equal  pay. 
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ENUMEBATION. 

Yearly  enumeration  of  school  youth. — ^There  shall  be  taken  in  each  district 
annually  during  the  two  weeks  ending  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  March 
an  enumeration  of  all  unmarried  youths,  denoting  sex,  between  six  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  resident  within  the  district  and  not  temporarily 
there,  designating  also  the  number  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  ; 
the  number  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  number  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  number  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Time  of  attendance. — Every  parent,  giiardian,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  shall  send 
such  child  to  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  not  less  than  twenty 
weeks,  at  least  ten  weeks  of  which,  commencing  with  the  first  four  weeks 
of  the  school  year,  shall  be  consecutive,  occasional  daily  absence  for  reason- 
able excuse  excepted. 

Excused  from  such  attendance. — Unless  the  child  is  excused  from  such 
attendance  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  in  municipal  districts, 
or  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  and  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
in  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  either  that  the 
bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attending 
school,  or  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  at  home  by  a  person  quaUfied, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  to  teach  writing, 
spelling,  reading,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

Employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. — No  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  during  the  school  term,  and  while  the  public  schools  are  in 
session,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  charge  of  such  child  shall 
have  fully  compli^  with  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Every  person,  company,  or  corporation  shall  require  proof  of  such  com- 
pliance before  employing  any  such  minor,  and  shall  make  and  keep  a  written 
record  of  the  proof  given,  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  truant  officer 
hereinafter  provided  for,  permit  him  to  examine  such  record.  Any  person, 
company,  or  corporation  employing  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25,   nor  more  than  $50. 

When  child  is  exempt. — When  any  truant  officer  is  satisfied  that  any 
child  compelled  to  attend  school  by  the  provisions  preceding  is  unable  to 
attend  school  because  absolutely  required  to  work,  at  home  or  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  support  itself  or  help  support  or  care  for  others  legally  entitled 
to  its  support  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves,  the  truant 
officer  shall  report  the  case  to  the  board  of  education,  who  may  exempt 
such  child  from  the  provisions  preceding. 

Duty  of  commissioner  of  public  schools. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner of  public  schools  from  time  to  time,  whenever  deemed  advisable, 
to  formiilate  and  forward  to  boards  of  education  throughout  the  island 
regulations  and  suggestions  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  all  persons 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  preceding  six  paragraphs  or  any  of 
their  provisions. 

TEACHEBS*   INSTITUTS. 

Organization  by  board  of  superintendents, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
hioard  of  superintendents  to  organize  in  each  province  at  least  one  teachers' 
institute,  and  more  than  one  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, one  will  not  accommodate  all  the  teachers  of  the  province. 

Number  and  salaries  of  instructors  and  lecturers. — The  boanl  of  super- 
intendents shall  determine  upon  the  number  and  salaries  of  instructors 
and  lecturers  of  any  institute  and  the  length  of  each  session  of  the  institute, 
provided  that  no  session  shall  continue  less  than  four  school  weeks. 

Attendance  of  teachers  necessary  to  collect  vacation  salaries. — Each 
teacher  shall  attend  at  least  one  complete  session  of  the  institute  in  order 
^o  obtain  his  salary  during  the  vacation  p^no4« 
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Institute  fund. — As  a  condition  of  attending  the  institute  each  teacher 
shall  deposit  with  an  individual,  to  be  designated  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, the  amount  of  $5,  which  shall  form  the  institute  fund. 
This  fund  shall  be  used  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institute, 
and  shall  be  expended  and  accounted  for  as  directed  in  order  from  time  to 
time.  If  the  expense  of  the  institute  exceed  in  amount  the  institute  fund, 
the  unpaid  balance  shall  be  paid  from  the  island  revenues.  If  the  institute 
fund  for  any  year  exceeds  the  expenses  of  the  institute  for  that  year,  such 
excess  shall  go  to  form  a  sinking  fimd  for  the  support  of  the  institute. 

Organization  of  institute. — ^The  board  of  superintendents  shall,  at  their 
regular  meeting  in  October,  1900,  decide  upon  a  plan  of  organization  of 
the  teachers'  institutes  of  the  island  for  the  school  years  of  1900-1901  and 
submit  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  the  military 
governor  for  approval  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

BOARD   OF  EXAMINEBS. 

Plans  for  examinations  of  teachers. — The  board  of  superintendents  shall, 
at  their  regular  meeting  in  October,  1900,  decide  upon  a  plan  for  the 
examination  of  the  teachers  of  the  island  as  to  their  qualification  to  teach, 
and  shall  present  the  same  in  writing  to  the  military  governor,  through  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction,  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  for  his  approval. 

Certificate  a  requisite  to  employment  of  teacher. — After  the  approval  and 
pubUcation  of  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  no  person 
shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  a  common  school  who  has  not  obtained  from 
a  board  of  examiners  having  competent  jurisdiction  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  and  that  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  teach  such  branches  of 
study  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may  decide  upon  and  possesses 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

AU  salaries  and  fines  mentioned  in  this  order  shall  be  payable  in  United 
States  currency  or  its  equivalent. 

J.  B.  HiCKEY,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


APPENDIX  n. 
The  School  Laws  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico. 

[Enacted  by  order  of   General  Guy  V.  Henry,  Major-General  Volun- 
teers, Commanding,  May  1st,  1899.] 

PART  ONE. 


The  Organic  Law  op  School  Disteicts. 

San  Juan,  May  1st,  1899. 
An  Order  Authorizing  the  Establishment  of  School  Districts. 

The  following  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  school  districts  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  providing  regulations  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
same,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  operation  in  this  Island,  dating  from  the 
day  of  its  publication. 

Districts  are  urged  to  organize  under  this  law,  although  it  is  permissive, 
not  mandatory,  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  assured  tlmt  their  success 
in  conducting  this  fundamental  though  elementary  form  of  self  government 
will  do  much  to  open  the  way  to  a  broader  exercise  by  them  of  similar 
powers. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Eaton. 
Director  of  Public  Instniclian. 

Approved :  Fbancisco  del  Vallb  y  Atiles,  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Approved :  Guy  V.  Hbnby,  Maj.  Gen.  Vob.,  CJommanding. 
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~  I.^RELIMINAIIY. 

(1)  For  school  purposes  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  divided  into  towns  and  barrios. 

A  town  is  a  centre  of  population,  of  definite  and  circumscribed  limita, 
having  two  hundred  or  more  legal  voters  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  corresponding  in  general  with  the  casco  db  pobi>acion  of  the  Spanish 
law. 

A  barrio  is  a  country  district,  of  definite  limits,  containing  less  than  two 
hundred  legal  voters  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(2)  School  districts  shall  be  of  two  kinds,  town  districts  and  barrio  districts. 

(3)  Every  school  district  shall  be  conterminous  with  the  barrio  or  barrios, 
or  the  town  within  which  it  is  established,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
body  corporate,  with  power  to  contract  or  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  or  to 
be  sued,  m  any  court  of  this  island  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Every  school  district  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  barrio  or  town 
within  which  it  is  established,  but  when  it  includes  more  than  one  barrio, 
it  shall  take  its  name  from  the  barrio  within  which  the  school  is  located. 

(4)  The  corporate  powers  of  a  district  can  be  exercised  only  over  schools 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  that  district.  As  a  corporation  its  powers 
are  independent  of  those  of  any  other  political  or  municipal  corporation, 
and  the  present  jurisdiction  of  municix)al  corporations  in  school  affairs 
ceases  wherever  districts  are  organized,  with  the  perfection  of  such  organ- 
ization. 

(5)  Every  district  shall  hold,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district,  the 
title  of  lands  and  other  property  which  is  now  owned,  or  may  hereafter 
be  acquired  for  school  purposes  in  such  districts,  and  no  property  held  by 
school  districts  for  pubUc  school  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  taxation. 

(6)  The  legal  voters  of  any  school  dbtrict  shall  be  persons  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  of  either  sex,  who  are  American  citizens, 
who  have  resided  in  said  district  for  the  six  months  immediately  previous 
to  the  signing  of  the  petition  for  organization  or  to  any  school  meeting, 
and  who  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

II. — ORGANIZATION. 

The  citizens  of  any  barrio,  any  group  of  adjacent  barrios,  or  any  town  may 
organize  a  school  district  conterminous  with  their  barrio,  barrios  or  town, 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

a.  Five  or  more  legal  voters  of  the  district  to  be  established  shall  present 
to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Island  a  petition  setting  forth  the  following 
facts :  (1)  the  object  of  the  petition  ;  (2)  the  name  of  the  barrio,  barrios 
or  town  in  which  they  reside  ;  (3)  the  number  of  persons  residing  in  said 
district  according  to  last  official  census  ;  (4)  the  number  of  chUdren  of 
school  age  therein  ;  (5)  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  therein  ; 
(6)  the  names  and  locations  of  schools  already  established  therein  ;  (7) 
a  description  and  valuation  of  school  property  owned  by  the  proposed 
district ;  (8)  the  signature  of  the  petitioners. 

6.  The  Governor  General  upon  receipt  of  said  petition,  will  publish 
the  same  for  three  successive  days  in  the  Official  Gazette,  with  an  invitation 
to  residents  of  the  proposed  district  to  present  any  objections  they  may  have 
to  its  being  granted. 

c.  Within  ten  days  of  the  third  publication  of  the  petition,  the  Governor 
•General  will  establish  the  proposed  district  by  announcement  in  the  same 
publication,  or  communicate  his  refusal  to  do  so  to  the  Alcalde  of  the  munici- 
pality within  which  the  district  would  lie. 

(2)  Where  a  district  composed  of  more  than  one  barrio  desires  to  separate 
into  two  or  more  districts,  or  when  two  or  more  districts  desire  to  unite 
to' form  one  district,  the  same  may  le  accomplished  by  petition,  and  the 
Governor-General  will  annouppe  iji  granting  the  petition  «uch  regulations 
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for  the  divifflOQ  of  school  property  held  by  the  districts,  or  for  the  adjustment 
of  their  respective  obligations  in  relation  to  property  and  bonds,  as  may 
seem  to  him  advisable  in  each  individual  case. 

(3)  When  a  district  has  been  established,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Alcalde 
of  the  mimicipality  within  which  it  lies,  within  three  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  Gk>vemor  Qeneral's  announcement,  to  cause  to  be  published  by 
written  notice,  to  be  posted  in  at  least  three  conspicuous  placesin  the  proposed 
district,  the  place  and  date  of  a  district  school  meeting,  or  a  district  election, 
to  occur  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  advertisement.  If  on  account 
of  accident  or  the  negligence  of  voters,  such  meeting  or  election  does  not 
occur  at  date  and  place  annoimced,  subsequent  dates  shall  be  similarly 
named  by  the  Alcalde  not  more  than  ten  days  apart,  until  a  legal  meeting 
or  election  is  effected. 

(4)  When  from  default  of  legal  voters  or  other  reasons  it  seems  advisable 
to  the  Governor  General  to  disestablish  a  school  district,  he  may  do  so, 
placing  its  schoob  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Insular  Gk>vemment. 

III.— BABBIO  DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  MEETINGS,   POWERS  OP  SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

(1)  A  district  school  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Alcalde  of  the  munici- 
pality within  which  it  is  located,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  in  case  of  his  absence  by  any  trustee,  by  written  notice,  naming  the  place 
and  date,  posted  in  at  least  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  district. 

(2)  The  legal  voters  of  school  districts  when  lawfully  assembled,  not  less 
than  five  being  present,  shall  have  power  by  majority  votes  of  those  present— 

a.  To  appoint  a  moderator  and  a  clerk  pro  tempore. 
6.  To  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

c.  To  elect  school  trustees  by  ballot. 

d.  To  establish  schools. 

e.  To  designate  a  site  for  a  school  house. 

f.  To  vote  an  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  district. 

g.  To  authorize  the  trustees  to  raise  such  additional  amounts  of  money 
as  the  district  may  determine. 

h.  To  repeal  or  modify  their  proceedings  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  purpose  of  a  school  meeting  or  election  is  to  authorize 
taxation  or  the  bonding  of  the  district,  such  meeting  or  election  shall  not 
be  legal  for  said  purpose  unless  its  object  be  advertised  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  at  least  thirty  days  previous. 

No  district  may  levy  a  tax  of  more  than  ten  mills  on  the  dollar,  or  bond 
itself  for  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation. 

IV. — ^TOWN   DISTRICTS,   ELECTIONS,   POWERS  OP  PRESIDENT. 

(1)  The  trustees  of  town  districts  shall  be  five  in  number,  elected  by 
twos  and  threes  upon  alternate  years,  and  their  term  shall  be  two  years  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  In  the  first  election  of  any  district  two 
members  shall  be  elected  for  two  and  three  members  for  one  year. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinafter  grantixi  to  district  trustees 
by  this  act,  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  town  district  shall  exercise  the  iwwers 
granted  to  school  meetings  in  barrio  dlsiricls  by  the  previous  article  of 
this  law. 

(3)  Regular  annual  meetings  and  elections  shall  be  held  the  second 
Monday  in  July  ;  special  elections  may  be  held  by  a  call  of  trustees,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  method  of  electing  trustees  in  town  districts  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the  following  limitations  : 

0.  The  ballot  shall  be  secret  according  to  the  Au9tralian  system. 
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b.  The  ballots  shall  be  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  shall 
contain  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  election  as  trustees  who  shall  present 
petitions  signed  by  twenty-five  registered  voters  of  the  district  to  that  effect. 

c.  The  election  board,  which  shall  preside  at  the  voting  table  and  count 
the  vote,  shall  consist  of  legal  voters  appointed  by  the  candidates  for  election, 
and  each  candidate  whose  name  appears  upon  the  printed  ballot  shall 
appoint  one  member  of  the  board. 

d.  The  printed  ballots  shall  not  indicate  in  any  way  the  political  party 
to  which  the  candidates  respectively  belong. 

e.  After  the  count  is  completed,  the  ballots  shall  be  carefully  packed  in 
a  sealed  package,  and  mailed  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  preservation 
until  the  next  election. 

f.  By  a  majority  vote  the  board  of  trustees  may  submit  any  question  of 
taxation,  bonding,  or  school  poHcy  to  the  voters  at  any  regular  or  special 
election,  and  such  question  shsill  be  printed  upon  the  regular  or  special 
ballot  together  with  the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  the  decision  of  the 
voters  shall  be  binding  upon  the  trustees. 

g.  The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  publish  a  handbook  of  information 
for  voters  at  school  elections,  to  be  distributed  free  to  the  legal  voters  of 
town  districts,  containing  the  detailed  provisions  for  registration  of  voters 
and  holding  elections,  and  such  handbook,  when  duly  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  same  legal  force  as  the  other  portions 
of  this  act. 

V. — DISTRICT    OFFICEKS. 

(1)  The  officers  of  a  school  district  shall  be  five  trustees  who  shall  be 
legal  voters  residbig  in  the  district,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
and  who  shall  be  elected  annually  in  barrios  districts,  or  biennially  in  city 
dbtricts,  and  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

(2)  The  trustees  shall  meet  monthly  or  oftcncr  as  required,  and  three 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  They  shall 
elect  from  their  own  number  a  president,  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  of  the 
district,  to  serve  until  their  successors  arc  appointed. 

(3)  The  president  shall  serve  without  compensation  ;  he  shall  call  the 
school  meetings  and  trustee's  meetings,  and  preside  at  the  same.  In  his 
absence  any  other  trustee  may  perform  his  duties. 

(4)  The  treasurer  of  each  district  shall  receive  and  pay  out  all  moneys 
appropriated  to  or  belonging  to  his  district,  and  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  public  school  funds  received  from  the  Insular  Treasury  and  of  the 
district  funds  raised  by  tax,  entering  in  his  books  all  receipts,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  sources  from  which  received  and  the  objects  to  which  made  applicable  ; 
and  disbursements  shall  be  recorded  so  as  to  show^  for  what  purpose  the 
money  was  paid. 

(5)  The  treasurer  shall  present  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  his  district 
three  days  before  his  successor  is  elected  a  report  in  writing,  signed  by  him 
and  containing  a  statement  of  all  moneys  received  by  him  within  the  year 
preceding  and  of  all  his  disbursements,  exhibiting  vouchers  therefor  ;  also 
the  amount  received  by  him  of  taxes  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district  within  the  year,  purposes  for  which  they  were  assessed,  the 
amounts  assesse<l  for  each  purpose,  which  report  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk,  and  if  it  appears  that  there  is  any  balanw  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer, 
he  shall  pay  such  balance  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  as  soon  as  he  executes 
the  bond  required  as  a  condition  of  holding  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  his 
sureties  justify  on  such  bond.  The  President  and  clerk  shall  examine  said 
report,  and  if  correct  they  shall  endorse  the  same  and  file  a  duplicate  copy 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

When  said  report  is  approved  as  above  stated  and  endorsed,  the  voters 
at  the  annual  meeting,  or  the  trustees  in  town  districts,  may  authorize 
the  clerk  to  issue  i^n  order  in  favour  of  s^id  treasurer  to  an  amoupt  pot 
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exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  all  orders  issued  by  the  clerk  and  signed  by  the 
president  and  paid  by  said  treasurer  during  the  past  school  year. 
^(6)  The  treasurer  of  each  district  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  district 
in  double  the  amount  of  money,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  which  will 
come  into  his  hands  as  treasurer  during  his  term,  with  sufficient  surety 
to  be  approved  by  the  president  and  clerk,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Such  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  district, 
and  a  dupUcate  copy  with  the  signed  approval  of  the  president  and  clerk 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  (»i3e  of  breach  of  any  condition  of  said  bond,  the  president  shall  cause 
an  action  to  be  commenced  thereon  and  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  district, 
and  the  money  when  collected  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  district. 
The  treasurer  failing  to  give  bond,  as  provided  herein,  or  for  any  cause  being 
unable  to  attend  to  his  duty,  the  trustees  of  the  district  shall  proceed  to 
appoint  another  treasurer,  who  shall  give  bonds  as  required  herein. 

Two-thirds  the  voters  of  any  district  may  petition  the  president  and  the 
clerk  thereof  to  require  of  the  treasurer  new  bonds  under  the  terms  of  ^ 
this  section.  On  receiving  such  petition,  the  president  and  clerk  shall 
forthwith  make  such  requisition.  If  the  treasurer  neglects  to  furnish  new 
bonds  within  ten  days,  his  office  may  thereafter  be  declared  vacant  and  be 
filled  by  appointment.     * 

(7)  The  clerk  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meetings  and 
of  the  board  of  trustees  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  he  shall  enter 
thsrein  copies  of  his  report  made  to  the  English  Supervisor  or  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  keep  and  preserve  all  records,  books,  and  papers  belonging 
to  his  office,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office  ;  he  shall  act  as 
clerk  of  the  district  in  all  its  meetings ;  or,  if  absent,  record  the  minutes 
of  the  clerk  pro  tempore  ;  his  minutes  shall  show  all  disbursements  author- 
ized by  the  district  meetings  or  by  the  trustees,  and  he  shall  keep  an  account 
of  all  expenses  of  the  school  and  school  house,  and  record  the  cost  of  out- 
buildings, fences  and  all  the  conveniences  of  the  school  room,  such  as  charts, 
maps,  bkkckboards  and  school  libraries  provided  by  the  district.  He  shall 
issue  vouchers  for  all  amounts  owed  by  the  district  as  shown  by  the  disburse- 
ments authorized  in  the  minutes,  when  they  become  due,  which  vouchers 
when  countersigned  by  the  president  shall  become  orders  upon  the  treasurer 
of  the  district  for  their  face  value.  Each  voucher  shall  be  dated  and 
numbered,  and  shall  state  the  service  or  consideration  for  which  it  was  drawn, 
and  the  name  of  the  parties  rendering  such  service  or  consideration,  and 
shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  in  a  book  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(8)  The  clerk  shall  give  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  each  annual  meeting 
or  school  election,  and  each  meeting  for  the  authorization  of  taxation  or 
bonds,  and  ten  days*  notice  of  all  other  meetings  or  elections,  by  posting 
three  notices  thereof  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  district. 

Every  notice  for  a  special  meeting  or  election  shall  set  forth  the  object  for 
which  such  meeting  or  election  is  called.  In  barrio  districts  special  meetings 
for  any  purpose  authorized  by  this  act,  may  be  called  on  order  of  the  trustees 
or  by  written  request  of  any  three  voters  of  the  district.  Upon  refusal  of 
the  clerk  to  call  a  meeting,  or  his  neglect  to  do  so  for  three  days  after  receiving 
a  written  request  from  three  voters,  said  three  voters  may  call  a  legal  meeting 
by  posting  written  notices  as  indicated  above.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
object  of  the  annual  meeting  be  specified  in  the  notice  calling  it. 

(9)  Each  district  clerk  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  June  of  each  year, 
make  and  transmit  to  the  English  Supervisor  of  his  municipality  or  super- 
vising district,  a  certified  report,  on  a  blank  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  furnished  by  said  English  Supervisor,  showing  the  condition 
and  value  of  school  property,  receipts  from  different  sources,  dis- 
bursements for  different  objects,  and  such  other  matters^as  the  Manks 
may  require, 

P  (10)  The  English  Supervisor  and  the  Alcalde  in  each  Municipality  shall 
meet  in  the  Alcaldia  of  said  Municipality,  upon  some  day  in  the  third  wee^ 
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in  June,  and  shall  examine  the  reports  of  clerks  of  school  districts  of  the 
Municipality  in  order  to  ascertain  respecting  each  report : 

a.  Whether  the  cash  items  are  recorded  in  their  proper  places ;  whether 
the  financial  statement  balances ;  and  whether  all  questions  in  the  report 
are  correctly  answered. 

6.  Whether  the  report  was  made  within  the  time  specified  by  law  ;  and 
in  case  of  any  report  sent  by  mail,  it  shall  be  deemed  made  when  deposited 
in  a  post  office,  properly  stamped  and  addressed  to  the  £nglish  Supervisor 
of  the  municipality  or  supervising  district. 

(11)  Every  clerk  whose  report  is  found  to  be  accurate  and  made  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,  shall  receive  pay  for  such  service  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent,  on  the  cash  disbursements  of  the  year ;  but  the  amount 
paid  for  this  service  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  case  errors  of  a  minor  character  occur  in  a  report,  evidently  uninten- 
tional, one  half  the  compensation  otherwise  paid  may  be  paid  the  clerk, 
but  this  only  in  case  he  corrects  all  such  errors  and  returns  the  report 
corrected  before  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  English  Supervisor  immediately  after  the  reports  have  been  examined 
by  himself  and  the  Alcalde  of  the  municipality,  shall*  send  a  written  notice 
to  every  clerk  found  to  be  entitled  to  pay,  stating  such  fact.  Such  notice 
shall  be  a  voucher  on  which  the  treasurer  of  the  district  shall  pay  the  clerk 
the  sum  due  for  such  service  out  of  any  funds  applicable  to  current  expenses 
and  not  needed  for  the  payment  of  teachers  holding  orders  against  or  under 
contract  to  the  district. 

VI. — DISTRICT  TAXES. 

(1)  All  taxes  levied  by  a  district  for  public  school  purposes  shall 
be  levied  upon  the  real  property  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
municipal  taxes,  but  the  account  of  all  such  taxes  shall  be  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  the  municipal  taxes,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
other  districts  of  the  municipality,  and  the  money  may  be  spent  only  upon 
order  of  the  district  treasurer.  In  case  the  school  taxes  collected  from  any 
district  do  not  amount  to  the  sum  required  by  the  levy  of  the  school  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  municipal  treasurer  shall  at  once  notify  the 
district  treasurer  and  the  Bureau  of  fklucation  of  that  fact,  with  full  details 
of  the  persons  defaulting  in  taxes  and  for  what  amount.  District  taxes 
shall  have  preference  to  municipal  taxes,  and  in  case  of  partial  payment  of 
taxes,  said  payment  shall  be  applied  to  the  district  levy  until  it  is  satisfied, 
pending  legal  action  for  the  collection  of  the  remainder  from  the  defaulting 
taxpayers. 

(2)  The  clerk  of  each  district  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June  of 
each  year,  furnish  to  the  Alcalde  of  his  Municipality  an  attested  copy  of  so 
much  of  his  district  record  as  will  show  the  amount  of  money  voted  to 
be  raised  by  the  district  for  school  purposes  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting 
during  the  year,  and  any  amount  levfed  by  trustees  under  power  conferred 
by  this  act,  without  the  vote  of  the  district. 

(3)  Ijb  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Alcalde  to  place  on  file  the  reports  of  the 
district  clerks  of  his  Municipality  and  to  cause  the  amounts  specified  therein 
to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  of  each  respective  dbtrict,  and  such 
taxes  to  be  entered  upon  the  assessment  rolls  as  to  indicate  the  special  object 
for  which  each  amount  respectively  is  levied. 

But  municipal  officers,  in  entering  such  tax,  shall  not  be  required  to  use 
as  a  rate  per  cent,  any  fractional  part  of  a  mill  lower  than  one-fourth. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Finance  shall  notify  each  municipal  Alcalde,  on 
the  first  of  June  of  each  year,  or  within  three  days  subsequent  to  that  date^ 
of  the  tax  necessary  to  bo  levied  to  pay  principal  and  intorosl  due  upon  district 
loans  of  each  district  of  the  Municipality,  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the 
Alcalde  to  cause  such  tax  to  be  entered  with  the  other  school  tax  of  each 
district,  in  such  loaaQer  as  to  have  preference  to  all  other  items  of  said  t»x, 
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(5)  No  tax  can  be  levied  for  public  school  purposes  by  any  other  authority 
other  than  that  of  the  Insular  Qovemment  or  of  the  school  district,  nor 
can  any  district  be  bonded  for  school  purposes  in  any  other  way  than  that 
authorized  in  this  act ;  and  no  part  of  the  municipal  tax,  levied  by  the 
Municipality  as  distinct  from  the  district,  can  be  used  for  school  purposes, 
except  as  specially  provided  in  this  act. 

VII. — ^DISTRICT  BONDS. 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  district,  at  a  special  meeting 
or  a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose,  may  authorize  an  issue  of  district 
bonds.  A  special  meeting  or  a  special  election  to  authorize  an  issue  of 
bonds  may  be  called  at  any  time,  not  a  legal  holiday,  by  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  the  district ;  but  in  town  districts  a  majority  of  the  municipal 
council  must  concur  with  the  school  trustees  in  the  call  for  an  election  for 
this  purpose,  and  their  concurrence  in  said  call  shall  be  a  legal  approval 
by  the  Municipality  in  its  corporate  capacity  of  the  issue  in  question.  The 
resolution  submitted  to  the  voters  shall  specify  : 

a.  The  amoimt  of  the  issue. 

b.  The  time  it  is  to  run. 

c.  The  exact  purpose  for  which  the  proceeds  shall  be  used. 

(2)  Within  three  days  of  the  passage  of  a  resdution  bonding  a  district, 
the  trustees  shall  forward  three  attested  copies  of  said  resolution,  with  a 
statement  of  the  vote  thereupon,  to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Island, 
to  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  the  Secretary  of  Justice, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  respectively. 

(3)  Within  ten  days  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  resolution  from  the 
Governor  General,  each  Secretary  shall  render  a  written  opinion  upon  the 
legality  and  advisability  of  said  issue  to  the  Governor  General,  and  the 
latter  will  thereupon  legalize  the  issue  by  announcement  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  or  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  communicate  that  fact  to  the  clerk  of  the 
di«Lrict. 

(4)  Within  ten  days  of  the  pubUcation  of  a  notice  legalizing  any  issue 
of  district  bonds,  the  Secretary  of  Justice  shall  forward  to  the  clerk  of  the 
district  engraved  coupon  bonds,  as  specified  in  the  resolution  of  the  district. 
Such  bonds  shall  be  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  l)e 
payable  in  five,  ten  or  fifteen  annual  instalments  of  equal  amount,  and  shall 
carry  interest  at  seven  per  cent. 

(5)  Within  ten  days  of  receiving  the  bonds  from  the  Secretary  of  Justice, 
the  clerk  of  the  district  shall  have  the  bonds,  and  each  coupon  oi  said  bonds 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  town  districts  also  by  the 
Alcalde  of  the  Municipality,  and  shall  return  said  bonds  to  the  Secretary 
of  Finance. 

(6)  Four  times  in  each  year  and  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  bids  for  bonds,  the  Secretary  of  Justice  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette,  and  in  one  daily  paper  of  the  Capital  and  one  daily 
paper  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an  advertisement  calling  for  bids  for  all  district 
bonds  that  are  in  his  hands  unsold,  stating  in  such  advertisement  the  amount, 
period,  and  purpose  of  each  district  issue.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
such  advertisement,  a  registry  of  all  the  bonds  to  be  sold  shall  be  made 
in  duplicate  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  such 
copy  containing  a  copy  of  the  district  resolution  authorizing  such  bonds, 
a  copy  of  the  official  announcement  of  the  Gpvernor  Gereral  legalizing 
such  bonds,  and  a  list  and  description  of  the  bonds  by  number,  together 
with  a  certification  by  the  Alcalde  of  the  Municipality  within  which  the 
district  is  situated,  to  the  signatures  upon  the  same. 

(7)  All  bids  for  bonds  shall  be  sealed,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  •a 
certified  check  for  ten  per  cent,  the  face  value  of  the  bonds,  to  be  forfeited 
if  the  bidder  does  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  bis  bjd.    All  bids  shall  be  opene(| 
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at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  at  a  time  specified  in  the  advertiae- 
ment  of  the  bonds,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  the 
Secretary  of  Justice,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  or  the  deputized  representatives  of  each  of  these.  The 
trustees  of  any  district  whose  bonds  are  to  be  sold  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
have  a  special  representative  present  at  the  opening  of  the  bids.  Immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  bids,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  shall  notify 
the  clerk  of  each  district  at  what  premium,  if  any,  the  bonds  of  hb  district 
were  sold,  and  the  clerk  shall  enter  this  communication  in  his  records. 

(8)  No  bid  for  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  shall  be  accepted. 
Where  bonds  are  taken  at  a  premium,  the  amount  of  said  premium  upon 
the  entire  issue  shall  be  deposited,  when  received  from  the  purchaser  of 
the  bonds,  in  the  insular  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  district  issuing ; 
and  this  money  shall  be  deducted  from  the  tax  levied  upon  the  district  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  upon  the  bonds  in  question.  The 
face  value  of  the  bonds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury,  and  may 
be  drawn  against  directly  by  the  district  treasurer,  in  the  same  manner 
as  specified  for  district  orders  upon  the  nnmicipal  treasury,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  Finance  shall  recognize  no  order  not  issued  for  the  payment 
of  debts  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  specified  in  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  bonds. 

(9)  District  bond  coupons  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance  upon 
presentation  when  due,  and  said  secretary  shall  draw  directly  upon 
the  municipal  treasury  involved  for  the  same  amount,  which  sum  the 
municipal  treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay  without  an  onler  from  the  district 
clerk.  But  the  municipal  treasurer  shall  within  ten  days  of  payment 
forward  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  in  question  a  full  statement  of  the  trans- 
action, indicating  by  number  the  bonds  and  the  coupons  \ipon  which  pay- 
ment was  applied,  and  the  district  clerk  shall  enter  the  same  in  his  records. 

(10)  District  bonds  may  be  authorized  only  for  the  following  purposes : 
a.  To  purchase  a  site  for  a  school  house. 

6.  To  erect,  complete,  or  furnish  a  school  house. 

c.  To  pay  an  indebtedness  already  incurred  in  erecting  or  furnishing  a 
school  house. 
To  refund  the  district's  indebtedness. 

vm. 

(1)  Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  for  a  school  district  to  acquire 
a  site  for  a  school  house,  or  an  addition  to  a  school  house  site,  and  the  same 
shall  not  be  acquired  by  agreement  with  the  owners  thereof,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  said  district  may  prosecute  proceedings  for  the  condemnation 
of  said  site  and  its  appraisal  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  following  the  law 
of  the  land  in  such  procedure. 

(2)  All  plans  and  designs  for  school  houses,  and  for  remodelling,  adding 
to,  or  furnishing  school  houses,  and  the  contracts  for  the  execution  of  the 
same,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  before  they  have  legal 
force.  And  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  furnish  plans  and  estimates 
for  school  houses  to  school  trustees  upon  application  without  charge.  The 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  or  his  deputy,  may  by  a  written  order  to  that 
effect  stop  payment  upon  any  contract  for  construction,  repair  or  furnish- 
ing of  a  school  house,  until  satisfied  that  the  terms  of  said  contract  are  being 
properly  observed. 

(3)  Where  a  district  provides  but  one  school,  said  school  shall  be  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  the  school  house  shall  be  entirely  separate,  and  upon 
different  premises  from  the  residence  of  the  teacher  of  any  other  private 
family. 

(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  keep  the  school  build- 
ings of  their  district  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  to  provide  proper  out- 
houses for  the  pupils,  and  to  bring  action  to  remove  any  nuisance  or  un- 
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nnitary  oonditioEi  upon  neighbouring  property  likely  to  endanger  the 
health  and  comfort  of  pupils.  And  in  case  of  delay  in  removing  any  nuisance 
or  unsanitary  condition  upon  neighbouring  prqperty,  where  prompt 
acticMi  is  imperative,  after  proper  notification  of  the  owner  of  said  neighbour- 
ing property,  the  school  trustees  may  take  summary  action  to  secure  proper 
condition  of  the  school  surroundings,  and  the  expense  of  the  same  shall  be 
charged  against  the  offending  property  and  be  legally  collectable  against 
the  same. 

IX.— ACTIONS. 

(1)  The  trustees  of  any  school  district  organised  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  may  bring  action  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  the 
following  cases : 

a.  On  a  contract  made  by  them  in  their  official  capacity. 

b.  To  enforce  a  liability  or  a  duty  enforced  by  law  in  favour  of  such  c^ficers 
or  their  district. 

e.  To  recover  a  forfeiture  or  penalty  given  to  such  officers  or  their  district. 

d.  To  recover  damage  for  an  injury  to  their  official  rights  or  to  public 
school  property  of  their  district. 

e.  To  condemn  land  for  public  school  purposes. 

f.  To  enforce  the  removal  of  a  nuisance  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety 
of  pupils  in  the  vicinity  of  public  school  buildings. 

(2)  Action  may  be  brought  against  a  district  upon  a  contract  made 
by  the  trustees  or  for  an  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  arising  from 
some  act  or  omission  of  the  officers  of  the  district.  All  actions  involving 
a  district  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  shall  not  be  affected  by  a 
change  of  trustees.  If  a  district  be  disestablished,  the  Insular  Qovemment 
will  assume  its  obligations  and  prosecute  its  acticms. 

(3)  A  judgment  against  a  district  shall  be  paid  by  the  insular  treasury, 
which  wUl  collect  the  same  from  the  district  in  the  same  nianner  as  interest 
and  principal  of  district  bonds  is  collected.  The  payment  of  the  judgment 
shall  be  made  upon  presentation  of  the  official  copy  of  the  judgment,  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Justice,  and  shall  be  made  from  any  funds  available, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance.  A  copy  of  the  judgment 
and  statement  of  its  payment  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  district 
by  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  and  said  clerk  will  enter  the  same  in  his  official 
records 

X. — ^PENALTIBS. 

(1)  Any  legal  voter  of  a  district  may  cause  an  action  to  be  brought  to 
enforce  any  of  the  following  penalties  by  petitioning  the  Governor  General 
in  his  own  name,  setting  forth  sufficient  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  act. 
The  Governor  General  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  officers  and  court 
for  investigation  and  prosecution. 

(2)  The  penalty  for  refusing  to  serve  after  accepting  office  as  a  trustee 
or  officer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  be  ten  dollars  in  barrio  districts  and 
twenty-five  dollars  in  town  districts,  which  sum  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
municipal  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  district. 

(3)  In  case  an  Insular  officer  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  a  man- 
date of  this  law  in  a  transaction  affecting  a  district,  he  shall  forfeit  fifty 
dollars  to  the  municipal  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  district,  in  the  same 
manner. 

(4)  A  clerk  may  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  district,  for 
neglecting  to  make  out  the  reports  required  by  law,  or  for  drawing  an 
illegal  order  upon  the  treasurer  of  his  district  or  the  Secretary  of  Finance, 
or  for  neglecting  to  keep  his  books  and  records  properly. 

(5)  The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  teachers,  to 
the  extent  of  dismissing  them  or  cancelling  their  titles,  for  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  school  law.  But  where 
teachers  through  their  neglect  cause  financial  loss  to  a  district,  they  shall 
be  proceeded  against  by  the  district  officers  and  damages  collected  in  the 
courts  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
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PART    TWO. 

Laws'Govebning  Public  Instruction.  *    ^ 

I.  ' 

An  Order  Defining  Public  Schools  and  the  Rights  of  Pupils. 

(1)  All  schools  supported  by  public  taxation,  either  local  or  Insular, 
shall  be  styled  public  schools,  and  adinission  to  them  shall  be  free  and  withou  t 
charge  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  who  arc 
residents  of  the  Island.  And  it  is  forbidden  any  teacher  to  accept  fees  for 
instruction  given  in  public  schools  during  school  hours. 

(2)  The  teacher  may  suspend,  and  the  board  of  education  may  per- 
manently exclude,  from  public  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  pupils  of 
bad  moral  character,  or  who  are  insubordinate,  or  who  possess  or  are 
exposed  to  infectious  disease. 

This  order  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 

n. 

An  Order  Defining  the  School  Year  and  Its  Divisions. 

(1)  The  legal  school  day  shall  consist  of  two  sessions  of  three  hours  each, 
from  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  from  1.30  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  respectively. 

(2)  The  school  week  shall  consist  of  five  school  days. 

(3)  The  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  school  weeks. 

(4)  The  school  term  shall  consist  of  three  school  months 

(5)  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  three  terms,  to  wit : 

A  winter  term,  beginning  the  twelfth  Monday  before  Holy  Week. 

A  spring  term,  beginning  the  Monday  after  Holy  Week. 

A  fall  term,  beginning  the  twelfth  Monday  before  Christmas  Week. 

(6)  The  only  distys  of  the  school  term  during  which  it  shall  be  legal  for 
teachers  to  close  school  shall  be  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  those  legal 
holidays  established  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Justice  in  his  order  of 
April  11th,  1899,  aj  proved  by  General  Henry. 

Thb  order  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 
These  hdidays  are  the  following  : 
.  New  Year  8  Day. 

Twenty-second  of  February  [Washington's  Birthday]. 
Good  Friday. 

Fourth  of  July  [Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States], 
Christmas  Day, 

And  the  day  named  as  the  national  thanksgiving  day  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

III. 

An  Order  Establishing  a  Graded  System  of  Schools  in  Towns. 

On  and  after  July  Ist,  1899,  the  present  classification  of  schools  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  a  system  of  rural  schools  and  graded  schools  substituted 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions : 

(1)  All  schools  in  barrios,  villages  and  country  districts,  where  it  b  not 

Practicable  for  more  than  fifty  pupils  to  attend  at  the  same  building,  shall 
e  denominated  rural  schools,  and  in  such  schools  the  Rural  School  Program, 
as  authorized  in  the  Teachers'  Manual,  shall  be  followed  ;  and  such  schoob 
shall  be  opened  to  children  of  both  sexes. 

(2)  Wherever  the  number  of  pupib  exceeds  fifty  in  any  one  building,  and 
b  less  than  one  hundred,  the  teacher  shall  record  the  applications  for 
admission  in  order  as  they  are  made,  upon  blanks  fumbhed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  that  purpose ;  but  no  teacher  shall  admit  more  than 
fifty  pupib  to  hb  school,  and  he  shall  admit  them  in  order  of  ajuplication. 
But  if  any  pupil  admitted  shall  be  absent  for  two  sessions  any  wcek^  except 
on  account  of  illness,  or  illness  in  his  family,  <«uch  pupil  shall  lose  hb  place 
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upoQ  the  roll,  and  be  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  list  of  applicants,  and 
the  applicant  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  refused  admissioii 
shall  receive  the  seat  thus  vacated  in  the  school. 

(3)  When  the  number  of  applicants  that  can  attend  at  the  same  building 
reaches  one  hundred,  two  teachers  shall  be  employed,  and  two  rooms 
provided  in  the  same  building  if  possible.  In  such  cases  the  primary  grade 
shall  be  taught  by  one  teacher  and  the  granmiar  grades  by  the  other, 
and  the  same  rules  of  recording  applicants  for  admission  in  order  and  of 
excluding  irregular  attendants  shall  be  followed  as  in  case  of  rural  schools. 
Similarly,  additional  teachers  shidl^  employed,  additional  rooms  provided, 
and  the  work  graded  for  each  teacher,  wiUi  every  additional  fifty  pupils, 
until  there  is  a  separate  teacher  and  a  separate  room  for  all  six  grades 
provided  for  in  the  Teachers'  Manual. 

(4)  In  schools  where  there  are  four  grades  or  more,  the  principal  teacher 
shall  exercise  supervbing  functions  over  all  the  grades  of  his  schools,  besides 
teaching  the  highest  room.  His  official  title  shall  be  Principal  of  the  Graded 
School,  and  his  salary  as  provided  in  order  number  three  of  the  School 
laws.  The  duties  of  the  principal  shall  be  those  outlined  in  the  Teachers 
Manual. 

(5)  Wherever  practicable  the  different  grades  of  a  school  must  be  located 
in  the  same  building.  School  rooms  provided  by  municipalities,  whether 
for  rural  or  graded  schools,  shall  contain  as  a  minimum  one  and  one-half 
square  metres  of  floor  area  for  every  pupil  seated  in  the  room. 

•  •     ii:  I  IV. 

An  Order  Prescribing  a  Legal  Course  of  Study  for  the  Public  Schools  of 
Puerto  Kico. 

(1)  On  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  fail  term  of  1S99,  the  following 
course  of  study  b  authorized  for  the  public  schools  of  Puerto  Bico,  public 
school  pupils  are  entitled  to  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  herein  named 
according  to  their  grade  and  the  provisions  of  thb  act,  and  teachers  are 
forbidden  to  teach  any  study  not  herein  authorized  in  public  schods  during 
ibgal  school  hours. 

(2)  Pupils  will  be  graded  so  far  as  possible  into  six  grades,  each  represent- 
ing one  year's  work.  In  the  first  and  second  years  two  recitations  a  day 
are  required  in  each  major  subject  taught ;  in  other  years  one  recitation 
a  day  b  required  in  each  major  subject.  But  in  rural  schoc^  where  there 
are  pupib  of  all  six  grades,  the  two  highest  grades  may  be  combined  for 
recitation  purposes. 

(3)  In  rural  schoob  each  session  shall  be  divided  into  nine  twenty-minute 
periods,  of  which  the  last  eight  shall  be  devoted  to  major  subjects.  In  town 
schoob  where  the  number  of  grades  taught  by  a  single  teacher  b  not  more 
than  three,  each  session  shall  consbt  of  six  thirty-minute  periods,  of  which 
four  at  least  shall  be  devoted  to  major  subjects. 

(    (4)  The  major  subjects  taught  in  public  schoob  shall  be  the  following  : 

a,  SPANisH—Dunng  the  first  two  years  reading  and  writing  only  shall 
be  taught.  During  the  last  four  years  two  periods  a  week  will  be  devoted 
to  language  work  in  Spanbh  and  Spanbh  grammar.  As  soon  as  the  .pupil 
luis  mastered  the  first  difficulties  of  reading,  hb  work  in  this  subject  shall 
be  so  directed  as  to  develope  literary  taste,  and  wherever  possible  complete 
or  abridged  literary  masterpieces  shall  be  read. 

6.  Englbh  reading  shall  begin  in  the  second  year,  but  in  town  schoob 
chart  work  shall  be  begun  in  Englbh  in  the  first  year  whenever  the  teacher 
has  less  than  three  giades.  During  the  last  four  years,  Englbh  language 
lessons  shall  be  taught  two  periods  a  week,  where  exact  training  in  com- 
position and  the  use  of  correct  grammatical  forms  will  be  taught  through 
practice.  In  the  last  three  years  two  periods  a  week  shall  be  devoted  to 
United  States  Hbtory  and  Civil  Government  as  major  subjects.  Class  work 
in  Englbh  must  be  entirely  in  that  language  after  Uie  second  year. 
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c.  Abithmetio — Number  work  during  the  first  two  years  will  be  in 
Spanish  and  English.  For  eommercial  reasons  and  because  of  the  simple 
vocabulary  required,  the  Arithmetic  of  the  last  four  years  will  be  taught 
in  English.  The  metric  system  will  be  used,  the  English  tables  being  placed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  text  book  for  reference.  The  text  book  must  contain 
a  Spanish  and  English  vocabulary. 

d.  Qeography — Oral  Qeography  may  be  taught  as  a  minor  subject 
during  the  first  two  years  in  grsuled  schoc^  where  the  teacher  has  not 
more  than  three  grades  imder  her  charge.  The  text  book  will  be  used  during 
the  last  four  years.    G^graphy  shall  be  taught  in  Spanish. 

(5)  The  minor  subjects  taught  in  pubUc  schools  shall  be  the  following  : 
a.  Musio — Pupib  will  be  required  to  learn  the  national  airs  by  ear. 

Kindergarten  motion  songs  will  also  be  taught  in  lower  grades.  Where 
the  teacher  is  competent  to  do  so,  or  a  supervisor  of  music  is  provided,  note 
singing  may  be  taught. 

6.  Drawing — Where  the  teacher  is  competent  to  do  so,  or  a  supervisor 
of  drawing  is  provided,  drawing  may  be  taught.  Clay  modelling  and  stick 
laying  may  be  associated  with  drawing  wherever  practicable,  to  develop 
the  pupils  sense  of  form. 

c.  Manual  Tbaining — Where  facilities  are  provided  and  the  teachers* 
time  allows,  plain  needle  work  sewing  and  cutting  may  be  taught  girls, 
or  sloyd  work  may  be  taught  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Oral  lessons  in  agricul- 
ture will  be  taught  as  heretofore. 

d.  Writing  and  SpELLiNGy-Ordinarily  writing  and  spelling  will  be 
associated  with  the  major  subjects,  reading  and  language  work,  in  the  two 
languages ;  but  where  the  teacher  has  not  more  than  three  grades,  or 
the  tyne  is  not  otherwise  occupied  by  the  major  subjects,  these  subjects 
may  be  taught  at  separate  periods. 

e.  Hygiene — This  subject  is  required,  and  must  be  taught  orally  in  all 
schools  or  from  charts.  In  graded  schools  where  teachers  have  not  more 
than  three  grades,  a  text  book  may  be  used. 

f.  Morals — Morals  as  distinct  from  secular  or  religious  teaching  may 
be  taught  orally  in  schools. 

(6)  The  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  publish  a  Teachers*  Manual  for  public  schools  of  different 
grades,  specifying  in  detail  the  subjects  and  the  amount  of  each  particular 
subject  to  be  taught  in  the  different  years,  and  the  methods,  books,  and 
programmes  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  same ;  and  said  Manual,  when 
authorized  as  above  provided  and  published,  shall  have  the  same  legal 
force  as  the  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

V. 

An  Order  Determining  the  Legal  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
On  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1899,  teachers  in  the  public 
instituticms  oi  Puerto  Rico  must  possess  the  following  qualifications  and 
the  corresponding  diplomas,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  : 

(1)  Every  professor,  instructor,  or  teacher  of  any  grade  teaching  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  allied  professional  school  except  the 
School  of  CJommerce,  who  receives  a  salary  from  the  public  funds,  must 
possess,  [a]  a  degree  from  a  college  or  gymnasium  of  America  or  Europe 
or  a  diploma  equivalent  to  such  a  degree,  showing  that  he  has  completed 
satisfactorily  a  course  of  at  least  three  years  in  subjects  higher  than  the 
secondary  school  studies  ;  and  [b]  a  degree  as  doctor  or  an  equivalent  degree 
from  a  university  of  America  or  Europe  of  standing,  showing  that  he  has 
completed  a  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  special  subject  in  which 
he  will  give  instruction. 

(2)  Every  professor,  instructor,  or  teacher  of  any  grade  in  any  secondary 
school  of  Puerto  Rico  [normal  school  or  high  school],  except  critic  teachers, 
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and  teachers  of  drawing,  sloyd,  manual  training,  or  music,  must  possess 
the  qualifications  stated  in  clause  [a]  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  act. 
Critic  teachers  in  normal  schook  must  be  graduates  of  normal  schools 
where  model  school  work  is  done  in  connection  with  professional  training, 
or  graduates  of  pedagogical  courses  in  a  cdlege  or  university  of  repute  with 
experience  in  model  school  work. 

(3)  English  supervisors  must  be  graduates  of  a  university,  college  or 
normal  school,  or  a  secondary  school  preparing  for  the  best  American 
universities  ;  and  English  must  be  their  mother  tongue. 

(4)  Principals  of  graded  schook  must  be  college  or  normal  school  graduates. 

(5)  Qraded  school  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  normal  schools,  or 
graduates  of  secondary  schools  preparing  for  the  best  American  universities 
with  at  least  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher. 

(6)  Bural  school  teachers  must  possess  certificates  granted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  upon  examination,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  provided 
for  by  this  act. 

(7)  Any  teacher  possessing  qualification  for  teaching  in  schods  of  a 
higher  grade  may  teach  in  a  school  of  a  lower  grade. 

(8)  Certificates  to  teach  shall  be  granted  to  candidates  possesong  the 
qualifications  above  provided,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  herein  established.  Such  certificates  shall  be  valid 
/or  five  years  and  may  be  reindorsed  by  the  Director  of  PabUc  Instruction 
at  the  end  of  any  five  year  period  for  a  term  c^  equal  length,  if  the  holder 
can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  school  work 
or  has  attended  an  institution  of  learning  as  a  student  since  Uie  previous 
endorsement  of  his  certificate. 

(9)  All  teachers  not  at  present  holding  positions  in  Puerto  Bico  schoob 
who  shall  hereafter  be  granted  certificates  to  teach  in  any  public  institution 
\4  Puerto  Bico  shall  present  evidence  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
iCaglish  to  be  able  to  teach  in  either  of  those  languages. 

(10)  It  shall  be  illegal  for  any  public  official  to  pay  money  from  the 
.mblic  funds  for  service  as  a  teacher  to  any  person  not  holding  the  certificates 
required  by  this  act,  and  any  public  official  so  doing  shall  be  personally 
liable  for  the  money  so  paid. 

(11)  On  or  before  May  31st,  1899,  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  publish 
a  plan  for  granting  diplomas  conforming  with  the  graduation  established 
by  this  act,  to  t^hers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Puerto  Bico 
who  hold  legal  titles  under  the  Spanish  law,  and  to  English  supervisors 
now  holding  appointments.  The  same  Bureau  shall  aJso  provide  for 
examinations  for  certificates  under  section  six  of  this  act,  and  regulations 
for  conducting  the  same  ;  and  all  such  provisions  shall  become  valid  portions 
of  this  act  when  duly  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

VI. 

An  Order  Determining  Salaries  and  Payment  of  Teachers. 

(1)  English  Supervisors  and  Qraded  School  Principab,  holding  Principals* 
diplomas,  shall  receive  seventy-five  dollars  [975]  per  month,  for  each  month 
of  actual  service. 

(2)  (traded  school  teachers,  teaching  in  schools  of  four  grades  and  up- 
wards in  towns  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  shall  receive  fifty 
dollars  [$50]  per  month,  for  each  month  of  actual  service. 

(3)  Graded  school  teachers,  teaching  in  schools  of  two  grades  and  up- 
wards in  towns  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  or  less,  shall  receive  fcMrty 
dollars  [940]  per  month,  for  each  month  of  actual  service. 

(4)  Teachers  in  country  schools  (rural  and  auxiliary  schools)  shall  receive 
thirty  dollars  [$30]  per  month,  for  each  month  of  actual  service. 

(5)  Salaries  shall  be  payable  at  the  close  of  each  school  month. 

(6)  The  discount  for  the  teachers*  pension  fund  shall  be  deducted  from 
salaries  before  payment. 

This  order  will  go  into  effect  July  Ist,  1899. 
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An  Order  Providing  Free  Text  Books  for  Public  Schools. 

(1)  All  books  and  supplies  owned  by  the  municipalities  and  at  present 
in  use  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  collected  by  the  municipal  school  board 
of  each  municipality  before  July  1st,  1899,  and  stored  in  the  Alcaldia  or 
some  equally  suitable  place,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

(2)  The  Bureau  of  Education  shall  purchase  under  bid  and  loan  to  public 
school  pupils  the  text  books  necessary  for  school  use,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  second  part  of  this  order  will  go  into  effect  July  Ist,  1899. 


VIIL 
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An  Order  Defining  the  Regulation  of  Municipalities  to  Public  Schools. 

(1)  Municipalities  must  provide  rooms  for  public  school  purposes,  and 
shall  be  required  to  provide  separate  residences  for  teachers.  Where- 
ever  posnble  Municipalities  shall  provide  public  school  buildings,  ccHistructed 
and  furnished  according  to  plans  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
suitable  for  graded  schools.  Where  MunicipAlities  provide  such  buildings, 
additional  teachers  sufficient  for  six  grades  will  be  fumishwl  as  needed. 

(2)  Municipalities  must  provide  all  supplies  for  schools  excepting  text 
books,  maps,  and  flags,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  school.  But  the  Bureau  of  Education  may  provide  such  supplies, 
and  must  provide  them  for  municipal  authorities  at  cost. 

(3)  The  authority  at  present  exercised  by  municipal  school  boards  shall 
not  be  limited  or  abridg^  in  any  way,  except  so  far  as  specifically  stated  in 
this  and  the  accompanying  orders.  Municipalities  may  provide  additional 
schods,  or  provide  for  the  opening  of  schools  during  vacations,  or  in  any 
other  way  increase  their  educational  facilities  from  their  public  funds. 

This  order  will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1899. 

IX. 

An  Order  Granting  Additional  Powers  to  Municipal  School  Boards  in  the 

Appointment  of  Teachers. 

On  and  after  July  1st,  1899,  teachers  in  public  schools  may  be  appointed 
by  municipal  school  boards,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions  : 

(1)  Municipal  school  boards  may  advertise  vacancies  in  the  schools 
under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  Official  Gazette  at  least  ten  days  before 
electing  teachers,  with  notification  of  the  date  and  place  of  meeting. 

(2)  At  the  legal  meeting  so  set,  two-thirds  of  the  board  being  present, 
the  members  present  may  by  a  majority  vote  elect  legally  qualified  teachers 
for  the  following  school  term  or  school  year.  But  if  the  teacher  elected 
is  a  relative  within  the  third  degree  of  any  member  of  the  school  board, 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  those  present  shall  be  necessary  to  elect. 

(3)  Immediately  after  the  meeting,  the  derk  of  the  board  shall  notify 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  in  writing  of  the  name  of  the  teacher 
elected,  for  his  approval. 

(4)  When  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  has  fully  approved  and 
attested  to  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  teacher  elected,  the  officers  of  the 
board  shall  sign  a  written  contract,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  that  purpose,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  with  the  teacher 
as  party  of  the  second  part,  engaging  him  to  teach  for  the  following  school 
term  or  school  year,  as  provided  at  the  meeting  of  the  board.  Such  contract 
shall  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  and  filed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
board,  the  other  to  be  deliver^  to  the  teacher. 

(5)  When  a  teacher,  on  account  of  illness  or  for  any  other  reason  of 
eG|ual  moment,  is  prevented  from  attending  to  his  duties,  the  clerk  shi^l 
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immediately  notify  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  that  fact,  and  said 
Director  shall  upon  receipt  of  such  notification  appoint  a  legally  qualified 
substitute  to  serve  until  the  regular  teacher  can  resume  his  duties  or  a 
successor  is  legally  appointed  by  the  municipal  school  board. 

(6)  The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  may  annul  any  contract  between 
a  school  board  and  a  teacher  for  cause,  and  if  the  board  neglects  to  fill 
the  vacancy  may  appoint  a  teacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  or  until 
a  teacher  is  legally  appointed  by  the  board.  The  municipal  school  board 
may  suspend  a  teacher  from  his  functions  for  flagrant  immorality  or  neglect, 
or  for  violating  the  school  law,  pending  action  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction. 

X. 

An  Order  Establishing  High  Schools  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(1)  Wherever  municipalities  petition  for  such  a  schod,  and  provWe 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  ddlars  ($10,000)  fw  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  a  building  and  a  site  for  the  same,  high  schoob  with  graded  schoob  attached 
will  be  provided  by  the  Insular  Qovemment,  with  courses  preparing  for 
any  American  college  or  university,  with  a  course  in  manual  traming,  and 
with  a  course  for  teachers. 

(2)  The  building  shall  be  planned,  erected  and  furnished,  the  course  of 
studies  determined,  and  the  teachers  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(3)  All  teachers  employed  in  such  schools  shall  be  normal  school  <Mr 
university  graduates,  familiar  with  American  school  methods,  and  the 
principals  shall  be  competent  to  teach  the  subjects  required  for  admission 
to  an  American  college  or  university  of  rank,  and  shall  demonstrate  this 
fact  either  by  presenting  a  diploma  from  such  a  cdlege  or  university  ot  by 
examinaticHi.  But  these  requirements  may  be  waived  in  case  of  specially 
quaUfied  teachers  in  special  subjects  such  as  sloyd  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Wherever  Puerto  Ricans  possessing  the  above  qualifications,  and  quaUfica- 
tions  equal  to  those  of  other  candidates,  appear,  they  shall  be  preferred  in 
making  appointments. 

(4)  The  Insular  appropriations  for  a  high  school  with  graded  schod 
attached  is  $5,000  per  annum. 

XL 

An  Order  Establishing  a  Normal  School  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(1)  Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1899,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
a  Normal  School  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  opened. 

(2)  The  school  will  be  located  in  some  town  of  the  Island^  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the  town's  makmg  a  satisfactory 
offer  for  the  school. 

(3)  The  Insular  Government  will  provide  a  building  for  the  school  and 
(or  a  model  school  for  practice,  teaching  to  be  connected  with  it. 

(4)  The  Normal  School  will  provide,  in  addition  to  the  professional 
courses  for  teachers,  a  course  preparing  students  to  enter  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  universities  of  highest  standing  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  Teachers  employed  in  the  Normal  Scho)!  shall  be  familiar  with 
American  school  methods  and  competent  to  place  their  departments  upon 
an  equality  with  those  of  any  similar  school  of  the  States.  Where  native 
teachers  possessing  these  qualifications  apply,  they  shall  be  preferred  in 
making  appointments. 

(6)  The  appointment  of  teachers  for  the  Normal  School,  the  regulations 
of  courses  of  study  and  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  executive 
administration  of  the  school  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  acting  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(7)  Tuition  shall  be  free  in  the  Normal  School  for  residents  of  Puerto 
Rico  wlio  are  citi7«ens  of  the  United  States. 
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XII. 

An  Order  Authorizing  the  Organization  of  Professional  Schools  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.    . 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Education  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  is  authorized  to  organize  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  a  School 
of  Commerce  and  such  other  professional  schools  as  may  be  needed  in 
this  Island  and  for  which  properly  qualified  students  may  apply  to  be 
admitted,  to  be  opened  with  the  fall  term  of  1899,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 

(2)  The  Schools  of  the  University  shall  be  located  at  San  Juan. 

(3)  Tuition  shall  be  charged  in  professional  schools. 

XIII. 

An  Order  Gbveming  Finances  and  Accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

(1)  All  financial  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  including  those 
for  teachers*  salaries  and  for  text  books  and  school  supplies,  shall  be  kept 
in  English,  and  in  American  money. 

(2)  One  twelfth  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  educational  budget  for  the 
year  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government's  bankers  or  financial  agents 
by  the  proper  officials,  to  the  credit  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month  ;  and  all  payments  from  said 
budget  shall  be  made  upon  order  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

(3)  Within  three  days  of  the  first  of  each  month  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  render  a  detailed  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid 
by  him  during  the  past  month,  and  of  all  balances  on  hand  or  indebtedness 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  said  month,  in  duplicate,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Finance  ;  and  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  accompanied  by  receipts  or  vouchers  for  all  payments. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  issue  vouchers  for  the  payment 
of  all  salaries  from  the  educational  budget,  except  those  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools,  at  the  close  of  each  month  of  service,  and  the  Secretary 
of  each  municipal  school  board  shall  issue  similar  vouchers  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  his  municipality  at  the  close  of  each  school  month  ;  and 
such  vouchers  when  presented  by  their  lawful  holders  shall  be  legal  orders 
upon  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  face  value. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  May  Ist,  1899.  The  clause  with  reference 
to  common  school  teachers,  in  section  four  of  this  order,  shall  take  effect 
July  1st,  1899. 


APPENDIX   m. 

An  Act  Establishing  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
THE  Philippine  Islands,  and  Appropruting  Forty  Thou- 
sand Dollars  ($40,000)  for  the  Organisation  and  Main- 
tenance OF  A  Normal  and  a  Trade  School  in  Manila, 
AND  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars  (815,000)  for  the  Organi- 

SATION   AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  AN   AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL    IN 

THE  Island  of  Negros  for  the  Year  1901. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States^  be  it  enacted  by  the  United 

States   Philippine   Commission^    that: 

Section  1.  A  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  hereby  established,  the  central  office  of  which  shall  be  in  the  city 
of  Manila.  All  primary  instruction  in  the  schools  established  or  main- 
tain^ under  this  act  shall  be  free. 
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Sbo.  2.  All  schools  heretofore  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Military  Government,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  e8tablished  by  section  one  and 
are  made  subject  to  the  control  of  the  officers  of  this  department. 

Sec.  3.  The  chief  officer  of  this,  department  shall  be  denominated  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission.  His  annual  salary  shall  be  six  thousand  dollars  (^,000). 
He  shall  have  the  following  powers  and  duties,  to  be  exercised  and  dis- 
charged under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Military  (Jovernor  : 

(a)  He  shall  establish  schools  in  every  pueblo  in  the  Archipelago,  where 
practicable,  and  shall  reorganize  those  already  established,  where  such 
reorganization  is  necessary. 

{b)  He  shall  appoint,  in  accordance  with  Act  No.  25,  enacted  October  17, 
1900,  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Manila,  and  Division  Superin- 
tendonta  of  Schools  for  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  teachers 
and  clerks  authorized  by  law,  and  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  teachers 
and  clerks. 

(c)  He  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  division  superintendents  and  teachers 
within  the  limits  established  by  law. 

(d)  He  shall  fix  a  curriculum  for  primary,  secondary,  and  other  public 
schools  and  shall  decide  in  what  towns  secondary  schools  shall  be  estalh 
lished. 

{e)  He  shall  divide  the  Archipelago  into  School  Divisions,  not  more  than 
ten  (10)  in  number,  and  shall  fix  the  boundaries  thereof,  with  power  to 
change  the  same  when  necessary,  but  the  city  of  Manila  and  its  barrios 
shall  constitute  one  of  such  school  divisions. 

if)  He  shall  prescribe  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Principal 
Teacher  of  each  school  over  the  other  teachers,  if  any,  and  his  duties  in 
caring  for  the  school  house  and  school  property. 

(g)  He  shall  prescribe  plans  for  the  construction  of  school  houses  to  be 
built  by  the  municipalities,  the  amount  of  land  required  in  each  case,  and 
rules  of  hygiene  which  shall  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  schools  of 
the  Archipelago. 

{h)  He  shall  make  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  School  supplies  authorized 
by  law,  and,  whenever  practicable,  he  shall  invite  bids  by  public  advertise- 
ment and  shall  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

(i)  He  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  towns  in  which  English  teachers, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Insular  Treasury,  shall  teach.  He  may  exercise  thb 
discretion  in  favour  of  those  towns  showing  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  by  their  peaceful  condition,  and  in  favor  of  those  tOTivns  which  shall 
construct  and  maintain  suitable  school  houses  by  local  taxation  or  con- 
tributions. 

( j)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  division  superintendent  or  that 
of  the  Superintendent  for  Manila,  he  shall  discharge  aJl  the  duties  of  such 
position  during  the  vacancy,  or  may  make  a  temporary  appointment  to 
fill  the  same. 

(k)  He  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  all  requisitions  made  for  funds  by 
division  superintendents  and  forward  them,  with  his  recommendation, 
to  the  Chief  Executive  for  submission  to  the  Commission. 

(I)  On  or  before  January  first  and  July  first  of  each  year,  he  shall  make 
a  report  of  his  administration  for  the  previous  six  months  to  the  Military 
Governor  and  to  the  Commission,  and  such  special  reports  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  called  for  by  either.  In  the  regular  semi-annual  reports, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
school  law  which  he  deems  expedient. 

(m)  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  entire  department, 
and  shall  prepare  and  promulgate  rules  for  the  examination  and  deter- 
mination of  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  positions  of  division  superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  and  for  the  guidaiice  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
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the  department,  adapted  to  carry  out  this  law  and  not  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  a  superior  advisory  board  of  education  composed 
of  the  General  Superintendent  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ol  the  Board  to  hold  regular  meetings 
once  in  two  months,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  Board,  and 
such  special  meetings  as  shall  be  called  by  the  General  Superintendent. 
The  General  Superintendent  shall  act  as  President  of  the  Board.  The 
chief  clerk  of  the  General  Superintendent  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  and  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  assist  the  General  Superintendent  by  advice  and  information 
concerning  the  educational  needs  and  condition  of  the  Islands ;  to  make 
such  investigations  as  the  General  Superintendent  may  desire  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  from  time  to  time  as  to  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  law.  Each  of  the  four  members  of  the  Board,  appointed  by 
vu-tue  of  this  section,  shall  receive  as  compensation  ten  dollars  for  each 
regular  or  special  meeting  which  he  shall  attend.  Any  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Manila  shall  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  for  travel  from  his  residence  to  Manila  and  his  return  and  hotel 
expenses.  Bequisitions  for  the  amount  required  to  pay  such  compensation 
and  expenses  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Superintendent.  The  terms 
of  ofhce  of  the  members  of  such  Board  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  three  years  or  imtil  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sbo.  5.  There  shall  be  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of 
Manila  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  (|3,000). 

Sec.  6.  In  each  school  division  established  by  the  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  there  shall  be  a  Division  Superintendent 
who  shall  )*eceive  an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars 
($2,000),  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500). 

Sec.  7.  The  actual  expenses  of  the  General  Superintendent  and  the 
Division  Superintendents  while  travelling  or  absent  from  tiieir  usual 
placc^  of  residence  on  official  business  shall  be  paid  out  oi  the  Insular 
Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  Except  where  otherwise  provided,  provisions  of  this  act  de* 
scribing  the  duties  and  powers  of  division  superintendents  shall  apply  to 
the  City  Superintendent  for  Manila. 

Sec.  9.  Each  divbion  superintendent  shall,  subject  to  rules  prescribed 
by  the  General  Superintendent,  under  section  3  (m),  appoint  the  native 
school  teachers  to  serve  in  the  schools  within  his  district  and  shall  fix  their 
salaries  from  year  to  year  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law.  He  shall 
examine  the  school  houses  occupied  for  public  instruction  within  his  division 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  suitableness  and  hygienic  condition. 
Should  the  school  house  in  which  any  school  is  conduct^  appear  to  the 
Division  Superintendent  to  be  unsuitable  and  dangerous  for  the  health 
of  the  children,  and  should  no  other  school  house  be  available,  he  shall  have 
power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Superintendent,  to  discon- 
tinue such  school,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  thereafter  to  use  the  school 
house  thus  condemned  for  public  school  purposes.  He  shall  pass  upon 
and  accept  or  reject  or  modify  the  plans  for  any  new  school  house,  propped 
by  the  local  authorities  to  be  erected,  and  for  the  proposed  site  thereof,  and 
shall  make  report  of  his  action  thereon  to  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  If  the  local  authorities  or  the  local  school  board  shall 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Division  Superintendent  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  plans  or  site  of  the  proposed  school  house,  they  may 
appeal  to  the  General  Superintendent,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  He 
shall  make  careful  investigations  into  the  agricultural  conditions  existing 
in  his  division  and  shall  make  report  thereon  to  the  General  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  General  Superintendent 
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in  making  recommendations  as  to  the  places  and  number  of  the  agricuitural 
schools  hereafter  to  be  established.  He  shall  see  to  it  by  personal  visits 
and  by  requiring  rei)orts  from  the  principal  teachers  of  each  school  that 
the  curriculum  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  prescribed  by  the  GJeneral 
Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instruction  is  compUed  with.  He  shall  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  supplies  and  text  books  needed  in  each  school  in 
his  division,  and  shall  make  report  of  the  same  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  contracted  for  and  furnished  by  the  Qeneral 
Superintendent.  He  shall  appoint  one-half  of  the  local  school  board  in 
each  pueblo  in  his  division,  as  provided  in  section  10.  He  shall  have  and 
maintain  his  residence  and  an  office  in  one  of  the  large  towns  in  his  division, 
from  which  all  the  pueblos  in  his  district  can  be  most  conveniently  reached. 
Sec.  10.  There  shall  be  established  in  each  municipality  organized 
under  any  GJeneral  Order  of  the  Military  Governor  or  under  such  municipal 
code  as  may  be  hereafter  enacted,  a  local  school  board,  consisting  of  four 
or  six  members,  as  the  Division  Superintendent  may  determine,  in  addition 
to  the  President  or  Alcalde  of  the  Municipality,  who  shall  be  a  member 
ex-officio.  One  half  of  the  members,  except  the  member  ex-officio,  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  the  remaining  half  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Division  Superintendent,  and  the  term  of  office  of  all  members 
holding  by  appointment  or  election,  shall  be  two  years  and  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected  or  appointed. 

Sec.  11.  The  appointed  or  elected  members  of  the  local  school  board 
may,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  Division 
Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  shall  have  power  to  suspend  such  members  tem- 
porarily. 

Sec.  12.    It  shall  be  the  power  and  duty  of  the  local  school  board  : — 

(a)  To  visit  from  time  to  time  the  schools  of  the  pueblo  and  to  report 
bi-monthly  to  the  Division  Superintendent  their  condition  and  the  attend* 
ance  of  pupils ; 

{h)  To  recommend  sites  and  plans  to  the  Municipal  Council  for  school 
houses  to  be  erected  ;  • 

-  (c)  Where  there  are  two  or  more  schools  in  the  pueblo,  to  adopt  niles, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Division  Superintendent,  for  assigning 
the  pupib  of  the  pueblo  to  the  several  schools ; 

id)  To  report  annually  to  the  Municipal  Council  the  amount  of  money 
which  should  be  raised  for  the  current  year  by  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes ; 

(c)  To  report,  whenever  it  shall  deem  necessary,  directly  to  the  General 
Superintendent  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schoob  of  the  pueblo  and  to  make 
suggestions  in  respect  thereto  as  may  seem  to  it  expedient. 

Sec.  13.  £very  pueblo  shall  constitute  a  school  district  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Municipal  Council  thereof  to  make  as  ample  provision  as 
possible  by  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  all  the  schools  established 
within  its  jurisdiction.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  topography  of 
the  country  or  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  parts  of  the  same 
pueblo  require  it,  the  Division  Superintendent  may  attach  a  part  of  one 
pueblo  to  the  school  district  of  another  and  shall,  in  such  case,  fix  the 
amount  which  it  will  be  just  for  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  former  to 
contribute  to  the  annual  school  expense  of  the  latter. 

Sec.  14.  The  English  language  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  made 
the  basis  of  all  public  school  instruction,  and  soldiers  may  be  detailed  as 
instructors  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  replaced  by  trained  teachers. 

Sec.  15.  Authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  one  thousand  trained 
teachers  at  monthly  salaries  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  and 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  (3125X  the  exact  salary 
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of  each  teacher  to  he  fixed  by  the  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  accor^lanoe  with  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  in  question  and  the 
importance  of  the  position  held.  The  necessary  travelung  expenses  of 
such  teachers  from  their  places  ci  residence  to  Manila  shall  be  ps^  by  the 
government. 

Sec.  16.  No  teacher  or  other  perscm  shall  teach  or  criticise  the  doctrines 
of  any  church,  religious  sect  or  dencnnination,  or  shall  attempt  to  influence 
the  pupils  for  or  against  any  church  or  religious  sect  in  any  public  school 
establii^ed  under  this  act.  If  any  teacher  shall  intentionally  vidate  this 
section,  he  or  she  shall,  after  due  hearing,  be  dismissed  from  the  public 
service.  * 

Provided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  priest  or  minister  of 
any  church  established  in  the  pueblo  where  a  public  sdiool  is  situated, 
either  in  person  or  by  a  designated  teacher  of  religion,  to  teach  religion  for 
one  half  an  hour  three  times  a  week  in  the  school  building  to  those  pubUc 
school  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  it  and  express  their  desire 
therefor  in  writing  filed  with  the  Principal  Teacher  of  the  schod,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Division  Superintendent,  who  shall  fix  the  hours  and 
rooms  for  such  teaching.  But  no  public  school  teacher  shall  either  ccmduct 
religious  exercises  or  teach  religion  or  act  as  a  designated  religious  teacher 
in  the  school  building  under  the  foregoing  authority,  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
required  by  any  public  school  teacher  to  attend  and  receive  the  religious 
instruction  herein  permitted.  Should  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  teach 
religion  be  used  by  the  priest,  mmister  or  religious  teacher,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  dislojfalty  to  the  United  States,  or  of  discouraging  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  at  such  public  school,  of  creating  a  disturbance  of  public 
order>  or  of  interfering  with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  the  Division  Superin- 
tendent, subject  to  the  approval  ol  the  General  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  may,  after  due  investigation  and  hearing,  forbid  such  offending 
priest,  minister  or  religious  teacher  from  entering  the  public  school  building 
thereafter. 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  Manila 
a  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  natives  ci  the  islands  in  the  science 
of  teaching.  The  rules  and  plan  for  the  organization  and  conduct  oi  such 
school  and  the  qualifications  of  pupils  entering  the  same,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  18.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  Manila 
a  Trade  Schoc4  for  the  instruction  of  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  useful 
trades.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Superintendent  in  respect 
to  this  school  shall  be  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  section  in  respect 
to  the  Normal  Schod. 

Sbc.  19.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  a  School  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  island  ci  Negros.  The  Superior  Advisory  School  Board 
shall  recommend  to  the  Commission  for  final  determination  a  proper  site 
for  such  school.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Superintendent 
in  respect  to  this  school  shall  be  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  section 
concerning  the  Normal  School. 

Seo.  20.  The  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  autho- 
rized and  directed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Military  Governor,  to 
procure  the  making  of  plans  and  estimates  for  the  creation  of  such  school 
Duildings  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  practicable  at  the  present  time, 
including  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  Normal  School  in  Manila  and  a 
building  or  buildings  for  the  Trade  School  directed  to  be  established  in 
sections  17  and  18  hereof.  The  estimated  cost  of  such  buildings  and  their 
proper  equipment  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($400,0(X))« 
ouch  plans  and  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  21.  The  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  directed 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commiseioa  through  the  Military  Governor 
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a'atateoient  ahowing  the  text  bcx^  and  other  supidies  which  will  be  needed 
foi^  the  year  1901,  Uie  estimated  cost  of  which  afaall  not  exceed  the  sttm  of 
two  hundred  .andXtwenty^thousand  dollars  ($220,000). 

Sec.  22.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  ddlars  ($25,000)  or  so  much 
thereof  aa  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  organizatkm  and 
maintenance  ci  the  Normal  School  m  Manila  for  the  year  1901. 

Sec.  23.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  Trade  School  in  Manila  for  the  year  1901. 

Sec.  24.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  Schod  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1901. 

Sec.  25.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  in  any  way  to  forbid, 
impede  or  obstruct  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  private  schools. 

Sec.  26.  Whenever  sums  of  money  are  mentioned  in  this  act,  they 
shall  be  understood  to  be  money  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  27.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  January  21,  1901. 
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THE   HOLIDAY    COURSE    FOB    CUBAN   TK4CHEBS 

AT  HABVABD.* 

When,  ill  the  summer  of  1900,  the  American  Commissioner 
for  Education  in  Cuba  initiated  the  idea  of  a  six  weeks'  vacation 
com*se  for  Cuban  teachei's  at  Harvard,  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
ject appealed  to  tlie  American  imagination,  and  more  than 
sufficient  funds  were  at  once  provided  by  subscription.  Harvai-d 
promised  free  tuition  and  guaranteed  a  sum  of  75,000  dollars, 
and  the  Government  imdertook  to  convey  the  thirteen  hundred 
teachers  of  both  sexes,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  invita- 
tion, in  Government  transports  to  the  Continent  and  back 
again.  Difficulties  vanished  before  Mr.  Frye's  indomitable 
energy ;  not  even  the  scruples  of  Cuban  etiquette  as  to  per- 
mitting young  women  to  travel  unchaperoned  sufficed  to  appal 
him,  and  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  inviting  the  chaperones, 
or  some  of  them,  to  come  too.  The  Harvard  authorities  were 
equally  diUgent  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  scheme ;  Dr. 
EUot,  the  president  of  the  university,  declared  it  to  be  ''  the  most 
interesting  thing  he  had  ever  undertaken,"  and  expressed  the 
beUef  that  ''  nothing  he  had  ever  done  in  all  his  educational 
career  had  been  of  greater  importance  or  promised  more  bene- 
ficent and  far-reaching  results."  Harvard  undergi-aduates  gave 
up  their  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  male  teachers, 
an*angemeiit^  were  made  to  board  the  women  teachers  with 
famiUes  in  the  town,  and  the  two  large  dining-halls  of  the 
university  were  made  over  for  the  meals  of  the  men  and  women 
teachers  respectively.  A  contingent  of  BadcUtfe  and  Hai'vard 
students  with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  imdertook  the  English 
instruction. 

The  programme  of  studies  drawn  up  by  Dr.  EUot  consisted  of 
English  lessons  twice  a  day  for  all  the  teachers,  in  sections  of 
tiiirty,  each  lesson  lasting  forty-five  minutes  or  half  an  hour ;  of 
a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  in  physiography  and  geography,, 
illusti'ated  by  excui-sions  three  afternoons  a  week;  of  a  course 
of  eighteen  lectures  on  American  history,  and  ten  on  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Sloyd  classes  three  times  a  week  for  the 
men,  and  kindergarten  lectures  for  the  women,  completed   the 

course,  with  three  lectures  on  American  schools,  and  two  on 

-  ■ 

*Ba8ed  on  articles  by  Mr*  Sylvester  Baxter  in  the  "  Outlook,"  and  Mr. 
Clapp  in  the  **  Educational  Revfew,**  and  notioes  in  various  papers  and 
maguidnss. 
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**  Imitation  and  allied  processes  in  the  young/^  English  classed 
began  at  8.30  in  the  morning,  and  were  followed  by  lectures 
from  9.30  to  11.15.  At  11.30  came  the  second  English  lesson, 
and  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  Sloyd  and  kindergarten 
com'ses,  to  excursions  in  connection  with  the  geographical  course, 
and  to  visits  to  factories  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  care  with  which  the  meeting  was  organised  reaped  its 
due  meed  of  success.  Nothing  was  forgotten ;  religious  facili- 
ties, information  bureau,  medical  attendance,  interpreters,  and 
Spanish  programmes  and  guides  were  all  provided,  and  even 
the  pessimistic  Mr.  Roger  Clapp  has  nothing  but  praise  from 
this  point  of  view :  "  Tlie  task  of  settling  this  enormous  body 
of  strangers  in  their  new  homes  was  accomplished  with  a  facility 
and  speed  that  were  surprising.  Not  a  piece  of  baggage  was  lost. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  manager  the  expedition 
was  uncommonly  successful.  It  ran  like  a  well-ordered  machine." 
Moreover,  everyone  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself  extremely, 
and  the  pleasant  manners  and  Spanish  courtesy  of  the  guests 
created  a  generally  favourable  impression.  Probably  the  friendly 
recollections  carried  back  to  inoculate  Cuban  society  with  pro- 
American  sentiments  will  prove  the  chief  result  of  the  expedition, 
though  the  association  of  teachers  of  all  social  classes  from  all 
parts  of  the  island  may  do  something  to  reconcile  the  local  and 
political  jealousies  which  are  such  a  Imr  to  educational  progress, 
and  thus  fulfil  one  of  the  objects  with  which  the  Commissioner 
organised  the  scheme. 

In  the  face  of  much  conflicting  testimony  the  educational 
results  of  the  course  are  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate.  The 
optimistic  view  is  presented  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  in  the  "  Out- 
look "  for  August,  1900,  while  in  the  "  Educational  Review  " 
for  October  Mr.  Roger  Clapp  represents  the  pessimists. 

Six  weeks  is  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  produce  educational 
results,  especially  amidst  the  distractions  of  strange  surroimdings 
and  American  hospitality,  eager  to  promote  the  visitors*  enjoy- 
ment by  a  series  of  "  lawn  parties  "  and  balls ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  how  much  instruction  loses  its  spontaneity  and  power 
to  awaken  and  hold  interest  when  it  has  to  be  imparted  through 
an  mterpreter  or  read  in  a  translation. 

The  physiography  course  proved  attractive  to  the  teachers, 
the  subject  being  new  to  them  ;  but,  of  all  the  lectures,  the  kinder- 
garten course  seems  to  have  been  most  successful,  and  to  have 
aroused  real  interest. 

tn  the  English  classes  the  addiction  of  the  most  elderly  teachers 
to  the  approved  schoolboy  methods  of  cheating,  their  tendency 
to  criticise  the  pronimciation  and  methods  of  their  instructors, 
and  th^r  lack  of  steady  application,  were  very  embarcassing,  but 
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something  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  when  at  the  end  of 
the  course  teachers  who  had  never  written  English  before,  and 
whose  vocabulary  on  their  arrival  did  not  exceed  fifty  words, 
could  write  such  a  letter  as  the  following  : 

*'  RispscTABLB  Sir, — The  excursion  to  Nantasket,  on  last  Saturday,  was 
the  most  charming  of  all  to  me,  in  as  much  as  it  reminds  me  something 
of  mi  beloved  country,  the  shoares  of  Varadero,  one  of  the  prettiest  places 
in  Cuba. 

"  Also  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  groups  of  beautiful  AmericuD 
girls  who  kindly  asked  us  as  a  souvenir,  to  write  our  names  on  their 
memoranda,  wluch  for  my  part  I  did  with  pleasure.** 

The  next  specimen  is  less  significant  of  what  one  vmter  caUs 
"  my  improveds  *' : 

**  Mt  Dear  Teaoheb, — I  am  very  glad  for  have  had  occasion  to  show 
my  grateful  for  your  lessons  which  had  advanced  me  very  much.  They 
had  been  very  agreable  to  me  and  I  will  carry  to  Cuba  a  very  lovely 
remember  of  you  and  your  lessons. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  also  the  pleasure  that  I  have  been  in  my  stay  in  this 
land.  I  like  very  much  the  American  people  they  are  very  attentive 
with  us  and  I  have  a  very  good  remember  of  all  the  cities  I  have  visited. 

"  Your  Lovbly  PuwIk" 

The  question  remains,  how  far  the  "  lovely  remember  "  will 
be  anything  more  educationally  stimulating  than,  to  quote  Mr. 
Clapp,  "  a  vague  consciousness  of  having  experienced  great 
things." 


tms.  o  o 
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Among  the  American  exhibits  at  Paris,  in  1900,  there  was 
none  more  vivid  and  impressive  than  that  which,  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Economy,  illustrated  the  life,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  social  position  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States.  In  1900,  there  were  in  the  United  States,  8,840,789 
Negroes,  the  total  population  being  76,303,387.*  That  is  to  say, 
about  one  out  of  every  nine  inhabitants  of  the  country  is 
a  negro ;  but,  of  course,  the  black  proportion  is  very  much 
larger  in  the  sixteen  former  Slave  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  provision 
of  a  fitting  education  for  tnis  large  coloured  population  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  American  problems.  Happily,  in  spite 
of  some  depressing  features  in  the  outlook,  there  are  encouragmg 
prospects  of  its  satisfactory,  though  necessarily  gradual,  solution. 
These  hopes  are  based  on  four  main  grounds:  (1)  the  strong 
feeling  of  national  unity,  which  has  removed  the  old  bitterness 
between  North  and  South,  and  lessened  in  Southern  minds  the 
former  antagonism  towards  the  educational  policy  of  the  North ; 
(2)  the  economic  development  of  the  "New  South,"  with  the 
resulting  demand  for  that  productive  efficiency  which  a  well- 
organised  school-system  can  alone  provide;  (3)  the  steady 
development,  among  great  numbers  of  the  negro  race,  of  the 
qualities  which  are  tne  foundation  of  good  and  prosperous 
citizenship;  and  (4)  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  the  educa- 
.  tion  of  the  coloured  people  must  be  largely  (though  by  no  means 
narrowly)  practical  and  industrial  in  its  character.  It  is  one 
aim  of  this  paper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  two  institutions 
which  have  proved  what  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
economic,  benefits  can  be  derived  from  such  an  education. 
These  institutions  are  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  two  miles  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia ;  and 
the  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Tuskegee,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  The  Hampton  Institute  is  close  to  the  spot  where, 
in  1620,  the  first  negro  slaves  were  landed  in  America.  Its 
work  will  always  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  heroic  figures  in  the  historv  of  American  education — 
General  S.  C.  Armstrong.  The  wort  of  Hampton  has  been  the 
work  of  a  pioneer.    It  has  been  inspired  by  a  noble  spirit  of 


♦Total  white  population,  66,990,802:  total  coloured,  9,312,68ft.   The  latter 


200,000.    [U.S.A.  Census  Bulletin  No.  103.    Oct.  10, 1901.] 
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missionary  enthusiasm,  self-denying  j)atience,  educational 
sagacity,  and  practical  good  sense — qualities  not  always  found 
together,  but,  Avhen  in  combination,  almost  iri'esistible. 
Hampton  is  slowly  influencing  the  ideal  of  ne^o  education 
throughout  the  South.  One  of  its  outgrowths  is  the  similar 
institution  at  Tuskegee.  The  success  at  Tuskegee  is  in  chief 
measure  due  to  the  undaunted  energy  and  the  good  judgment 
of  a  foimer  Hampton  student,  Mr.  Booker  Washington.  He, 
like  Greneral  Armstrong  before  him,  is  convinced  that  the  future 
of  the  coloured  race  lai^ely  depends  on  their  receiving  an  appro- 
priate education — an  education  which  is  practical  but  ethically 
inspiring,  firm  but  humane. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  Southern  British  Provinces 
of  North  America  during  the  Colonial  period  is  one  of  singular 
interest  to  the  English  student.     He  sees  in  it  a  pathetic  tra- 
vesty of  much  that  was  best,  but  of  much  more  that  was  worst, 
in  tne  educational  ideas  dominant  in  his  own  country  at  the 
same  time.    Even  now,  the  English  traveller  in  Virginia  meets 
with  something  that  reminds  him  of  the  traces  of  Georgian 
England  which  remain  at  home.    The  gentry  of  the  "Old 
Dominion  "  had  among  them  considerable  numbers  of  families 
who  had  brought  from  the  mother-country  the  traditions,  the 
excellencies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  social  outlook  of  the  English 
country  gentlemen  of  their  time.      Such  a  book  as  Francis 
Osborne's  "  Advice  to  a  Son  "  might  well  have  been  written  by  a 
landowner  in  the  earlier  days  of  Virginian  society.      South 
Carolina,  it  has  been  said,  was  in  some  respects  the    most 
"  English  "  of  all  the  American  Colonies.    Out  of  114  Americans 
admitted  to  the  English  Bar  in  the  eighteenth  century,  17  were 
from  Virginia,  but  44  came  from  South  Carolina.*    EspeciaUy 
in  these  two  provinces,  but  also  elsewhere  in  the  South,  there 
was  to  be  found  amonff  the  upper  classes  that  refined,  cultivated, 
well-found  and  somewnat  fastidious  socieW  which  was  also  one 
of  the  great  distinctions  of  English  life.    In  both  provinces,  the 
influential  families  preferred  the  pursuits  of  the  country  to  those 
of  the  town.    They  loved  the  land  and  country  Ufa    Thomas 
Jefferson  himself  felt  that  the  spread  of  manufactures,  and  the 
growth  of  city  populations,  would  be  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic.    The  traditional,  though  unformulated,  belief 
of  these  "English  coimtry  gentlemen  beyond  the  seas"  was  that 
'    happiness  is  best  to  be  found  in  a  settled  order  of  society  ;  i.e., 
as  they  thought,  in  an  order  graded  in  duties,  and  therefore 
rightly  graded  both  in  culture  and  in  the  authority  which  apper- 
tains to  culture ;  undisturbed  by  demagogues  ana  by  false  out 
exciting  notions  of  political  equaUty ;  di^ified,  unemotional, 
serene.    The  prevailing  tone  of  these  societies  was  unfavourable 
to  the  ideas  of  Presbyterianism  on  the  one  hand  or  of  political 
democracy  on  the  other.    Their  leaders  preferred  a  middle  way, 

♦Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo.—" Public  Schools  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary Period  in  the  United  States."  (Report  of  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1893-4,  vol.  i.,  p.  690.) 
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ill-defined  in  its  course  and  in  its  limits,  but  (as  they  thought)  a 
comfortable  working  compromise.  In  nearly  all  tne  Southern 
British  Provinces  ofNorth  America  the  civil  power  was  legally  or 
virtually  united  with  the  Church  of  England,  though  the  actual 
working  of  that  union  was  very  far  below  the  ideal  which  it  repre- 
sented, and  to  which  indeed  some  think  that  it  might  have  far 
more  closely  conformed,  had  not  the  British  Government  refused 
to  allow  Bisnop  to  be  consecrated  for  dioceses  even  in  the  Southern 
provinces  of  America.*  In  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  in  other  of  the  Southern  provinces,  there  was  to  be  found  a 
highly  cultivated  and  refined  society,  polished  and  instructed 
according  to  the  highest  English  standard  of  the  day.  South 
Carolina  was  characteristically  Enriish  in  the  social  tone  of  its 
upper  classes ;  but  Virginia,  hardly  less  so,  produced  from  among 
the  same  classes  a  far  more  splendid  succession  of  great  statesmen 
and  men  of  affairs.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  were  all 
Virginians.  The  ancestors  of  all  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
Royalists  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Puritan  Revolution.f 

But  the  EngHsh  upper-class  tradition  of  social  duty  and  cul- 
ture, though  it  had  been  reinvieorated  in  Virginia  by  the  arrival 
of  a  number  of  well-bom  English  families  during  the  rrotectorate, 
began  to  flag  in  its  new  surroundings.  There  were  four  chief 
reasons  for  this  decline :  (1)  Every  great  social  tradition  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  familiar  environment.  It  is  really  a 
web  of  impalpable  influences — some  ethical,  some  economic, 
some  spiritual,  but  all  in  great  measure  unconscious.  It  is 
attached  to  local  associations,  and  to  old  familiar  places,  and  it 
derives  renewal  of  its  strength  from  roots  which  have  struck 
deep  into  its  native  soil.     Those  who  by  their  character  and 


♦In  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  establishment  of  four 
bishoprics  in  America  was  under  serious  consideration,  but  the  influences 
of  the  following  period  were  unfavoumble  to  the  design.  This  refusal  to 
establish,  bishopnca  in  America  seems  to  have  been  based  on  political 
grounds.  The  British  Government  feared  the  result  of  a  collision  between 
the  ideals  of  Epi8coi>acy  and  of  Congregationalism  in  the  Northern  Provinces. 
Much,  doubtless,  might  have  been  done  by  a  great  Anglican  University  in 
the  South.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  two  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  University  in  Virginia  had  broken  down.  The 
second  of  these  (1624)  had  aimed  at  the  foundation  of  a  University  to  be 
called  "  Academia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis,"  But  the  idea  received  too 
little  support  Better  fortune  attended  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
chartered  in  1693.  The  man  who  really  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  that  College  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  A^rginia.  He  journeyed  to  England,  and  overcame  immense 
difficulties  before  he  could  persuade  the  ^Sovereigns  to  charter  and  endow 
the  new  institution.  To  one  high  official  who  tried  to  block  his  efforts, 
l)r.  Blair  pleaded  :  "  Vircinians,  too,  have  souls  to  save."  The  reply  is  said 
to  have  been  :  "D-mn  their  souls  ;  let  them  make  tobacco."  Fmallv  the 
English  Government  endowed  the  College  with  20,000  acres  of  land,  the 
proceeds  of  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  all  fees  or  profits  accruing  from  tne  office  of  Surveyor- 
QeneraJ,  which  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the 
College. 

t  Mayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  680. 
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example  Ulustrate  and,  as  it  were,  personify  the  tradition,  may 
indeed  carry  out  with  them  to  a  distant  land  much  that  is  most 
precious  of  it.  They  may  re-create  some  of  the  surroundings  in 
which  it  can  flourisn.  They  may  even  transmit,  as  artistic  skill 
can  be  transmitted,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  tradition  to 
those  whom  they  may  bring  up  under  their  close  and  fostering 
care.  But  in  its  new  "  habitat "  the  old  tradition  may  prove  to 
be  an  exotic,  and  may  fail  to  flourish  or  to  develop  new  growth. 
(2)  This  failure  actually  took  place  in  the  Southern  provinces  of 
British  North  America,  because  the  English  tradition,  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  had  always  been  singularly  dependent  on 
the  close  neighboumood  of  certain  very  ancient  institutions, 
which  embodied  much  that  was  best  in  the  character  of  the 
nation,  and  were  really  the  heart  of  this  side  of  EngUsh  Ufa 
Those  ancient  institutions  were  not,  in  any  effective  sense, 
transplanted;  at  any  rate,  no  sufficiently  strenuous  and 
persistent  efforts  were  made,  in  time  and  with  the  necessary 
financial  support,  to  establish  in  the  new  provinces  fresh 
institutions  which  at  length  might  have  come  to  exercise  the 
same  intimate  influence  as  the  old.  (3)  Throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Southern  provinces  of  British  North 
America  enjoyed  too  little  of  one  of  the  ^eat  antiseptic 
influences  which  really  saved  English  social  life  and  culture 
during  that  period  at  home.  There  was  some  dissent,  but  the 
more  placid  type  of  adherents  of  the  Established  Church  had  it 
too  much  their  own  way.  The  political,  theological,  and  ethical 
struggles  and  controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century  had,  not 
unnaturally,  left  the  mass  of  cultivated  Englishmen  sick  of  dis- 
putes which  seemed  incapable  of  a  final  solution.  Too  many 
English  people  subsided  into  a  sort  of  half-sceptical  frame  of 
mind,  apt  for  any  compromise,  disinclioed  for  argument,  and 
easily  irritated  by  any  signs  of  a  renewal  of  the  old  debates.  In 
the  Southern  provinces  of  British  North  America  there  were 
signs  of  the  same  intellectual  fatigue.  And  the  British  colonists 
in  those  parts  were  less  affected  by  the  strongly  counter- 
acting influence  which  in  England  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  persistently  reminded  the  dominant  party,  as  well  in 
education  as  in  other  departments  of  national  lire,  that  there 
existed  a  very  large  minonty  of  Englishmen  who  protested,  with 
all  their  heart  and  without  fear  of  social  consequences,  against 
religjious  or  educational  uniformity,  and  against  the  feudal  con- 
ception of  social  organisation.  The  destiny  of  the  University  of 
Oxfoixi  (and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  University  of  Cambrioge), 
would  doubtless  have  been  very  diflferent,  had  not  Dissenting 
Academies  done  so  much  to  maintain,  through  the  middle  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  academic  edu- 
cation, and  furnished  the  example  from  which  far-sighted 
reformers  within  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  older  universities  wisely 
took  warning  in  time.*      England    has    always    been    "two- 

♦  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  Bishop  Butler  received  his  earlv 
education  at  a  Dissenting  Academy.    Also  to  the  labours  of  Dr  Joseph 
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minded"  about  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  individual  soul  to  forms  of  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion and  of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  State.  She  has  resisted  one-sided  settlements,  ana, 
though  too  often  satisfied  with  slip-shod  compromise  between 
two  conflicting  ideals,  has  always  in  her  best  moments  and 
through  her  noblest  writers  testified  to  her  belief  that  true 
unity  is  to  be  found  "  in  the  union  and  harmony  of  two  appar- 
ently opposite  truths."  New  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Virginia  on  the  other,  represented  in  a  more  extreme  and  separate 
form  those  antagonistic  ideals  of  life  which  in  England  found  a 
common  home,  and  where,  perhaps,  each  gained  by  having  con- 
stantly before  it  the  lessons  which  the  other  taught.  But  (4) 
by  far  the  deepest  and  saddest  cause  for  the  decline  of  the  high 
social  tradition  in  Virginia,  and  for  its  calamitous  failure  to 
develop  a  vigorous  middle  class  and  a  right  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labour,  was  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  1648,  there 
were  m  Virginia,  out  of  a  population  of  15,000  people,  but  300 
African  slaves.  The  number  of  "  indentured "  white  persons, 
enjoying  no  public  rights  till  their  term  of  service  had  expired, 
was  much  larger.  In  1670,  the  population  was  40,000,  compris- 
ing 6,000  indentured  whites,  and  2,000  negro  slaves.  In  1782, 
the  negro  slaves  numbered  270,000,  and  formed  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  This  canker  of  slavery  ate 
away  the  heart  of  Virginian  life.  Its  mali^  power  may  be 
measured  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  that  which  it  destroyed. 

The  social  ideab,  persistent  though  rarely  formulated,  of  the 
Southern  provinces  of  British  North  America  naturally  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  an  educational  system,  if  indeed  the  word 
"system"  can  be  justly  applied  to  arrangements  so  purposely 
unsystematic.  Some  writers  appear  to  nave  conceived  those 
provinces,  as  others  have  conceived  England  of  the  same  period, 
to  have  been  devoid  of  educational  provision.  Such  a  view  is 
not  grounded  on  facts.  It  could,  mdeed,  hardly  have  been 
suggested,  had  the  writers  considered  how  many  eminent  men 
of  action  and  of  letters  received  their  training  in  England 
during  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries ;  or,  if  they  had  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  educated  in  Virginia 
a  group  of  statesmen  who  were  destined  to  aftect  the  whole 
course  of  American,  and  indirectly  of  European,  history.  Educa- 
tional arrangements  which  helped  to  train  abilities  of  that  order 
deserve  consideration,  though  they  may  not  have  conformed  to 
the  Puritan  model  as  set  up  in  New  England,  or  to  the  elaborate 
machinery  which  is  working  with  more  or  less  efficiency  nearly 
all  over  the  civilised  world  to-day. 


Priestley,  a  tutor  at  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington,  English  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  English  science,  owes  a  lasting  debt.  His  *^  Remarks  on  a 
Code  of  Education  "  was  by  far  the  most  striking  protest  against  Govern- 
mental monopoly  in  educational  ideals  which  appeared  in  English  till  John 
Stuart  MiU's  essay  "  On  Liberty." 
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Briefly  described,  the  educational  theory  of  Virginia,  and  to 
some  extent  of  Jilngland,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ^o,  was 
to  give  the  best  possible  education  to  the  elite,  and  to  trouble 
very  little  about  anybody  else.  The  vast  majority  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  minority,  and,  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifice  of 
latent  or  undeveloped  promise,  a  few  conspicuous  results  were 
achieved.  Had  this  practice  of  pulling  up  superfluous  seedlings 
been  applied  without  social  discrimination  or  class  fevouritism, 
it  is  possible  that  the  process,  as  in  gardening,  might  have 
produced  more  excellent  results.  But  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether  a  Government  is  morally  justified  in  setting  up  an 
educational  system  expressly  designed  to  produce  superlative 
excellence  in  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  real,  though  difterent, 
claims  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  citizens.  In  any  case,  the 
Virginian,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  English,  practice  broke  down, 
because  the  dite  to  which  they  had  regard  was  in  each  case 
(though  this  was  far  less  true  of  Enriand  than  of  Virginia)  too 
narrowly  confined  within  artificial  social  limits.* 

In  his  Civil  Govei^nment  in  the  United  States  considered  with 
some  reference  to  its  OriginSyf  Mr.  Fiske  contrasted  the  form 
which  local  government  assumed  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Old  Dominion : — **  As  the  poUtical  life  of  New  England  was  in  a 
manner  built  up  out  of  the  poUtical  life  of  the  towns,  so  the 
political  life  of  Virginia  was  bunt  up  out  of  the  political  life  of  the 
counties.  This  was  partly  because  the  vast  plantations  (of  the 
South)  were  not  grouped  about  a  compact  village  nucleus  like  the 
small  farms  of  the  North,  and  partly  because  there  was  not  in  Vir- 
ginia that  Puritan  theory  of  a  Church  according  to  which  each 
congregation  is  a  self-governing  democracy.  .  .  In  New  England 
the  local  magistrates  were  almost  always,  with  the  exception  of 
justices,  chosen  by  the  people ;  while  in  Virginia,  though  some  of 
them  were  nominally  appointed  by  the  governor,  yet  in 
practice  they  generally  contrived  to  appoint  themselves; — 
in  other  words,  the  local  boards  practicaUy  filled  their 
ovm  vacancies  and  were  self-perpetuatmg."  we  are  fiimiliar 
in  English  history  with  both  of  these  forms  of  social 
development.  With  us  the  two  tendencies  have  existed  side 
by  side,  almost  perpetually  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
but  neither  enjoying  room  for  free  growtn.  In  New  England 
and  in  Virginia  we  see  the  two  ideals  of  social  organisation 
developing  themselves  more  freely  and  with  less  opposition. 

♦  In  England,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  great  divines  and  men  of 
letters  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  of  comparatively  humble  origin. 
Porson  and  Johnson,  Butler  and  Warburton,  are  instances  in  point.  The 
exclusive  tendency  in  English  education  was  always  abated  (1)  by  prevalent 
good  feeling,  (2)  by  the  opportunities  given  by  the  endowed  local  grammar 
schools,  (3)  by  the  existence  of  the  Dissenting  Academies,  and  (4)  by  the 
fact  that  niany  noblemen  and  gentlemen  took  pleasure  in  sending  as  sizars 
to  the  University  poor  boys  of  special  promise,  who  were  resident  on  or 
near  their  estates.  But  there  were  always  forces  at  work  in  English  educa- 
tion whichj  if  unchecked,  would  have  lessened  the  facilities  for  general 
literary  training. 

t  Macmillan,  1890,  pp.  61-67. 
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Each  naturally  developed  its  own  ideal  of  education.  Both  New 
England  and  Virginia  cared  for  politics.  Each  trained  up  the 
young  generation  for  political  hfe.  At  the  Revolution  they 
stood  together  and  supported  one  another.  But  the  strength  of 
New  England  was  dinerent  from  the  strength  of  Virginia.  New 
England  excelled  in  the  political  vigour  of  the  masses  of  the 
people :  Virginia  in  the  consummate  leadership  of  its  chief 
families.  New  England  had  produced  a  vigorous  democracy: 
Virginia  had  produced  a  few  brilliant  statesmen.  With  this 
difference  the  systems  of  education,  prevailing  respectively  in 
New  England  and  in  Virginia,  had  haa  much  to  do. 

The  educational  arrangements  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
were  intended  to  be  better  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  out  of  keeping  to  begin  to  describe  them 
from  the  top.  (i)  The  only  institution  south  of  the  Potomac  that 
did  work  of  University  rank  was  William  and  Mary  College,  at 
Williamsburg,  in  those  days  the  capital  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia.  The  Collesfe  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  life  of 
Virginia.  The  capital  oi  the  province  was  purposely  fixed  at  its 
gates.  The  clergy  held  their  meetings  in  the  College  buildings 
and,  before  the  capitol  was  built,  the  House  of  Burgessess  also 
assembled  there.  Thus  the  College  was  on  the  main  stream  of 
the  public  life  of  the  provinces  and  it  became  the  nursing-mother 
of  Virginian  statesmen.  "Virginia,"  writes  Dr.  Acbms,  "is 
called  the  mother  of  presidents,  but  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  alnta  mater  of  statesmen,  is  only  another  name  for 
Virginia."*  But,  in  spite  of  its  endowments,  the  ability  of 
its  professors,  and  the  dogged  persistence  of  its  first  president. 
Dr.  Blair,  the  college  never  gained  the  same  hola  on  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  South  as  did  Harvard  and  Yale 
on  that  of  the  North.  This  failure  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  William  and  Mary  College  was  British,  for  that, 
too,  was  in  harmony  with  "  the  aristocratic  ideals  of  the  ruling 
class  in  the  Old  Dominion  " ;  nor,  again,  was  it  due  to  the  fEtct 
that  "  the  president  was  always  the  Bishop  s  first  man  in  the 
colony,  and  represented  the  primacy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Great  Britam  and  Virrinia,"  f  for  Virginia  was  nearly  as  loyal 
to  Anglicanism  as  New  England  was  to  Calvinism.  The  real 
reasons  for  the  comparative  milure  of  William  and  Mary  Collie 
seem  to  have  been  tnree  in  number :  (1)  The  Southern  provinces 
cared  less  for  higher  education  than  New  England  did ;  (2)  New 
England  meant  to  educate  her  own  ministers  of  religion,  while 
the  Southern  provinces  were  more  in  the  habit  of  importing 
them  irom  home ;  and  (3^  many  of  the  best  Southern  families 
made  a  practice  of  sendmg  their  sons  home  to  the  mother- 
country  to  complete  their  education.  Hence,  William  and  Mary 
College  was  cut  off  from  some  of  the  best  sources  of  supply,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  many  a  local  grammar-school  in  England 

*  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1887,  p.  27. 
t  Mayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  681. 
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through  our  habit  of  sending  boys  away  as  boarders  to  the  great 
public-schools,  (ii)  To  turn  to  tne  next  grade  in  education,  ui&re 
were  dotted  about  the  Southern  provinces  little  "  seminaries," 
'<  academies  "or  grammar  schools,  some  in  connection  with  the 
Church,  some  endowed  and  governed  by  trustees,  some  con- 
trolled by  societies,  others  under  private  management.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  for  example,  was  at  a  remote  private  secondary  school 
in  Virginia  for  some  years  before  he  went  lo  William  and  Marv 
College  at  17.  Thus,  the  provision  of  what  we  should  now  call 
secondary  education  was  organised  very  much  according  to 
the  traditional  £nglish  feshion: — it  was  sporadic;  frequently 
efficient  but  doubtless  frequently  inefficient ;  not  under  **  direct 
popular  control ; "  fairly  well  adjusted  to  the  preferences  of  the 
parents  concerned;  but  conforming  to  no  publicly-appointed 
criterion  of  intellectual  excellence ;  mcking  in  organisation ;  and 
in  no  necessary  relation  lo  the  actual  needs  of  the  neighbourhoods 
which  it  served.  The  ideal  of  education  was  a  private  education 
at  home.  Family  associations  were  carefuUy  preserved.  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  bringing  up  the  children  of 
good  families  in  the  habit  of  exercising  power  and  control  over 
others.  The  education  was,  in  fact,  very  carefully  adjusted  to  an 
ideal  of  life  and  of  social  intercourse.*  The  girls,  and  many  of 
the  boys,  were  taught  at  home  by  tutors  or  governesses. 
Neighbouring  famihes  would  sometimes  join  in  forming  a 
private  class.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  was  largely  entrusted 
to  clergymen,  who,  partly  on  account  of  their  literary  attain- 
ments, partly  for  other  reasons,  were  encouraged  to  combine 
the  teaching  with  the  pastoral  office.  In  many  of  the 
schools  special  provision  appears  to  have  been  maae  for  the 
teaching  of  a  few  "  poor  children."  (iii)  Below  these  secondary 
schools  came  the  so-called  "  petty  schools,"  but  these  pro- 
vided for  only  a  small  piart  of  the  population,  and  were  in  no 
way  comparable  in  efficiency  or  general  accessibility  to  the 
"  common-schools "  of  New  England.  Many,  however,  of  the 
children  of  the  upper  classes  seem  to  have  received  their  early 
schooling  at  these  village  schools,  which  were  often  of  so 
temporary  and  casual  a  character  as  to  be  known  as  "field 
schools."  Gteorge  Washington  is  said  to  have  had  no  schooling 
beyond  what  he  received,  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  a  **  field 
scnool "  and  at  a  private  class  held  in  a  relation's  housaf  J 

♦  Cy.  W.  Baird  on  "  Private  Education  in  Virginia  "  in  the  Educational 
Review,  April  1898. 

t  Mayo.  op.  cit.,  p.  678. 

X  The  "  field-school  "  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  conditions  of  colonial 
life  in  the  Southern  States.  Some  wandering  pedagogue  would  arrive  in  a 
district  where  a  number  of  families  had  growing  boys  and  girls  who  needed 
schooling.  If  the  parents  thought  that  the  newcomer  could  be  trusted, 
they  would  choose  a  conveniently  central  site,  build  there  a  rough  log 
school-house,  and  then  send  their  children  to  tnis  extemporised  (but  not 
necessarily  ineflficient)  place  of  education.  Such  a  school  was  under  no  sort 
of  governmental  inspection.  It  was  under  the  parental  eyes.  The  appli- 
ances were  rough;  the  school-books  (as  in  the  old  Irisn  schools)  very 
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There  were  also,  as  was  the  case  in  England,  mtermittent  efforts 
to  establish  "  schools  of  industry  " — i.e.,  schools  which  should  rive 
a  practical  instead  of  a  literary  training.  But  these  seemed  to 
have  failed,  partly  because  no  adequate  outlay  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  scheme,  partly  because  the  schools  were  regarded 
as  intended  for  the  lower  classes  only,  but  chiefly  because  the 
promoters  did  not  realise  that  industnal  education  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word  means  a  great  deal  more  than  imparting  to 
boys  and  girls  mechanical  dexterity  in  some  industrial  operation. 
The  experience  gained  in  England  and  in  other  countries  during 
the  period  when  the  establishment  of  "  schools  of  industry  "  was 
one  of  the  £Etshionable  panaceas  for  social  difficulties,  proves  con- 
clusively that  industrial  education  which  is  to  "educate  for 
efficient  and  happy  work  "  must  comprise  ethical  and  intellectual, 
as  well  as  purely  mdustrial,  elements,  and  must  not  only  train 
the  fingers  of  the  pupils,  but  touch  their  heart  and  their  imagina- 
tion and  strengthen  their  character. 

This  system  of  education  in  Virginia,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  came  into  existence  before  the  slave  problem  had  ^own 
to  perilous  proportions.  In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  as  they  would  have  been  without  the  slave 
population  at  all,  but  with  a  lower  class  of  white  working 
men  and  women.  The  Company  of  Englishmen  which  purchased 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  rights  in  Virginia  included  Richard  Hooker's 
fiiend  and  pupu,  Edwin  Sandys,  and  Nicholas  Ferrar.  It  was 
the  earnest  aesire  of  some  members  of  the  Company  to  promote 
education  in  Virginia.  In  1616  a  collection  was  ordered  to  be 
made  all  over  England  for  the  building  of  a  College  in  Virginia 
and  £1,500  was  raised  by  1619.  The  College  was  to  have  com- 
prised both  a  "  seminary  for  the  learning  of  English,"  and  a  school 
for  the  Indian  children.  Nicholas  Ferrar  bequeathed  to  the 
College  £300,  "  to  be  paid  when  there  shall  be  ten  of  the  infidels' 
children  placed  in  it.'  The  original  aim  of  the  College  was  thus 
twofold — to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colonists 


makeshift  and  miscellaneous  ;  boys  and  girls  learnt  together ;  and  the 
schoolmaster  might  be  either  a  drunken  v^vgabond  or  some  scholar  who  had 
seen  better  days,  or  a  clever  man  with  an  irrepressible  instinct  for  wander- 
ing, or  an  eccentric  ne'er-do-well,  or  (as  not  unfrequently  happened  in  more 
populous  and  cultivated  nei^hoourhoods)  a  young  student  fresh  from  a 
Northern  College,  just  beginning  to  earn  his  living  after  taking  his- degree. 
Andrew  Jackson,  James  JPolk,  and  Andrew  Johnson  all  began  life  in  this 
way.  (Mayo,  "Common  Schools  in  the  South,  1830-1860;"  Report  of  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1899-1900,  vol.  i.,  p.  431.)  In  other  words, 
nearly  everything  depended  on  the  personality  and  personal  idiosyncrasies 
of  Uie  teacher.  The  power  of  giving  intellectual  stimulus  does  not  depend 
on  the  possession  of  masses  of  Knowledge  (though  knowledge,  if  under  the 
control  of  the  teacher,  is  a  very  precious  part  of  his  eauipment),  but  on  a 
certain  freshness  and  vivid  power  in  imDarting  knowleage.  This  freshness 
of  interest,  this  infectious  power  of  mind,  and  this  keen  delight  in  teaching, 
are  gifts  which  are  not  necessarily  combined  with  academic  training  or 
many-sided  culture.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  comparatively  ignorant  men 
have  had  such  great  educational  influence. 
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and  for  "  the  training  up  of  the  children  of  the  infidels  in  true 
religion,  moral  virtue,  and  civility."  In  1619  the  City  of  London 
supplied  one  hundred  children  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Company 
to  Virginia.  In  1620  the  Company  agreed  that  all  these  white 
children  should  be  educated  and  brought  up  in  some  good  trade 
or  profession,  so  that  they  might  gam  their  livelihood  by  the 
time  they  were  21  years  old  or  by  the  time  they  had  served  their 
seven  years'  apprenticeship.  Thus  the  educational  aspirations  of 
the  new  colony  were  threefold :  missionary  education  for  the 
natives,  industrial  education  for  the  white  apprentices,  and 
private  education  for  the  children  of  the  gentry.  But  in  1622 
the  overseer  and  others  who  had  been  sent  out  to  settle  the 
college  land  were  killed  in  an  Indian  massacre.  The  plan  for 
establishing  a  chief  centre  of  elementary  education  in  the  colony 
was  nipped  in  the  bud,  though  the  Company  in  London  urged 
the  colonists  to  take  the  CoUege  affairs  mto  consideration,  "  not 
only  as  a  public  but  as  a  sacred  matter."* 

But  it  was  the  development  of  negro  slavery  that  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  break-down  of  the  social  system  as  originally 
conceived.  The  educational  system  of  Virginia  was  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  social  ideal  which  had  originauy  underlain  the  life 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  This  had  rested,more  or  less  unconsciously, 
on  four  principles,  some  of  which  proved  at  a  later  time  to  be 
profoundly  repumant  to  the  mmds  of  the  more  strenuous 
supporters  of  public  education  in  the  North.  The  four  principles 
may  be  stated  thus:  (1)  That  "education"  ought  not  to 
consist  only,  or  chiefly,  of  book-work,  but  should  aim  at 
fitting  the  boys  or  girls  for  the  particular  duties  conven- 
tionally or  necessarily  required  in  the  grade  of  society  in 
which  they  were  bom.  In  other  words,  that  education  should 
be  deliberately  planned  as  a  discipline  for  society,  and  should 
be  graded  Qme  society)  according  to  distinctions  of  class.  It 
womd  also  follow  that  the  secondary  education  of  girls  should 
differ  from  that  of  boys.  (2)  That  mere  book-work  ought  to 
form  a  relatively  small  part  of  anyone's  education,  and  the 
smallest  of  all  in  the  trainmg  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  that 
the  religious  life  of  the  masses  of  people  depended  fer  less  on 
their  being  able  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves  (though  that 
was  important)  than  on  their  being  members  of  some  great 
spiritual  fellowship,  and  bearing  part  in  its  public  worship  and 
religious  life.  (3)  That  the  State  had  no  cause  to  take  any 
particular  care  to  develop  a  highly  educated  middle  class ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  middle  class  so  educated  might  easily 
prove  socially  restless  and  politically  inconvenient.  (4)  That 
all,  who  coula  afford  to  do  so,  ought  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  own  children ;  that  "  free  education  '  for  every  body  would 
be  bad  policy  as  well  as  being  a  piece  of  public  extravagance ; 
that  really  great  abilities  would  find  their  way  to  the  top,  and 


*  Dr.  Elsie  Clews*  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration  of  the 
Colonial  Governments,  1899,  p.  350. 
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would  be  strengthened  by  overcoming  difficulties  in  obtaining 
education ;  that  the  universal  and  gratuitous  provision  of  public 
education  for  all  would  ultimately  involve  either  (a)  inferior 
auaUty  m  what  was  provided  or  (b)  a  prodigious  burden  on  the 
nuances  of  the  State ;  and  that  it  was  expeoient  for  the  Central 
Government,  though  it  must  do  somethmg  for  education,  to  do 
nothing  that  coula  be  done  by  private  eflfort  or  out  of  charitable 
endowments  without  the  assistance  of  the  State.  Some  of  these 
principles  were  con^nial  to  the  parsimony  which  was  habitually 
shown  towards  all  educational  undertakings  in  the  South.  Their 
general  influence  on  the  public  mind  was  depressing  to  many 
who  might  oOierwise  have  been  wiUmg  to  support  a  system  of 
efficient  public  education.  For  the  time  being,  things  probably 
seemed  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  getting  on  sufficiently 
well  without  any  serious  effort  being  made  to  improve  education ; 
and  therefore  education  was  let  alone.  Meahwnile,  as  the  slave 
population  grew,  and  the  poor  white  population  declmed  in 
morale  and  efficienc^r,  the  aifficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  sound  system  of  primary  education  became  more  serious,  and 
public  opinion  showed  itself  more  and  more  hostile  to  any 
educational  change  which  might  endanger  the  existing  social 
order.  "  Education,"  which  was  grudged  to  the  "  poor  white," 
iKas  r^[aided  (with  some  reason)  as  still  more  unsuitable  for 
the  coloured  raca  Polished,  accomplished,  and  dignified  aa 
were  the  best  representatives  of  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  the 
upper  strata  of  the  social  system  were  supported  by  no 
sufficiently  solid  basis  in  the  form  of  an  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent middle  class,  while  below  all  were  the  £Btthomless  depths 
of  genial  iUiteracy.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  social 
system  of  the  Southern  States  was  a  "  blending  of  splendid 
virtues  and  fatal  weaknesses."* 

The  history  of  education  in  Virginia  for  more  than  two 
centuries  was  a  record  of  missed  opportunities.  (1)  In  1619, 
there  was,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  a  strong  movement  in 
England,  supported  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Lord  South- 
ampton, to  provide  for  public  education  in  the  colony.  Ten 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of 
a  college  or  higher  secondary  school,  and,  as  a  further  part 
of  the  scheme,  for  an  elementary  school  for  Indian  children. 
The  King  subscribed  to  the  funds,  and  not  only  was  the  great 
estate  occupied,  but  a  master  was  sent  out  for  the  elementary 
school  with  a  body  of  workmen  to  erect  the  buildings.  The 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  was  that  from 
7  to  12  they  should  be  taught  "reading  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,"  and  that  industrial  training  in  the  practice  ot 
trades  should  follow  from  12  to  21,  with  a  view  to  their  being 

*  For  an  account  of  the  similar  characteristics  of  education  in  South 
Carolina  in  pre-Revolutionary  days,  see  Colyer  Merewether's  "  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,"*  1889  (pp.  24.  et  acq.).  Locke  dmfted 
the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  but  inserted  no  word  about  public 
education. 
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fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  new  community.  But  the  plan 
for  a  university  needed  far  larger  fimds  than  were  forthcoming, 
and  the  Indians  were  found  as  unwilling  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  educated  by  the  newcomers,  as  the  settlers  were  to  accept 
responsibility  from  the  Indian  children.  The  plan  came  to  a 
violent  end  through  an  Indian  massacre  in  1622.  Two  years 
later  (1624)  the  plan  for  founding  a  centre  of  higher  education 
in  Virginia  was  revived.  The  new  scheme  was  to  found,  on  an 
island  in  the  Susqudianna  River,  an  ''  Academia  Vii^iniensis  et 
Oxoniensis.''  But  the  chief  promoter  of  the  plan  died,  and  the 
scheme  for  a  college  thus  came  to  nothing  for  a  second  tima* 
In  Virginia,  educational  plans,  in  their  mam  features  wise  and 
fi*r-seemg,  were  starved  by  lack  of  general  and  continued 
support.  In  1660  the  Virginians  voted  urgency  for  education^ 
relorm,  but  the  limes  were  untoward.  (2)  In  1690  came  the 
bold  and  persevering  enterprise  of  Dr.  Blair,  on  behalf  of  the 
endowment  of  William  and  Mary  Collie,  the  establishment  of 
which  institution  was  the  belated  outcome  of  a  vote  passed 
in  the  colonial  assembly  thirty  years  before.  The  College 
was  a  nursing-mother  of  Virgiman  statejanen,  and  yet  never 
succeeded  in  making  the  impression  on  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  colony  which  its  friends  justifiably  hoped,  and  which, 
but  for  the  growing  taint  of  slavery,  it  might  well  have  madt. 
In  1697,  however,  the  charity  of  Robert  Boyle  provided,  at 
William  and  Mary  ColWe,  a  department  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youths.f  J  (3)  rf early  a  nundred  years  later,  Thomas 
Jefferson  submitted  an  elaborate  plan  of  educational  organization 
to  the  Virginia  legislature.  The  famous  Virginian,  who  wrote  the 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  returned  in  1776  from 
the  Continental  Congress  to  serve  as  member  of  the  legislature 
of  his  native  State.  He  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he 
thus  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  social 
fabric  of  Virginia.  The  colonial  system  of  entail  of  property  was 
swept  away.  Primogeniture  was  abolished.  The  imion  of 
Church  and  State  was  dissolved.  In  1779,  Jefferson  submitt^ 
to  the  Virginian  legislature  a  scheme  for  the  provision  of  primary 
schools  for  white  children  in  every  district;  for  the  selection 


*  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  "  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,"  1887,  p.  12. 

t  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  on  behalf  of  education  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Bray,  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  was  for  some  years  Commissary  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  Maryland.  While  there  he  formed  the  plan  for 
the  S.P.C.K.,  the  S.P.G.,  and  for  the  "  Association  for  founding  Clerical 
Libraries  and  supporting  Negro  Schools."  (See  Allen  &  McClure,  HisUyry 
o^S.P.CK.,  1698-1898,  pp.  15  and  225 ;  et  seq.) 

X  In  1878  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  opened  its  doors  to  Indian 
pupils,  the  place  chosen  being  singularly  appropnate  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
13  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Kecoughtan,  from  which  the  Indians 
were  driven  by  the  white  settlers  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,'^  1900-1901,  p.  17. 
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therefrom  of  the  most  promism^  boys  of  poor  parentage,  with  a 
view  to  their  receiving  a  (partnr  classical)  secondary  education 
in  one  of  a  number  of  new  and  conveniently-placed  grammar 
schools;  and,  finally,  for  the  further  selection,  from  among 
scholars  in  secondarv  schools,  of  a  smaller  number  deemed  fit  to 
receive  gratuitous  education  at  William  and  Mary  Collie,  which 
institution  was  to  be  expanded  into  a  modem  and  well-equippM 
university,  and,  in  Dr.  Mayo's  words,  to  be  "unsectarian  in  religion, 
elective  in  its  curriculum,  teaching  evervthing  necessary  for  a 
gentleman  to  know/'  Attached  to,  and  connected  ¥rith,  this 
measure  of  educational  reform,  was  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  laws  designed  to  secure  the  freedom  of  all  negroes, 
bom  of  slave  parents  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  to 
provide  for  their  residence  with  their  parents  till  the  age 
of  21  (girls  till  18),  during  which  period  they  were  to  receive 
at  the  public  expense  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
similar  to  that  now  provided  at  Hampton  and  at  Tuskegee. 
Finally,  JeflTerson's  idea  was  that  the  n^oes,  thus  practically 
educated,  might  be  settled  somewhere  outside  America  as  a  "  free 
and  independent  people  imder  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Government,"  white  immigrants  being  encouraged  to 
supply  the  place  thus  to  be  left  vacant  in  the  industrial  economy 
of  the  State.*  But  the  whole  scheme  met  with  bitter  and 
successful  opposition.  Slave-holding  had  eaten  too  deep  into 
Virginian  society  for  its  legislative  abolition  to  be  possible,  even 
on  JeflTerson's  plaaf  The  planter  interest  showed  itself  im- 
placably hostile,  and  the  middle-class  indifierent,  to  Jefferson's 
educational  programme.  William  and  Mary  College  actively  op- 
posed the  scneme.  And  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  considerable 
religious  element  in  the  opposition  to  the  new  plan,  as  tending 
to  weaken  ecclesiastical  innuences  over  public  education.  AJi 
that  was  done  was  to  pass  a  permissive  Act  allowing  each 
county  bench  of  magistrates  to  establish  a  system  of  schools 
supported  by  public  taxation.  As  Jefferson  at  once  pointed  out, 
such  a  permissive  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
moment  of  its  inception.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Republican,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Colonial,  period, 
Virginia  missed  an  opportunity  whicn,  if  wiselv  seized  and 
energetically  followed  up,  might  not  only  have  led  to  the  more 
prudent  and  profitable  development  of  the  immense  resources 
of  the  State,  but  have  retained  for  her  that  great  position  in 
the  councils  of  the  Commonwealth  which  she  enjoyed  during 

*  Mayo,  op.  cit,  p.  726,  et  seq. 

Cy.  also  Adams,  «*The  College  of  William  and  Mary,"  p.  37. 

t  Slavery  in  Virginia  was  more  like  *^  an  aristocratic  caste  system ''  than 
in  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  Dr.  Du  Bois,  in  his  Suppression  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of  America,  ie38-1870  (New 
York,  Longmans,  1896,  p.  12.X  says,  "  the  climate,  the  staple  tobacco  crop, 
and  the  society  of  VirginiaL  were  favourable  to  a  system  of  domestic 
slavery,  bat  one  which  tendea  to  develop  into  a  patriarchal  serfdom  rather 
than  into  a  slave-consuming,  industrial  hierarchy.'* 
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the  Revolutionary  period,  and  might  even  have  averted  from  the 
nation  not  only  the  Civil  War  but  a  weat  part  of  the  still 
pressing  problem  of  negro  education.  JeflTerson's  educational 
plans  were  too  revolutionary  for  Virginian  taste.  But  it  was  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  chance  was  missed  of  establishing  the 
educational  system  of  the  State  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis. 

In  sharp  and  striking  contrast  to  Virginian  mertia  r^arding 
public  education  was  the  persistent  educational  effort  of  New 
England.  The  educational  system  of  New  England  was  very 
much  what  the  English  system  would  have  become  had  Milton 
had  his  way.  But  both  in  New  England  and  in  Virginia  educa- 
tion was  unhesitatingly  kept  in  close  connection  with  the 
established  religious  belief  The  schools  in  New  England  were 
so  penetrated  with  the  religious  atmosphere  which  characterised 
the  whole  community  that  their  work  was  only  part  of  a 
much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  discipline,  moulding  the 
principles  and  colouring  the  ideals  of  every  citizen.  But  in 
the  South  there  was  no  such  intensity  of  religious  life,  and  no 
real  unity  of  sentiment  on  matters  of  daily  conduct.  Yet 
here,  too,  there  was  no  pretence  of  religious  toleration  on 
modem  lines,  and  consequently,  in  South  Carolina  and  else- 
where, the  Presbyterians  ana  other  Dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church  opposed  any  State  organisation  of  educa- 
tion so  long  as  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were  united. 
Had  there  been  as  strong  a  feeling  for  education  in  Virginia  as 
there  was  in  New  England,  Vir^nian  education  would  have 
been  oipmised  on  some  such  lines  as  were  in  the  mind  of 
some  of  the  Anglican  leaders  in  the  mother  country.  It  is 
significant  of  the  part  which  theolc^cal  or  ethical  dissensions 
necessarily  play  in  educational  aflairs  that  those  colonies  (for 
example,  Maryland)  which  practised  reli^ous  toleration  on 
principle,  were  the  most  embarrassed  m  their  strenuous 
attempts  to  set  up  a  public  system  of  public  instruction.* 
But  tne  New  England  pattern  of  "  common-school "  has  proved 
itself  the  best  fitted  to  survive  on  American  soil,  and  the 
most  generally  acceptable  to  the  great  commimities  which 
have  grown  up  under  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
so  distasteful  to  the  fonner  leaders  of  the  South. 

Throughout  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Civil  War,  there  were  in  the 
Southern  States  movements  (generally  foiled  by  the  more 
powerful  counteracting  forces  in  Southern  society),  which 
clearly  indicated  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  growing  body 

*  Cf.  Eggleston,  "Transit  of  Civilisation  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New."  I  have  used  the  word  "ethical"  as  well  as  "theological," 
because  some  of  the  most  fundamental  issues  at  stake  are  not  connected 
with  theological  doctrines  so  much  as  with  ideals  of  private  and  public 
duty.  The  forms  of  theological  controversy  may  change,  but  the  ethiod 
issues  persist,  and  promise  to  be  as  fruitful  of  political  and  social  dissen- 
sion in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  Cf,  President  Hadle^s 
address  on  "  The  Demands  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  in  his  "  Education 
of  the  American  Citizen  "  (1901,  pp.  2-4). 
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of  opinion  in  sjonpathy  with  the  ideal  of  the  free  publicly- 
managed  Common  School  of  the  Northern  States.  Illustrations 
of  these  movements,  some  of  which  left  an  abiding  mark  on 
education^  organisation  in  the  South,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Mayo's  "Oi^nisation  and  Development  of  the  American 
Common  School  in  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States  of  the 
South,  1830-1860,"  in  the  **  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1899-1900"  (pp.  427-561).  But  as  Dr.  WUey, 
at  one  time  State  Superintendent  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  said : — 

"  The  systam  of  Common  Schools,  to  be  successful  in  the  highest  sense, 
implied  a  moral  revolution ;  it  imposed  new  duties  on  the  entire  mass  of 
our  population ;  it  was  based  on  new  ideas  which  had  to  become 
thorou^ly  rooted  in  every  mind ;  and  it  opposed  and  sought  to  remove 
old  prejuaices  and  old  habits." 

In  other  words,  what  was  really  going  forward  was  a  conflict 
between  two  social  (and  therefore  educational)  ideals.  The 
"  common  school "  ideal  ultimately  gained  the  victory  {i.e.,  after 
the  civil  war),  but  it  conquered  only  a  debased  form  of  an  ideal 
of  education  which  at  its  best  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
graded  society,  based  for  its  right  working  on  duties,  not  on 
privileges.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  "common 
school  '  will  be  able  to  meet  the  complex  needs  of  the  new 
industrial  and  agricultural  society,  which  is  only  just  beginning 
to  develop  its  more  difficult  ethical  and  economic  problems. 

As  slavery  grew  worse,  it  became  "  the  general  policy  of  the 
sixteen  slave-nolding  States  of  the  South  to  prohibit  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  flipping,  the  giving  of  instruction  to  blacks, 
mulattoes,  or  other  descendants  of  Arrican  parentage,  and  this 
prohibition  was  extended  in  most  of  the  slave  States  to  "  free 
persons  of  colour"  as  well  as  the  slaves.*  But,  in  attempting 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  (as  it  now  seems  to  us  cruel  and 
wicked)  policy,  it  is  right  to  take  into  account  some  considera- 
tions which  could  be  urged  on  the  slave-owners'  side.  In  so 
doing  it  is,  of  course,  not  my  purpose  to  palliate,  still  less  to 
defend,  the  selfishness,  the  brutality,  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
which  in  some  cases  undoubtedly  governed  the  action  of  the 
privileged  classes.  But  the  social  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the 
oouth,  in  spite  of  the  central  and  awful  evil  of  slavery,  had  some 
good  sides  as  well  as  many  bad  ones.  Almost  the  worst  of 
systems  can  shelter,  even  if  it  does  not  produce,  some  touching 
and  charitable  types  of  character,  and  some  relationships  which 
are  affectionate  and  beautiful.  It  must  be  remembered,  there- 
fore, that  many  slave-owners  of  high  principle  and  broad  outlook 
(and  sympathetic  approval  of  negro  slavery  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Soutnem  parts  of  the  United  States  f ),  regarded 

*  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  article  on  "The  Education  of  the  Negro," 
in  Professor  Murray  Butler's  "Education  in  the  United  States"  (Allmny. 
N.Y..  J.B.  Lyon  CJo.,  1900,  vol.  ii.,  p.  901).  For  the  history  of  slavery  ana 
the  slave  trade,  1820-1850,  see  Du  Bois,  op.  cit.  pp.  151,  et  seq. 

t  For  example,  Harvard  College  "through  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
great  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery,  was  the  champion  of  Uie 
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"education,"  in  the  New  England  sense  of  the  word,  as  only 
too    likely  to  disseminate  unsettling   ideas  about   individual 
freedom.    The  American  Constitution  was,  as  Professor  Ashley 
has  said,  ^'a  classical  document  of  individualism."*     It  had 
been  drawn    up    under    influences    which    were    antagonistic 
to  that  ideal  of  corporate  and  social  unity,  based  on  a  hierarchy 
of  classes  and  on  a  ^adation  of  services,  which  la^  behind 
what  had  been  best  in  the  Southern  view  of  national  life, 
though  that  view  had  been  perverted  by  the  substitution  of 
negro  slavery  for  subordinate  and  temporarily-indentured  white 
labour.    Again,  the  Puritan  theology  emphasised  individuality 
in  relirion,  and  attached  comparatively  small  importance  to 
external  means  of  grace.     Ana  this  powerful  and  impressive 
view  of  things  had  received  new  colour  and  significance  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  and  of  social  relationship  from  the  penetrat- 
ing influences  of  the  French  revolutionary  doctrines,  doctrines 
which,  as  they  had  been  developed  in  English  minds  before  they 
were  caught  up  by  French  philosophers,  found  a  ready  welcome 
among  many  English-speaking  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  f    This  strong   tendency  of  thought  and  aspiration 
naturally  found  one  of  its  chief  channels  through  the  schools. 
Whether  the  school  was  influenced  by  the  new  ideas  in  the 
revolutionary  and  subversive  form  which  they  took  in  the  writings 
of  Rousseau,  or  in  the  more  philanthropic  and  precautionary 
form  which  they  took  in   the  writings  of   Pestalozzi,  it  was 
through    the   school,  and   through  "^ucation,"   in   the   New 
England  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  new  and  exciting  doctrines 
would  pour.     But  the  far-seeing  Southern  planter,  wiose  mind 
I  am  seeking  to  interpret,  would  feel  at  heart  that  these  new 
notions    (apart    altogether    from   their   possible  effect  on  his 
personal  economic  interests)  were  likely  to  have  mischievous 
results  if  crudely  imparted  to  the  negro-slaves.    The  latter  he 
regarded    as    being    intellectually    children,    as    likely    to    be 
sensitive  to  all  that  was  most  superficial  and  unsettling  in  the 
ideas  of  individual  liberty,  but  as  lacking  in  that  sobriety  of 

slave-holder."  (Q,  Birkbeck  Hill^  "Harvard  College,"  by  an  Oxonian, 
p.  37.)  At  the  Harvard  Centennial  Celebration  of  1836,  one  toast  was 
"  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina ;  they  stood  by  one  another  nobly 
in  the  darkest  days  of  peril  and  adversity ;  may  long  years  of  mutual 
prosperity  find  them  undivided."  In  1848,  Sumner,  on  a  tour  through 
Massachusetts,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Free  Soil  Party,  was  hissed  by 
the  students  in  Cambridge.  Lonjgfellow,  in  1851,  went  to  hear  Emerson 
speak  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the  Cambridge  City  Hall,  and  heard 
the  young  law  students  hiss  and  hoot  the  speaker.  (IbicLpp.  39, 41.)  But 
of  course  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Harvard  men  wh^i  the 
issue  between  North  and  South  became  clearly  defined. 

*  "  Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic"  (Longmans,  1900).  P-. 40*7.  For  an 
allusion  to  tne  great  importance  of  the  conflict  between  Puritan  and  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  Anglican  ideals  of  life  and  government,  in  the 
development  of  the  struggle  for  American  Independence,  see  p.  333  of 
the  same  book. 

t  Cf,  Borgeaud,  "The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old  and  New 
England  "  (Sonnenschein,  1894).  and  Qooch,  "  History  of  English  Demo- 
cratic Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
1898). 
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character  which  protected  the  Puritan  New  Englander  from  the 
worst  results  ot  the  new  infection.  Hence,  many  a  good 
Southerner  would  regretfully  oppose  the  new  "  education "  as 
imtimely  and  as  inappropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  n^roes ;  and 
the  more  brutal,  ignorant  and  selfish  members  of  the  slave- 
holding  class  were  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  influence  the 
State  l^slattires,  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  make  full  use.* 

As  an  example  of  this  brutal  denial  of  the  means  of  education, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  law,  passed  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  1829  :— 

"  If  any  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  colour  or  any  white  peroon  shall 
teach  any  slave,  neRro  or  free  person  of  colour,  to  read  or  vnite  either 
written  or  printed  characters,  the  said  free  person  of  colour  or  slave  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  and  whipping  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court ;  and  if  a 
white  person  so  offend,  he,  she  or  they  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court."t 

But  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  and  of  their  enforce- 
ment, there  was  an  unceasing  eflbrt  made,  by  those  who  felt  it 
their  duty  to  defy  the  law,  to  provide  instruction  for  the  slaves 
and  "  free  persons  of  colour." 

"  In  nearly  all  the  lar^e  cities  of  the  Southern  States,"  writes  Mr.  Booker 
Washington,  "  notably  m  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  there 
were  what  was  styled  'clandestine  schools*  where  such  instruction  was 
given.  Those  who  maintained  them  and  those  who  patronised  them  were 
constantly  watched,  and  often  apprehended  and  *  beaten  with  many  stripes,' 
but  the  good  work  went  on  in  some  sort  until  1860,  when  the  war,  wnicn 
was  to  be  *  the  banning  of  the  end '  of  the  whole  system  of  slavery,  put  a 
stop  to  all  such  enort  for  the  time  being.  There  is  no  more  heroic  chapter 
in  nistory  than  that  which  deals  with  the  persistence  with  which  the  slaves 
and  *  free  persons  of  colour'  in  the  slave  States  sought  and  secured  a 
measure  of  intellectual  and  religious  instruction  :  for  they  were  prohibited 
from  preaching  or  receiving  religious  instruction,  except  by  written  ^permit, 
and  when  at  least  five  '  white  men  of  good  reputation '  were  present  at  such 
gatherings."  } 

Private  schools  for  the  education  of  the  coloured  race  sprang 
up  long  before  the  war  throughout  the  Middle  and  New  Englana 
States,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
But  opimon  in  the  North  was  far  from  being  uniformly  fevour- 
able  to  the  education  of  the  negroes.  So  late  as  1830  no  negro 
might  matriculate  in  any  of  the  colleges  or  other  schooLs  of 
the  Middle  and  New  England  States.  §  In  many  quarters,  the 
fear  was  felt  that  the  provision  of  education  for  negroes  from  a 
distance  would  flood  tne  North  with  a  new  accession  of  coloured 
population.    About  the  year  1833  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  who 

*  The  fear  of  servile  insurrection  had  a  great  influence  on  Southern  policy; 
see  Du  Bois,  op.  cit.  "  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  the  Influence  of  the 
Ha}rtian  Revolution." 

t  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States  "—{Edited  by  Prof. 
Murray  Butler)— vol.  ii.,  p.  902.  See  also  C.  E.  Jones,  "Education  in 
Georgia,**  1889,  p.  140,  also  laws  of  1755  and  1770. 

X  Mr.  Booker  Washin^n's  paper  in  "  Monographs  on  American  Educa- 
tion," quoted  above,  vol.  u.,  pp.  902-903. 

§  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,''  vol.  ii  p.  906. 
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kept  a  "  select  school  for  young  ladies  "  at  Canterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, received  a  youn^  coloured  girl  as  a  pupil.  The  parents  of 
the  white  pupiLa  insisted  on  the  new  comer's  dismissal  But 
Miss  Cran(mir  declined.  The  parents  of  the  white  pupils  with- 
drew their  daughters.  Miss  (Jrandall's  reply  was  to  open  her 
school  *  for  young  ladies  and  little  misses  of  colour.*  Local 
opinion  in  (JauterDury  was  adverse  to  Miss  Jrandall's  experi- 
ment, but  the  schoolmistress  refused  to  be  intimidated.  Con- 
sequently, the  Connecticut  L^islature  passed  in  1883  the 
following  law : — 

"  Whereas  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  literary  ilistitations  in 
this  State  for  the  instruction  of  coloured  persons  belonging  to  other  States 
and  countries,  which  would  tend  to  the  great  increase  of  the  coloured 
population  of  the  State  and  therefore  to  the  injury  of  the  people ;  therefore 

^  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  no  person  shall  set  up  or  establish  in  this  State 
any  school,  academy  or  other  literary  institution  for  the  instruction  or 
education  of  coloured  persons  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  attendiuf^  or  being  taught  or  instructed  in  any  such  school, 
academy  or  institution,  any  coloured  person  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
any  town  in  this  State,  witnout  the  consent  in  writing,  first  obtained,  of  a 
majority  of  the  civil  authority  and  also  the  select  men  of  the  town  in  which 
such  school,  academy  or  institution  is  situated.  .  .  . 

"  And  each  and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  do  any  act  forbidden 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  shall  for  the  first  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  State  a  fine  of  $100,  and  for  the 
second  offence  $200,  and  so  double  for  every  offence  of  which  he  or  she  shall 
be  convicted."  .  .  . 

When  the  law  was  passed,  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  gaoL  Her  friends  bailed  her  out,  and  the  case  was 
tried  three  times  in  the  Lower  Courts  and  then  in  the  Court  of 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  (July,  1834).  The  Court  of  Appeal  re- 
served its  decision,  and  had  not  announced  it  before  tne  repeal 
of  the  law  in  1838.  Such  announcement  was  apparently  un- 
necessary, AS  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834  Miss  Crandall's 
premises  had  been  more  than  once  so  violently  attacked,  that, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  her  friends,  she  gave  up  the  school* 

A  vivid  idea  of  the  intense  longing  felt  by  many  coloured 
people  in  the  days  of  slavery  for  some  chance  of  school  is  con- 
veyed by  a  passage  in  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  autobiography, 
"  tip  from  slavery  "f : — 

^*  1  had  no  schooling  while  I  was  a  slave,  though  I  remember  on  several 
occasions  I  went  as  far  as  the  school-house  door  with  one  of  my  voung 
mistresses  to  carry  her  books.  The  picture  of  several  dozen  boys  ana  girls 
in  the  school-room  engaged  in  study  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  uid  I 
had  the  feeling  that  to  get  into  a  school-house  ana  study  in  that  way  would 
be  about  the  same  as  getting  into  Paradise." 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  system  of  slavery  as  it 
actually  existed  in  the  period  immediately  anterior  to  its 
abolition  necessarily  promoted  either  the  best  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  negroes,  or  still  less  that  it  fostered  intellectual 
culture  among  the  leisured  whites.  It  largely  destroyed  among 
the  white  people  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-help,  without 


*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  904-5.    t  Fisher  Unwin.    1901.    p.  6. 
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which  true  culture,  whether  literary  or  practical,  is  impossible 
Moreover,  though  the  system  imdouotedfy  afforded  opportimity 
for  having  neatness  and  industrial  efficiency  throughout  each 
estate,  that  opportunity  was  far  from  being  alwavs  seized. 
Speaking  of  what  he  himself  saw  while  yet  a  idave,  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  says : — 

**  The  slaves  had  little  personal  interest  in  the  life  of  the  plantation,  and 
their  ignorance  preventea  them  from  learning  how  to  do  things  in  the  most 
improved  and  thorough  manner.  As  a  result  of  the  system,  fences  were 
out  of  repair,  gates  were  hanging;  half  off  the  hinges,  doors  creaked, 
window-panes  were  out,  plastering  nad  fallen  but  was  not  replaced,  weeds 
{n*cw  in  the  yard.  As  a  rule,  there  was  food  for  whites  and  blacks,  but 
mside  the  house  and  on  the  dining-room  table  there  was  wanting  that 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  touch  ^imich  can  make  home  the  most  con- 
venient, comfortable,  and  attractive  place  in  the  world.  Withal  there 
was  a  waste  of  food  and  other  materials,  which  was  sad."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Editorial  notes  of  the  Southern 
Workman  (Hampton  Institute)  for  October,  1901,  it  is  stated 
that:— 

"The  instruction  given  to  slaves  on  large  plantations  before  the  war 
produced  ideal  servants.'' 

And  Mrs  Lauj^home,  in  a  f>aper  on  "  Domestic  Service  in  the 
South,"  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in 
Washington,  April,  1901,  remarked  that : — 

"  To  the  older  matrons  of  the  South,  accustomed  in  youth  to  the  well-trained 
and  faithful  servants  whose  families  had  lived  for  generations  with  genera- 
ations  of  their  owners'  famUiee,  where  the  interests  of  all  seemed  the  same, 
where  there  were  many  ties  binding  on  all.  where  reasonable  discipline  was 
enforced  and  authority  acknowledged,  ana  kindlv  relations  the  rule,  the 
present  status  of  domestics  seems  altogether  intolerable." 

Evidently  there  was  great  variety  of  condition  imder  the  system 
of  slavery.  In  some  households,  it  showed  an  attractive  side. 
In  others,  it  was  a  horrible  eviL 

It  was  a  wise  and  far-seeing  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  served  as  Trustees  of 
the  benquest  left  by  Richard  Humphreys  in  1837,  to  adopt  the 
following  resolution  as  embodymg  the  true  aim  of  n^o 
education : — 

"  We  believe  that  the  most  successf id  method  of  elevating  the  mcnral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  descendants  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  im 
provinf^  their  social  condition,  is  to  extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education,  and  to  instruct  them  in'  the  knowledge  of  some  usef id  trade  or 
business  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood 
by  their  own  industry  ^  and  through  these  means  to  prepare  them  for 
fulfilling  the  various  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life,  with  reputation  and 
fidelity,  as  good  citizens  and  freemen."  t 


♦  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  p.  18. 

t  Quoted  in  **  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  906.  One  of  the  earliest  American  protests  against  the  slave-trade  came 
from  some  Ger  man  Friends  at  Qermantown,  Penn..  in  1688.  In  1764  the 
Friends  made  the  purchase  of  slaves  a  matter  of  discipline.  In  1758  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  decided  to  ** manifest  disunion"  with  any 
professing  Friends  who  should  be  concerned  in  importing,  selling,  or 
purchasing  slaves.    (Da  Bois,  p.  81.) 
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For  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  numbers 
of  persons  m  America  were  secretly  engaged  in  helping  fugitive 
slaves  to  escape  to  places  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Canada, 
where  they  might  live  secure  from  recapture  by  their  former 
owners.  Organised  efforts  were  made  to  found  colonies  of  these 
fugitive  slaves  in  parts  of  Canada.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  the  Irnvm  SettJement  at  Dresden.  The  latter  sprang 
from  a  school  called  the  British  and  American  Institute,  which 
was  founded  in  1842  by  a  convention  of  coloured  persons.  They 
had  been  called  together  to  decide  how  a  sum  of  about  1,500 
dollars  collected  in  England  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  (J.  C.  Fuller^  should  be  spent  They  decided  to  start 
"  a  manual  labour  scnool  where  children  could  be  taught  those 
elements  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  the  occupations  of  a 
grammar-school;  and  where  the  boys  could  be  taught  in  addition 
the  practice  of  some  mechanic  art,  and  the  girls  could  be 
instructed  in  those  domestic  arts  which  are  the  proper  occupation 
and  ornament  of  their  sex."  It  appears  that  this  idea  was 
suggested  to  the  Convention,  possibly  oy  a  Friend.  In  1852  the 
school  was  flourishing  and  had  above  sixty  pupils.  In  1855  it 
was  in  decline,  apparently  through  the  evils  arising  fit)m  a 
divided  management.* 

After  the  war  there  was  a  splendid  outburst  of  philanthropic 
effort  from  the  North,  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  educational 
destitution  of  the  South.  Congress  established  "  a  Bureau  for 
the  relief  of  freedmen  and  refugees."  Within  five  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  this  Bureau  could  report  that,  partly  by 
its  financial  aid  but  much  more  by  help  of  its  guidance  and 
knowledge  of  the  districts,  4,239  schools  nad  been  established, 
9,307  teachers  employed,  and  247,333  pupils  brought  under 
instruction.  In  1868,  the  average  attendance  was  89,396,  but  in 
1870  it  had  risen  to  91,398  or  79*75  per  cent  of  the  totaJ  number 
enrolled.  The  emancipated  slaves  themselves  supported  1,324 
schools,  and  owned  592  school-houses.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau 
had  furnished  654  buildings  for  school  purposes.f  During  the 
five  years  which  it  was  at  work,  the  Bureau  expended  over 
£1,300,000,  the  greater  part  of  this  being  devoted  to  educational 
purposes. 

But  the  earliest  effort  in  the  direction  of  providing  schools  for 
the  new  freedmen  was  that  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion which,  beginning  its  work  at  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton,  and 
Norfolk  before  the  close  of  the  war,  sent  t^eachers  far  and  wide 
through  the  South  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Liberal 
donations  were  made  in  support  of  this  and  other  aj^encies  for 
educational  work  among  the  coloured  people,  by  benevolent 

*  A.  B.  Hart, "  The  Underground  Kailroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom " 
(Macmillan,  1898,  p.  206).  For  an  account  of  the  failure  of  Manual  lAbour 
Schools  in  South  Carolina  1830-1840,  see  Colyer  Merewether  "  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  Southern  Carolina,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Free  School 
System  "  (1889^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Contributions  to  American 
Educational  History,  No.  4),  p.  61. 

+  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  915. 
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persons  throughout  the  Middle  and  Northern  States.  The  fund 
which  had  most  influence  on  education  in  the  Southern  States 
was  the  Peabody  Fimd  of  £400,000,  given  in  1867-9  by  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  for 

"  The  promotion  and  encoumgement  of  intellectual,  moral  or  industrial 
education  of  the  young  of  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern  and 
South- Western  States  of  our  Union."  * 

But  the  most  valuable  gift  of  all  was  the  devotion  of  the 
volunteer  teachers,  whose  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice  made  a 
very  deep  impression  on  the  coloured  as  well  as  on  the  white 
population — 

"  All  over  the  South,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  I  have  found  men  engaged  in 
trade  occupations,  whose  intellect  and  character  were  shaped  for  the  oattle 
of  life  by  the  New  England  pioneers,  who  took  up  the  work  where  their 
soldier  brothers  laid  it  down  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  the  influence  of 
those  teachers  upon  the  character  and  the  home-life  of  the  thousands  who  are 
neither  teaching,  preaching,  nor  engaged  in  professional  or  commercial 
pursuits,  but  are  devoted  to  the  making  of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness 
for  their  husbands  and  children,  in  properly  training  the  future  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  was  one  of  the  most  necesssary  and  far-reaching  that  was 
exercised,  and  the  one  which  to-day  holds  out  the  promise  for  the  best 
results  in  the  years  to  come."  + 

Of  the  eagerness  of  the  coloured  people  to  get  education,  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  gives  a  vivid  picture,  based  on  what  he 
himself  felt  and  saw  at  the  time : — 

"  Few  people  who  were  not  right  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  can  form  any 
exact  idea  oi  the  intense  desire  which  the  people  of  my  race  showed  for  au 
education.  It  was  a  whole  race  trying  to  go  to  school.  Few  were  too 
voung,  and  none  too  old,  to  make  the  attempt  to  learn.  As  fast  as  any 
kind  of  teachers  could  be  secured,  not  only  were  day-schools  filled,  but  night- 
schools  as  well.  The  great  ambition  of  the  older  people  was  to  try  to  learn 
to  read  the  Bible  before  they  died.  With  this  end  in  view,  men  and 
women  who  were  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  old  would  be  found  in  the 
nif^ht-school.  Sunday-schools  were  formed  soon  after  freedom,  but  the 
principal  book  studi^  in  the  Sunday-school  was  the  spelling-book.  Day- 
school,  night-school,  Sunday-school  were  always  crowded,  and  often  many 
had  to  be  turned  away  for  want  of  room."  t 

But,  though  the  moral  earnestness  and  self-denying  enthusiasm 
of  these  volunteer  Northern  teachers  were  beyona  pmise  and 
price,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them,  looking  back  on  their 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  later  experience,  may  have  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  a  rather  different  ideal  of 
"  education  "  been  aimed  at  in  these  early  efforts  to  instruct  the 
newly-freed  coloured  race — 

"  In  the  early  years  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Southern  States,  little 
stress  was  Laid  upon  the  industrial  training  of  the  people.  Mental  and 
moral  and  religious  training  were  considered  the  all-important  thing."  § 

*  Mr.  Peabody,  whose  name  is  revered  in  London  as  in  America,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune  in  Georgetown  and  Baltimore  between  1812  and 
1837.    He  subsequently  settled  in  London. 

+  In  the  SiMthern    Wtn-knian  (Hampton    Institute,   Va.),  Jan.,  181) 
quoted  in  "  Monographs  ou  American  Education,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  916. 

X  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  pp.  29-30. 

§  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  926. 
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The  effect  of  this  is  best  described  by  an  eye-witness,  himself 
a  member  of  the  coloured  race : — 

"  It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  a  people  which  had  spent  genera- 
tions in  slavery,  and,  before  that,  generations  m  the  darkest  neathenism, 
could  at  first  form  anv  proper  conception  of  what  an  education  meant.  In 
every  j)art  of  the  South,  during  the  Keconstruction  period,  schools,  both  day 
and  mght,  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
some  being  as  far  along  in  age  as  sixty  or  seventy  years.  This  ambition  to 
secure  an  education  was  most  praiseworthy  and  encouraging.  The  idea, 
however,  was  too  prevalent  that,  as  soon  as  one  secured  a  little  education, 
in  some  unexplainable  way  he  would  be  free  from  most  of  the  hardships  oi 
the  world,  and,  at  any  rate,  could  live  without  manual  labour.  There  was 
a  further  feeling  that  a  knowledge,  however  little,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  would  make  one  a  very  superior  human  being,  something  border- 
ing almost  on  the  supernatural.  I  remember  well  that  the  first  coloured 
man  whom  I  saw,  who  knew  something  about  foreign  languages,  impressed 
me  at  the  time  as  being  a  man  of  all  others  to  be  envied.  Naturally,  most 
of  our  people  who  received  some  little  education  became  teachers  or  pr^ichers. 
While  among  these  two  classes  there  were  many  caoable,  earnest,  godly  men 
and  women,  still  a  large  proportion  took  up  teacfiing  or  preachmg  as  an 
easy  way  of  making  a  living.  Many  became  teachers  who  could  do  little 
more  than  write  their  names.  I  remember  there  came  into  our  neighbour- 
hood one  of  this  class  who  was  in  search  of  a  school  to  teach,  and  the 
question  arose  while  he  was  there  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  how  he 
would  teach  the  children  concerning  the  subject  He  explained  his  position 
in  the  matter  by  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  teach  that  the  earth  was 
either  flat  or  round,  according  to  the  preference  of  a  majority  of  his  patrons. 
The  ministry  was  the  profession  that  sujSered  most  ...  on  account  of  not 
onlv  ienorant  but,  in  many  cases,  immoral  men,  who  claimed  that  thev  were 
*  called  to  preach  .  In  the  earlier  days  of  freedom  almost  every*  coloured 
man  who  learned  to  read  would  receive  *  a  call  to  preach '  within  a  few  days 
after  he  began  reading.  .  .  .  The  chief  ambition  among  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students  was  to  get  an  education  so  that  they  would  not  nave  to  work 
any  longer  with  their  hands.  A  story  is  told  of  a  coloured  man  in  Alabama 
who,  one  hot  day  in  July,  while  he  was  at  work  in  a  cotton  field,  suddenly 
stopped  and,  looking  toward  the  skies,  said :  '  O  Lawd,  de  cotton  am  so 
graissy.  de  work  am  so  hard,  and  de  sun  am  so  hot  dat  I  b'lieve  dis  darky 
am  called  to  preach*.  ...  In  Washinffton,  in  1878,  the  city  was  crowded 
with  coloured  people,  many  of  whom  nad  recently  come  from  the  South. 
A  large  proportion  had  been  drawn  to  Washington  because  they  felt  they 
could  lead  a  life  of  ease  there.  Others  had  secured  minor  Government 
positions.  ...  I  saw  young  coloured  men,  who  were  not  earning  more  than 
tour  dollars  a  week,  spend  two  dollars  or  more  for  a  buggy  on  Sunday  to 
ride  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in.  in  order  that  they  mi^t  try 
to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  worth  tnousands.  ...  In  Washmgton 
I  saw  girls  whose  mothers  were  earning  their  living  by  laundrying.  .  .  . 
These  girls  entered  the  public  schools,  and  remainea  there  perhaps  six  or 
eight  years.  When  the  public-school  course  was  finished,  they  wanted 
more  costly  dresses,  more  costly  hats  and  shoes.  In  a  word,  while  their 
wants  had  been  increased,  tiieir  ability  to  supply  those  wants  had  not  been 
increased  in  the  same  degree.  On  the  other  nand,  their  six  or  eight  years 
of  book  education  had  weaned  them  away  from  the  occupation  of  their 
mothers.  The  result  of  this  was,  in  too  many  cases,  that  the  girls  went 
to  the  bad.  I  often  thought  how  much  wiser  it  would  have  been  to  g;ive 
these  girls  the  same  amount  of  mental  training — and  I  favour  any  kind 
of  training,  whether  in  the  languages  or  mathematics,  that  gives  strength 
and  culture  to  the  mind — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  most 
thorough  training  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  laundrying  and  other 
kindred  occupations."  t  • 

t  Booker  Washington,    "  Up  from  Slavery,"    1901,   pp.    80-82,    88-91, 
128, 
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Why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  educational  mistake  so 
generally  made  ?  One  simple  reason  was  that  a  great  number 
of  the  teachers,  who  nobly  volunteered  for  this  difficult  task, 
just  taught  what  they  knew  how  to  teach — namely,  subjects 
chiefly  hterary  in  their  character.  To  teach  laundry-work,  or 
cookery,  or  bricklaying,  or  upholstering,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
know  now  to  wash  clothes,  or  cook  q,  dinner,  or  lay  bricks,  or 
stuff*  a  chair.  The  teacher  has  not  only  to  know  how  to  do  the 
thing,  but  also  how  to  break  up  the  process  into  its  successive 
steps,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  each  step,  lucidly,  patiently, 
and  not  only  in  its  proper  order,  but  in  a  way  which  is  rightfy 
adjusted  to  the  mental  development  of  the  learner.  Here  is 
where  the  art  comes  in.  It  is  a  difficult  art.  Some  people,  of 
course,  have  a  marked  aptitude  for  it.  The  best  way  of  learning 
the  art  is  to  live  with  those  who  are  skUfuUy  practising  it. 
Nearly  everybody  needs  long  and  careful  training  before  he  is  com- 
petent to  teach,  m  an  educational  manner,  the  science  and  the 
art  of  a  practical  calling.  Industrial  teachers  cannot  be  extem- 
porised. And  the  industrial  teacher  who  makes  it  his  chief  aim 
to  strengthen,  through  industrial  training,  the  moral  character 
of  the  pupil,  is  not  yet  an  easy  type  of  teacher  to  find. 

But  one  reason  why  these  Northern  educators  confined  them- 
selves as  a  rule  to  an  almost  exclusively  literary  type  of 
instruction,  lay  deeper  stilL  A  great  part  of  our  modem 
elementary  education  sprang  from  the  desire  that  every  one 
should  be  able  to  read  tne  Bible.  Schooling  was  only  one  small 
segment  of  the  much  wider  circle  of  influences  really  denoted 
by  the  word  "  education."  Home  life,  parental  discipUne,  services 
and  sermons  in  church,  the  strong  tradition  of  the  community, 
the  practical  tasks  of  daily  duty  in  door  and  out  of  door — these 
were  an  essential,  and  indeed  the  greater,  part  of  the  "education" 
of  a  child.  But  a  school  is  such  an  interesting  thing  that  it  has 
a  way  of  becoming  too  much  an  end  in  itself.  There  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  forget  that  the  school  depends  on  its  setting 
for  its  real  efficacy,  and  that  we  ought  frequently  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question  whether,  in  our  choice  of  what  shall  be 
done  in  school,  we  are  thinking  enough  of  how  much  is  going  to 
be  done  by  the  home  to  supplement  it.  In  great  cities,  where 
the  home  education  is  deprived  of  many  of  the  valuable 
elements  of  varied  training  which  are  naturally  foimd  in  a 
country  home,  schools  have  often  to  make  it  their  deUberate 
policy  to  do  what  they  can  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  this  neglect 
or  decline  in  home  training.  Such  a  change,  however,  involves 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  training  of  the  teachers  who  are 
to  carry  it  through.  But,  in  this  missionary  effort  to  provide 
schooling  for  the  newly-enfranchised  coloured  people,  a  great 
number  of  the  teachers  set  out  with  a  conventional  iaea  of  what 
"education"  was;  had  never  made  themselves  realise  how 
much,  in  their  New  England  achool'system,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  home  fife  of  the  children  would  do  to  help 
forward  the  work  of  the  school;  and,  having  themselves  been 
professionally  prepared  for  a  certain  kind  of  school-teaching,  did 
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not  think  whether  that  preparation  had  equipped  them  to  give 
the  kind  of  practical  instruction  which  the  coloured  people 
would  specially  need.  Moreover,  there  was  mixed  up  with  the 
whole  of  the  philanthropic  and  revolutionary  movement  in 
elementary  education, — a  movement  from  which  the  New  England 
schools  had  derived  much  of  their  power, — ^a  persistent  tendency 
to  overrate  the  value,  the  dignity,  and  the  necessity  of  book- 
learning.  This  tendency  was  a  survival  from  an  earlier  tradition 
in  education.  It  was  really  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  new 
movement.  Rousseau  was  one  of  the  propnets  of  the  new 
educational  movement,  but  he  was  under  no  illusions  as 
to  the  educational  value  of  book-learning.  Pestalozzi  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem  elementary  education,  but  he 
made  it  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  printed  page,  and  against  a  too  Uterary  conception  of  school- 
work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gertrude's  children  learnt 
their  lessons  along  with,  and  partly  through,  practical  work  at 
home  under  their  mother's  eye.  But,  in  spite  of  this  protest, 
the  literary  tendency  remainea  paramount.  This  was  partly  due 
to  a  reaction  against  the  false  and  narrow  industrialism  of  the 
schools  of  industry ;  partly,  to  the  still  imexhausted  power  of  the 
educational  tradition  of  the  Renaissance  and  th0  Reformation, 
the  latter  being  especially  and  naturally  strong  in  missionary 
education;  partly,  to  the  practical  difficulty  of  there  being 
few  teachers  competent  to  give  any  other  than  a  literary 
education ;  partly,  to  the  fact  that  no  kind  of  "  education '' 
is  so  cheap  as  that  which  is  merely  given  out  of  books ;  partly, 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  educational  movement,  to  a  keen 
desire  that  the  masses  of  the  people  should  have  access 
to  "  knowledge,"  which  would  (it  was  thought)  "  strike  off  from 
their  limbs  the  chains  of  political  servitude,"  the  power  of 
perusing  such  books  as  Tom  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man"  being 
Iiighly  esteemed  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  one  branch  of  the 
educational  movement ;  partly,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  working  men  who  were  keenest  about  educational 
progress  were  themselves  CTeat  readers,  and  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  everybody  else  would  always  want  to  read  as 
much  as  they  did.  Those  philanthropists  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  educational  and  iocial  movements  saw  a  great  deal 
of  workmen  of  this  type,  and  were  apt  to  assume  that,  instead  of 
being  exceptional,  tney  were  representative  of  their  class. 
Mr.  Henry  Wilsoii  has  recently  referred  to  this  error,  with  a 
touch  of  humorous  exaggeration — 

''  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  my  own  father^  and  other  early 
advocates  of  education,  said  it  was  omy  want  of  opportumty  that  prevented 
every  working-man  from  spending  tdl  his  leisure  m  reading  Shelley."  ♦ 

Such  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  misdirection  in  educational 
aim  which  characterised  so  much,  though  happily  not  all,  of  the 
Northern  enthusiasm  for  giving  instruction  to  the  coloured  race. 
Yet  even  where  that  aim  was  most  misdirected  so  far  as  subjects 

*  Thnes,  October  22nd,  190) , 
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oi  instniction  were  concerned,  the  moral  earnestness  and  un- 
selfish devotion  of  the  teachers  were  not  thrown  away.  They 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  situation.  But,  had  it  been  accom- 
panied by  a  well-thought-out  plan  of  industrial  education,  the 
good  done  might  have  been  incalculably  greater.  Some  have 
asked  whether  the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to  have 
made  a  more  comprehensive  eifort  for  the  education  of  the 
coloured  race  before  entrusting  them  with  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  This  point  of  view  is  well  represented  by  Mr.  moker 
Washington : — 

"  Even  as  a  youth,  and  later  in  manhood,  I  had  the  feeling  that  it  was 
cruellv  wronff  m  the  Central  Government,  at  the  beginning  of  our  freedom, 
to  fail  to  maxe  some  provision  for  the  general  education  of  our  people  in 
addition  to  what  the  States  might  do,  so  that  the  people  would  be  the 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  to 
remark  what  might  have  been  done,  and  perhaps  after  all,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances,  those  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  did  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  at  the  time.  Still,  as  I  look  back  now  over  the 
entire  period  of  our  freedom,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  some  plan  could  have  been  put  in  operation  which  would  have 
made  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  education  or  property,  or  both, 
a  test  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  a  way  provided  by  which  this 
test  should  be  made  to  apply  honestly  and  squarely  to  both  the  white  and 
the  black  races.'*  ♦ 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  in  one  school  of  political  philosophy,  which  dated 
from  before  the  French  Revolution,  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
the  groat  psychological  differences  between  different  types  of 
men,  and  to  assume  for  many  practical,  and  even  for  educational, 
purposes  that  one  man  is  pretty  much  on  the  same  level  as 
every  other.  The  whole  weight  of  this  theory  and  of  its  impli- 
cations would  have  been  against  the  enforcement  of  the  ais- 
crimination  involved  in  anv  such  scheme  as  Mr.  Washington 
suggests.  And,  even  had  tne  Federal  Government  undertaken 
the  task  of  providing  education  for  the  coloured  race  on  a  far 
vaster  scale  than  tnat  permitted  by  the  resources  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  wouldT  not  the  education  so  provided  have 
almost  inevitably  been  of  the  conventional  literary  type  ?  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  coloured  population  evinced  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  literary  education,  and  that  this  is, 
to  some  extent,  a  sign  of  the  sort  of  education  which,  for  certain 
purposes  and  under  certain  conditions,  they  need.  One  who  has 
attended  service  in  a  coloured  church  in  the  black  Quarter  of  a 
city  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  can  never  forget  the  pathetic 
force  and  religious  feeling  of  the  preacher's  words,  though  his 
choice  of  them  seemed  to  English  ears  too  lavish  and  bizarre. 
There  is  a  natural  eloquence  and  an  emotional  power  in  many 
of  the  coloured  people  which  craves  for,  and  will  in  the  end 
repay,  the  best  literary  culture.  But  that  culture  must  be 
searching  and  austere,  fitted  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the 
many ;  and,  even  to  the  few  not  given  alone,  but  as  part  of  a 
wider  discipline  which,  while  it  touches  the  heart  and  trains  the 
tongue,  shall  also  exercise  the  bodily  powers,  deepen  the  sense 


*  « 
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of  responsibility,  and  fortify  the  moral  character  by  forming 
good  and  healthy  habits  of  hfe. 

Happily,  among  the  educational  missionaries  from  the  North 
who  came  to  enlighten  the  intellectual  darkness  of  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  there  was  at  least  one  man  who  saw  clearly  what 
the  task  involved,  and  what  kind  of  training  the  coloru'ed  race 
required.  This  was  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  missionary  in  Hawaii,  but  had  been  eaucated  in  the 
United  States.  He  commanded  a  regiment  of  black  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  War.  His  whole  after-life  was  consecrated  to  the  work 
of  building  up  a  new  and  truer  civilisation  in  the  South.  He 
believed  that  one  great  factor  in  that  wocess  must  be  education. 
But  not  education  of  the  mere  "  three  JRV  type."    He  wrote : — 

"  What  the  negro  needs  most,  and  what  he  needs  at  onoe,  is  an  elementary 
and  industrial  education.  The  race  will  succeed  or  fail  as  it  shall  devote 
itself  with  energy  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  or  avoid  tiiose 
pursuits  ;  and  its  teachers  ought  to  be  men  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  hard 
work,  and  acquainted  with  the  ways  that  lead  to  material  success.  Power, 
character,  manhood,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  of  experience  ana 
of  life." 

Again : — 

"  The  negro  is  more  successful  in  gjetting  knowledge  than  in  using  it.  To 
him,  as  to  all,  knowledge  comes  easily,  but  wisdom  slowly.  He  has  more 
ffenius  than  gumption.  Knowledge  is  power  only  as  it  is  digested,  assimi- 
lated.   His  mental  digestion  is  weak." 

Therefore,  in  1868,  he  founded  the  Hampton  Normal  and 

Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia,  for  the  better 

training  of  members  of  the  coloured  race.    He  thus  defined  its 

aim : — 

"  To  train  .  .  .  selected  youths  who  shall  go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their 
people,  first  by  example  by  getting  land  and  homes ;  to  give  them  not  a 
dollar  that  they  can  earn  for  themselves ;  to  teach  respect  for  labour ;  to 
replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands ;  and.  to  these  ends,  to  build 
up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self-support  and  intelligent 
labour,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character." 

Above  all,  the  work  mast  have  a  social  aim.    It  must  seek,  he 

urged,  to  build  up  among  the  coloured  people  a  new  ideal  of 

clean,  healthy,  pure  home-life.    Home-life,  as  the  focus  of  work, 

love  and  duty,  he  regarded  as  "the  point  of   departure  of 

civilisation." 

But  the  new  work  was  not  to  provide  industrial  training 
alone.  It  was  to  be  no  mere  revival  of  the  benevolently 
patronising  idea,  which  had  had  too  large  a  nlace  in  the  plans  of 
those  who,  in  former  generations,  had  startea  schools  of  mdustry 
for  the  labouring  poor.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  to 
provide  the  opposite  evil — the  flashy,  superficial,  bookish  in- 
struction of  the  typo  which  was  only  too  attractive  to  the  coloured 
race.  Nor  yet  again  was  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  skilful 
blend  of  these  two  elements  of  literary  and  industrial  training, 
imparted  merely  with  a  view  to  increased  industrial  productive- 
ness and  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  words)  economic  weU- 
being.  General  Armstronsf's  greatness  lay  in  his  fusing  together 
two  separate  and  apparently  conflicting  iaeals  of  primary  educa- 
tion— the  literary  ideal  and  the  inaustrial  ideal     He  wove 
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together  the  threads  of  two  traditions  into  one  cord.    But  the 

B>wer  through  which  he  did  this  work  was  a  moral   power, 
e  conquered  because  he  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  coloured 
people : — 

"  The  negro  boy,"  writes  one  of  his  race^ "  has  obstacles,  discouragements, 
and  temptations  to  battle  with,  that  are  little  known  to  those  not  situated 
as  he  is.  When  a  white  boy  undertakes  a  task,  it  is  taken  for  gmnted  that 
he  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  people  are  usually  surprised  if  the 
negro  boy  does  not  fail.  In  a  word,  the  negro  youth  starts  out  with  the 
presumption  against  him."* 

General  Armstrong  loved  the  coloured  people.  His  sympathy 
gave  him  insight  into  their  weakness  as  well  as  confidence  in 
their  strength.  He  knew  that  they  needed  discipline,  right 
surroimdings,  an  atmosphere  of  hard  work  for  tne  sake  of 
duty,  training  in  the  bearmg  of  responsibility,  protection  against 
the  temptations  of  a  shallow  sort  of  politics,  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labour,  the  stimulus  of  noble  example,  austere  restraint 
of  the  emotions,  exact  training  in  verbal  expression,  the  morally- 
uplifting  sense  of  being  able  honestly  to  earn  a  good  and 
respectable  living  by  the  practice  of  a  useful  trade ;  but,  above 
all,  leaders  whom  thev  could  love  and  trust  and  admire,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  wnich  comes  from  membership  of  a  great 
institution  devoted  to  other  than  self-regarding  ends : — 

"  It  has  been  my  fortune,"  writes  one  who  has  become  the  most  famous 
of  his  pupils,  **  to  meet  personally  many  of  what  are  called  great  characters 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  never  met 
any  man  who,  in  my  estimation,  was  the  equal  of  General  Armstrong. 
One  might  have  removed  from  Hampton  all  the  buildings,  class-rooms, 
teachers,  and  industries,  and  given  the  men  and  women  there  the  opportunity 
of  coming  into  daily  contact  with  General  Armstrong,  and  that  alone  woula 
have  been  a  liberal  education.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  so  completely  lost 
sight  of  himself.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  had  a  selfish  thought.  Although 
he  fought  against  the  Southern  white  man  in  the  Civil  War,  I  never  heard 
him  utter  a  bitter  word  against  him  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
constantly  seeking  to  find  ways  by  which  he  could  be  of  service  to  the 
Southern  whites.  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  education  which  one  can  get  from  books  and  costly  apparatus  that  is 
equal  to  that  which  can  be  gotten  from  contact  with  great  men  and  women."t 

One  is  reminded  of  the  touching  words  in  which  Dean 
Stanley,  himself  growing  old,  recalled  to  the  Rugby  boys  of  a 
later  generation  the  memory  of  his  great  head-master. 

The  recently-published  •  autobiography  of  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  enables  us  to  form  a  gooa  idea  of  the  eflTect  of 
(Jeneral  Armstrong's  work  on  a  receptive  and  energetic  pupil. 
While  still  a  boy  (he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time), 
the  writer  of  "  up  from  Slavery "  happened  to  overhear,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  mine  where  he  was  working,  two  miners  talking 
about  a  great  school  for  coloured  people  in  Virginia.  The  lad 
crept  closer  to  them,  and  listened  to  a  description  of  the 
Hampton  Institute.  "  Not  even  Heaven,"  he  says,  "  presented 
more  attractions  to  me  than  did  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  about  which  these  men  were  talking.    I 


*  *« 
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resolved  at  once  to  go  to  the  school,  although  I  had  no  idea 
where  it  was,  or  how  many  miles  away,  or  how  I  was  gomg  to 
reach  it.  I  remembered  only  that  I  was  on  fire  constantly  with 
one  ambition,  and  that  was  to  go  to  Hampton.  The  thought 
was  with  me  day  and  night."  But  his  wish  was  not  to  be 
fulfilled  immediately.  There  followed  about  eighteen  months 
of  domestic  service  under  a  very  strict  but  kind-hearted  lady 
from  Vermont.  This  lady  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  veiy 
severe  mistress.  But  Washington  soon  began  to  understand  her. 
"  She  wanted  everything  kept  clean  about  her,  she  wanted  things 
done  promptly  ana  systematically,  and  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
she  wantea  absolute  honesty  and  frankness.  Nothing  must  be 
sloven  or  shipshod ;  every  door,  every  fence,  must  be  m  repair." 
But  when  the  boy's  duty  was  done,  he  was  in  every  way 
encouraged  by  his  mistress  to  get  on  with  his  book-learning. 
This  lady  was,  indeed,  a  benefactress  to  the  lad : — 

**  The  lessons  that  I  learned  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ruffner  were  as  valuable 
to  me  as  any  education  I  have  ever  gotten  anywhere  since.  Even  to  this 
day  I  never  see  bite  of  paj)er  scattered  around  a  house  or  in  the  street  that 
I  ao  not  want  to  pick  them  up  at  once.  I  never  see  a  filthy  yard  that  I 
do  not  want  to  clean  it,  a  naiing  off  of  a  fence  that  I  do  not  want  to  put  it 
on,  an  unpainted  or  un whitewashed  house  that  I  do  not  want  to  paint  or 
whitewash  it." 

In  the  autumn  of  1872,  being  then  about  fourteen,  the  boy 

made  his  way,  with  extreme  difficulty  and  after  suffering  much 

privation  but  always  with  indomitable  persistence,  five  hundred 

miles  to  Hampton.     The  story  of  his  reception  at  "  the  large, 

three-storey  brick  school  building,"  is  very  characteristic  of  tne 

hard  sense  of  those  in  charge  of  the  institution.    The  boy  had 

been  long  without  proper  food,  and  was  travel-stainea   and 

shabby  when  he  presented  himself  to  the  head  teacher,  Miss 

Mackie,  and   begged  for  admission.     His  appearance  produced 

an  unfavourable  impression.     Miss  Mackie  Kept  him  for  some 

hours  in  suspense,  while  she   was  admitting  other  students. 

But  the  lad  lingered  on.     At  last,  Miss  Mackie  said  to  him: 

"The   adjoining   recitation-room   needs    sweeping.      Take   the 

broom  and  sweep  it."    Washington  saw  his  chance.     He  had 

learnt  at  Mrs.  Ruffhor's  what  good  sweeping  meant : — 

'*I  swept  the  recitation -room  three  times.  Then  I  got  a  dusting-cloth 
and  I  dusted  it  four  times.  All  the  woodwork  around  the  walls,  every 
bench,  table  and  desk,  I  went  over  four  times  with  my  dusting-brush. 
Besides,  every  piece  of  furniture  had  been  moved,  and  every  closet  and 
corner  in  the  room  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  When  I  was  through,  I 
reported  to  the  head  teacher.  She  was  a  *  Yankee '  woman  who  knew  just 
where  to  look  for  dirt.  She  went  into  the  room  and  inspected  the  floors 
and  closets ;  then  she  took  her  handkerchief  and  rubbed  it  on  the  wood- 
work about  the  walls,  and  over  the  table  and  benches.  When  she  was 
unable  to  find  one  bit  of  dirt  on  the  floor,  or  a  particle  of  dust  on  any  of 
the  furniture,  she  (luietly  remarked,  *I  guess  you  will  do  to  enter  this 
institution.' " 

Washington  became  janitor,  and  so  was  able  by  his  earnings 

to  work  out  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  his  board : — 

"  The  work  was  hard  and  taxinf^,  but  I  stuck  to  it.  I  had  to  work  late 
into  the  night,  while  at  the  same  time  I  had  to  rise  by  four  in  the  morning 
in  order  to  build  my  fires  and  have  a  little  time  in  which  to  prepare  my 
lessons." 
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The  boy  had  "  grit,"  and  the  head  teacher  knew  and  valued  him 
for  it  :— 

**  Id  all  my  career  at  Hampton,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  out  in  the  world, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Mackie  proved  one  of  my  stron^t  and  most  helpfvd  friends. 
Her  advice  and  encouragement  were  always  helpful  and  strengthening  to 
me  in  the  darkest  hour." 

The  Hampton  Institute  to-day  consists  of  fifty-five  buildini 
on  an  estate  of  185  acres — the  site  of  one  of  the  military  hospital 
in  the  Civil  War.  Opened  in  1868,  with  two  teachers  and  15 
students, it  was  chartered  in  1870  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  but  it  is  not  a  Government  or  Stp,te  school.  It  is  a 
private  corporation,  controlled  by  a  body  of  seventeen  trustees 
representing  different  denominations,  no  one  of  which  has  a 
majority.  The  buildings  include  accommodation  for  the  boarders, 
school  premises,a  library,a  memorial  church,  hospital,  gymnasimn, 
a  well-equipped  trade  school,  a  large  building  for  training  in 
domestic  science  and  in  agriculture,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  and 
various  workshops.  The  trade  department  includes  courses  in 
carpentry,  cabinet-making,  brick-laying,  plastering,  painting, 
wheelwright's  work,  blacksmith's  work,  machine-work,  steam- 
enrineering,  tailoring,  shoe  and  harness  making,  tinsmithing, 
and  printing.  The  printing  office  does  job  work  for  all  the 
district  round,  including  that  for  the  large  hotels  at  Old  Point 
Comfort.  Last  year  the  shoe  department  made  385  pairs  of 
shoes ;  the  macmne  department,  besides  much  other  work,  did 
considerable  jobs  for  the  Hampton  Electric  Power  and  Lighting 
Company ;  the  wood- working  machine  shop  built  and  sold  727 
trucks ;  the  tailoring  department  made  302  uniforms ;  and  the 
brick-laying  department,  besides  laying  450,000  bricks  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  College  building,  buut  a  tall  chimney  at  the 
mill,  and  did  all  brick-laying  and  plastering  repairs  in  the 
Collie  grounds. 

"  Just  as  far  as  possible,"  the  Principal  (Rev.  Dr.  Frissell)  writes  in  his 
annual  report  for  1901.*  "  Hampton  is  made  a  miniature  world,  where  the 
young  people  learn  to  deal  with  problems  similar  to  those  that  thev  will 
meet  later  in  the  outside  world.  In  all  the  trades,  instruction  is  made  the 
prominent  feature,  and  only  so  much  of  productive  industry  is  allowed  as 
will  help  the  students  to  gam  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  trades.'' 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  teaching  handiness  in  repairing,  and  the 
young  men  are  given  an  insight  mto  more  than  one  trade,  so  that 
they  may  be  good  "all-round  men.  For  example,  the  class  which 
had  been  working  for  a  year  at  carpentry,  took  for  half  a  year  one 
half-day  a  week  each  at  brick-laymg,  painting  and  tinsmithing, 
four  hours  a  week  at  wood  turning,  arid  six  hours  a  week  at 
designing  small  houses  and  estimating  the  material  for  them. 

Manual  training  is  taken  throughout  the  school : — 

"  No  boy  graduates  from  Hampton  without  having  worked  in  wood,  iron 
and  sheet  metal,  besides  having  taken  a  course  in  a^culture.  No  girl 
graduates  from  the  school  without  having  received  instruction  in  wood 

*  This  report,  and  other  papers  about  the  Hampton  Institute  and  corres- 
ponding puolications  from  Tuskegee,  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Litotry,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 
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work,  enabling  her  to  mend  and  make  simple  furniture,  or  without  havins 
been  taueht  to  cook  and  serve  a  meal,  ana  to  make  her  own  dresses  ana 
underclothing.     She  is  also  given  a  fair  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life." 

Last  year  454  pupils  received  instruction  in  agriculture  at  the 
Hampton  Institute.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  dairying,  gardening, 
and  tne  care  of  poultry  and  other  stock.  Mr.  Washington  says 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  learned  a  valuable  lesson  at 
Hampton  "  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  best  breeds  of  live 
stock  and  fowls."  There  is  a  small  ferm  of  four  acres  with  a  bam 
and  silo,  managed  by  a  student,  to  show  how  a  femily  can  be  sup- 
ported on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The  agricultural  students  maae 
fast  year  3,500  pounds  of  Dutter,  and  there  are  on  the  &rm  of  the 
Institute  32  horses,  256  (H)ws  and  575  fowls,  all  looked  after  by 
students. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  teaching  domestic  arts  and 
science  to  tne  girl  students.  The  sewing  aepartment  is  one  ot 
the  most  popular  in  the  Institute.  Thorough  instruction  is  given 
to  the  girl  boarders  in  the  care  of  their  rooms,  clothes,  and  persons. 
Throughout  the  whole  work  of  the  school,  one  dominant  aim  is 
to  raise  the  ideals  of  home-life  among  the  coloured  people.  All 
over  the  South,  new  standards  of  home  cleanUness,  order  and 
thrift  are  being  carried  by  the  old  Hampton  students.  The  latter, 
whether  as  teachers  or  workmen,  can  actually  show  their  own 
people  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

But  intellectual  culture  through  books  and  regular  "  lessons  " 

is  far  from  being  neglected.    The  schoors  industries  are  taken  as 

starting  points  tor  instruction  on  the  subject  of  natural  materials, 

processes,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  are  thus  led,  through  a  wide  and 

practical  study  of  geography,  to  realise  the  historical  development 

of  the  activities  of  man : — 

"In  our  study  of  language,"  the  Principal  writes  in  his  report  for  1901, 
"  we  are  teaching  our  students  to  do  something,  then  to  talk  and  write 
about  it,  and  finally  to  read  about  it.  In  the  regular  course,  no  books  are 
used  for  the  first  three  months  except  for  reference.  In  the  laboratories  the 
young  people  make  experiments  in  order  to  learn  about  water,  air,  the  soil, 
and  plants.  These  are  followed  by  conversations  and  written  exercises 
upon  what  they  have  seen  and  done.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  of  Uie 
same  practical  character.  Each  student  keeps  a  cash-book,  showing  what 
the  scnool  owes  him  for  work,  what  he  owes  tne  school  for  IxMkrd,  etc  Each 
montii  the  student  has  an  account  rendered  him  by  the  treasurer's  office. 
These  two  statements  should  agree ;  if  they  do  not,  means  are  taken  to 
discover  on  which  side  the  error  is.  Articles  are  manufactured  by  students, 
and  the  cost  in  material,  time,  etc.,  is  computed.  Surveying  operations  are 
carried  on.  Bills  and  memoranda  concerning  transactions  on  the  farm,  in 
the  workshops,  and  in  the  kitchens,  are  sent  in  for  the  classes  to  put  into 
proper  shape.    Figures  are  made  to  live." 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  is  given  to  the  pupils,  and  "  the 
folklore  songs  are  cherished."  Every  student  learns  to  draw. 
The  yoimg  men  are  under  military  discipline,  and  wear  uniform, 
but  arms  are  not  allowed. 

The  Institute  is  organised  into  six  departments — academic, 
normal  training,  business,  trades,  agriculture,  and  domestic 
science.  There  are  both  day  and  mght  classes,  and  also  a 
''post-graduate "  department,  and  a  summer  school  There  is 
abo  an    elementary  day  school,  with   kindergarten,  for    400 
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coloured  children  from  the  neighbourhood.  This  serves  as  a 
practising  school  for  the  students  who  are  learning  to  be  teachers. 
For  the  academic  department  last  year,  half  of  those  who  made 
formal  application  for  admission  were  refused,  and  more  than 
twenty  more  were  rejected  at  the  entrance  examination.  This 
has  produced  greatly  improved  material.  The  academic  course 
extends  over  three  vears.  There  is  an  entrance  examination, 
and  appUcants  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age.  Hie 
following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruction :  — 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

r  Farm  Drainage.               ^ 

f  Plant  life,  8oil»  and 
\         insect  life. 

} 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

Agricultural 
Science  {Contintiecl). 

Insects  &  plant  diseases. 

.  Manures. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

( Nursing  and  Hygiene 
\     (for  girls). 

Hygiene. 

Geography. 

Mathematics. 

Greogn^hy. 

Arithmetic. 

English  Composition. 

Arithmetic 

English  Composition. 

Literature  and  History 

English  Grammar. 

Literature  %nd  History. 

Civics. 

Literature  and  History. 

Bible  Study. 

Vocal  Music. 

Bible  Stndy. 

Vocal  Music. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  Mosic. 

Drawing. 

Gymnastics. 

Drawing. 

Gynmastics. 

Manual  Training. 

Penmanship. 

Manual  Training. 

Gymnastics. 

Manual  Training. 

The  course  in  Manual  Training,  referred  to  in  the  above  table, 
is  made  up  as  follows : — 


• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

First  Year. 

Bench  Work,  100  hours. 

• 

Slojd. 
Sewing. 

Second  Year. 

Wood  Turning,  100  hours. 
Tinsmithing,  100  hours. 

Sewing. 

Cooking  (including 
laying  of  table  and 
waiting). 

Third  Year. 

Forging,  100  hounB. 

Sewing. 

Cutting  skirts  and 
waists. 

Dressmaking. 
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The  details  of  the  "  normal  training  course  "  need  not  be  given. 
It  extends  over  two  years.  The  special  agricultural  course  is 
intended  for  students  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  be  agricul- 
tural teachers  and  superintendents.  It  lasts  for  three  years. 
There  is  also  a  business  course  on  ordinary  lines.  An  interesting 
feature  is  a  technical  and  practical  course  in  the  useful  applica- 
tions of  electricity.  This  mcludes  wiring  for  electric  bells,  light, 
etc.;  construction  and  management  of  telephones,  dynamos 
motors,  etc. ;  management  of  small  electric  plants ;  telegraphy ; 
electro-typinjj  and  electro-plating;  construction  and  rejMtu:  ol 
electrical  devices  in  general  use.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  "  to 
prepare  handy  workers  in  electricity." 

The  trade  courses  are  twelve  in  number.  The  student  can 
learn  a  trade  by  logical  and  systematic  steps  from  beginning  to 
end.  Theoretical  training  is  given,  but  dueregard  is  also  paid 
to  commercial  work.  The  productive  industries  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  open  to  the  students  of  the  trade-school,  and  every  trade 
school  student  is  expected  to  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in  them. 
In  the  study  of  each  trade  the  following  lines  are  followed: — (1) 
actual  work  at  the  bench;  (2)  instruction  in  the  kinds  and 
prices  of  materials  used ;  (3)  mechanical  drawing,  so  £Ei.r  as 
possible  bearine;  on  the  trade ;  (4)  drill  in  competitive  labour. 
Every  trade-school  student  is  required  to  devote  nine  hours  a 
day  to  his  trade  and  two  hours  to  general  education  in  the  night 
school.  For  admission  to  the  trade-school  a  student  must  be 
not  less  than  16  years  of  age,  and  able  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  to  the  academic  department. 

Last  year  the  number  of  students  who  were  given  instruction 
in  trades  was  as  follows : — 


Blacksmithing 

26 

Machinists'  trade  • 

-    13 

Wheelwrighting 

15 

Bricklaying  • 

-      6 

Carpentry 

38 

Uamess-making    • 

5 

Tailoring 

20 

Shoe-making 

9 

Painting 

10 

Upholstering 

11 

Tinsmithing  • 

1 

Printing 

1 

Steam  fitting 

5 

This  number  is  suialler  than  in  the  preceding  year  owing  to 
more  stringent  rules  as  to  admission,  especially  to  the  printing 
office  (which  regularly  employs  seven  graduates  and  ex-students) 
and  the  machme-shop. 

The  department  of  productive  industries  includes  the  wheel- 
wright's and  blacksmith's  shop,  the  tin  shop,  tailoring  department, 
shoe  shop,  harness  shop,  painting  shop,  machine  shop,  brick- 
laying and  plastering  department,  industrial  works  (including 
saw  mill  and  timber  yard,  planing  mill,  carpenter's  shop),  repair 
shop,  normal  school  press,  engineering  department,  farm,  sewing 
ana  furnishing  department,  nousehold  and  housework  depart- 
ment {i,e.  forms  of  domestic  employment  in  the  institution 
itself). 
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All  the  practical  work  about  the  school  buildings  and  estate 
is  done  by  the  students — 

"  The  industries  are  carried  on  as  business  enterprises  and  are  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  a  year  in  the  trade  school.  They  afford  the 
opportunity  of  leammg  how  productive  industries  are  managed,  of  making 
practical  application  of  the  principles  learned  in  the  trade-school,  and 
incidentally  of  earning  wages.  They  also  furnish  some  opportunity  for 
skilled  labour  to  young  men  working  for  credit  in  order  to  enter  the  day- 
or  trade-school.'^ 

The  idea  is  that  a  student  should  be  enabled  partly  to  pay 
his  way  through  his  course  at  the  institute.     All  new  students 

ey  an  entrance  fee  of  £2.  Tuition  is  free  to  deserving  students, 
►ard  (includiag  laundry,  fire  and  lights,  medical  attendance,  and 
a  limited  quantity  of  drugs,  but  not  dentistry)  is  £2  a  month. 
Books  on  an  average  cost  £3  16s.  a  year.  As  a  rule,  the  student 
pays  for  his  board  partly  in  cash,  partly  in  labour.  The  students 
are  in  three  categories : — 

(1)  Work  Stvdents. 

(2)  Trade  Students. 

(3)  Day-achool  Students. 

(1)  Work  Students  are  students  who  cannot  pay  for  their 
board  in  cash,  but  are  admitted  to  the  work-department  of  thd 
night  schooL  "  If  they  are  able-bodied  and  good  workers,  they 
may  be  able,  by  working  all  day  and  attending  evening  classes 
for  a  year,  not  only  to  earn  tneir  board  for  that  year  but  to 
accumulate  a  balance  with  which  to  pay  part  of  their  board 
after  they  enter  the  day  or  trade  school." 

(2)  Tixide  Students  are  those  who  attend  the  night  school 
in  the  trade-department.  "They  receive  instruction  in  their 
trades  five  dajs  in  each  week,  and  are  allowed  wages  for  part 
of  their  work  m  the  trade-school.  In  addition,  they  are  allowed 
one  day  in  each  week,  if  necessary,  when  they  may  earn  part  of 
their  board  by  unskilled  labour." 

(3)  Day-school  Students  are  students  in  the  academic  and 
post-graduate  departments  who  "  attend  school  four  or  five  days 
each  week,  and  work  for  a  part  of  their  board  on  the  remaining 
one  or  two  days." 

In  all  cases,  the  rate  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  real 
value  of  the  work  done.  Unsatisfactory  labour  is  not  accepted. 
The  school  does  not  guarantee  that  each  student  shall  earn  a 
fixed  sum.  Able-bodied,  good  workers  can  earn  as  much  as  £1 
a  month  by  working  one  or  two  days  in  each  week. 

The  session  extends  from  October  to  June,  and  covers 
thirty-six  weeks  with  a  short  recess  at  Christmas.  Day- 
school  students  are  not  expected  to  spend  their  summer 
vacation  of  three  months  at  the  Institute,  but  to  get  work 
elsewhera  Night-school  students  remain  on  the  pounds 
throughout  the  year,  but  have  no  class-room  work  dunng^  th^ 
summer  months. 

In  1901,  there  were  about  80  ofiicers  and  teacher^  attached 
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to  the  Institute,  and  (including  the  Indian  students,  but  ex- 
cluding the  children  in  the  elementary -day-school)  643  students, 
divided  as  follows : — 


GiBLS. 

Boys. 

Coloured  -    - 

-  210 

Coloured  -    - 

-  311 

Indian  -    -    - 

-    54 

Indian  -    -    - 

-    66 

White - 

-      1 

White  -    -    - 

-      2 

265  378 

One  special  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  prepare  academic, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  teachers  for  the  Negro  and  Indian 
races.  "Much  stress  is  laid  upon  land-buying,  home-life,  and 
agricultural  pursuits.'*  The  Institute  has  sent  out  1,100  students 
wno  have  completed  the  course  of  the  Institute,  and  5,000  who 
have  received  mdustrial  training  but  have  not  completed  the 
fiill  course.  Of  the  former,  60  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  teaching. 
Of  the  students,  who  have  been  taught  trad^,  about  70  per 
cent,  are  either  workii^  at  them  or  teaching  them. 

The  Hampton  Institute  needs  to  raise  £16,000  a  year  by 
voluntary  contributions  to  meet  current  expenses.  This  annual 
charge  has  regularly  to  be  met,  as  the  grants  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  (for  the  Indian  students)  from  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  income  from  endowments  do  not  cover 
the  annual  expenditure. 

The  influence  of  Hampton  is  spreading  all  over  the  South. 
**At  the  present  time."  it  has  been  saia  by  a  well-informed 
observer,  "  there  is  almost  no  Southern  State  that  is  not  putting 
forth  efforts  in  the  direction  of  securing  industrial  education  for 
its  white  boys  or  girls,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
history  of  these  efforts  back  to  General  Armstrong."  Much 
good  has  also  been  done  by  the  Slater  Fund,  which  is  used 
almost  exclusively  at  the  present  time  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  traming  for  coloured  people.  The  fund,  which  was 
created  by  Mr.  J:  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1882, 
amounts  to  £200,000.  Among  the  most  notewortJbiy  centres  of 
industrial  education  may  be  named  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  of 
which  more  is  said  below,  the  Manassas  Industrial  School,  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  St.  Paul's  at  Lawrenceville,  Virginia, 
Mount  Meigs  Institute  at  Waugh,  Alabama,  Denmark  Industrial 
School,  S.C.,  etc. 

The  most  famous  outOTowth  from  Hampton  is  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  at  Tuskegee.  Its  president  is  Mr.  Booker 
Washington,  to  whose  undaimted  perseverance  a-nd  redourc^ 
aided  by  the  liberality  of  many  friends,  the  successful  develop- 
ment 01  the  Institute  is  due.  Mr.  Washington  tells  us  in  his 
autobiography  what  were  the  chief  lessons  that  he  learnt 
as  a  student  under  General  Armstrong  at  HamptckL  They 
were  (1)  deep  reverence  for  the  General  himself — "the  rarest, 
strongest  and  most  beautiful  character  that  it  has  eV^  been 
my  privil^e   to  meet ; "    (2)  from  the  unselfishness  of    the 
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teachers,  the  lesson  that  "  those  are  happiest  who  do  the  most 
for  others ; "  (3)  an  imleammg  of  a  &lse  notion  of  culture  and 
of  the  employment  of  life. 

**  Before  going  there,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  the  then  rather  prevalent  idea 
ainonff  our  people  that  to  secure  an  education  meant  to  have  a  good,  easy 
time,  free  from  all  necessity  for  manual  labour.  At  Hampton.  1  not  only 
learned  that  it  was  not  a  disgrace  to  labour,  but  learned  to  love  labour, 
not  alone  for  its  financial  value  but  for  labour's  own  sake,  and  for  the 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  the  ability  to  do  something  which 
the  world  wants,  brings."  ♦ 

In  his  work  at  Tuskegee  Mr.  Washington  has  overcome 
immense  difficulties.  The  Institution  b^n  in  1881  in  a 
dilapidated  shanty,  which  was  in  such  poor  repair  that,  when 
it  rained,  a  student  held  an  umbrella  over  the  master's  head 
while  he  hoard  the  lessons.  It  now  (1901)  consists  of  fifty 
buildinj?s  on  an  estate  of  2,500  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  25,000 
acres  of  land  with  minerals  granted  by  the  Federal  Congress  in 
1899  as  an  endowment.  Two  residents  in  Tuskegee  first  moved 
to  get  the  school,  and  wrote  to  General  Armstrong  to  recommend 
them  a  principal  for  it.  When  Mr.  Washington  arrived  and 
developed  his  plans  for  industrial  training,  these  two  residents 
heartily  supported  it,  and  have  done  so  ever  since.  One,  Mr. 
Campbell,  is  a  white  man  and  an  ex-slaveholder;  the  other, 
Mr. « Adams,  is  an  ex-slave.  The  latter  mastered  three  trades 
while  in  slavery,  and  to  this  fact  Mr.  Washington  attributes 
much  of  Mr.  Aaams'  imusual  power  of  mind : — 

'*  If  one  ffoes  to-day  into  any  Southern  town  and  asks  for  the  leading  and 
most  reliaole  coloured  man  in  the  community,  I  believe  that  in  five  cases 
out  of  ten  he  will  be  directed  to  a  negro  who  learned  a  trade  during  the 
days  of  slavery."  t 

One  fundamental  idea  of  Mr.  Washington's  work  has  been 
stated  by  him  as  follows : — 

'*I  feel  that  agriculture  should  be  made  in  a  very  large  degree  the  basis 
for  our  work ;  that  the  salvation  of  my  race  will  lar^ly  rest  upon  its  ability 
and  willingness  to  secure  and  cultivate  properly  tne  soil.  .  .  .  My  feeling 
grows  stronger  each  year  that^  perhaps  in  the  heat  of  passion  growing  out 
of  racial  and  sectional  prejudices,  we  have  not  always  given  the  Southern 
pef»ple  due  credit  for  tne  immense  amount  of  help  rendered  to  the  negro 
dunng  the  period  that  he  was  a  slave.  The  negro  as  a  slave  was  started  on 
the  foundation  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  household  arts.  While  I  would 
by  no  means  limitnis  present  education  to  these,  I  do  believe  we  shall  find 
it  helpful  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  in  our  methods  of  education,  to 
give  great  attention  to  these  fundamental  occupations.  In  proportion  as 
one  owns  the  soil  and  has  the  mastery  of  these  fundamental  occupations,  in 
the  same  proportion  does  he  lay  the  foundation  for  the  highest  and  most 
complete  aevelopment  of  himself  and  childrefa."  I 

City  life,  with  its  narrow  specialisation,  its  remotene&«  from 

Nature,  and  its 

"  Unrest  which  men  miscall  delight," 

is  beginninff  to  impair  the  true  culture  and  many-sided  experience 

which  usea  to  be  imparted  by  healthy  home-life  under  less 

•  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  pp.  73-74, 66  and  58.    f  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  p.  121 . 

1 "  Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,"  1901,  p.  8. 
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artifidial  conditions.  All  oVer  the  world  there  are  signs  that  the 
mischief  is  recognised  and  the  danger  discerned.  But  few  such 
determined  efforts  to  cope  with  the  diflSculty  have  been  made  as 
at  E[ampton  and  Tusk^^. 

Mr.  Washington  has  built  up  the  Institution  at  Tuskegee  from 
the  very  foundation.  He  has  received  much  help  from  the 
coloured  people.  One  old  woman,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age 
came  in,  leamng  on  her  stick,  and  said : — 

**  Mr.  Washin^n,  God  knows  I  spent  de  bes*  days  of  my  life  in  slavery. 
God  knows  Fs  i^orant  and  poor.  I  knows  what  you  is  tryin'  to  do.  I 
knows  you  is  tryin'  to  make  better  men  and  better  women  for  de  coloured 
race.  I  ain't  got  no  money,  but  I  wants  you  to  take  dese  six  egm  what  I's 
been  savin'  up,  an'  I  want^  you  to  put  dese  six  eggs  into  de  edaication  of 
dese  boys  andf  gals."  ♦ 

Everything  at  the  Institution  at  Tuskegee  has  grown  up  in 
natural  order  as  the  needs  of  the  commumty  have  shown  them- 
selves. Its  first  animal  was  an  old  blind  horse  given  bv  a  white 
man  in  Tutikegee.  Now  it  has  800  head  of  live  stocL  From 
the  very  beginning  the  students  have  erected  their  own  buildings. 
Only  four  of  the  numerous  buildings  of  the  sdiool  have  not  been 
put  up  by  the  students  themselves.  They  have  learned  (after 
three  failures)  to  make  bricks,  and  now  carry  on  an  important 
brick-making  industry.  The  white  population  roimd  Tuskt^ee 
respect  the  coloured  students  more  and  more,  as  the  latter 
evince  so  much  practical  capacity.  The  students  build  all  the 
waggons  and  carts  wanted  on  the  estate,  and  sell  others  to  the 
puDlic. 

But  this  practical  work  was  not  carried  through  without  pro- 
test, at  first,  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  theur  parents  : — 

*'  Quite  a  number  of  letters  came  from  parents  protesting  against  their 
children  engaging  in  labour  while  they  were  in  the  school.  Other  parents 
came  to  the  school  to  protest  in  person.  Most  of  the  men  students  brought 
a  written  or  verbal  request  from  their  parents  to  the  effect  that  they  wanted 
their  children  taught  nothing  but  books.  The  more  books,  the  larger  they 
were,  and  the  longer  the  titles  printed  upon  them,  the  better  pleased  the 
students  and  their  parents  seemed  to  be."  t 

But  Mr.  Washington  refused  to  abandon  his  principles  or  to 
modiiy  his  practice.  As  a  result,  there  were  last  year  1,253 
students  in  attendance  at  the  Institute.  About  one-third  were 
young  women.  The  avenge  age  was  18J.  None  were  admitted 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  umess  they  had  had  some  general 
education.  There  is  also  an  elementary  school  which  serves  as 
a  practising  school  for  the  normal-training  department  The 
statf  of  teacners,  industrial  instructors,  clerks,  etc.,  numbers  109. 
The  annual  maintenance  of  the  Institute  costs  £20,000.  The 
State  of  Alabama  makes  a  small  annual  grant  of  £900.  The 
total  cost  of  educating  each  individual  student  is  remarkably 

♦  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  p.  132. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  155.  In  an  address  to  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Charleston.  S.C.,  in  July,  1900,  Dr.  Frissell,  President  of  the  Hampton 
Institute,  spoke  of  the  coloured  people  as  practising  a  sort  of  **  idolatry  of 
books,** 
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small — ^being  about  £15  per  annum.    During  the  year  1900-1901 
the  students  contributed  by  their  labour  the  sum  of  £13,458. 

The  industrial  teaching  at  Tuskegee  rests  on  three  principles : — 
(1)  that  each  student  shall  be  fitted  to  meet  actual  conditions  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  part  of  the  South  where  he  lives,  t.«.,  shall 
be  able  to  do  what  people  want  to  have  done ;  (2)  that  every 
student  who  leaves  the  school  shall  be  able  to  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  others,  being  both  skilful,  intelligent,  and  trust- 
worthy ;  and  (3)  that  every  student  shall  feel  that  labour  is  a 
thing  to  be  honoured,  not  escaped  from. 

In  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  ''  coloured  children 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  white  children  in  all  public 
school  benefits;  the  separate  school  system  has  broken  down 
entirely  in  the  New  England  States,  and  is  ^dually  breaking 
down  m  the  Middle  States,  New  Jersey  and  rennsylvania  being 
the  only  States  in  the  latter  group  which  still  cling  to  the 
pi  inciple ;  and  in  many  of  the  public  schools  of  both  groups  of 
States  n^o  teachers  are  employed,  and  stand  upon  tne  same 
footing  as  white  teachers."* 

In  the  sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  estimated  number  of  coloured  children  of  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  1899-1901  was  2,991,100,  or  32*88  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  all  children  between  those  ages  in  the  same 
States.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  coloured  schools 
(common  schools  and  public  high  schools)  was  1,539,507,  or 
51*46  of  the  total  number  of  coloured  children  of  school  age. 
The  percentage  of  wirolment  of  white  children  was  68*28.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  coloured  schools  was  6217  per 
cent  of  the  enrolment;  that  in  the  white  schools,  65  per  cent 
Hie  expenditure  on  coloured  schools  for  1899-1900  was 
estimated  at  about  £1,423,760,  as  compared  with  about 
£5,695,054  spent  on  the  common  schools  for  white  children.!  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  outlay  per  coloured  child 
in  a  common  school  was  about  18s.  5d.,  as  compared  with  an 
average  outlay  of  about  24s.  7d.  per  white  child.  Of  all  coloured 
pupils  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  only  1  in  100  was  engaged 
m  secondary  or  higher  woit. 

A  writer  in  the  Southern  Workman  (the  organ  of  the 
Hampton  Institute)  for  October,  1901,  states  that  the  average 
lenetn  of  the  rural  school  term  in  the  South  is  only  twelve 
weeks  j>er  annum.  It  is  urged  that  "  a  nine  months'  term  is  a 
necessity.''  To  the  same  number  Dr.  DuBois,  Professor  of 
Economics  in  Atlanta  Universitv,  contributes  a  well- illustrated 
article  on  the  homes  of  the  coloured  population  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  South.  In  the  course  of  that  article  he  states 
that: — 

'^The  black  schools  of  the  South  are  in  a  shameful  condition,  and  for  a 
decade  have  been  growing  steadily  worse.  We  need  schools  and  teachers 
for  them — persons  trained  as  teachers." 

♦  "  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  1900,  vol.  jL,  p.  906. 

t  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  1899-1900,  vol.  i 
p.  67. 
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For  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  economic  and  political  bearings 
of  the  NefiTo  question,  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  on 
"  N^ro  Eaucation  in  the  South,"  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.*  One  of  his  conclusions,  however,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper : — 

"The  school  training  of  the  neffro  people  should  be  primarily,  ...  a 
moral  training,  ^ven  bv  those  to  whom  morals  mean  more  than  woros.  .  .  . 
Their  moral  training  should  be  supplemented  by  the  three  R's,  and  such 
simple  training  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts  as  all  will  need.  The 
negro  race  is  essentially  a  race  of  peasant  farmers  and  labourers,  and  their 
education  should  first  be  directed  to  improving  them  as  such.'' 

Writing  in  the  Outlook  (Auffust  3rd,  1901),  Dr.  Alderman  thus 
remarks  on  education  in  the  South : — 

"It  might  as  well  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  25.000,000  dollars 
spent  on  the  negroes  by  Northern  philanthropv  has  been  literally  wasted, 
and  much  of  Uie  100,000^000  dollars  spent  on  them  by  the  South  has  been 
likewise  wasted,  but  this  waste  is  almost  as  much  the  fault  of  those  who 
spent  it  as  it  is  of  the  negroes  who  received  it.  The  attempt  to  put  the 
negro  in  possession  of  the  traditional  culture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was 
an  absura  piece  of  American  haste.  Putting  behind  us,  then,  the  era  of 
wrong  idealfi  of  education,  of  sentimentalism  and  of  mudi  solemn  non- 
sense, let  us  go  forward  another  step.  The  negro  must  be  educated 
.  .  .  Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskegee  Institute  ought  to  be  continually 
strengthened  as  the  great  training-grounds  and  experiment  stations  for.Uie 
education  of  the  negro  race." 

The  important  ouestion  of  the  training  of  negro  teachers  was 
discussed  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Frissell,  President  of  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  held  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  July,  1900.  He  especially  emphasised  the 
need  (1)  for  conquering  race-prejudice  as  fer  as  possible ;  (2)  for 
the  creation  of  the  work  habit ;  (3)  for  a  deepenmg  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility ;  (4)  for  cultivation  of  the  power  of  initiation 
and  self-help ;  (5)  for  ^ving  a  predominantly  practical  rather 
than  a  predominantly  literary  education ;  and  (6)  for  laying  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and  refinement 
in  the  homes  of  the  coloured  people. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  there  occurred  the  following 
interesting  passage : — "  The  rural  schools  of  the  South,  as  indeed 
of  our  whole  country,  have  been  entirely  given  up  to  the  literary 
side  of  education.  The  results  have  been  disastrous.  Both  boys 
and  girls  have  left  school  feeling  that  it  was  degrading  to  work 
with  their  hands,  and  yet  they  were  unable  to  find  work  of  a 
diiferent  sort.  The  word  "  education  "  has  become  associated  in 
their  minds  with  an  entirely  different  life  from  that  which  they 
have  been  living.  Any  training  which  makes  a  man  or  woman 
dissatisfied  with  the  occupations  which  are  open  to  them  is  of 
doubtful  good.  Many  Southern  men,  seeing  these  results,  have 
concluded  that  all  education  of  the  blacks  is  a  failure.  The  mis- 
take was  not  in  giving  them  education,  but  in  giving  them  the 
wrong  sort  of  ecmcation.  Where  teachers  have  been  sent  out 
from  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  not  only  has  the  migra- 

*  Educational  Review,  March,  1901. 
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tioii  to  the  cities  been  stopped,  but  crime  Has  decreased  and 
citizenship  has  improved.  There  came  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
not  many  miles  from  Charleston,  two  refined,  educated  women, 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  uplift  of  the  blacks.  They 
found  the  people  superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  and  stiU 
practising  many  of  their  Afirican  rites.  They  could  not  count 
their  fingers,  dia  not  know  how  to  open  a  booK,  had  never  been 
away  from  the  island,  and  knew  of  no  city  but  Charleston.  The 
huts  of  two  rooms  had  the  earth  for  a  floor.  In  them  lived  as 
many  of  these  d^raded  bein^  as  could  be  crowded  together, 
and  morality  was,  of  course,  well-nigh  unknown.  A  normal  and 
industrial  school  was  started  on  the  island,  and  young  coloured 
men  and  women  went  out  from  it  into  the  public  schools  which 
were  started  there.  These  teachers  had  oeen  trained  to  give 
instruction  in  agriculture,  sewing,  and  the  care  of  the  home,  as 
well  as  in  books.  They  interested  the  people  in  buyini?  land 
and  securing  homes,  thirty  years  nassS^V  Age'ntPeman. 
who  had  known  these  negroes  before  this  school  was  established, 
in  revisiting  the  island,  said  the  people  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  race.  *  Contented^  and  prosperous,  the  negro 
farmers,  well-clothed,  well-fed,  lived  in  neat,  white  cottages  in 
the  middle  of  their  own  well-tilled  fields,  where  com,  potatoes, 
and  cotton  flourished.'  The'  merchants  on  the  island  found  the 
average  bad  debt  small,  and  two  constables  sufficed  for  six 
thousand  negroes.  In  the  year  1893  dreadful  floods  took  from 
these  people  nearly  everything  that  they  possessed,  but  in  spite 
of  this  terrible  calamity,  followed  by  years  of  drought  and  low- 

Ericed  cotton,  the  island  presents  to-day  a  colony  of  patient, 
ard-workinj^  people  that  are  a  monument  to  what  teachers 
properly  tramed  for  their  work  can  accomplish.  Though  there 
are  between  six  and  seven  thousand  blacks  and  only  thirty 
whites,  crime  is  unknown,  and  the  fear  of  it  never  enters  the 
minds  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  whites,  who  live  together 
in  the  greatest  harmony.  The  story  of  the  coloured  people  of 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  not  an  isolated  one.  There  are  many 
schools  in  the  South  that  can  show  like  results  of  the  practical 
training  of  teachers  of  the  coloured  race."  * 

The  work  which  is  going  forward  in  the  industrial  and  am- 
cultural  training  schools  for  the  coloured  race  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  great  significance.  Lessons  can  be  learned  from 
it  which  are  of  value  for  those  engaged  in  education  in  parts  of 
the  British  Empire ;  for  example,  in  West  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  there  are  large  black  populations.  But  the  subject 
suggests  reflections  upon  the  education  given  to  white  people 
as  well  as  to  negroes.  Are  there  not  considerable  numbers  of 
white  people,  and  those  by  no  means  only  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  would  derive  more  advantage  from  a  course  oi  education  in 
which  practical  training  played  a  considerable  f  though  of  course 
not  the  only)  part,  than  ttom  one  which  is  almost  exclusively 

*  Report,  p.  484. 
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literal^  or  theoreticid  in  its  character  ?  As  the  effects  of  modem 
city  hfe  become  more  apparent,  it  is  not  mdikely  that  this 
(question  will  grow  in  urgency  and  importance.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  nnding  an  answer  to  it  may  derive  usefcd  hints 
from  the  work  of  institutions  like  those  at  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee. 

11  E.  Sadler 
November,  1901. 
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The  Function  of  Education  in  Democratic  Society.* 

An  Address  Deuvered  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on 
October  2,  1897.  (From  the  "Outlook.") 

What  the  function  of  education  shall  be  in  a  democracy  will 
depend  on  what  is  meant  by  democratic  education. 

Too  many  of  us  think  of  education  for  the  people  as  if  it  meant 
onlv  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Now,  reading,  writing, 
arid  simple  ciphering  are  merely  the  tools  by  the  diligent  use  of 
which  a  rational  education  is  to  be  obtained  through  years  of 
well-directed  labor.  They  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  means 
to  the  great  end  of  enjoying  a  rational  existence.  Under  any 
civiUzea  form  of  government,  these  arts  ought  to  be  acquired  by 
every  'child  by  the  time  it  is  nine  years  of  age.  Competent 
teachers,  or  properly  conducted  schools,  now  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  simultaneously,  so  that  the  child  writes 
every  word  it  reads,  and,  of  course,  in  writing  spells  the  word. 
Ear,  eye,  and  hand  thus  work  together  from  the  beginning  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  As  to  ciphering, 
most  educational  experts  have  become  convinced  that  the  amount 
of  arithmetic  which  an  educated  person  who  is  not  some  sort  of 
computer  needs  to  make  use  oi  is  but  small,  and  that  real 
education  should  not  be  delayed  or  impaired  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  a  skill  in  ciphering  which  will  be  of  littje  use*either  to 
tl^e  child  or  to  the  adult.  Keading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  then, 
are  not  the  goal  of  popular  education. 

The  goal  m  all  education,  democratic  or  other,  is  always  reced-. 
ing  betore  the  advancing  contestant,  as  the  top  of  a  mountain 
seems  to  retreat  before  the  climber,  remoter  and  nigher  summits 
appearing  successively  as  each  appttrent  summit  is  reached. 
Nevertheless,  the  goal  of  the  moment  in  education  is  always  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  training  of  some  permanent 
capacity  for  productiveness  pr  enjoyment,  and  the  dovelopmerit 
of  character.  Democratic  education  bt^ing  a  very  new  ^thmg  in 
the  world,  its  attainable  objects  are  not  yet  fully  perceived. 
Plato  taught  that  the  laborious  classes  in  a  modem  common- 
wealth needed  no,  education  whatever.  That  seems  an 
extraordinary  opinion  for  a  great  philosopher  to  hold;  but,  while 
we  wonder  at  it,  let  u^  recall  that  only  one  generation  ago  in 

*  This  e88ay  is  re]>rinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  anther  from 
Educational  Reform,  Kssays  and  Addresses,  by  (Charles  William  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard  Upiversity.  New  York  :  The  Century  (^o. 
189a 
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some  of  our  Southern  States  it  was  a  crime  to  teach  a  member 
of  the  laborious  class  to  read.  In  feudal  society  education  was 
the  privilege  of  some  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  was  one 
source  of  the  power  of  these  two  small  classes.  Universal 
education  in  Germany  dates  only  from  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  and 
its  object  has  been  to  make  intelligent  soldiers  and  subjects, 
rather  than  happy  freemen.  In  England  the  system  of  public 
instruction  is  but  twenty-seven  years  old.  Moreover,  the 
fundamental  object  of  democratic  education — to  lift,  the  whole 
population  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence,  conduct,  and 
happiness — has  not  yet  been  perfectly  apprenended  even  in  the 
United  States.  Too  many  of  our  jK^ople  think  of  popular 
education  as  if  it  were  only  a  protection  against  dangerous 
superstitions,  or  a  measure  of  police,  or  a  means  of  increasing  the 
national  productiveness  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Our  generation 
may,  therefore,  be  excused  if  it  has  but  an  incomplete  vision  of 
the  goal  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

I  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  main  elements  of  instruction 
and  discipline  in  a  democratic  school.  As  soon  as  the  easy  use  of 
what  I  have  called  the  tools  of  education  is  acquired,  and  even 
while  this  familiarity  is  being  gained,  the  capacities  for  produc- 
tiveness and  enjoyment  should  begin  to  be  trained  through  the 
progressive  acquisition  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  external 
world.  The  democratic  school  should  begin  early — in  the  very 
first  grades — the  study  of  nature;  and  all  its  teachers  should, 
therefore,  be  capable  of  teaching  the  elements  of  physical 
geography,  meteorology,  botany,  and  zoology,  the  whole  lorming 
in  the  child's  mind  one  harmonious  sketch  of  its  complex 
environment.  This  is  a  function  of  the  primary-school  teacher 
which  our  fathers  never  thought  of,  but  which  every  passing 
year  brings  out  more  and  more  clearly  as  a  prime  function  of 
every  instructor  of  little  children.  Somewhat  later  in  the  child's 
progress  toward  maturity  the  great  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
physics  will  find  place  in  its  course  of  systematic  training.  From 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  according  to  the  quality  and 
capacity  of  the  chud,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  the  science 
of  form,  should  find  a  place  among  the  school  studies,  and  some 
share  of  the  child's  attention  that  great  subject  should  claim  for 
six  or  seven  successive  years.  The  process  of  making 
acquaintance  with  external  nature  through  the  elements  of  these 
various  sciences  should  be  interesting  and  enjoyable  for  every 
child.  It  should  not  be  painful,  but  delightful ;  and  throughout 
the  process  the  child's  skill  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  should  be  steadily  developed. 

There  is  another  part  of  every  child's  environment  with  which 
he  should  early  begm  to  make  acquaintance,  namely,  the  human 
part.  The  story  of  the  human  race  should  be  gradually  conveyed 
to  the  child's  mind  from  the  time  he  begins  to  read  with 
pleasure.  This  story  should  be  conveyed  quite  as  much  through 
oiography  as  through  history ;  and  with  the  descriptions  of  fects 
and  real  events  should  be  entwined  charming  and  uplifting 
products  of  the  imagination,    I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that 
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the  wholly  desirable  imaginative  literature  for  children  remains, 
in  large  measure,  to  be  written.  The  mythologies,  Old  Testament 
stories,  fairy  tales,  and  historical  romances  on  which  we  aie 
accustomed  to  feed  the  childish  mind  contain  a  great  deal  that 
is  perverse,  barbarous,  or  trivial ;  and  to  this  infiltration  into 
children's  minds,  generation  after  generation,  of  immoral,  cruel, 
or  foolish  ideas,  is  probably  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  slow 
ethical  progress  of  the  race.  The  common  justification  of  our 
practice  is  that  children  do  not  apprehend  the  evil  in  the  mental 
pictures  with  which  we  so  rashly  supply  them.  But  what  should 
we  think  of  a  mother  who  gave  her  cnild  dirty  milk  or  porridge, 
on  the  theory  that  the  child  would  not  assimilate  tne  dirt  ? 
Should  we  be  less  careful  of  mental  and  moral  food-materials  ? 
It  is,  however,  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible  to  try  to  feed  the 
minds  of  children  only  upon  fiu5ts  of  observation  or  record.  The 
inmiense  product  of  the  imagination  in  art  and  literature  is  a 
concrete  met  with  which  every  educated  human  being  should  be 
made  somewhat  familiar,  such  products  being  a  very  real  part  of 
every  individual's  actual  environment. 

Into  the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  children  there 
enters  as  an  important  part  theur  contribution  to  the  daily  labor 
of  the  household  and  the  farm,  or,  at  least,  of  the  household.  It 
is  one  of  the  serious  consequences  of  the  rapid  concentration  of 
population  into  cities  and  large  towns,  and  of  the  minute  division 
of  labor  which  characterizes  modem  industries,  that  this  whole- 
some part  of  education  is  less  easily  secured  than  it  used  to  be 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  population  was  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Organized  education  must,  therefore,  supply  in 
urban  communities  a  good  part  of  the  manual  and  moral  training 
which  the  cooperation  of  children  in  the  work  of  £ither  and 
mother  affords  in  agricultural  communities.  Hence  the  great 
importance  in  any  urban  population  of  facilities  for  traming 
children  to  accurate  hand- wort,  and  for  teaching  them  patience, 
forethought,  and  good  judgment  in  productive  labor. 

Lastly,  the  school  snomd  teach  every  child,  by  precept,  by 
example,  and  by  every  illustration  its  reading  can  supply,  that 
the  supreme  attainment  for  any  individual  is  vigor  and  loveUness 
of  character.     Industry,  persistence,  veracity  m  word  and  act, 

fentleness,  and  disinterestedness  should  be  made  to  thrive  and 
lossom  during  school  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  who  bring 
these  virtues  from  their  homes  well  started,  and  should  be 
planted  and  tended  in  the  less  fortunate  children.  Furthermore, 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  that  what  is  virtue  in  one  human 
being  is  virtue  in  any  group  of  human  beings,  large  or  small — a 
village,  a  city  or  a  nation ;  tnat  the  ethical  pnnciples  which  should 
govern  an  empire  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  should 
govern  an  individual;  and  that  selfishness,  greed,  falseness, 
DrutaUty,  and  ferocity  are  as  hateful  and  degrading  in  a 
multitude  as  they  are  m  a  single  savage. 

The  education  thus  outlined  is  what  I  think  should  be  meant 
by  democratic  education.  It  exists  to-day  only  among  the  most 
intelligent  people,  or  in  places  singularly  fortunate  in  r^ard  to 
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the  organization  of  their  schools ;  but  though  it  be  the  somewhat 
distant  ideal  of  democratic  education,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unattainable  ideal.  It  is  the  reasonable  aim  of  the  public  school 
in  a  thoughtful  and  ambitious  democracy.  It,  of  course,  demands 
a  kind  of  teacher  much  above  the  elementary-school  teacher  ol 
the  present  day,  and  it  also  requires  a  larger  expenditure  upon  the 
public  school  than  is  at  all  customary  as  yet  in  this  country, 
feut  that  better  kind  of  teacher  and  that  larger  expenditure  are 
imperatively  called  for,  if  democratic  institutions  are  to  prosper, 
ana  to  promote  continuously  the  real  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  standard  of  education  should  not  be  set  at  the  now 
attamed  or  the  now  attainable.  It  is  the  privil^e  of  public 
education  to  press  toward  a  mark  remote. 

From  the  total  training  during  childhood  there  should  result 
in  the  child  a  taste  for  interesting  and  improving  reading,  which 
should  direct  and  inspire  its  subsequent  intellectual  life.  That 
schooling  which  results  in  this  taste  for  good  reading,  however 
unsystematic  or  eccentric  the  schooling  may  have  xyo&a,  has 
achieved  a  main  end  of  elementary  education ;  and  that  schooling 
which  does  not  result  in  implanting  this  permanent  taste  has 
failed.  Guided  and  animated  by  this  impulse  to  acquire  know- 
ledge and  exercise  his  imagination  through  reading,  the 
individual  will  continue  to  eaucate  himself  all  through  life. 
Without  that  deep-rooted  impulsion  he  will  soon  cease  to  draw 
on  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  new  resources  of 
the  present,  and,  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  live  in  a  mental 
atmosphere  which  is  always  growing  thinner  and  emptier.  Do  we 
notall  Know  many  people  who  seem  to  live  in  a  mental  vacuum — 
to  whom,  indeed,  we  havegreat  diflSculty  in  attributing  immortaUty, 
because  they  apparently  have  so  little  life  except  that  of  the 
body  ?  Fifteen  minutes  a  day  of  good  reading  would  have  given 
any  one  of  this  multitude  a  really  numan  life.  The  uplifting  of 
the  democratic  masses  depends  on  this  implanting  at  school  of 
the  taste  for  good  reading. 

Another  important  mnction  of  the  public  school  in  a 
democtacy  is  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  gift  or 
capacity  of  each  individual  child.  This  discovery  should  bo  made 
at  the  earliest  practicable  age,  and,  once  made,  should  always 
influence,  and  sometimes  determine,  the  education  of  tne 
individual.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society  to  make  the  most  of 
every  useful  gift  or  fitculty  which  any  member  may  fortunately 

Eossess ;  and  it  it  is  one  or  the  main  advantages  of  fluent  and  mo- 
ile  democratic  society  that  it  is  more  likely  than  any  other  society 
to  secure  the  fruition  of  individual  capacities.  To  make  the  most 
of  any  individuars  peculiar  power,  it  is  important  to  discaver  it 
early,  and  then  train  it  continuously  and  assiduously.  It  L 
wonderful  what  apparently  small  personal  gifts  may  become  the 
means  of  conspicuous  service  or  achievement,  if  only  they  get 
discovered,  trained,  and  applied.  A  quick  eye  for  shades  of  color 
enables  a  blacksmith  to  earn  double  wages  in  sharpening  drills 
for  quarry  men.  A  delicate  sense  of  touch  makes  the  fortune  of  a 
wool-buyer.     An  extraordinarily  perceptive  forefinger  gives  a 
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suigeon  the  advantage  over  all  his  ooxnpetitors.  A  fijie  Yoice, 
with  good  elocution  and  a  strong  memoiy  for  faces  and  ^rlia- 
mentarjr  rules,  may  give  strikmg  political  success  to  a  man 
otherwise  not  remarkable.  In  the  ideal  democratic  school  no 
two  children  would  follow  the  same  course  of  study  or  have  the 
same  tasks,  except  that  they  would  all  need  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
elementary  tools  of  education — reading,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
The  difterent children  wouldhardlyhaveany identical  needs.  There 
might  be  a  minimum  standard  oi  attainment  in  every  branch  of 
study,  but  no  maximum.  The  perception  or  discovery  of  the 
individual  gift  or  capacity  would  often  be  efiected  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  but  more  generally  in  the  secondary ;  and  the  making 
of  these  discoveries  should  be  held  one  of  the  most  important 

J  arts  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  vague  desire  for  equality  in  a 
emocracy  has  worked  great  mischief  in  democratic  schools. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  equality  of  gifts,  or  powers,  or  faculties, 
among  either  children  or  adults.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the 
utmost  diversity ;  and  education  and  all  the  experience  of  life 
increase  these  diversities,  because  school,  and  the  earning  of  a 
UveUhood,  and  the  reaction  of  the  individual  upon  his  surround- 
ings, all  tend  strongly  to  magnify  innate  diversities.  The 
pretended  democratic  school  with  an  inflexible  programme  is 
fighting  not  only  against  nature,  but  against  the  interests  of 
democratic  society.  Flexibility  of  programme  should  begin  in 
the  elementary  school,  years  before  the  period  of  secondary 
education  is  reached.  There  should  be  some  choice  of  subjects 
of  study  by  ten  years  of  age,  and  much  variety  by  fifteen  years 
of  a^e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  programmes  of  elementary  as  well 
as  of  secondary  schools  should  represent  fairly  the  chief  divisions 
of  knowledge,  namely,  language  and  Uterature,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  mstory,  besides  drawing,  manual  work,  and 
music.  If  school  programmes  fail  to  represent  the  main  varieties 
of  intellectual  activity,  they  will  not  afford  the  means  of 
discovering  the  individual  gifts  and  tendencies  of  the  pupils. 

As  an  outcome  of  successful  democratic  education,  certain 
habits  of  thought  should  be  well  established  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  children  before  any  of  them  are  obliged  to  leave  school  in 
order  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family.  In  some  small  field 
each  child  should  acquire  a  capacity  for  exact  observation,  and 
as  a  natural  result  of  this  acquirement  it  should  come  to  admire 
and  respect  exact  observation  in  all  fields.  Again,  in  some 
small  tield  it  should  acquire  the  capacity  for  exact 
description,  and  a  respect  for  exact  description  in  all  fields. 
And,  lastly,  it  should  attain,  within  the  Umited  range 
of  its  experience  and  observation,  the  power  to  draw 
a  justly  limited  inference  from  observed  facts.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  power  of  just  inference  is  an  admirable  one,  which 
many  adults  never  attain  as  the  combined  result  of  their 
education  in  childhood  and  their  experience  in  after  life.  Yet 
democratic  institutions  will  not  be  safe  until  a  great  majority  of 
the  population  can  be  trusted  not  ov\y  to  observe  accurately  itnd 
state  precisely  the  results  of  observation,  but  also  to  draw  just 
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inferences  from* those  results.  The  masses  of  the  people  will 
always  be  liable  to  dangerous  delusions  so  long  as  their  schools 
fail  to  teach  the  difference  between  a  true  cause  and  an  event 
preceding  or  accompanying  a  supposed  effect.  Thus,  a  year  ago 
our  nation  came  to  the  very  brink  of  a  terrible  disaster  because 
millions  of  our  people  thought  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  during 
the  past  twenty  years  was  tne  cause  of  the  fall  in  price  of  many 
other  American  products ;  whereas  the  prime  cause  of  the  general 
fall  of  prices,  including  the  price  of  silver,  was  the  immense 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Civil  War  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  ot  mechanical  power — ^an  operating 
cause  which,  in  the  near  future,  is  going;  to  produce  much  more 
striking  effects  than  it  has  yet  producecL 

Any  one  who  has  attained  to  the  capacity  for  exact  observation 
and  exact  description,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  draw  a  correct 
inference  from  well-determined  premises,  will  naturally  acquire  a 
respect  for  these  powers  when  exhibited  by  others  in  fields 
unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  any  one  who  has  learned  how  hard 
it  is  to  determine  a  fact,  to  state  it  accurately,  and  to  draw  fi*om 
it  the  justly  limited  inference,  will  be  sure  that  he  himself  cannot 
do  these  thmgs,  except  in  a  very  limited  field.  He  will  know  that 
his  own  personal  activity  must  be  limited  to  a  few  subjects,  if  his 
capacity  is  to  be  really  excellent  in  any.  He  will  be  sure  that 
the  too  common  belief  that  a  Yankee  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing is  a  mischievous  delusion.  Having,  as  the  result  of  ms 
education,  some  vision  of  the  great  range  of  knowledge  and 
capacity  needed  in  the  business  of  the  world,  he  will  respect  the 
trained  capacities  which  he  sees  developed  in  great  diversity  in 
other  people.  In  short,  he  will  come  to  respect  and  confide  in 
the  expert  in  every  field  of  human  activity.  Confidence  in 
experts,  and  willingness  to  employ  them  and  abide  by  their 
decisions,  are  among  the  best  signs  of  intelligence  in  an  educated 
individual  or  an  educated  community ;  and  in  any  democracy 
which  is  to^  thrive,  this  respect  and  confidence  must  be  felt 
strongly  by  the  majority  of  the  population.  In  the  conduct  of 
private  and  corporation  business  in  the  United  States  the 
employment  of  experts  is  well  recognised  as  the  only  rational  and 
successful  method.  No  one  would  think  of  building  a  bridge  or 
a  dam,  or  setting  up  a  power-station  or  a  cotton-mill,  without 
relying  absolutely  upon  the  advice  of  intelligent  experts.  The 
democracy  must  learn,  in  governmental  affairs,  whether 
municipal.  State,  or  national,  to  employ  experts  and  abide  by 
their  decisions.  Such  complicated  subjects  as  taxation,  finance, 
and  public  works  cannot  be  wisely  managed  by  popular 
assemblies  or  their  committees,  or  by  executive  officers  who 
have  no  special  acquaintance  with  these  most  diflScult  subjects. 
American  experience  during  the  last  twenty  years  demonstrates 
that  popular  assemblies  have  become  absolutely  incapable  of 
dealing  wisely  with  any  of  these  great  subjects.  A  legislatiu*e  or 
a  Congress  can  indicate  by  legislation  the  object  it  wishes  to 
attain;  but  to  devise  the  means  of  attaining  that  object  in 
taxation,  currency,  finance,  or  public  works,  and  to  expend  the 
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money  appropriated  by  the  constituted  authorities  for  the 
object,  must  ho  functions  of  experts.  L^islators  and  executives 
are  changed  so  frequently,  under  the  American  system  of  local 
representation,  that  few  gain  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called 
experience  in  legislation  or  administration ;  while  the  few  who 
serve  lon^  terms  are  apt  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  routine  work 
of  carrying  on  the  government  and  managing  the  party 
interests,  that  they  nave  no  time  either  for  thorough 
research  or  for  invention.  Under  present  conditions,  neither 
expert  knowledge  nor  intellectual  leade^hip  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them.  Democracies  will  not  be  safe  until  the  population 
has  learned  that  governmental  ailairs  must  be  conductecl  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  successful  private  and  corporate 
business  is  conducted;  and  therefore  it  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  democratic  education  so  to  train  the  minds 
of  the  children,  that  when  they  become  adult  they  shall  have 
within  their  own  experience  the  grounds  of  respect  for  the 
attainments  of  experts  in  every  branch  of  governmental, 
industrial,  and  social  activity,  and  of  confidence  in  their  advice. 

The  next  function  of  education  in  a  democracy  should  be  the 
firm  planting  in  every  child's  mind  of  certain  great  truths  which 
he  at  the  foundation  of  the  democratic  social  theory.  The  first 
of  these  truths  is  the  intimate  dependence  of  each  human 
individual  on  a  multitude  of  other  individuals,  not  in  infancy 
alone,  but  at  every  moment  of  life — a  dependence  which  increases 
with  civilization  and  with  the  development  of  urban  life.  This 
sense  of  mutual  dependence  among  multitudes  of  human  beings 
can  be  brought  home  to  children  during  school  life  so  clearly  and 
strongly  that  they  will  never  lose  it.  By  merely  teaching 
children  whence  come  their  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  means  of 
getting  Ught  and  heat,  and  how  these  materials  are  supplied 
through  the  labors  of  many  individuals  of  many  races  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  the  school  may  illustrate  and  enforce  this 
doctrine  of  intricate  interdependence,  which  really  underlies 
modem  democracy — a  doctrine  never  more  clearly  expressed  than 
in  these  two  Christian  sentences :  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself," 
and  "We  are  every  one  members  one  of  another."  The 
dependence  of  every  family,  and  indeed  every  person,  on  the 
haoitual  fidelity  of  mechanics,  purveyors,  railroad  servants,  cooks, 
and  nurses  can  easily  be  brought  home  to  children.  Another  mode 
of  implanting  this  sentiment  is  to  trace  in  history  the  obligations 
of  the  present  generation  to  many  former  generations.  These 
obligations  can  oe  easily  pointed  out  in  things  material,  such  as 
highways,  waterworks,  fences,  houses,  and  bams,  and,  in  New 
England  at  least,  the  stone  walls  and  piles  of  stone  gathered 
from  the  arable  fields  by  the  patient  labour  of  predecessors  on 
the  family  farm.  But  it  may  also  be  exhibited  to  the  pupils  of 
secondary  schools,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  the  pupiLs  of 
elementary  schools,  in  the  burdens  and  sufferings  which  former 
generations  have  borne  for  the  establishment  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  speech,  and  of  toleration  in  religion,  and  for  the 
development  of  the  institutions  of  public  justice.      Of  course 
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history  is  full  of  example^  of  the  violation  of  this  ftmdamental 
democratic  doctrine  of  mutual  help.  Indeed,  history,  as 
commonly  written,  consists  chiefly  in  the  stoiy  of  hideous 
violations  of  this  principle,  such  as  wars  and  oppressions,  and  the 
selfish  struo^les  of  class  a^inst  class,  church  against  church,  and 
nation  agamst  nation.  But  these  violations,  with  the  awful 
sufferings  that  follow  from  them,  may  be  made  to  point  and 
emphasize  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  doctrine ;  and  unless  the 
teaching  of  history^  in  our  public  schools  does  thi&,  it  were-  better 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  taught  at  all. 

Democratic  education  should  also  inculcate  on  every  child  the 
essential  unity  of  a  democratic  eommimity,  in  spite  of  the  endl^s 
diversities  oi  function,  capacity,  and  a(^ievement  among  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  community.  This  is  a  doctrii>e 
kindred  with  that  just  mentioned,,  but  not  identical.  It  is  a 
doctrine  essential  to  diffused  democratic  contentment  and  self- 
respect,  but  materially  different  from  the  ordinary  conception  of 
equality  of  condition  as  a  result  of  democracy;  for  unity  is 
attainable,  while  equality  of  condition  is  unnatural  and 
unattainable.  The  freedom  and  social  mobiUt^  which 
characterize  the  democratic  state  permit,  and  indeed  bnng  about, 
striking  inequahties  of  condition ;  and  if  the  siuface  of  democJutic 
society  should  be  leveled  off  any  day,  inequahties  would  reappear 
on  the  morrow,  unless  individual  freedom  and  social  nuA>ility 
should  be  destroyed.  The  children  of  a  democratic  society 
should,  therefore,  be  taught  at  school,  with  the  utmost  sKplicit- 
ness,  and  with  vivid  illustrations,  that  inequahties  of  condition 
are  a  necessary  result  of  freedom;  but  that  through  all 
inequalities  should  flow  the  constant  sense  of  essential  unity  in 
aim  and  spirit.  This  unity  in  freedom  is  the  social  goal  of 
democracy,  the  supreme  good  of  all  ranks  of  society,  of  the 
highest  no  less  than  of  the  lowest. 

Another  ethical  principle  which  a  democracy  should  teach  to 
all  its  children  is  the  famiUar  Christian  doctrine  that  service 
rendered  to  others  is  the  surest  source  of  one's  own  satisfaction 
and  happiness.  This  doctrine  is  a  tap-root  of  private  happiness 
among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  but  in  a  democracy  it  is 
important  to  pubUc  happiness  and  well-being.  In  a  democracy 
the  public  functionary  is  not  a  master,  but  a  trusted  servant. 
By  excellence  of  service  he  earns  not  only  a  pecuniary 
consideration,  but  also  respect  and  gratitude.  This  statement 
appKesjust  as  well  to  a  letter-carrier,  a  fireman,  or  a  village 
selectman,  as  it  does  to  a  high-school  teacher,  a  judge,  or  a 
governor.  Democracy  applies  literally  the  precept,  "  If  any  man 
would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'*^  The 
quahty  of  this  faithful  service  and  its  rewards  should  be  careftilly 
taught  in  school  to  all  children  of  a  democracy.  The  childr^i 
should  learn  that  the  desire  to  be  of  great  pubuc  service  is  the 
highest  of  all  ambitions ;  and  they  should  be  shown  in  biogra{)hy 
and  in  history  how  the  men  and  women  who,  as  martjrrs,  teachers, 
"inventors,  legislators,  and  judges,  have  rendered  great  servioe, 
have  thereby  won  enduring  gratitude  and  honor. 
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Since  it  is  a  fundamental  olnect  of  a  democracy  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  tne  masses  of  the  population,  the 
democratic  school  should  explicitly  teach  children  to  see  and  utilize 
the  means  of  happiness  which  lie  about  them  in  the  beauties  and 
splendors  of  nature.  The  school  should  be  a  vehicle  of  daily 
enjojTnent,  and  the  teacher  should  be  to  the  child  a  minister  of 
joy.  Democratic  society  has  already  learned  how  to  provide 
Itself — at  least,  in  the  more  intelHeent  communities — witn  open 

f  rounds  in  cities,  and  parks  in  suourbs,  and  has  in  these  wavs 
egun  to  provide  directly  for  the  wholesome  pleasures  of  the 
population.  It  should  be  a  recognized  function  of  the  democratic 
school  to  teach  the  children  and  their  parents  how  to  utilize  all 
accessible  means  of  innocent  enjoyment. 

Finally,  the  democratic  school  must  teach  its  children  what 
the  democratic  nobility  is.  The  well-trained  child  will  read  in 
history  and  poetry  about  patricians,  nobles,  aristocrats,  prmces, 
kings,  and  emperors,  some  of  them  truly  noble,  but  many  vile ; 
and  he  will  also  read  with  admiring  sympwithy  of  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  which  through  all  the  centuries  have  been  felt  by 
generous  men  and  women  of  humbler  condition  toward  those  of 
higher.  He  will  see  what  inamense  virtues  these  personal 
loyalties  have  developed,  even  when  the  obiects  of  loyalty  have 
been  unworthy ;  and  he  will  ask  himself,  "What  are  to  be  the 
corresponding- virtues  in  a  democracy  ? "  The  answer  is,  Fidelity 
to  all  forms  of  duty  which  demand  courage,  self-denial,  and  zeal, 
and  loyal  devotion  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  freedom,  serviceable- 
ness,  unity,  toleration,  pubUc  justice,  and  public  joy  fulness.  The 
children  should  learn  that  the  democratic  nobility  exists,  and 
must  exist  if  democracy  is  to  produce  the  highest  types  of 
character ;  but  that  it  will  consist  only  of  men  and  women  ol 
noble  character,  produced  under  democratic  conditions  by  the 
combined  influences  of  fine  inherited  quaUties,  careful  education, 
and  rich  experience.  They  should  learn  to  admire  and  respect 
persons  of  this  c|uaUty,  and  to  support  them,  on  occasion,  in 
preference  to  the  ignoble.  They  should  learn  that  mere  wealth 
iias  no  passport  to  the  democratic  nobility,  and  that  membership 
in  it  can  be  transmitted  to  children  only  through  the  transmission 
of  the  sound  mental  and  moral  auaUties  which  are  its  sole 
warrant.  This  membership  should  be  the  rightful  ambition  of 
parents  for  their  children,  and  of  children  for  their  future 
selves.  Every  person  of  the  true  quality,  no  matter  what  his 
station  or  vocation,  is  admitted  of  right  to  this  simple  democratic 
nobility,  which  home,  church,  and  scnool  unite  in  recruiting ;  and 
there  are,  consequently,  more  real  nobles  under  the  democratic 
fonn  of  government  tnan  under  any  other. 

Charles  Wiluam  Euot. 
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Bible  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 

States* 


extkact  prom  the  report  op  president  op  chicago  woman*s 

Educational  Union,  1896-7. 

I. — Report  concerning  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  Elizabeth  B.  Cook,  President  Chicago 
Womb's  Educational  Union. 

(1)  Origin  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  Detailed  report,  by  States,  of  the  present  practice  relative  to  Bible 

reading  in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  Tabulated  summary  of  statements  made  by  school  superintendents. 

In  May,  1896,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union  requested  its 
president  to  prepare  a  statistical  and  historical  report  concerning  Bible 
reading  in  the  puolic  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  compliance  with  the 
request,  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  45  State  superintendents  of 
schools,  all  of  which,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  answered.  Two  forms 
of  blanks  were  sent  to  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  one 
containing  the  following  questions,  the  other  two  less  : — 

Are  portions  of  the  Bible  read  regularly  in  all  the  schools  of  your  city  ? 

If  not,  is  the  Bible  read  in  part  of  them  ? 

If  read,  for  how  many  years  has  this  been  the  custom  ? 

If  not,  was  it  formerly  read  there  ? 

For  how  many  years  ? 

Is  there  a  rule  of  your  board  on  this  matter 

Although  many  of  these  blanks  reached  the  superintendents  after  their 
schools  were  closed  for  the  summer,  and  many  school  officers  had  no 
accurate  data  upon  the  subject,  replies  were  received  in  response  to  these 
inquiries  from  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  earnest  and  cordial  spirit 
pervading  these  returns  was  noticeable. 

Dividing  the  United  States  for  convenience  into  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic,  the  South  and  North  Central,  and  the  Western  portions, 
their  attitude  toward  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  is  found  to  be  as 
follows : — 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Maine. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson.  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Augusta,  Me. 
reports  in  general  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  opening  exercise  in  most 
of  the  common  schools  of  this  State  consists  of  readmg  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture by  the  teacher  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils. 

"This  custom  is  so  general  that  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
collect  any  statistics  upon  this  matter  in  this  State." 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edacalion 
1897-98.— Washington,  1899. 
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Reports  from  superintendents  and  school  officers  from  nine  of  the  16 
counties  in  Maine,  received  since  June  17, 1896,  state  that  there  is  Bible 
reading  in  every  school.    In  the  tenth,  teachers  read  or  not,  as  they  please. 

As  soon  as  the  Pilgrims  penetrated  the  vnlds  of  Maine  and  established 
schools,  the  Bible  was  the  Book  essential.  Through  public  spirit  and 
respect  fpr  the  Qovernment,  in  whose  interest  public  schools  are 
administered,  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been  maintained  for  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  years. 

The  rule  for  the  opening  exercises  in  the  schools  of  Portland,  Maine's 
chief  city,  is  as  follows  : — 

Reading  of  select  portions  of  Scripture  bv  the  teacher  and  the  repeating 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert  by  the  pupus  shall  constitute  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  schools. 

The  practice  of  the  school  teachers  of  Maine  is  in  harmony  with  the 
decision  of  Justice  Appleton,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  entire  bench 
of  seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  Maine  (see  dd^Maine,  379). 

The  Maine  Court  says  :— - 

"  K  the  Bible,  or  any  particular  version  of  it,  may  be  excluded  from  the 
schools  because  its  teachings  may  be  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
authorities  of  any  church,  the  same  result  may  ensue  as  to  any  other  book. 
If  any  one  sect  mav  object,  the  same  right  must  be  grants  to  others.  This 
would  give  the  autnorities  of  any  sect  the  right  to  annul  any  regulation  of 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  as  to  the  course  of  studv  and  the 
books  to  be  used.  It  is  placing  the  legislation  of  the  State  in  the  matter 
of  education  at  once  and  for  ever  in  subordination  to  the  decre^  and 
teachings  of  any  and  all  the  sects  when  Uieir  members  conscientiously 
believe  such  teachings.  It  at  once  surrenders  the  power  of  the  State  to  a 
^vemment  not  emanating  from  the  people  nor  recognised  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. ^  ^  '"'  As  the  existence  of  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  reading 
of  a  book  can  be  known  only  from  the  assertion  of  the  child,  its  mere 
assertion  must  suffice  for  the  exclusion  of  any  book  in  the  reading  or  in  the 
hearing  of  which  it  may  allege  a  wrong  to  be  done  to  its  religious  con- 
science. *  *  *  As  a  right  existing  on  the  part  of  one  child,  it  is  equally 
a  right  belonging  to  all.  As  it  relates  to  one  book,  so  it  may  apply  to 
another,  whether  relating  to  science  or  morals.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  the  child  may 
bject  to  reading  any  book,  so  it  may  equally  object  to  hearing  it  read  for 
the  same  cause,  and  thus  the  power  of  selection  of  books  is  withdrawn 
from  those  to  whom  the  law  intrusts  it,  and  by  the  right  of  negation  is 
transferred  to  the  scholars.  The  right  as  claimed  undermines  the  power  of 
the  State.  It  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  bow  to  the  conscience 
of  the  minority,  or  to  the  conscience  of  one.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Nor  is  this  all. 
While  the  laws  are  made  and  established  by  those  of  full  age,  the  right  of 
obstruction,  of  interdiction,  is  given  to  any  and  all  children,  of  however 
immature  age  or  judgment. 

New  Hampshike. 

The  New  Hampshire  School  Law,  Chapter  III.,  Sections  15,  17,  and  18,  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Sec.  15.  No  book  or  taract  desired  to  advocate  the  tenets  of  anv 
particular  sect  or  party  shall  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  schools,  nor  shall 
any  sectarian  or  partisan  instruction  be  given  by  any  teacher  in  tne  same. 

"  Sec.  17.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  pupils,  and 
essential  to  their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein 
shall  be  given  in  each  of  the  schools,  and  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue 
faithfully  inculcated  upon  all  suitable  occasions.  The  pupils  shall  be 
carefully  instructed  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit, 
and  every  wicked  way  and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves 
in  an  orderly,  courteous,  and  respectful  manner ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  instructors,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  exercise  a  general  inspection 
over  them  in  these  regards  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  while  going  to 
the  same  and  returning  home. 
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"  Sec.  18.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Hon.  Fred  Gowing,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Concord,  N.  H. 
writes  June  20,  1896  :— 

"  I  not  only  do  not  object  to  using  the  actual  Bible,  leaving  to  the 
teachers'  discretion  the  selection  of  passages,  but  encourage  it." 

Reports  from  superintendents  or  teachers  in  all  but  one  of  the  counties 
of  New  Hampshire  have  been  received.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  State, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  Bible  is  read,  and  has  been  since  the 
schools  were  first  estaolishea  (about  1623).  Many  of  the  school  boards 
emphasise  the  State  Law  for  Bible  reading  with  local  rules. 


Vermont. 

Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montpelier, 
Vt,  writes : — 

''  We  encourage  Bible  reading  in  our  public  schools,  although  we  have  no 
law  requiring  it.  The  Bible  is  read  in  nearly  every  school.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Bible  verses  are  quite  generally  recited." 

Three  local  reports  received  show  that  the  general  custom  from  the 
earliest  existence  of  the  schools  has  been  to  have  the  Bible  read  dai /.  One 
of  these  states  that  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  town, 
but  in  the  outlying  districts  only.  A  second  states  that  it  always  has  been 
read  in  a  part  of  the  schools,  and  the  third  that  it  has  always  l>een  read  in 
all  schools.'' 

• 

Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass., 
writes  June  16,  1896  : — 

"  So  far  as  my  knowledge,  my  observation,  and  my  experience  go,  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  read  selections  from  the  Bible  once  a  day.  The 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the 
devotional  exercises,  and  the  singing  of  sacred  music,  while  not  universal, 
is  exceedingly  common." 

Tbe  enthusiasm  with  which  chairmen  of  school  boards  and  other  officers 
of  schools  send  in  their  affirmative  reports  (100  received)  shows  a  deep 
interest  in  Bible  reading  in  schools.  For  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
vears  the  Bible  has  been  most  intelligently  read  by  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  State  Law  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows  :-:- 

"  Sec.  32.  The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading  in  the 
public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  written  note  or  oral 
comment,  but  the^r  shall  not  require  a  scholar  whose  parent  or  guardian  in- 
forms the  teacher  in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it  to 
read  from  any  particular  version,  or  to  take  any  personal  part  in  the  read- 
ing ;  nor  shall  they  direct  to  be  purchased  or  used  in  the  public  schools 
school  books  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  cf 
Christians." 

In  the  current  edition  of  the  State  School  Laws  the  following  annota 
tions  are  made  to  this  section  : — 

"  The  school  committee  of  a  town  may  lawfully  pass  an  order  that  the 
schools  thereof  shall  be  opened  each  morning  with  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  prayer,  and  that  durmg  the  prayer  each  scholar  shall  bow  the  head, 
unless  his  narents  request  that  he  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so  ;  ana 
may  lawfully  exclude  from  the  room  a  scholar  who  refuses  to  comply  with 
such  order,  and  whose  parents  refase  to  request  that  he  shall  be  excused 
from  doing  so.    (12  Allen,  127.) 
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"  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1855  there  have 
been  but  few  objections  made. 

"  The  duty  of  the  committees  is  performed  if  they  require  the  Bible  to 
be  read  by  the  teachers  as  a  part  ot  the  morning  devotional  service.  The 
law  does  not  prescribe,  as  a  rule  from  which  there  are  to  be  no  deviations, 
that  every  pupil  who  may  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  shall  be  required  to  do 
so.  In  this  respect  a  discretion  is  vested  in  the  committee.  No  sectarian 
books  are  used  m  the  schools." 

Many  school  committees  have  local  rules,  some  of  which  we  quote 
below : — 

RuU  of  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

''  Morning  exercises  in  all  the  schools  shall  begin  ivith  reading  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Bute  of  the  City  of  Beverley, 

"11.  All  teachers  shall,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  as  set  forth  in  the  public  statutes,  in  Chapter  44, 
Swtion  15,  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  their  countpr,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  orna- 
ment of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution 
is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavour  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve 
and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

**30.  The  morning  session  in  all  the  schools  shall  open  with  reading 
from  the  Bible." 

The  Chelsea  School  Law, 

"  Sec.  45.  In  each  schoolroom  the  morning  exercises  shall  commence 
with  the  reading  of  suitable  selections  from  the  Bible  by  the  teacher,  to  be 
followed  by  the  audible  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher 
alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  in  concert. 

"  Sec.  46.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pupils,  and 
essential  to  their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein 
shall  be  given  in  each  of  the  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
public  statutes  (Chap.  44,  Sec.  15),  and  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue 
faithfully  inculcated  upon  all  suitable  occasions.  The  pupils  shall  be 
,  carefully  instructed  to  avoid  idleneas,  profanity,  falsehood,  deceit,  and  every 
wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
and  proper  manner ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  their  instructors  so  far  as 
possible  to  exercise  a  ^neral  inspection  over  them  in  these  regards  both 
in  school  hours  and  while  going  to  and  from  school." 

The  Fitchhurg  Rvle, 

"  Sec.  3.  The  beginning  of  the  morning  exercises  in  the  school  shall  in- 
clude the  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment,  but  no 
scholar  shall  be  required  to  read  therefrom  whose  parent  or  guardian  shall 
notify  the  teacher  that  he  or  she  has  conscientious  scruples  against  such 
reading." 

The  Salem  Regulation. 

•*  Morning  exercises  in  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with  the  reading 
by  the  teacher  of  some  portion    of  the  Bible  without  written  note  or 
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oral  comment ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  reauired  to  read  from  any  particular 
version  whose  parent  or  guardian  shall  state  in  writing  that  he  has 
conscientious  scruples  against  allowing  him  to  read  therefrom/' 

^ew  Bedford  School  Law. 

[Chapter  XV.,  Sec.  4,  as  amended  December,  1894.] 

"  Openinq  nwming  exercises.— K  jwrtion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  shall 
be  read  without  comment  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  of  each  school  at  the 
opening  of  the  morning  session  ;  also  a  patriotic  selection  shall  be  recited 
or  a  patriotic  song  shall  be  sung  by  the  school :  and  the  board  recommends 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils  in  concert." 

The  Newburyport  BtUe. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  teachers  shall  open  their  respective  schools  in  the  morning 
with  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
opening  exercises  not  exceeding  ten  minutes  in  length  ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  afternoon  services  close  with  singing." 

In  1642  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  "chosen  men"  to  take 
account  of  the  ability  of  children  "  to  read  and  understand  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  country." 

An  ordinance  establishing  grammar  schools  was  nassed  November  11, 
1647,  in  the  preamble  of  which  occurred  a  clause  inairectly  showing  that 
our  earliest  ii^islators  attached  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
The  clause  is  [that  beginning]  as  follows  : — 

"It  being  one  of  the  chief  projects  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep 
men  from  tne  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  etc." 

In  1654  an  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding  the  continued  employment 
of  teachers  who  had  manifested  themselves  '*  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and 
not  giving  due  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ." 

More  than  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1789,  an  Act  was  passed  making  it 
the  duty  of  instructors  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  "  the  principles  of 
piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  oi 
human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  Republican  Constitution  is 
structured. 

"According  So  the  New  England  theory  of  life,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  everyone  from  early  childhood  should  be  taught  to  *  read  and 
understand  the  Bible  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the 
English  tongue.' " 

This  feeling  stren^ened  with  the  passing  years,  and,  as  regards  Bible 
reading  in  schools,  mdefiniteness  changed  to  clearness,  and  option  con- 
ceming  Bible  reading  to  judicious  and  careful  requirement. 


Rhode  Island. 

Under  date  of  June  13,  1896,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  Providence,  writes  : — 

"  I  inclose  extract  from  the  last  edition  of  our  school  manual,  which 
shows  very  clearly  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  subject  of  religious  and 
moral  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  quite  a 
careful  study  of  this  subject,  and  embodied  it  m  my  annual  report,  of  which 
I  am  able  to  send  you  a  copy.* 

"  It  is  my  impression  that  there  has  not  been  much  change  since  then. 
If  any  change,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  less  reading  of  the  Bible." 

*  The  ffreat  value  of  this  article  l^as  lead  to  its  insertion  almoet  as  a  whole 
on  the  foUowing  pages. 
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The  report  states  that  10  towns  require  by  rule,  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
That  in  five  it  is  pimply  recommended  by  them ;  that  in  six  either  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  or  a  prayer,  generally  tJie  Lord's  Prayer,  is  required 
In  one  town  some  moral  or  religious  exercise  is  made  obligatory.  In  12 
towns  no  rule  or  recommendation  upon  the  specific  subject  exists. 

Passing  from  rule  to  practice,  Mr.  Stock  well  found  it  to  be  the  almost 
universalcustom  to  open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional 
exercise,  of  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  formed  an  important  part 

Returns  received  directly  from  11  towns  and  cities  in  Ehode  Island 
ratify,  so  far  as  their  localities  are  concerned,  Mr.  StockwelFs  report.  They 
show  (1)  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  to  teachers ;  (2)  that  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  in  the  school ;  (3)  six  of  the  1 1  cities  and 
towns  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  every  school.  The  management  in 
one  city  and  in  one  town  have  adopted  rules  requiring  Bible-reading.  In 
the  rest  Bible-readincr  is  optional,  out  universal  in  four  of  the  remaining 
nine  localities,  and  almost  universally  read  in  two  more,  and  read  in  some 
of  the  schools  of  the  remaining  throe.  One  of  these  is  Providence,  the 
lancest  city  in  the  State. 

Mr.  StockwelPs  report  contains  the  following  on— 

Moral  Culture. 

"  While  we  acknowledge  fully  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  branch 
of  their  work,  we  cannot  alsofaol  to  recognise  the  existence  of  ajower  moral 
tone  in  the  community  than  formerly  prevailed.  For  various  reasons  some 
inseparable  from  our  condition,  and  others  the  result  of  our  own  negligence, 
we  have  fallen  upon  a  period  when  the  public  morals  are  at  a  low  state.  In 
this  condition  of  affairs  there  is  devolved  upon  the  schools  the  greater 
necessity  for  lending  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  the  work  of  elevation. 
•  "School  officers  in  their  selection  of  teachers  should  exercise  a  wide 
discretion,  and  seek  for  those  individuals  who  can  be  relied  on  as  efficient 
and  faithful  instructors  in  virtue.  Teachers  are  called  upon  to  throw  more 
of  devotion  into  their  work,  and  to  labor  for  the  education  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  head.  They  must  not  be  satisfied  with  keeping  t^e  letter  of 
the  law,  but  must  live  up  to  its  spirit  with  a  heartiness  that  shall  carry 
before  it  all  opposition  and  indifference. 

"The  accompanying  special  report  to  the  general  assembly  was  prepared, 
as  its  tenor  inaicates,  in  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  tjiat  honorable 
body  at  the  May  Session.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  incorporate  it  in  this 
report  in  order  that  it  might  take  a  more  permanent  form,  regarding  it  as 
of  some  future  value,  at  least  as  showing  the  present  status  oi  oar  ^ools 
in  reference  to  this  great  question. 

**  To  the  HoTwrable  the  General  Aseembly : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  in  response  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  your  honorable  body  at  tne,  Afay  Session,  1876,  to 
wit : 

^^^  Resolved  {the  Senate  concurring\  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly^  at  the  next 
January  Session,  whether  any  and  what  means  are  used  in  the  public 
schools  "  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  all  children  therein  the 
principles  of  morality  and  virtue,"  as  provided  in  Section  6  of  Chapter  54 
of  the  general  statutes.' 

"  The  chapter  of  the  general  statutes  from  which  the  quotation  in  the 
above  resolution  is  made  is  the  one  which  refers  midnly  to  teachers^  the 
conditions  of  their  service,  and  their  duties.  The  whole  section  referred  to 
reads  as  follows  :  Every  teacher  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  all  children  committed  to  his  care  the  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue. 

"  From  the  tenor  of  this  chapter^  and  especially  of  this  section,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  morals  is  nowhere  else  alluded  to  in  the 
laws  relating  to  schools,  and,  that  such  has  always  been  the  fact  since  the 
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first  enactment  of  the  law,  I  have  always  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  place  the  subject  of  moral  instruction 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  teachers  in  preference  to  those  of  any 
officisd  or  body  of  officials. 

"  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  these  facts,  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
that  well-defined  system  or  comprehensive  plan  of  instruction  in  this 
department  that  we  should  in  reference  to  those  subjects  which  are  specifi- 
cally placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  school  authorities.  It 
needs,  however,  but  a  survey  of  the  various  reports  of  the  school  committees 
of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
especially  for  the  past  year,  to  show  conclusively  that  the  school  authorities 
throughout  the  State  are  deeply  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  as  advanced  groimd  in  the  matter 
as  the  sentiment  of  their  respective  constituencies  will  permit,  and  that 
they  are  now  exerting  a  constant  influence  in  all  directions  upon  both 
teacher  and  pupil  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  moral  law. 

"  Of  the  means  used  to  secure  moral  and  virtuous  development,  we 
naturally  consider  the  Bible  first.  As  a  result  of  my  inquines  on  the 
subject,  I  have  received  information  from  all  but  two  of  the  36  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State.  I  find  that  in  10  towns  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
required  by  a  rule  of  the  committee  :  that  in  five  it  is  simply  recommended 
by  them  ;  that  in  six  either  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  a  prayer,  generally 
the  Lord^s  Prayer,  is  required,  while  in  one  town  *  some  moral  or  religious 
exercise'  is  made  obligatory.  In  the  other  12  towns  no  rule  or  recom- 
mendation upon  this  specific  subject  exists. 

"  Passing  now  from  rule  to  practice,  I  find  from  the  testimony  of  the 
beveral  town  superintendents  that  not  only  in  those  towns  where  there  is 
a  specific  rule  or  recommendation,  but  also  in  all  of  the  others  it  is  almost 
the  universal  custom  to  open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional 
exercises,  of  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  forms  generally  an  import- 
ant part,  and  often  the  whole.  As  a  result  of  my  own  observation  I  nave 
noticed  that  it  is  now  much  more  common  than  formerly  for  the  teacher  to 
read  the  Scripture  selection  alone,  instead  of  making  the  exercise  a  concert 
or  responsive  one.  This  course  I  believe  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  impression  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  but  few  schools  in  our  State  wnerein  the 
pupils  are  not  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  Scriptures,  the  fountain 
of  all  truth,  the  source  of  all  virtue,  the  essence  of  all  morality.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  As  every  school  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  miniature  government  and  the 
same  principles  underlie  its  existence  and  control  its  life  as  in  the  case  of 
the  nation,  it  is,  of  course,  both  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  teacher 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  these  fundamental  ideas  and  to  impress 
them  upon  theiit  as  the  mamspring  of  their  actions.    *    ♦    ♦ 

"A  reference  to  the  *  rules  and  regulations'  adopted  by  the  several 
school  committees  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  I  think,  reveal  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  provisions  upon  the  matter  of  morals  and  behaviour,  and 
referring  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  In  illustration  of  this  influence  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  nue  from  each  of  the  recent  reports  for  two 
towns,  situated  quite  remote  from  each  other,  and  thus  fairly  representing 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

"  The  first :  *  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  upon  the  minos  of  the  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for 
truth  ;  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence  ; 
sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  temperance,  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon 
which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  they  shall  endeavor  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  allow  into  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  tendencies  of  those  virtujes,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  pro- 
mote their  own  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency 
of  the  opposite  vices.' 

"  The  second  :  *  Qood  morals  being  of  the  first  importance,  and  essential 
to  their  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  pupils  are  enjoined  to  avoid  all 
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vulgarity  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  dis- 
graceful practice.  They  will  be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in  an 
orderly  manner  both  in  and  out  of  scnool ;  to  be  diligent  and  attentive  to 
their  studies ;  to  treat  each  other  kindly  and  politely  in  all  their  inter- 
course ;  to  re8i)ect  and  obey  their  teachers,  and  to  be  punctual  in  their 
attendance.' 

"  From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen,  I  think^  that  the  main  force  to  be 
relied  upon  for  the  promotion  of  moral  culture  is  not  so  much  a  system  of 
ethics  or  a  well-organisedplan  of  instruction  as  the  life  which  the  teacher 
lives  before  his  pupils.  The  most  effective  means  for  implanting  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  inculcating  a  sound  morality  are  often  the  almost  unconscious 
words  and  acts  of  the  sincere  and  faithful  teacher,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  spontaneous  overflow  of  his  own  pure  character.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  In  recognition  of  this  truth,  and  also  of  the  consequent  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  school  autho- 
rities of  various  towns  are  adopting  more  and  more  stringent  rules  in 
reference  to  the  moral  Qualifications  of  their  teachers.  I  hope  the  standard 
will  be  raised  still  higher,  and  they  shall  be  sought  for  not  merely  the 
negative  grace  of  a  character  without  reproach,  but  the  positive  virtue  of 
an  aggressive  morality." 

From  "Instruction  to  Teachers,"  in  the  last  school  manual  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Stockwell  sends  the  following  : — 

"  Moral  instruction  should  bjr  all  means  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher,' 
but  yet  so  as  to  avoid  all  sectarian  comment  or  bias. 

"  The  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (see  text 
of  law  under  *  Massachusetts  *),  while  it  points  out  and  inculcates  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  give  moral  instruction,  is  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  giving 
countenance  to  any  attempt  to  impart  sectarian  instruction,  and  may  well 
be  followed  in  this  Commonwealth.  [And  adopted  by  it  and  every  other 
Commonwealth  in  the  United  States. — Ed.]  " 

Here  follows  extract  from  Massachusetts  statutes,  as  quoted  under 
"  Massachusetts  "  in  "  Rule  of  the  City  of  Beverly." 

Mr.  Stockwell  continues : — 

"  Beading  the  Bible  and  praying  in  schools. — The  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  give  no  power  to  a  school  committee,  nor  is  there  any  authority 
in  the  State  by  whicn  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  praying  in  school,  either 
at  the  opening  or  at  the  close,  can  be  commanded  and  enforced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the  neglect  of  the  law  to 
8T)ecify  any  penalty  for  so  opening  or  closing  a  school,  or  to  appoint  or 
allow  any  officer  to  take  notice  of  such  an  act,  do  as  clearly  snow  that 
there  can  be  no  compulsory  exclusion  of  such  reading  and  praying  from 
our  public  schools.  The  whole  matter  must  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
sciences of  the  teachers  and  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  community.  Statute  law  and  school  committees'  regulations 
can  enforce  neither  the  use  nor  disuse  of  such  devotional  exercises.  School 
committees  may  recommend,  but  they  can  go  no  further. 

"It  is  believed  to  be  the  general  smtiment  of  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  that  this  matter  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  expected  that  if  he  read  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise,  he  shall  read 
such  parts  as  are  not  controverted  or  disputed,  but  such  as  are  purely  or 
chiefly  devotional ;  and  if  he  pray  at  the  opening  of  his  school,  he  shall  be 
very  brief,  and  conform  as  nearly  to  the  model  of  the  Lord's  Ptayer  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  And  in  all  this  he  is  bound  to  respect  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  i)arents  of  the  children  before  him,  as  he 
^\''  t  1  b a ve  hi.s  own  conscientious*  scruples  respected  by  them  in  return  ; 

1  s\:t  .  <»i  coufhe,  taking  care  tl»at  in  the  means  he  uses  to  show  his  respect 
Ini  t  -onsciences  of  other>  he  does  not  violate  the  law  of  his  own 
■'  -  '      .  ..«*e. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  two  observations  occur 
here.  If  the  committee  prescribes,  or  the  teacher  wishes  to  have  the  Bible 
read  in  school,  it  should  not  be  forced  upon  any  children  whose  parents 

ave  any  objections  whatever  to  its  use.    In  most  caaes  the  teacher  will 
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have  no  difficulty  with  the  parents  on  this  subject  if  he  conducts  with 
proper  kindness  and  courtesy." 

Connecticut. 

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  Education,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  under  date  of  July  17, 1896,  writes : — 

"  In  most  schools  of  the  State  the  Bible  is  read,  or  some  part  of  the 
Bible  recited  ;  often  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Psalter.  There  is,  however,  no 
uniform  practice.  In  most  of  the  b^t  schools  the  only  op^ening  exercise  is 
the  lK)rd  8  Prajrer,  or  some  devotional  exercise,  with  singing.  As  I  have 
said,  however,  in  most  schools  the  Bible  is  read,  and  always  nas  been  read. 
Generally  there  is  no  objection  to  it." 

Hartford,  Connecticut's  largest  city,  has  a  rule  for  Bible  reading,  which, 
it  may  be  unnecessary  to  sav,  is  observed. 

Bridgeport  and  Meriden  (with  a  population  of  48,856  and  21.230  respec- 
tively), have  each  a  carefully  observed  rule  requiring  Bible  readmg. 
Although  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion,  so  far  as  the  reports  received 
show,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  Bible  reading  is  careniUy  observed 
in  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  and  in  many  of  tne  schools  of  that  one. 

The  early  legislation  of  Connecticut  is  similar  to,  when  not  identical 
with,  that  of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  summary  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Connecticut  at 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  notice 
the  following : — 

"  It  is  an  obligation  on  every  parent  and  ^ardian  of  children  *  not  to 
suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child 
or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  €k>d  and  the  good  law  of 
the  colony,'  and  also  '  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employ- 
ment,' imder  a  penalty  for  each  offense." 


Nbw  York. 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  has  a  positive  law  concerning 
Bible  leading  in  public  schools.    It  stands  as  follows : — 

Rule  for  Bible  Heading  in  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  Yai'k, 

[All  schools  to  be  opened  by  reading  the  Bible.] 

"  Skc.  134.  All  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  opened  with  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripn 
tures  without  note  or  comment" 

Further  instructions  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  city  are  : — 

"Se:.  1062.  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion  of  the 
school  moneys  in  which  the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  i>articulai' 
Christian  or  other  relinous  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practiced, 
or  in  which  any  book  or  books  containing  compositions  favorable  or 
prejudicial  to  the  particular  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian 
or  other  religious  sect  shall  be  used,  or  which  shall  teach  the  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  any  other  religious  sect,  or  which  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  visits 
and  examinations  provided  for  in  this  chapter.  But  nothing  herein  con- 
tained  shall  authorize  the  board  of  education  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, without  note  or  comment,  or  any  selections  therefrom,  from  any  of 
the  schools  provided  for  by  tiiis  chapter ;  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
the  said  board  of  education  to  decide  what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures^ithout  note  or  comment,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  : 
Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  violate 
the  rights  of  conscience  as  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of 
the  l^iited  States." 
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The  rule  for  Brooklyn,  which  she  has  observed  with  no  record  to  the 
contrary  since  her  schools  were  established,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Part  III.,  Section  5.— (At  the  opening  of  school.)  A  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  teachers  m  each  depart- 
ment without  note  or  commeut." 

Returns  from  94  school  officers,  residing  in  48  of  the  59  counties  of  New 
York,  are  received.  About  one  half  of  them  as  school  commissioners  speak 
for  a  section  of  a  county  eac!i.  Fifty-three  of  these  report  Bible  reading 
liA  an  opening  exercise  in  all  of  their  schools.  Two  others  think  the 
custom  Is  imiversal,  it  being  the  express  wish  of  the  superintendents  to 
have  the  Bible  read.  Twelve  others  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  nearly 
all  or  in  a  very  large  percent,  of  their  schools,  and  the  statement  is  generally 
made  that  the  custom  is  as  old  as  the  schools.  Three  report  written  or 
unwritten  local  rules  prohibiting  Bible  reading.  Nine  others  report  no 
Bible  reading.  In  these  schools,  with  two  exceptions,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Bible  was  formerly  read  in  them.  Three  state  tnat  tne  Bible  is  read  less 
than  formerly,  while  two  report  that  the  custom  seems  to  be  growing,  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  teachers  in  the  counties  reading  the  Bible  than  former] v. 
In  the  rest  the  Bible  is  read  to  some  extent  As  teachers  do  not  usually 
report  concerning  this  custom,  data  are  not  so  easily  obtained  nor  so 
reliable  as  on  some  less  important  subjects.  The  reports  show  unmis- 
takably that  New  York  in  its  public  schools  is  a  Bible-reading  State. 

The  early  records  of  New  York  afford  many  proofs  that  its  tendencies 
were  not  very  different  from  those  of  its  more  eastern  sisters.  The 
following  facts  and  statements  are  found  in  Morris's  ^'History  of  the 
Character  of  our  Civil  Institutions  "  : — 

"  The  first  emigrants  (to  New  York)  were  those  who  had  fled  from  the 
severity  of  religious  persecution  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  French- 
Belgic  provinces,  ana  came  with  a  faith  tried  in  a  fiery  furnace. 

"The  East  India  Company,  formed  in  1621,  stipulated  that  *  where 
emi^unts  went  forth  under  their  auspices  and  that  oi  the  States-(jkneral 
of  Holland,  it  should  be  their  duty  to  send  out  a  schoolmaster,  being  a 
pious  member  of  the  church,*  whose  office  it  was  to  instruct  the  children 
and  preside  in  their  religious  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days, 
leading  in  the  devotions,  and  reading  a  sermon,  until  the  regular  ministry 
should  be  established  over  them. 

"  The  first  settlers  of  New  R  jclielle  and  West  (Jhester  counties  were  said 
to  have  such  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  that  they  would  take 
up  their  march  of  foot  Saturday  noon  for  public  worship  20  miles  awa^r, 
engage  in  the  services,  remain  until  after  midnight,  and  then  take  up  their 
homeward  way,  relieving  the  monotony  and  weariness  of  the  journey  with 
the  singing  of  hymns. 

**  An  order  for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school  at  Long 
Island,  adopted  October  8,  1682,  contains  the  following  :— 

'* '  AuT.  2.  When  school  opens  one  of  the  children  shall  read  the  morning 
prayer  as  it  stands  in  the  catechism,  and  close  ivith  the  prayer  before 
dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  fame.  The  evening  school  shall  begin 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  close  by  singing  a  psalm. 

"In  a  letter  written  on  the  11th  of  August,  1628,  by  Rev.  Jonas 
Mtchaellus,  the  first  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  (3hurch  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  found  the  following  statement : — 

"  *  We  must  have  no  other  object  than  the  glory  of  God  in  building  up 
His  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  As  to  the  natives  of  this 
country,  I  find  them  entirely  savage  and  wild,  proficient  in  all  wickedness, 
who  serve  nobody  but  the  devil.  Let  us,  then,  leave  the  parents  in  their 
condition,  and  b^n  with  the  children  who  are  still  young,  and  place  them 
under  the  instruction  of  some  experienced  and  godly  schoolmaster,  where 
they  may  be  taught  especially  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  Christian 
religion.' 

"The  constitution  of  the  State  as  formed  in  1*777,  and  also  as  reformed 
iu  1821,  contains  the  foHowincr :— 

This  convention  doth  further,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
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the  good  people  of  this  State,  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  that  tlie  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  dis- 
crimination or  preference,  shall  forever  hereafter  be  allowed  within  this 
State  to  all  mankind  :  Provided,  That  the  liberty  of  conscience  Lereby 
{H^ted  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentb/usness  or 
justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State.' 

"In  1838  the  Legislature  of  New  York  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous 
declared  that — 

"  *  In  all  countries  some  kind  of  religion  or  other  has  existed  in  all  agep. 
No  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  without  a  prevailing  national 
religion.  Magistrates  have  sought  in  many  countries  to  strengthen  civil 
government  by  an  alliance  with  some  particular  religion,  and  an  intolerant 
exclusion  of  all  others.  But  those  who  have  wielded  this  formidable 
power  have  rendered  it  a  rival  instead  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  public  wel- 
fare— ^a  fetter  instead  of  a  protection  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  With  us 
it  is  wisely  ordered  that  no  one  religion  shall  be  established  by  law,  but 
that  all  persons  shall  be  left  free  in  their  choice  and  in  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Still,  this  is  a  Christian  nation.  Ninety-nine  hundredths,  if  not  a 
larger  proportion  ofow  whole  population  believe  in  the  general  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Our  government  depends  for  its  being  on  the 
virtue  of  the  jpeople— ;on  that  virtue  that  has  its  foundation  in  the  morality 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  religion  is  the  common  and  prevailing 
faith  of  the  people.  There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions  to  this  belief ;  but 
general  laws  are  not  made  for  excepted  cases.  There  are  to  be  found,  here 
and  there,  the  world  over,  individuals  who  entertain  opinions  hostile  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  on  subjects  of  honestjr,  humanity,  and  decency  : 
but  it  would  be  a  kind  of  republicanism  with  which  we  are  not  acquaintea 
in  this  country  which  would  require  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  yield  to 
and  be  governed  by  this  few. 

"*It  is  quite  unnecessaiy  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  all  the 
evidences  that  Christianity  is  the  common  creed  of  this  nation.  We  know 
it,  and  we  feel  it,  as  we  know  and  feel  any  other  unquestioned  and  admitted 
truth/" 

New  Jebset. 

C.  J.  Baxter,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
writes  :— 

"  Many  boards  require  the  Bible  to  be  read.  A  few  do  not.  It  is  i-ead 
in  nearly  all  of  the  schools,  and  has  been  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember." 

Bancroft  writes : — 

**The  people  (of  New  Jersey)  rejoiced  under  the  reign  of  God,  confident 
that  he  would  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation.  The  motto  on  the 
provincial  seal  was,  *  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.' " 

With  this  early  record  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  following 
rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1895, 
page  45,  section  123  : — 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  trustees  to  introduce 
into  or  have  performed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  of  the  public 
money  any  religious  service,  ceremony,  or  forms  whatsoever,  except  reading 
the  Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Jersey  City  has  the  following  rule  :— 

"The  principals  of  the  several  departments  shall  open  their  schools  each 
morning  Dy  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  without  not«  or  t'oinment. 

From  21  reports  received,  19  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools. 
Of  this  number,  12  cities  have  special  laws  reauiring  Bible  reading.  One 
report  states  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all,  apd  the  other  that  only  the  lord's 
Prayer  is  used. 
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The  rule  for  the  Hoboken  schools  is  :— 

Bule  LVIL 
"  Sec.  81.  The  opening  exercises  of  each  department  shall  consist  of  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  out  of  the  Bible  (no  comments  to  be  made)  and  repeat^ 
ing  the  Lord's  Frayer.    During  the  above  exercises  the  doors  shall  be  kept 
closed  and  good  order  shall  be  observed." 

Bule  LVIII. 
"Sec.  82.  The  opening  exercises  shall  close  at  9.15  a.m." 
The  Passaic  rule  is  : 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  each  day  they  8^-^![,i^®*4}iu^^ 
cause  to  be  r^  without  comment,  a  selection  from  the  Bible.  1  hw 
exercise  may  be  accompanied  by  singing  a  hymn  and  repeatmg  the  Lord  s 
Prayer." 

In  Long  Branch  City  schools  are  opened  with  Bible  reading  and  chanting 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Book  of  School  Laws  and  Decisions  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
contains  the  following  decisions,  page  146,  Nos.  114  and  115  :— 

"  114.  The  Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text-books,  and  they 
should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list.  ^         , 

"  115.  Sectarian  works  and  all  books  of  controversial  or  immoral  tendency 
should  be  excluded.  The  common  school  is  no  place  for  controversy  or 
the  implanting  of  the  habit  of  it  either  on  religious  or  political  subjects, 
much  less  for  oooks  or  lectures  of  questionable  morality." 

In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  3, 1895,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State  is  18,019. 
The  number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  is  15,780,  or  more  than  87i  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  this  principle  fo**  the  good  of  the 
schools,  presents  accurate  reports  upon  the  subject  Other  States  may 
wisely  give  this  item  a  place  in  their  reports  in  the  int  rest  of  character 
building. 

The  rule  for  Bible  reiding  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  as  follows  :— 

"  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  schools  at  least  ten  verses  of  the 
Bible  shall  lie   read,  without  note  or   comment,  to  the  pupUs  by  th^ 

Erincipal,  or,  in  his  or  her  absence,  by  one  of  the  ^,ssl8t^^^t•«,    A  suit^^bU 
ymn  may  aJso  be  sung.'* 

Of  the  50  reports  recently  received  from  city  atid  county  superintendents 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^  41  state ^timt  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their 
schools,  one  in  all  but  th^  primary,  four  that  it  is  r^  ill  ipauy  of  them^ 
and  five  that  it  is  not  read  at  all. 

These  reports  show  also  that  Bible  reading  has  been  a  custom  itirtA  %\mB 
immemorial  in  most  of  the  schools.  Only  two  state  that  it  has  nev^  Wiei* 
read  in  them.  Few  r^rt  it  fis  a  modern  custom  three,  five,  ten,  fifte^di 
twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  old.  Many  schooh  have  special  rules 
requirmg  the  reading  ;  some,  the  unwritten  law  of  Christian  community  ; 
others,  custom,  public  sentiment,  inclination  of  teachers,  etc 

Main«»,  with  her  supreme  court  decision ;  Massa^usetts.  with  her 
model  State  law ;  Rhode  Island,  with  her  watchfulness  for  the  morality 
and  virtue  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  New  York,  with  her  law  forbiddini 


iiutus  unoate,  wno  declared :--  ^        ,        , 

"We  would  have  the  Bible  i-ead  not  only  for  its  authoritative  revelations 
and  Its  wmmands  and  exactions,  obligatory  yesterday,  to^ay,  and  forever, 
but  for  ite  English,  for  its  literature,  for  its  pathos,  lot  its  dim  imagw 
lU  sayings  of  consolation  and  wisdom  and  universal  truth  " 
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Delaware. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Tindal,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Dover,  Del., 
writes  : — 

"  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saving  that  Bible  reading  at  opening  of  school  is 
well-nigh  or  quite  universal  in  Delaware  schools." 

A  loyal  spirit  of  confidence  in  Bible  principles  as  essential  to  good 
citizenship  has  led  her  to  honor  the  Scriptures  from  her  earliest  colonisa- 
tion. One  qualification  to  be  possessed  by  every  oflScer  of  the  State, 
required  by  her  first  Constitution,  was  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Maryland. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes  as  follows  :— 

"The  Bible  is  read  daily  in  our  schools ;  the  Lord^s  Prayer  is  also  recited. 
I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  rule  which  has  been  in  force  for  over  thirty  years  : 

" 'Each  school,  either  collectively  or  in  classes,  shall  be  opened  by  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter  in  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  upe  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Douay  version  may  be  used  separately  by  those 
pupils  who  prefer  it" 

The  Bible  has  been  read  in  all  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Frederick  for 
twenty  years  or  more.  Westminster  has  no  Bible  reading  in  her  public 
schools. 


The  DisTRrcT  of  Columbia. 

On  the  subject  of  Bible  reading  and  moral  instruction  the  city  of 
Washington  has  the  following  rule : — 

^32.  They  (teachers)  shall  pr-^ctice  such  discipline  in  their  schools  as 
would  be  exercised  by  a  kind  and  judicious  parent  in  the  family — always 
firm  and  vigilant,  but  prudent.  They  fhall  endeavour  on  all  proper 
occasions  to  inculcate  in  their  pupils  truthfulness,  self-control,  temperance, 
frugality,  indnstry,  obedience  to  parents,  reverence  for  the  aged,  forbear- 
ance toward  the  weak,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  politeness  to  all, 
kindness  to  animals,  desire  for  knowledge,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Gkxi  :  but  no  teacher  shall  exercise  any  sectarian  influence  in  the  schools. 

"  The  opening  exercises  in  every  school  shall  consist  of  reading  by  the 
teacher,  without  note  or  comment,  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by 
the  pupils. 

Virginia. 

The  following  words  of  George  Washington  fittingly  introduce  the 
report  received  from  his  native  State  : — 

"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  la  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  shall  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars 
of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 
The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connection  with  pubUc 
and  private  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice  ? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle.  It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  governmei^t." 
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Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Richmond,  Va.,  writes  that  he  believes  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  nearly  all  the 
Yir^nia  schools ;  that  this  has  been  the  custom  since  their  organization. 

Richmond  reports  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  her  schoob  since  their 
establishment.  Manchester  and  Roanoke  renort  fullv  observed  rules 
requiring  Bible  reading.  The  rule  in  Roanoke  specines  reading  some 
portion  of  Scripture,  the  singing  of  a  suitable  hymn,  and  repeating  Uie 
Lord's  Ruyer.    No  exposition  allowed. 

The  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  of  Staunton  also.  Two  others  report 
the  custom  as  general,  but  not  universal. 

Perhaps  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  Virginia  can  not  be 
more  correctly  expressed  than  by  Bushrod  Rust,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Roanoke,  Va.    Mr.  Rust  writes  :— 

"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  setting  aside  the  dear  old  Bible  as  it  stands 
for  all  the  books  in  Christendom.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  believe  in  having  the  entire 
work  at  hand,  and  in  reading  such  selections  as  would  '^  establish  our  youth 
in  habits  of  truth,  purity,  uprightness,  unselfishness,  and  goodness.'  I 
believe  in  being  absolutely  nonsectarian  in  and  arouna  our  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  would  have  all  our  teachers  be  godly  men  and  women, 
exemplifying  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character  in  their  daily  lives 
before  the  pupils.  This  would  tend  to  the  building  of  high  character  and 
good  citizenship." 

West  Virginia, 

The  secretaiy  of  the  State  department  of  free  schools  reports  that  the 
Bible  has  been  read  in  part  of  tne  schools  of  the  State  since  1863.  There 
is  no  State  law  on  the  subject  of  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  of 
West  Virginia,  but  on  Apnl  6,  1898,  her  Supreme  Court  decided  that  such 
reading  should  not  be  excluded.  Thirteen  reports  have  been  recenUy 
received,  four  from  her  cities.  In  two  of  these  it  is  stated  that  the  Bible 
is  read  in  all  of  the  schools  every  day.  In  the  other  two  it  is  read  at  option 
of  teachers,  and  has  been  since  the  organization  of  the  schools.  Of  the 
eight  county  superintendents,  four  report  Bible  reading  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  county,  excepting  the  hi^h  school  in  one  county.  Of  the  other  four, 
one  reports  the  Bible  as  read  m  25  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  saying  that 
formerly  teachers  had  done  very  Jittle  along  that  line,  but  at  present  the 
interest  is  increasing.  A  second,  that  the  custom,  although  having  been 
practiced  for  25  or  30  years,  is  at  present  discontinued.  Tne  third  states 
that  it  is  read  at  the  option  of  the  teacher ;  that  for  twelve  years  it  waa 
read  in  all  the  schools  under  a  requirement  made  when  the  free-school 
system  was  organized. 

North  Carolina. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  writes : — 

"  In  our  town  and  city  graded  schools,  supported  by  local  taxes  as  a 
supplement  to  the  fund  regularly  apportioned  to  the  town  or  ci^,  the  Bible 
is  generally  read  either  in  opening  or  at  some  other  time,  generally,  how- 
ever, at  opening,  the  superintendent  or  principal  in  charge  offering  a  short 
prayer  or  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert  with  other  teachers  and 
pupils.  *  ♦  ♦  There  is  no  rule  about  it,  except  as  the  custom  of 
reading  the  book  makes  it  a  rule." 

Superintendent  Scarborough  states  further  :— 

"  The  question  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  has  never  been  mooted  or  discussed  in  the  State.  Many  public 
school  teachers  read  it,  and  have  it  read,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  a  short 
exercise  at  opening,  sometimes  as  a  reading  lesson  selected  by  the  teacher, 
the  whole  school,  or  so  many  as  can  read,  reading  alternate  verses  or 
passages.    It  depends  entirely  on  the  inclination  of  the  teacher  in  charge." 

One  county  examiner  writes  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  schools.    That  the  custom  has  been  growing  for  20  years.    Another 
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that  the  Bible  is  more  generally  read  now  than  at  any  former  time.  The 
remaining  five,  from  whom  special  reports  are  received,  state  that  the 
Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools. 


South  Cabolina. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  State  superintendent  of  school?,  Columbia,  S.C., 
writes  : — 

"  There  is  no  law  for  or  against  reading  from  the  Bible  in  our  schools. 
Such  teachers  as  desire  to  do  so  read  from  it  as  they  may  choose," 

Twelve  officers  report  Bible  reading  under  their  iurisdiction.  Nine  of 
these  state  that  it  is  read  in  all  of  their  schools.  It  nas  been  read  in  the 
schools  of  Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  Of  the  remaining  five,  two  county  superintendents  state  that  the 
bible  is  not  generally  read.  A  third,  that  the  custom  is  quite  common, 
but  not  universal,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  fourth  states  that  it  has  been 
generally  read,  but  not  regularly,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  The  fifth 
that  it  is  read  in  part  of  the  schools. 

Thomas  S.  Grimk^,  the  South  Carolina  statesman  and  philosopher,  wrote 
of  the  harmony  of  our  civil  institutions  with  the  Bible  as  follows  : — 

"  If  ever  a  political  scheme  resembled  the  divine  government  it  is  ours, 
where  each  exists  for  the  whole  and  the  whole  for  each." 


Georgia. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes  : — 

"  Under  our  public  school  laws  the  Bible  cannot  be  excluded  from  our 
schools.  The  teacher  is  left  to  use  the  Bible  as  she  may  see  fit.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  a  great  many  of  our  teachers  open  the  school  with  some  sort  of 
religious  exercises,  sometimes  reading  from  the  Bible." 

The  Bible  is  read  in  large  numbers  of  the  public  schools  as  far  back  as 
remembrance  reaches.  Of  the  12  reports  received  from  Georgia,  six  state 
that  the  Bible  is  re^  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  other  six  state  that  it  is 
read  in  part  of  them. 

Florida. 

Hon.  William  N.  Sheats,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  writes  : — 

"  No  data  published  in  regard  to  Bil>le  reading  in  the  schools.  There  is 
no  law  prohioiting  it,  and  most  Christian  teachers  read  short  lessons  from 
the  Bible,  and  open  their  schools  with  prayer  daily." 

Of  four  reports  received  from  other  school  officers,  one  states  that  Bible 
reading  in  all  the  schools  has  always  been  the  custom  under  a  school  board 
rule  requiring  it.  A  second  reports  reading  of  Bibl^in  the  county  schools. 
The  other  two  state  that  while  Bible  reading  may  not  be  universal  the 
practice  is,  and  has  been,  generally  observed  in  aU  their  schools  since 
organization.  The  rule  for  Bible  reading  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Instruction  for  Osceola  County  is  as  follows  : — 

"Sec.  XI.  (p.  10).  The  reading  of   the    Bible   and    short   devotiona 
exercises  of  a  non-rjectarian  character  at  the  opening  of  the  school  are 
hereby  encouraged.    Also  the  reading  occasionally  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  as  set  forth  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  South  Atlantic  Division  has  Bible  reading  generally  in  its  schools 
The  larj^est  cities  observe  tjie  rule  in  all  their  schools. 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 
Kentucky. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Kentucky  to  enjoin  or  forbid  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  schools.  The  teaching  of  infidel  or  sectarian  doctrine  is 
forbidden. 

Fourteen  replies  from  county  and  citv  superintendents  in  this  State  give 
the  following  information  :  Ei^ht  of  them  report  the  Bible  as  read  in  all 
the  schools  under  their  supervision,  the  custom  having  been  observed  for 
twenty-five,  thirty,  or  more  years — ever  since  the  organization  of  the 
schools.  In  one  of  them  it  has  been  the  custom  for  three  years  only  ;  in 
another  two  years.  Two  of  these  schools  have  rules  requiring  Bible  read- 
ing. In  others  it  is  optional  Louisville,  Kentucky's  largest  city,  has  the 
Bible  read  in  every  scnooL  There  is  a  rule  requiring  sucn  reading.  Four 
others  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  the  schools.  Tv^o  report  no 
Bible  reading,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  which  expresses  deep  regret 
that  such  is  the  fact. 

Tennessee. 

This  State  sends  two  reports,  one  of  which  assures  us  of  Bible  reading  in 
all  the  schools  ^ince  their  organization.    The  superintendent  writes  : 

"  Should  the  Bible  be  removed  from  our  schools  I  would  not  superintend 
or  instruct  in  them.    The  Bible  is  our  rock  of  public  safety." 

The  other  superintendent  reports  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools, 
and  states  that  a  rule  will  be  made  this  summer  requiring  it  of  all  teachers. 

Alabama. 

Five  reports  are  received  from  Alabama.  Three  of  them,  including  one 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  report  that  Bible  reading  has  been  the 
custom  in  their  schools  since  organization.  The  fourth  has  no  data  on  the 
subject.    The  fifth  states  that  Bible  reading  is  not  customary. 

Mississippi. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  all 
religious  sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred. 

"  The  rights  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licen- 
tiousness injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
State,  or  to  exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from  use  ih  any  public  school  of  this 
State." 

Of  the  two  reports  received,  one  states  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  used  : 
another  that  the  Bible  is  read  occasionall  v,  and  that  vigorous  efforts  will 
be  made  to  have  "  Readings  from  the  Bible  "♦  introduc^  this  fall. 

Louisiana. 

• 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana  has  several  sections  forbidding  the  con- 
nection of  schools  with  any  sectarian  enterprises.  The  one  report  received 
from  that  State  informs  us  that  there  is  no  local  rule  on  the  subject  of 
Bible  reading,  and  that  the  Bible  has  not  been  read  during  the  last  six 
years.  From  this  report  the  custom  of  the  schools  of  the  State  cannf  t  be 
ascertained. 

Texa». 

Hon.  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Austin. 
Tex.,  writes   that  the  state   department   has   not  collected  any  special 

*  A  book  of  sekctiuns  from  the  Bible,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  th^ 
Chicago  Woman's  Edaoational  tTnion.  '  ^ 
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statistics  on  this  subject    He  regrets  his  inability  to  aid  in  the  preparation 
Ki  this  report. 

Seven  local  reports  have  been  received.  In  Houston  the  Bible  is  read 
in  all  the  schools  under  a  law  requiring  such  an  exercise.  One  reports 
some  Bible  reading,  but  no  svstem  or  regularity.  Another  states  that  the 
Bible  is  read  in  the  third  ana  fourth  grades  in  course  of  ethical  reading 
The  fourth  writes  that  it  is  read  regularly  mornings  in  high  schools,  and 
has  been  since  they  were  organized.  The  remaining  three  report  no  Bible 
reading.  Two  have  no  rule  on  the  subject,  and  one  of  them  has  a  pro- 
hibitory regulation. 

Abkansas. 

In  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  amended  in  1868,  she 
directe  her  general  assembly  to  *  *  *  "encourage  schools,  because 
'religion,  morality,  and  knowledge*  are  'essential  to  good  government,'" 
etc.  The  constitution  of  the  State  (1874)  maintains  free  schools,  because 
"intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  safeguards  of  liberty."  Hon.  Junius 
Jordan,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
writes  that  the  State  constitution  has  no  rule  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
reading :  that  the  custom  has  been  observed  in  part  of  the  free  schools  for 
twenty-nve  or  more  years — ever  since  such  schools  were  organized.  Three 
other  reports  received  state  that  the  schools  have  no  rule  on  the  subject ; 
that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  them  at  option  of  the  ti/acher. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Ohio. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  bill  of  rights  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
artide  concerning  schools  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  by  the  general 
custom  of  Bible  reading  throughout  the  State  this  is  indicateid  as  the  book 
from  which  the  religion  and  morality  required  by  the  State  is  to  be  found. 

Reports  are  received  from  53  counties  and  cities  in  Ohio.  Thirty-one  of 
these  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  every  school  (29  of  them  report  the 
custom  as  observed  for  many  years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
schools,  and  for  so  long  a  time  that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary)."  In  one  instance  it  is  reported  as  having  been  observed  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  One  reports  a  rule  on  the  subject,  'fhree  report  an  un- 
written law  favouring  Bible  reading.  The  request  of  the  superintendent 
operates  as  law  in  another  locality.  Of  the  remaining  22,  two  have  insuffi- 
cient data,  but  believe  that  the  Bible  has  been  read  for  at  least  five  years 
in  all  the  schools.  Another  states  that  teachers  are  requested  to  read 
portions  of  the  Bible  regularly,  and  that  most  of  them  do.  Four  more 
state  that  most  of  the  schools  have  Bible  reading.  Two  more  report  read- 
ing in  part  of  the  rooms.  Four  others  say  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally 
r^  in  the  schools  under  their  care.  Two  report  the  reading  only  of  the 
selections  from  the  Bible  found  in  their  school  readers.  Two  report  very 
little,  if  any,  Bible  reading,  and  three  report  none. 

One  superintendent  writes  : — 

"  All  our  schools,  from  the  first  primary  through  the  high  school,  have 
the  Bible  read,  and  a  short  prayer,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  rejjeated,  accom- 
panied by  some  appropriate  song.  We  thoroughlv  believe  in  it,  and  we 
know  that  it  has  a  good  influence  on  our  children.* 


Indiana 

Indiana  has  the  following  law  on  the  subject  (1866,  p.  3,  approved  and  in 
force  March  6,  1866)  :— 

«  4493.  BibU, — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.    (167.)" 
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The  following  note  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  : — 

"  Note. — The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment  is  installed  in  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana.  Its  continuance  as  a  moral  class  book  in  tiiese  nurseries 
of  her  future  citizens  will  as  surely  mark  the  period  of  her  prosperity  and 
grace  the  zenith  of  her  glory  as  its  exclusion  would  prove  the  precursor  of 
her  decline,  the  herald  of  her  shame. — (Mills,  superintendent^ 

.  Reports  received  from  31  county  and  26  city  superintendents  of  schools 
are  as  follows  : — Seven  county  and  11  city  superintendents  report  that  the 
Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools.  Twenty-four  other  school  officers  report 
that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all  their  schools.  Three  report  no  Bible  reading. 
All  the  others  report  Bible  reading  at  the  option  of  teacher.  Six  of  the 
city  boards  have  rules  concerning  Bible  reading,  one  of  which  we  quote. 

Greensburg  Rule, 

"  Sec.  3.  Opening  of  the  schools. — The  school  shall  be  opened  in  the 
morning  with  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  or  singing,  but  the  first  shall 
in  no  case  be  omitted.** 

Several  superintendents  of  schools  in  Indiana  are  using  the  book 
"  Readings  from  the  Bible,"  an^  like  it  very  much, 

Illinois. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Inglis,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Springfield,  HI.,  writes  :— 

"  The  constitution  of  the  State  neither  requires  nor  forbids  the  reading 
of  the  Bible." 

Of  the  71  reports  received  from  Illinois  city  and  county  public  school 
superintendents,  seven  report  Bible  reading  regularly  in  all  their  schools. 
Four  more  state  in  nearly  all.  Twenty-eight  others  write  that  it  is  read 
in  part  of  their  schools  at  the  teacher's  option.  Twelve  report  fto  Bible 
reading.  A  few  have  written  rules  requiring  Bible  reading.  Others 
observe  an  unwritten  law,  based  on  custom  or  the  will  of  the  teacher. 

On  the  general  subject  of  Bible  reading  one  superintendent  writes  : — 

"All  of  our  public  schools  have  been  oi)ened  daily  with  devotional 
exercises,  and  nearly  all  of  our  teachers'  meetings  have  been  opened  with 
prayer." 

Another : — 

"Teachers  are  requested  to  open  morning  sessions  with  appropriate 
songs,  the  reading  of  a  Bible  selection,  and  prajrer.  They  are  to  make  no 
comments  in  these  or  other  school  exercises  of  a  sectarian  character,  but 
reverence  for  God  and  respect  for  holy  things  must  be  inculcated  and 
enforced  in  every  school." 

MCCHIOAN. 

Of  the  42  reports  received  from  county  and  city  superintendents  in 
Michigan,  17  report  the  Bible  read  in  all  their  schools  ;  five  more  report  it 
as  read  in  nearly  all  or  quite  generally ;  1 1  more  as  read  in  part  of  the 
schools ;  nine  report  that  the  Bible  is  not  read  at  present,  but  in  three 
of  these  it  was  former  y  read.  The  custom  of  Bible  reading  in  Michigan 
dates  back  to  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

Detroit  has  adopted  "Readings  from  the  Bible  "for  use  in  her  public 
schools. 

In  December,  1898,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  rendered  a  decision 
favorable  to  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools. 

Wisconsin, 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Emery,  State  superintendept  of  public  schools,  Madison, 
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Wis.,  in  a  circular  letter  dated  April,  1896,  to  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  town  and  district  clerks,  states— 

"  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  sectarian  instruction,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  is  instruction  in  religious  doctrines  which  are 
believea  in  by  some  religious  sects  and  rejected  by  others." 

Fifty-three  reports  have  been  received  from  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents. All  indicate  a  loyal  obsei-vance  of  the  construction  placed  u^jon 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  careful  reading  of  tnis  decision 
seems  to  show  that  the  judges  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
excluding  the  Bible,  which  would  permit  the  use  of  some  book  of  suitable 
Scripture  selections.  The  passage  referred  to  is  found  on  page  17,  section 
5,  in  the  pamphlet  containing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  concerning  the  district  board  of  school  district  Wo.  8  of  the  city 
of  £dgerton.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Furthermore,  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  can  not  be  justly 
characterized  as  sectarian.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of 
such  matter  in  the  secular  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  has  great 
historical  and  literary  value,  which  may  be  thus  utilized  without  violating 
the  constitutional  prohibition.  It  may  also  be  used  to  inculcate  gocd 
morals — that  is,  our  duties  to  each  other— which  may  and  ought  to  be 
inculcated  by  the  district  schools.  No  more  complete  code  of  morals 
exists  than  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which  reaffiims  and 
emphasizes  the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  ethics,  the  religious  sects 
do  not  disagree." 

The  following  sentiment  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin 
school  in  their  patriotic  exercises  in  May,  1896  : — 

"The  best  citizen,  the  best  patriot,  the  best  son  of  his  country  is  he 
who  gives  the  best  manhood  to  his  country.  He  is  the  man  who  writes 
upon  his  nature  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Nine  Beatitudes." 

Minnesota. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  writes  : — 

"  I  have  to  some  extent  examined  the  book  entitled  ^  Headings  from  the 
Bible,'  and  think  the  selections  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  of  care 
and  the  best  of  judgment." 

Three  reports  concerning  Bible  readings  have  been  received  from  the 
Minnesota  superintendents,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  read 
in  part  of  the  schools,  and  two  which  report  no  reading. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  adopted  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  for  use 
n  her  schools. 

Iowa. 

The  school  law  of  Iowa  states  (sec.  1764,  p.  57)  : — 

"The  Bible  shall  not  "be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in  this 
State,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  reaa  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  parent  or  guardian. 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  writes  :— 

"  The  great  fault  in  the  education  of  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency 
to  crowd  the  intellect  and  to  neglect  nearly  everything  which  tends  towara 
moral  training.  I  think  the  selections  are  most  judiciously  chosen,  and 
that  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  carry  out  the  praiseworthy  design.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  be  objectionable  to  anyone  who  has  the  welfare  of 
the  children  at  heart." 

Twenty  repoi-ts  from  county  and  city  superintendents  have  been  received. 
Seven  report  the  Bible  read  oaily  in  all  tneir  schools  ;  one  states  that  it  is 
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read  in  the  high  and  grammar  school  grades  ;  three  that  it  is  read  in  nearly 
all  of  the  schools ;  six  report  regular  reading  in  part  of  them  ;  one  reports 
the  Bible  read  at  irregular  intervals  :  two  report  no  Bible  reading  ;  three 
boards  report  special  rules  on  the  suoject  as  follows  : — 

"  North  Des  Moines. — A  recognition  of  the  divine  character  of  God  and 
of  the  accountability  of  man  is  expected  of  all  the  teachers,  particularly  in 
the  brief  opening  exercises  of  each  da^  ;  but  all  matters  of  a  sectarian  or 
partisan  character  shall  be  excluded  from  the  schools/' 

^^  Fort  2>ocfefe.— Opening  exercises  shall  be  held  in  all  the  departments* 
and  may  consist  of  Bible  reading  without  note  or  comment,  prayer,  music, 
or  other  appropriate  exercise,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher." 

[Oskalooea  School  Manual,  p.  46,  sees.  50  and  52.] 

**  Sec.  50.  They  [teachers!  shall  open  the  morning  session  in  each  school 
with  reading  from  the  Bible,  followed  by  prayer  or  appropriate  singing, 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher." 

"  Sbc.  62.  Sectarian  influence, — Teachers  shall  not  exercise  any  sectarian 
influence  in  school ;  but  they  shall  endeavor  at  all  proper  times  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  correct  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  habits  of  sobnety  and  industry,  love  for 
Qod  and  man." 

In  addition  to  the  cities  whose  rules  are  quoted  above,  replies  were 
received  from  Sioux  City,  Burlington,  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  Marshalltown, 
and  others.  These  show  that  the  custom  of  Bible  reading  extends  back  to 
the  organization  of  the  schools. 

One  county  superintendent  writes  :— 

"  We  find  io  the  Bible  beautiful  literature,  excellent  teachings,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  discipline." 

Missouri. 

Hon.  John  R.  Kirk,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
writes : — 

*'  There  is  nothing  in  the  School  law  of  this  State  with  reference  to  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools.  The  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  each  district  to  settle  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
community." 

Twenty-six  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  acquaint  us 
with  the  following  facts  :  Six  report  Bible  reading  in  all  their  schools  :  one 
reports  it  in  most  of  them  ;  one  has  no  data  ;  11  report  Bible  reading  in 
part  of  their  schools  ;  seven  report  no  Bible  reading.  Returns  ^ow  that 
the  Bible  has  been  read  in  many  localities  since  tne  organisation  of  the 
schools.  Others  state  that  the  custom  is  growing,  and  that  the  Bible  is 
read  more  now  than  ever  before  ;  four  state  that  the  Bible  has  never  been 
read  in  their  schools. 

One  superintendent  writes : — 

"Your  enterprise  deserves  the  greatest  encouragen^ent  from  educators. 
I  have  received  and  examined  carefully  the  book  'Readings  from  the 
Bible,*  and  think  such  a  book  should  be  in  every  school  course  as  a  sup- 
plementary reader.    Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  it  well." 

Another  states  that : — 

"Each  schoolroom  acknowledges  God    in    some  way  every  morning. 
♦    *    Character  building  is  an  important  feature  with  us." 

North  Dakota. 

Hon.  Emma  F.  Bates,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  sends  the  following  from  the  revised  code  of  1896, 
section  754 : — 

"  The  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book.  It  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  any  public  school    It  may,  at  ^e  option  of  the  teacher,  be 


*    ♦    ♦ 
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read  in  school  without  sectarian  comment,  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  daily 
No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  read  it,  nor  to  be  present  in  the  schoolroom 
durins  the  reading  thereof,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  guardian, 
or  other  person  naving  him  in  charge.  Moral  instruction,  tending  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  imjwrtance  of  truthfulness, 
temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  respect  for  honest 
labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age  shall  be  given 
by  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools." 

One  superintendent  reports  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools. 

The  legislative  provi^jion  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schoob  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  patriotism,  integrity,  and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter 
in  a  government  by  the  people. 

The  superintendent  understands  that  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
educational  results  in  children,  parents  must  be  in  intelligent  co-operation 
with  all  efforts  to  improve  the  pupils.  Hence,  June  26,  1896,  was  desig- 
nated as  parents'  day,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  State. 

"  The  exercises  upon  that  day  consisted  of  select  songs,  recitations,  essays, 
dialogues  bearing  upon  home  life,  its  beauties  and  duties,  the  child  iu  the 
home,  the  mother,  the  father,  the  family.  ♦  *  ♦  The  home  is  the  unit 
of  government,  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  holy  home  life,  and  for  the  right 
education  of  the  children  of  those  homes  our  nation  was  established  and 
our  public- school  system  is  maintained." 

South  Dakota. 

Hon.  George  N.  Parker,  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  writes  : — 

"  We  send  you  a  copy  of  the  school  law  of  1891,  on  pt^ge  44  of  which  you 
will  find  all  the  law  we  have  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  have  examined  the  publication  (*  Readings  from  the 
Bible ")  you  mention,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it.'* 

[South  Dakota  School  Law,  p.  44,  sec.  18.] 

"  No  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  corporation,  but  the  Bible,  without  sectarian  comment,  may 
be  read  therein.'' 

Thirteen  reports  are  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents  of 
South  Dakota  :  five  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  and 
eight  that  it  is  read  in  part  of  them.  The  State  law  is  the  only  rule  on  the 
subject. 

Nebbaska. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Corbitt^  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
writes: — 

'*The  State  of  Nebraska  has  by  its  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the 
department  of  education  always  encouraged  moral  culture  in  its  public 
educational  system.  The  Bible  is  generally  read  in  our  schools.  Ihave, 
however,  no  carefully  compiled  data  showing  the  exact  extent  or  nature  of 
the  eflbrts  in  tbis  direction. 

"1  have  examined  the  book  entitled  *  Readings  from  the  Bible,'  and 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  publications  of  recent 
times.  It  will  certainly  facilitate  the  introducion  of  Scripture  leading 
into  many  schools  where  such  exercisbs  have  heretofore  been  impossible." 

From  nhe  i'^  re]'orti  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents, 
13  s  ate  ihiit  tht*  l>ibir  i«  read  in  nil  the  schools ;  two  more  nave  not  com- 
plete data,  but  believe  it  to  be  read  ii*  most  of  their  schoolh.  Generally 
8i)eaking,  writes  one,  the  Bible  is  read  throughout  the  county.  One 
states  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools,  eight  report  Bible  reading 
in  part  of  them — in  some  counties  more  in  some  less.  'The  Bible  has  held 
an  Honored  place  in  the  educational  system  of  Nebraska  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  schools. 
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One  superintendent  of  schools  answers  the  questions  in  regard  to  Bible 
reading  in  the  negative.    She  writes  :— 

''I  read  these  questions  aloud  to  our  teachers  in  attendance  at  tLe 
institute,  and  I  tmnk  if  you  ask  us  the  same  questions  next  year  I  can 
answer  yes." 

Another  speaks  of  introducing  "  Bible  Readings  "  into  his  school  during 
the  coming  year. 

Another  writes  — 

"  I  have  examined  *  Readings  from  the  Bible  *  with  much  care  and 
interest  in  view  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  along  this  li  e,  and  I  must 
certainly  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  work  undertaken  and  presented  in 
this  little  volume  has  been  admirably  done." 

Kansas. 

Hon.  E.  Stanley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  writes : — 

"We  have  but  little  law  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Bible  or  moral 
instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  like  your 
little  book,  *  Readings  from  the  Bible,*  selected  for  schools,  very  much.  I 
think  the  selections  are  very  well  chosen." 

Thirty-four  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  on  the  subject 
of  Bible  reading  have  been  received.  Seven  state  that  the  Bible  is  r^id  in 
the  opening  exercises  of  all  their  schools,  another  thinks  this  is  done,  two 
more  report  Bible  reading  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  two  report  such 
reading  m  many.  Seven  .report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  their  schools,  and 
five  report  it  as  not  being  read.  The  custom  of  Bible  reading  has  been 
general  since  the  schools  were  organized.  Three  superintendents  report 
school  laws  on  the  subject.    Others  say  custom  is  the  law  in  their  localities. 


THE  WESTERN  DIVISION. 
Montana. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Steere,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Helena, 
Mont.,  states  that  there  is  no  rule  in  the  constitution  of  Montana  con- 
cerning the  Bible  :  that  it  is  read  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  He  expresses 
his  approbation  ot  "  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  as  follows :  "  I  am  mghly 
pleased  with  its  contents." 

A  report  from  a  local  superintendent  in  Montana  states  that  the  Bible 
is  not  read  in  his  schools. 

Wyoming. 

Hon.  Estelle  Reele,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  writes : — 

"  There  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the  Wjroming  school  laws  relative  to 
the  matter  rBible  reading]^  it  being  left  entu^ly  to  local  school  bmirds,  or 
in  almost  all  cases  to  the  individual  teachers.  *  *  *  I  have  examined 
the  copy  of  '  Readings  from  the  Bible '  sent  me  and  like  it  very  much." 

Ei.ofht  reports  from  countjr  and  city  superintendents  are  received.  One 
states  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  schools ;  another  that  some  teachers  read 
it  regularly ;  a  third  that  it  is  occasionally  read  ;  one  expresses  sorrow 
that  the  custom  is  not  universal  ;  one  states  that  in  the  primary  ^^e 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  learned  and  repeated :  another  reports  no  Bible 
reading  at  present,  but  writes  that  it  was  formerly  read ;  two  report  no 
Bible  reading. 

Colorado. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peavey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver 
Colo.,  writes  :— 

"  Have  examined  the  *  Bible  Readings '  and  consider  it  very  valuable. 
We  have  no  statistics  about  Bible  reading." 
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Twenty-four  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  have  been 
received.  Four  of  these  state  tnat  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools  ; 
11  report  reading  in  part  of  the  schools  ;  nine  report  no  reading.  One  of 
these  superintendents  expects  to  put  **  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  into  all 
the  schools  of  his  county  this  coming  year.  Another  suggests  the  ase  of 
it  for  supplementary  reading.    One  writes  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  in  happy  accord  with  the  movement,  and  hone  t©  see  Bible 
reading  practised  for  morning  exercises  in  all  our  schools  of  this  county 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  institute  to  this  very 
important  subject." 

Utah. 

Hon.  John  R.  Park,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  writes  : — 

"  While  morality  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  any  of  them.  The  belief  seems  to  be 
quite  widespread  here  that  moral  teaching  in  the  public  schools  should  be 
wholly  nonsectarian,  and  many  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  introduce  the 
Bible  into  the  schools  without  at  the  same  time  removing  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  against  sectarianism.'' 

Eight  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  verify  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  Mr.  Park's  letter.  One  of  them  states  that  the  Bible  had 
been  read  at  option  of  teacher  for  twenty  years,  until  1896.  Another  that 
it  had  been  read  for  thirty-eight  years,  ending  in  1885. 

Nevada. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Cutting,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Carson 
City,  Nev.,  writes : — 

"  Although  there  is  not  one  school  in  the  State  where  the  Bible  is  read, 
efforts  at  moral  training  are  made  in  all." 

Two  reports  received  from  local  superintendents  are  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  State  superintendent. 

Idaho. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Forseman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  writes  : — 

"  Our  school  law  prohibits  any  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  at  least  that  is 
the  recognised  construction." 

Eight  county  superintendents  verify  the  report  of  their  chief. 

Washington. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Bean,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olympia, 
Wash.,  forwards  a  copy  of  the  Attomey-Generars  opinion  regarding  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  dated  September 
19,  1891.  Four  reports  from  county  sujierintendents  are  received.  Each 
states  that  the  Bible  is  not  read  being  under  ban  of  Attorney-General's 
ruling.  Two  state  that  it  was  read  in  their  schools  previous  to  1891.  One 
writes : — 

"  I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the  Bible  may  be  read  and  taught." 

Oregon. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  writes  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally  read  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  Ten  reports  are  received  from  county  su])erintendents ;  four  state 
that  there  is  no  Bible  rending  in  their  counties  ;  the  others  say  that  it  is 
read  in  a  few  schools  in  each  of  their  counties.  There  is  no  rule  in  Oregon 
prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in  some  schools  it  is  re,jortea  to 
have  been  read  for  forty-eight  years. 

6348.  2  U 
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California. 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Black,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Sacramento,  Oal.,  refers  the  questions  relating  to  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools  to  the  county  superintendent)  of  his  State.  Twenty-six  replies  to 
these  questions  have  been  received  ;  19  of  these  report  no  Bible  routing ; 
six  understand  section  8  of  Article  IX.  of  the  constitution  1879  to  be 
opposed  to  such  reading ;  seven  report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools ; 
one  writes  that  it  is  read  for  its  literary  value,  statins  that  many  of  its 
stories  are  required  to  be  told  and  read  in  course  of  study. 

One  superintendent  writes  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  much  pleased  that  something  is  being  done  in  this  direction.  I 
have  read  the  notices  that  have  apneiu^  from  time  to  time,  in  the  papers 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bible.  I 
shall  surely  try  to  have  it  introduced  into  our  schools." 

» 

SupertntendenU  of  public  tchools  reporting  in  the  summer  of  1S96  Bible 
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Reports  of  State  superintendents  are  not  included  above.  Superinten- 
dents having  "  no  data  "  are  not  counts.  Three-fourths  of  superintendents 
report  Bible  reading  in  part  or  all  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 
The  recapitulated  laws  of  nine  States  concerning  Bible  reading  m  schools 
are  as  follows  :— 

"  Massachusetts, — The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading 
in  the  public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  without  written  note  or 
oral  comment,  etc" 

"  Penst/lvanut,  Decision  No,  II4, — The  Scriptures  conae  under  the  head 
of  text-books,  and  they  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list." 

**  New  Jersey, — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  trustees 
to  introduce  into  or  have  performed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion 
of  the  public  money,  any  religious  service,  ceremony,  or  forms  whatsoever, 
except  reading  the  Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

"  Georgia, — The  county  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  from  time  to 
time  what  text-books  and  books  of  reference  shall  be  used  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  county ;  provided  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
common  or  public  schools  of  the  State." 

^^Mississippi, — The  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  the  free 
enjoyment  ot  all  religious  sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred.  *  The  rights 
hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licentiousness 
injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State,  or  to 
exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any  public  school  of  this  State.'" 

"  Indiana. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of 
the  State." 

"  lotoa, — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution 
of  this  State,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parent  or  guardian." 

"  North  Dakota. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book.  It 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  public  school,  etc." 

"  South  Dakota, — No  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in 
any  of  the  schools  of  the  cornoration;  but  the  Bible,  without  any 
sectarian  comment,  may  be  read  therein." 


634 
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Harvard  University. — Opportunities  provided  for  Reuoious 
Worship,  Instruction,  and  Fellowship.* 

1.  THE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL. 

Francis  Greenwood    Peabody,  D.D.,    Plumnier   Prqfesior   of  Christian 

Morah. 
William  Jewett  Tucker,  *D.  D. ,  LL.  D.      \ 

Charles  Cutbbert  Hall,  D.D.  n^^^i^^.  *^  ^a-  i7-..*-.-«^*^,  r 

Endicott  Peabody,  LL.M.,  S.T.B.  ^'"^^CLl^i^T^^^ 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  AM,  S.T.B.  f  ^  ^^^^  1899-1900. 

Robert  Macdonald,  AM,  S.T.B.  > 

There  have  also  served  on  this  Board  of  Preachers  since  its  foundation  in 
1886:— 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  AM. 

Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D. 

Theodore  C.  Williams,  B.D.  Samuel  McC.  Crother^  D.D. 

George  A.  GJordon,  D.D.  Simon  J.  McPherson,  D.D. 

Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  John  Heyl  Vincent,  D.D. 

William  Lawrence,  D.D.  Samuel  D.  McConnell,  D.D. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.D.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.D. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.i).  William  Wallace  Fenn,  S.T.B. 

Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  George  Harris,  D.D. 

Charles  C.  Everett,  D.D.  George  Hodges,  D.D. 


Washington  Gladden,  D.D.  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  D.D. 

Leighton  Parks,  D.D.  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D. 

On  May  10, 1886,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  "  that 
^VQ  preachers  to  the  University  be  annually  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Follows,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  who. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  shall 
arrange  and  conduct  the  reli^ous  services  of  the  University."  The  Board 
of  Overseers  concurred  in  this  vote  on  May  12, 1886,  and  in  1892  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Statutes  of  the  University.  On  June  14, 1886,  on  the 
unanmious  recommendation  of  the  Preachers  and  the  Plummer  Professor, 
the  President  and  Fellows  voted  :  "That  the  Statute  No.  15,  concerning 
religious  exercises,  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause  *  at  which  the 
attendance  of  the  students  is  required' " ;  and  on  June  16  the  Board  of 
Overseers  concurred  in  this  vote.  Attendance  at  the  religious  services  of 
the  University  was  thus,  by  the  advice  of  those  who  conduct  these  service^ 
made  wholly  voluntary. 

Under  this  voluntary  system  religion  is  now  regarded  in  the  University, 
not  as  a  part  of  College  aiscipline  and  compulsion,  but  as  a  privilege  onci 
opportunity.  The  Preachers  to  the  University  represent  various  Christian 
communions  and  various  parts  of  the  country.  Each  member  of  the  staff 
conducts  daily  morning  prayer  for  a  term  of  three  weeks  in  the  first  half- 
year,  and  a  second  term  of  three  weeks  in  the  second  half-year,  and  each 
preaches  on  four  Sunday  evenines.    The  Preacher  conducting  morning 

Srayers  is  in  attendance  for  some  nours  every  morning,  during  his  term  of 
uty,  at  the  Preacher's  Room,  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  such 
students  as  desire  to  consult  him.  Thus,  for  six  weeks  of  the  year  each 
Preacher  is  a  College  Pastor,  and  sets  at  the  disposal  of  students  more  of 

•  Pamphlet  issued  by  Harvard  University,  July,  1900. 
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his  time  than  most  ministers  find  possible  to  give  to  such  service  in  their 
own  parishes.  These  personal  intimacies  of  the  Preacher's  Room  are 
regarded  by  the  Preachers  as  among  the  most  important  part  of  their 
service.  On  Thursday  afternoons,  from  November  till  May,  Vesper 
Services  are  held  in  the  University  Chapel,  with  a  brief  address  from  one 
of  the  Preachers,  and  with  music  by  the  College  Choir,  a  full  male  chorus 
of  25  soprano^  and  altos,  and  16  tenors  and  basses.  The  UniA  ersity  service 
on  Sunday  is  held  in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  encouraging 
students  to  associate  themselves  in  tne  morning  with  the  life  of  a  Parish 
church.  Seats  are  provided  for  students  at  the  expense  of  the  College  in 
the  neighbouring  churches  of  Cambridge  as  follows  :— 

First  Church  (Unitarian). 
Christ  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal). 
First  Church  (Congregational). 
Old  Cambridge  Baptist  Church. 
Epworth  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
St.  Paul's  Church  (Catholic). 

On  one-third  of  the  Sunday  evenings  of  the  year  the  University  service 
is  conducted  by  other  preachers  of  vanous  communions  through  invitation 
of  the  Board  of  Preachers.  The  following  preachers  thus  conducted 
services  during  the  year  1899-1900  :— 

Rev.  Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  of  Providence,  R.I. 
Rev.  Charies  H.  Eaton,  D.D^  of  New  York,  N.Y. 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
Rev.  Frederick  Palmer,  of  Andover,  Mass. 
Rev.  Charles  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  of  Ely,  England. 
Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  pyp-t  of  Boston. 
Rev.  Washington  Qladden,  D.D.,  of  Columbus,  O. 
Rabbi  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  IlL 
Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock.  D.D.,  of  New  York,  N.Y. 
Bishop  John  Heyl  Vincent,  D.D.,  of  Topeka-  Kans. 
Rev.  W.  I.  Rainsfcrd,  D.D.,  of  New  York  N.Y. 
Rev.  Charles  Hargrove,  M.A.,  of  Leeds,  England. 
Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  University  for  the  year  1895-96  sums 
up  the  result  of  ten  years  of  voluntary  Chapel  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  method  of 
promoting  the  reli^ous  interests  of  the  University  and  conducting  its 
chapel  services.  The  system  adopted  in  1886  had  two  principal  features : 
firstthe  employment  every  year  of  five  ministers,  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  rlummer  Professor  conduct  morning  prayers  trom  Monday  to  Saturday 
inclusive,  an  evening  service  on  eveiy  Sunday  in  term  time,  and  an 
afternoon  service  on  Thursdays  from  November  till  April :  and  secondly, 
the  offer  of  the  services  of  one  of  these  six  ministers  every  oay  in  the  weeK 
to  all  students  of  the  University  for  consultation  on  the  ethical  or  religious 
topic  which  is  interesting  them.  Both  these  branches  of  the  ministers' 
work  have  succeeded  in  a  high  degree.  The  services  on  Sunday  evenings 
and  Thursday  afternoons  are  largely  attended  ^  and  morning  prayers  at 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock  are  attenaed  in  a  satisfactory  way,  although  by 
varying  numbers  and  never  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  body  of 
students  in  Cambridge.  An  attendance  of  two  hundred  at  morning 
prayers  is  considered  good ;  and  in  very  bad  weather,  especially  on  Monday 
mornings,  the  attendance  occasionally  descends  to  sixty  or  seventy  persons. 
All  the  services  now  held  in  Appleton  Chai)el  are  strictly  devotional  in 
method  and  in  spirit.  No  one  attends  any  of  them  except  from  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  there.  It  is  i)ertectly  understood 
among  both  Faculty  and  students  that  no  record  is  kept  of  attendance  at 
the  Chapel,  and  that  no  jgain  of  any  sort  can  result  from  attendance  eicept 
the  satisfaction  of  a  religious  need.  The  congregation  is  a  shifting  one  from 
morning  to  morning,  and  from  week  to  week, -although,  of  course,  jorae 
students  and  some  officers  go  to  Chapel  habitually.    In  ten  years  thit     lias 
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been  no  sign  of  diminishing  interest  in  the  Chapel  exercises,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  manifested  a  growing  interest. 

**  In  seeking  the  reasans  for  the  success  of  this  purely  optional  method 
in  a  communit>r  of  young  men  at  a  time  of  life  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not 
in  common  estimation  religiously  inclined,  the  Srst  cause  which  comes  to 
mind  is  the  quality  of  the  preachers  themselves  who  in  successive  years 
have  had  charge  of  the  work.  These  ministers  have  been,  and  need  to  be, 
more  than  usually  capable  as  preachers.  They  need  to  be  simple,  direct, 
and  manly,  but  also  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  of  intellectual  resource. 
The  varietv  of  preachers  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  method.    The 

Ereachers  have  come  from  various  denominations  and  localities  ;  and  they 
ave  been  men  of  varied  professional  training  and  experience.  A  rule 
observed  at  all  Chapel  exercises,  and  thought  to  be  one  cause  of  their 
success,  is  the  complete  exclusion  horn  the  Chapel  of  all  matters  irrelevant 
to  the  occasion,  like  University  notices,  or  the  introduction  of  distinguished 
visitors.  Again,  a  time  limit  is  strictly  observed  at  all  services.  Morning 
prayers  occupjr  lourteen  minutes  in  all,  and  the  vesper  service  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  minutes  ;  and  the  congregation  can  count  on  the  observance  of 
these  limits.  The  consultation  hours  of  the  preachers  successively  on  duty 
serve  to  interest  them  in  many  young  men  and  many  young  men  in  the 
preachers:  and  on  the  part  of  the  students  this  interest  is  manifested  by 
going  to  Chapel  exercises  and  carrying  their  friends  thither." 

Parents  and  advisers  of  young  men  coming  to  the  University  are  urged 
to  counsel  them  to  take  part  m  its  religious  life.  Under  the  voluntary 
system  now  accepted  in  Harvjird  University,  the  further  development  of 
such  interests  must  proceed  chiefly  from  the  influence  of  the  students' 
homes ;  and  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  such  an  undertaking  are 
requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Preachers  to  the  University. 

The  Board  of  Preachers  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  any 
cases  of  special  need  where  they  ma>r  be  useful,  or  to  any  better  methods 
of  serving  the  moral  and  i^eligious  interests  of  the  Umversity.  General 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Plummer  Professor,  though  any 
Preacher  will  /gladly  consider  such  questions  as  may  be  more  appropriately 
addressed  to  him. 

Pastom  of  churches  and  teachers  of  schools  are  especially  requested  to 
make  known  to  the  Board  of  Preachers  their  young  friends  or  pupils  who 
may  need  help,  or  who  are  likely  to  be  of  help  in  the  work  with  wnich  the 
Preachers  are  charged. 


2.    PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE. 

The  House  erected  as  a  Memorial  of  Phillip)*  Brooks  was  dedicated  on 
January  23,  1900,  and  provides  an  important  reinforcement  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  University.  Phillips  Brooks  House  was  originally  designed  to 
extend  and  unite  many  scattered  undertakings  of  religion  and  philanthropy 
in  the  University.  It  was  to  represent,  as  the  first  appeal  for  such  a 
building  stated,  *'one  more  step  m  the  comprehensive  plan  of  religious 
work  of  which  the  establishment  of  the  Boara  of  I^eachers  was  the  first 
step."  No  memorial,  however,  of  the  generous-minded  Phillips  Brooks 
could  be  designed  to  separate  religion  from  daily  life,  fliillips  Brooks 
House  is  a  centre  for  the  social  and  charitable  activities  of  the  University 
as  well  as  for  religious  meetings,  a  kind  of  Parish  House  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  College  Chapel.  The  tablet  which  is  to  stand 
in  its  vestibule  will  accurately  describe  its  purpose  : — 

THIS  HOUSE  IS  DEDICATED  TO 

PIETY,     CHARITY,     PHILANTHROPY, 

IN  GRATEFUL  MEMORY  OF 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

The  second  and  a  part  of  the  third  floor  of  the  House  are  expressly 
arranged  for  the  work  of  the  varioas  Religious  Societies.   On  the  third  floor 
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is  a  large  meeting  room,  named  in  memory  of  the  beloved  Professor  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  Peabody  Hall ;  a  part  of  the  nrst  floor  is  assigned  to  the  charities 
directed  by  students  :  a  study  is  provided  for  students  who  desire  a  quieter 
resort  than  the  crowded  roMiin^-rooms  of  the  Library ;  and  the  '*  Brooks 
Parlor"  is  arranged  as  a  dignified  place  for  receptions  and  meetings. 
PhilliiM  Brooks  House  recognises  the  inevitable  differences  of  religious 
aflUiation,  and  makes  room  for  all  such  associations  under  one  roof,  and  in 
close  relation  with  the  practical  generosity  and  social  fellowship  of  the 
University.  It  is  intended,  from  time  to  time,  to  unite  these  religious 
forces  in  general  meetings,  representing  the  whole  religious  life  of  the 
Univendtv,  and  conducted  by  a  representative  Student  Committee.  The 
first  of  tnese  meetings  was  held  m  Peabody  Hall  in  March  1900,  and 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Rainsford,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  The  uses  to 
which  Phillips  Brooks  House  has  already  been  put  may  be  indicated  by  the 
foUowing  table,  compiled  for  the  first  month  of  its  general  occupation  : — 

Approximate  usb  of  Phillips  Bbooks  House  duriko  March,  1900. 


Ueetiogs. 


Avenge 
Attendance. 


Total 
Attendance. 


Brooks  Parlor,  open  daily 

Study,  open  daily 

Y.  M.  C.  A. :  Reading  Room,  open  daily 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  :  Bible  Class       - 

Y.  M.  C.  A  :  Devotional  Service  - 

St.  PanPs  Society :  Evening  Prayers     - 

St.  Paul's  Society ;  Devotional  Service  - 

Catholic  Club 

Religioas  Union 

Student  Volunteer  Committee :  office-hours 

Harvard  Engineering  Society 

Ladies' Faculty  Teas      .... 

Canadian  Club 

Noble  Lectures 

Camera  Club 

Exeter  Club 

Semitic  Conference 

Memorial  Society 

Administrative  Committee     • 
Conference  on  Boys' Clubs     - 

Total  meetings 

Daily  use  of  House 


15  days 


f> 


t* 


9 
4 
12 
4 
2 
2 
^ 
1 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


31 
15 
50 


465 

405 

1,350 


55 


27  days. 


14 
30 
9 
22 
51 
18 

60 
105 


267 
18 
25 
70 
20 
5 
28 


45 


175 


131 
122 
108 

88 
103 

37 

60 
525 
69 
1,070 
18 
25 
70 
20 
10 
57 


2,513 


4,733 


3.  THE  RELIGIOUS   SOCIETIES. 

Four  Religious  Societies  are  in  active  operation  in  the  University  and 
invite  to  their  fellowship  young  men  of  widely  different  convictions.  In 
one  or  another  of  the  organisations  any  student  of  the  UnivBrsity  with 
religious  interests  should  find  sympathy  and  companionship.  The  special 
methods  and  activities  of  these  societies  are  as  follows  :— 

The  Youno  Mkn's  Chkistian  Association. 

CSocutt  of  chbibtiah  Brrhrik.  Kouhdid  isoi.) 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  unite  such  students  of  the  Univereity 

as  are  connected  with  evangelical  Churches  in  CTinstian  feUowship  and  m 

active  Christian  work.      It    attempts  to  cultivate    both  character  and 

service,- a  Christian  standard  of  personal  life  and  a  practical  sei^ice  ol 
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the  modern  world.  The  AH^ociation  occupies  convenient  rooms  in  Phillips 
Brooks  House,  excellently  eciuipped  by  the  kindness  of  friends  with  books 
and  periodicals.  The  Reading  Koom  of  the  Association  is  known  as  the 
Shepard  Room,  in  memory  of  Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  of  the  Class  of 
1893,  who  at  his  death  in  1894  bequeathed  $5,000,  for  "  Christian  work  at 
Harvard."  A  tablet  in  the  vestibule  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  is  to  bear 
the  name  of  this  young  graduate  and  to  describe  him  as  "  studious,  modest, 
devout."  The  family  of  Ralph  Shepard  propose  to  supply  the  rooms  of  the 
Association  with  worthy  furnishings  as  a  further  memorial,  and  have  added 
to  the  general  fund  which  bears  his  name  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
The  various  departments  of  the  work  of  the  Association  are  as  follows  :— 

Devotional  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening  at  6.45,  for 
three-miarters  of  an  hour.  All  of  these  meetings  are  open  to  all  members 
of  the  University,  who  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  In  the  Bible  Study 
Department  four  courses  have  been  offered  during  the  year  1899-1900  : — 

I.   Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ    Dr.  A.  C.  Garrett  (Instructor). 
II.    Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles.    W.  M.  Crane,  1902. 

III.  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament  Characters.     Geo.  L.  Paine,  '96  at 

present  in  Cambridge  Theological  School). 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John.    Geo.  S.  Budd,  1  Gr. 

Over  fifty  men  have  enrolled  in  these  courses. 

The  City  Mission  Department  sends  a  dozen  or  more  men  every  Sunday 
afternoon  to  teach  in  the  Beacon  Hill  Chinese  Sunday  School.  Members 
of  the  Association  conduct  religious  meetings  each  Tuesday  evening 
throughout  the  year  at  the  Boston  Industrial  Home.  About  twenty  men  are 
engaged  in  connection  with  the  T-wharf  Reading  Room  which  the  Associa- 
tion conducts  for  the  fishermen  of  Boston.  Members  of  the  Association 
serve  in  the  Boston  Settlements,  in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  churches, 
and  in  boys'  clubs  and  missions.  In  the  year  1900-01,  in  addition  to  its 
present  work,  the  Association  will  conduct  a  Boys' Club  in  East  Cambridge 
and  do  f  rienaly  visiting  under  the  direction  of  the  Cambridge  Associated 
Charities.  The  Association  contributes  to  the  support  of  a  Harvard 
graduate,  a  missionarv  in  India. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Collegeyear  the  Association  endeavours  to  be  of 
service  to  incoming  students.  For  this  purpose  handbooks  containing 
detailed  information  about  the  religious  societies,  and  the  athletic,  literary 
and  social  interests  of  the  student  body,  are  sent  during  the  summer  to 
members  of  the  incoming  Freshman  class. 

The  rooms  of  the  Association  in  Phillips  Brooks  House  are  the  head- 
quarters of  an  information  bureau  and  reception  committee,  which  assists 
many  new  students  in  finding  lodgings  and  employment  and  aids  them  in 
the  selection  of  their  courses.  On  the  first  Friday  of  the  year  a  reception 
is  offered  to  new  students. 

The  Association  employs  a  General  Secretary  who  has  supervision  of 
Its  work. 

The  St.  Paul's  Society. 

(FOUMDU)  1861.) 

The  St.  Paul's  Society  was  founded  in  1861  bv  undergraduates  connected 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  with  tne  object  of  interesting  all 
who  in  any  way  have  any  affinity  with  that  church  and  who  feel  the  need 
of  association  under  that  influence. 

The  objecte  of  the  Society  are  thus  stated  in  the  Constitution : — "To 
bring  the  Episcopal  students  of  the  University  into  acauaintance  with  each 
other ;  to  afford  them  opi>ortunitie8  of  uniting  in  worsnip  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  and  forms  of  their  church,  of  giving  each  other  counsel  and  support 
in  the  performance  of  Christian  duties,  and  of  undertaking  missionary  work, 
and  maintaining  a  Library  to  give  them  convenient  access  to  religious 
literature.  Any  member  of  the  University  who  has  been  baptized  and  who 
attends  the  Protestant  Episcoi^al  Church  shall  be  eligible  for  membership." 
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The  Society  now  occupies  attractive  rooms  in  Phillips  Brooks  House 
which  through  the  aid  of  graduates  have  been  fitted  up  in  a  way  consistent 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  founded.  The  Society  holds 
weekly  devotional  meetings  on  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  With  the  exception 
of  the  monthly  business  meetings  a  clergyman  or  prominent  layman  is 
present  and  speaks.  In  Lent  the  Right  Reverend  Leighton  Coleman, 
bishop  of  Delaware,  preached  a  sermon  in  Christ  Church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  St.  Paul's  Society.  Evening  prayej:  has  been  read  daily  in 
Advent  and  Lent  by  one  of  the  members  of  tne  Society  and  in  Holy  Week 
morning  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  King.  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  in  the  Society's  rooms.  Besides  the  religious  work 
the  members  of  tne  Society  have  charge  of  the  Boys'  X^ub  at  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  under  the  direction  of  Kev.  Edward  L.  Atkinson.  On  one 
evening  in  the  week  they  entertain  over  one  hundred  boys.  Many  of  the 
men  teach  in  Sunday  Schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  have  under- 
taken charitv  work  in  connection  with  the  Student  Volunteer  Committee. 
There  is  also  a  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  com- 
posed of  St.  Paul's  Society  members. 

The  Society  endeavors  to  make  all  Churchmen  of  the  University  feel 
that  they  are  welcome.  The  Society  is  also  anxious  to  receive  the  names  of 
Churchmen  entering  the  University.  Such  names  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  will  receive  cordial  attention. 


Harvard  Religious  Union. 

The  purpose  of  this  Society  is  "to  unite  men  of  various  views  and  faiths 
in  a  mutual  interchange  of  religious  thought  and  a  common  search  for 
truth  ;  to  develop  and  impress  the  idea  of  the  value  of  the  religious  element 
in  character  and  action,  and  thus  to  increase  in  its  members  that  ethical 
enthusiasm  and  purpose  which  is  the  result  alike  of  intellectual  bre«kdth 
and  moral  earnestness." 

The  Union  meets  every  other  Monday  evening  at  7.30,  in  its  rooms  in 
Phillips  Brooks  House.  These  rooms,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  have 
been  attractively  arranged,  and  offer  opportunities  for  reading  and  writing 
as  well  as  for  general  ineetings.  All  members  of  the  University  are 
welcomed.  The  or^nisatiou  embraces  men  of  many  differing  communions, 
and  encourages  plain  and  straightforward  discussion. 

Among  the  speakers  who  have  given  addresses  during  the  year  1899-1900 
are  the  following  : — 

Professor  Peabody  and  President  Tucker,  "  Moral  Leadership." 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothinghamj  "  Martineau." 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Transcendentalists. 

Professor  C.  E.  r^orton,  "  Religion  and  the  Creeds.  ** 

Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  "  Religious  Teaching  of  Wordsworth's  Poetry." 

Rev.  Robert  MacDonald,  "Training  of  the  Moral  Leader." 


The  Catholic  Club. 

In  the  winter  of  1892-93  a  Committee  of  Catholic  Students  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  University  met  and  unanimously  agreed  that 
some  sort  of  unicm  among  the  Catholics  of  Harvard  was  desirable. 
Accordingly  in  May,  1893.  the  Harvard  Catholic  Club  was  organised.  The 
membership  is  open  to  all  Catholics  in  Harvard  University.  The  purpose 
of  the  Catnolic  Club  is  twofold  :  First,  to  jiromote  the  religious  interests 
of  tiie  Catholic  students  of  Harvard  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  Catholic 
young  men  who  proiwse  coming  to  Harvard,  and  to  receive  them  upon  their 
admission.  Secondly,  to  quicken  the  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the 
students. 

The  Club  occupies  a  large  and  well-equipi)ed  room  in  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  maintains  there  a  small  library  of  Catholic  books  and  periodicals, 
and  holds  both  private  conferences  directed  by  some  representative  of 
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Catholic  opinion,  and  public  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, addressed  bv  distinguished  deigynoen  and  laymen.  Among  the 
public  meetings  held  duiing  the  year  189&-1900  were  the  following  : — 

A  lecture  on  **  Dry  rot  in  Literature,"  an  explanation  of  the  influence  on 
modem  literature  of  three  philosopnical  errors,  agnosticism,  naturalism 
and  pessimism,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Smith,  of  New  York.  A  lecture  on  Christian 
Economics  by  Rev.  Francis  Ryan,  of  Toronto. 

Mbeting  of  Fbiends. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  held  every  Wednesday  evening  at 
8  o'clock  in  a  private  house,  102,  Avon  Hill  Street.  Students  who  are 
members  of  the  Society  or  are  interested  in  it  are  invited  to  attend. 


4.  AUXILIARY  ORGANISATIONS. 

COMMITTBE  ON  THE  RECEPTION  OF  STUDENTS. 

This  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  aids 
new  students  in  the  selection  of  rooms  and  the  choice  of  places  where  they 
may  obtain  table  board,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  the 
first  steps  of  their  life  in  Cambridge.  The  members  of  this  Committee  will 
be  glad  to  meet  new  comers  on  the  days  of  entrance  examinations  both  in 
June  and  in  September,  at  their  office  in  Sever  Hall,  or  at  room  No.  1. 
Wadsworth  House.  The  Committee  also  arranges  a  general  meeting  of 
welcome  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  term,  at  which  new  students  are 
greeted  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  by  other  persons  representing 
both  College  and  civil  life.  During  the  winter  months,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Committee^  a  series  of  "  Faculty  Teas  "  is  given  by  ladies  connected 
with  the  Faculty  in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  at  which  officers  and  students 
are  informally  received  and  made  known  to  each  other.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  Committee,  during  the  year  1900-01,  to  offisr  a  course  of  lectures 
describing  the  social,  physical  and  historical  environment  of  the  University. 
A  large  auxiliary  committee  of  students  assists  in  many  of  these 
undertakings  and  endeavours  to  give  cordiality  and  naturalness  to  College 
life. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Committee. 

During  the  year  1894-95  the  charitable  work  undertaken  by  students  of 
the  University  was  thoroughly  or^nized.  This  undertaking  was  begun  by 
a  movement  of  the  united  religious  societies.  On  October  19,  1894,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Sanders  Theatre,  at  which  President  Eliot  presided, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Catholic  Club,  the  St.  Paul's  Society,  the 
Christian  Association,  the  Oxford  Club,  and  the  Religious  Union,  all 
pledged  the  support  of  their  societies  to  the  new  enterprise.  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  Unitarians  and  EvangeHcals  stood  on  a  common  platform 
in  a  common  humane  enterprise.  It  wa^  a  practical  religious  union 
among  College  men,  which,  as  President  Eliot  said  in  his  opening  words, 
"  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  education.  The  under- 
taking is  in  the  hands  of  a  student  committ^,  together  with  an  Advisory 
Board  of  professors,  graduates,  and  other  persons  prominent  in  charity 
work.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
i;5ociety,  was  at  the  beginning  chosen  Director,  and  has  ever  since  served  in 
that  capacity.  During  the  year  1890-1900  Mr.  Birtwell  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  service,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods. 
Head  of  the  South  End  House  in  Boston,  who  has  directed  the  affiurs  of 
the  Committee  with  generosity  and  wisdom. 

By  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  bequest  of  Miss  Belinda  L.  Randall  of 
Boston,  in  1898,  $15,000  was  given  to  tne  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College^*  for  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  among  the  students  of 
the  University  of  practical  education  and  training  in  philanthropic  service  ; 
810,000  of  this  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  to  ensure  in  that  builaing  suitable  accommodations  for  l^e  charitable 
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work  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Student  Volunteer  Committee,  so 
long  as  said  organization  shall  retain  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Fellows,  or  iii  case  this  work  should  be  given  up,  for  kindred  work  at  the 
discretion  of  sdid  President  and  Fellows,  and  $5,000  to  be  held  and  invested 
1>y  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  as  a  permanent  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall  Funa,  its  income  only 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  or  in  the  interest  of  said  philanthropic 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  University,  or  in  case  this  should 
be  given  up,  to  oe  applied  by  said  President  and  Fellows  to  kindred  pur- 
poses." The  Student  Volunteer  Committee  is  thus  assured  of  a  suitable 
eompment  for  its  activities,  and  of  a  permanent  character  for  its  work. 

The  Director  holds  office  nours  in  Pnillips  Brooks  House  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  mornings.  Here  he  consults  with  men — both  as  individuals  and  as 
groups — taking  into  account  the  student's  tastes,  his  intended  business  or 
profession,  and  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  he  advises  from  time  to  time 
those  who  are  actually  at  work.  Tnus  tne  office  is  a  kind  of  clearing-house 
of  philanthropy,  receiving  applications  from  young  men  who  wish  to  serve, 
and  receiving  on  the  other  hand  applications  from  charitable  institutions, 
and  then  acyusting  the  work  to  the  man  and  the  man  to  the  work. 
Students  have  served  as  volunteer  visitors  in  poor  families  in  connection 
with  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  and  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Cambridge.  For  the  Children's  Aid  Society  men  have  superintended  "  Home 
Libraries."  Boys'  Clubs  in  Baston  and  Cambridge  have  been  carried  on  by 
students  in  connection  with  Emmanuel  House,  the  Epworth  League  Hous^ 
St.  Stephen's  House,  and  the  North  End  Union.  Men  have  been  supplied 
as  teacners  in  various  clubs  and  societies,  and  served  in  fP^ura  concerned 
with  Christian  missions.  Volunteers  have  visited  hospitals.  Twice  a  year 
conferences  are  held  of  men  actively  engaged  in  charity  work.  In  the  Fall 
and  Spring  the  Committee  has  regularly  made  collections  of  discarded 
clothing  from  the  students  of  the  University.  Excursions  are  conducted 
to  institutions  where  students  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  methods 
of  charity  administration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  census,  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  is  taken  in  the  College  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  undertake  some  kind  of  volimteer  chari^  work.  The  number  of  men 
actually  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  cannot  be  precisely 
reckoned.  It  was  estimated,  however,  in  the  College  year  1897-98  that 
besides  the  large  number  of  undergraduates  who  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Committee,  at  least  one  student  in  every  eight  of  those  resident  in 
Cambridge  was  actively  engaged  in  some  form  of  religious,  educational  or 
philanthropic  service. 

The  Prospect  Union. 

The  Prospect  Union,  a  workingman's  college  in  Cambridgeport,  about 
one  mile  from  the  Univemitv,  was  organized  in  1891.  Its  aim  is  to  bring 
into  friendly  and  mutually  helpful  contact  the  workingmcn  of  Cambridge- 
port  and  vicinity,  and  the  students  and  professors  of  Harvard  University. 
The  work  of  the  Union  consists  chiefly  in  evening  lectures  and  classes : 
the  classes  being  taught  by  students  from  the  University.  The  courses  of 
study  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  most  elementary  English 
branches  to  French  and  German,  History,  Political  Economy,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  Mathematics.  The  members  of  these  classes  are  workingmen 
of  many  nationalities  and  occupations,  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief — 
Jew  and  Christian,  Catholic  and  Protestant — and  of  every  variety  of 
political  and  economic  opinion.  The  lectures  are  given  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Union,  often  by  members  of  the  University  faculty.  After 
a  lecture  there  is  always  an  opportunity,  which  is  freely  improved  by  the 
workingmen,  for  questions  and  general  discussion.  Instructors  and  students 
of  the  University  serve  as  teachers  of  classes,  as  lecturers,  as  officers  and 
committee  men. 

The  Union  has  a  two-fold  usefulness.  On  the  one  hand  any  working- 
man  living  in  or  near  Cambridge  may,  by  improving  the  opportunities  the 
Union  offers^  actiuire  such  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  lot  have  before  made  impossible  to  him.    He  may  become  a 
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happier  and  more  UHeful  member  of  ijociety.  With  natural,  friendly,  self- 
respecting  contact  with  young  men  from  the  Universitjr,  workin^en  lose 
the  prejudices  which  ignorance  and  isolation  make  inevitable  to  tuem.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  student-teachers  find  that  by  the  teaching  they  them- 
selves are  taught  They  f^et  almost  more  than  they  give.  They  come  to 
realise  the  debt  of  obligation  the  educated  man  owes  to  those  less  favored 
than  himself.  The  Prospect  Union  is  an  educational,  not  a  charitable 
institution.  Each  workmgman  member  {lavs  three  dollars  a  year,  or 
twenty-five  cents  a  month.  Bulletins  describing  its  work  are  issuea  by 
the  Union  from  time  to  time.  It  occupies  the  old  City  Hall  in  Gambrid^- 
port,  and  in  June,  1895,  acquired  this  excellent  and  ample  building  as  its 
own  property. 

The  Social  Union. 

The  Social  Union  aims  to  do  for  Old  Cambridge  what  the  Prospect 
Union  does  for  Cambridgeport.  Its  advantages  moreover  are  offered  to 
working-women  as  well  as  men.  The  As.sociation  building,  at  42  Brattle 
Street,  is  a  centre  of  growing  activity.  The  Union  owns  an  excellent 
library  and  reading  room,  and  has  organized  boys'  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
dancing  and  dressmaking  classes,  an  educational  department,  and  provides 
social  entertainments  in  Brattle  Hall.  Of  the  500  members  of  the  Union 
some  200  are  registered  in  the  Educational  Department,  the  fifty  classes  of 
which  are  conducted  by  Harvard  students.  The  courses  and  the  conditions 
of  the  work  are  in  general  similar  to  those  at  ^e  Prospect  Union. 


PUBLIC  LECn^URES  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  SUBJECTS 

TOUCHING  RELIGION. 

During  the  year  1899-1900  there  have  been  given  many  public  lectures 
and  addresses  on  subjects  touching  religion.  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  following  :— 

The  IngersoU  Lecture  on  the  Immortality  of  Man,  by  Professor  Royce 

The  Dudleian  Lecture  on  Pope  Leo  XIIL,  by  Professor  Toy. 

An  address  liefore  the  Graduate  Club,  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers.  D.D. 

A  University  meeting  in  recognition  of  the  dedication  of  Phillips  Bnx^ 
House  and  in  memory  of  Bishop  Brooks ;  addresses  by  President  Eliot, 
Bishop  Lawrence,  Rev.  C.  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Gordon,  Rev.  Endicott 
Peabody,  Professor  Peabody. 

A  lecture  in  aid  of  the  Prospect  Union,  on  Liberty  and  Equality,  by  Mr 
W.  D.  Howells. 

An  address  before  the  Social  Psycl^ology  Club,  on  the  College  Settlement 
in  Boston,  by  Robert  A.  Woods. 

A  lecture  on  the  Talmud,  by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 

The  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures,  being  six  lectures  on  "Ethics  in 
relation  to  the  neighboring  Sciences,"  b^  Professor  Palmer. 

An  address  l^efore  the  Harvard  Chnstian  Association  <m  City  Mission 
Work  :  its  needs  and  opDortunities,  by  A.  S.  Pease. 

Four  lectures  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  its  relation  to  Social  Questions, 
by  Professor  Peabody. 

Two  meetings  in  the  interests  of  Foreign  Missions,  by  Uie  Harvard 
Christian  Association. 

A  lecture  in  aid  of  the  Radcliffe  Scholarship  Fund,  on  the  Battle  with 
the  Slums,  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

A  Memorial  Service  to  commemorate  the  sons  of  Harvard  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War. 

A  Conference  of  the  Divinity  School  each  Wednesday ;  and  a  service 
with  preaching  in  the  Divinity  Chapel  each  Friday  evening  throughout  Uie 
year. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  CONNECTED  WITH  RELIGION. 

Among  the  many  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University  which 
deal  with  subjects  closely  connected  with  relijB^on  may  be  mentioned  the 
following.  Courses  of  a  specialised  or  professional  character  are  not  men- 
tioned. The  various  Announcements  issued  by  the  University  give  all 
details  of  days  and  hours. 

Old  Testament. 

(Coniolt  the  Prognimnie  of  the  Semitic  Department.] 

Babylonian-Assyrian  History. — Contact  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 

with  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  islands. — Diffusion 

of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  culture   through   the   medium   of   the 

Phoenicians.    Professor  Lyon. 
History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Professor  lo^on. 
History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.    Professor  Toy. 
History  of    the   Hebrew  Religion,  with   comparison   of   other  Semitic 

religions.    Professor  Toy. 
History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate. — Mohammedanism  in  Egvpt  and  India. — 

^lohammedan  Law. — The  Cnisades. — Lectures  on  the  Literature. — 

The  Kor&n.    Professor  Toy. 

New  Testament. 

[CooMilt  the  Programme  of  the  Divinity  School.] 

New  Testament  Times. — The  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition 

of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.    Professor  Thayer. 
New  Testament  Introduction. — The  origin,  contents,  and  history  of  the 

New  Testament  writings,  together  with  the  formation  of  the  Canon. 

Professor  Thayer. 
Outline  lectures  on  theological  encyclopaedia  and  literature ;  the  character- 
istics of  the  New  Testament  Greek ;  the  Septuagint ;  textual.criticism  ; 

study  of  the  Gospels.    Asst  Professor  Ropes. 
The   Teaching  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    Asst. 

Professor  Ropes. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  special  reference  to  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 
The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.    Professor  Thayer. 
The  Apostolic  Age.    Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Asst.  Professor 

Ropes. 
Outline  lectures  on  the  life  of  Paul ;  Study  of  the  four  Great  E[ustles. 

Professor  Thayer. 
The  Minor  Pauline  Epistles.    Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles.    As?  t.  Professor  Ropes* 
The  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews.    Professor  lliayer. 
The  Catholic  Epistles.    Asst  Professor  Ropes. 
The  Apocalyptic  literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 
Biblical  Interpretation. — Its  history,  methods,  principle.%  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  study  of  difficult  and  debated  New  Testament  passages. 

Professor  Thayer. 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  centring  upon  the  doctrines  of  sin 

and  redemption.    Professor  Thayer. 
History  of  the  English  Bible,  with  detailed  study  of  the  Revised  New 

Testament.    Professor  Thayer. 
Modern  Lives  of  Christ.    Professor  Thayer. 
Biblical  Gteography  and  Archaeolo^.    Professor  Thayer. 
Selections  from  the  Septuagint.  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of 

the  Old  Testament  in  tne  New.    Professor  Thayer. 
Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special  interest  to  students  of 

the  New  Testament.    Professor  Thayer. 
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Chubch  History. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Six  Centuries.    Asst.  Professor  Platner. 

The  Mediieval  Church. — Formation  of  national  churches  in  the  Germanic 

states ;  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  papacy  and  its  development 

to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European  affairs ;  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire,    Professor  Emerton. 
The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian  Humanism 

to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1563.    Professor  Emerton. 
Historjr  of  Christian  thought,  consider^  in  its  relation  to  the  ])revailing 

philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  eighteenth 

century.    Professor  Emerton. 
Symbolics.    Asst  Professor  Platner. 

History  of  the  Church  since  the  Refonnation.    Asst  Professor  Platner. 
Selected  topics  from  the  Canon  Law  with  reference  also  to  the  principles 

of  Protestant  Chimih  Law.    Professor  Emerton. 


Philosophy. 

General  Introduction  to  Philosophy :  First  half-year:  Psychology,  Professor 

Miinsterberg.— *Sfeca?k£  half -year:    Logic,  Professor  Royce. — Jevons, 

Lessons  in  Logic ;  James,  Psychology  (briefer  course).     Professors 

Miinsterberg  and  Royce,  assbted  by  Dr.  Rand. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.    Ancient  and  Modem.— Weber, 

History  of  European  Philosophy.    Professor  Palmer,  assisted  by  Dr. 

Rand. 
Ethics. — ^The   Theory  of   Morals,   considered   constructively.     Professor 

Palmer. 
The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  problems  of  Poor-relief,  the 

Family,  Temperance,  and    various  phases  of   the  Labour  Question, 

in    the  light   of   ethical   theory.    Professor   Pealnxly,    assisted    by 

Dr.  Rand. 
The  Psychol(«ical  Elements  of  Religious  Faith.    Professor  Everett 
Theism  and  the  Special  Contents  of  Christian  Faith.    Professor  Everett 
Aesthetics.    The  Philosophy  of  Art,  with  a  survey  of  Aesthetic  Theories. 

Asst.  Professor  Santayana. 
Metaphysics. — The  fundamental  problems  of  Theoretical  Philosophy. — 

Realism  and  Idealism.  —  Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism.  —  Deussen, 

Outlines  of  Metaphysics. — Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality.    Professor 

Royce. 
The  Comparative  Study  of  Religion. — Studies  in  the  Comparative  History 

of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  Religion^  the  Hindu  Philosophies, 

Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  Religions.    Professor  Everett 
The  Philosophy  of  Kant— Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    Professor 

Palmer. 

Seminary  Courses. 

Metaphysical  Seminary.— Subject  for  the  year :  The  Problems  of  Logic 
Studies  of  various  fimdamental  conceptions  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Science.    Professor  Royce. 

Ethical  Seminary.— Subject  for  the  year  :  The  Ethics  of  Idealism.  The 
development  of  German  Ethics  in  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  Professor 
Palmer. 

Sociological  Seminary.— Subject  for  the  year :  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
the  Social  Order.    Professor  Peabody. 

Studies  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.    Asst.  Professor  Santayana. 

Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.— Subject  for  the  year :  Kant  and 
the  Kitchlians.    Professor  Everett 
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Other  Courses. 

(CoDMilt  the  Aonoanoement  of  Oounai  of  InttmotkiD  provided  hj  the  Fftoalty  of  Arts  and  Scteneet  1 

Vedic  Sanskrit— Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas. 
— Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda.    Professor  Lanman. 

P&li. — Jataka  stories.— The  Buddha- legend.    Professor  Lanman. 

Pftli.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  —  Readings  from  the  Majjhima 
Nik&ya  and  from  Buddaghosa's  Way  of  Purity.    Professor  Lanman. 

TheTahnud.    Professor  Toy. 

Plato  (Repjublic).— -Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV.  and  X.).  Professor 
Gkxxlwin. 

The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated  by  the  aid  of 
the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.    Professor  White. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. — Study  of  ancient  representations.  Pro- 
fessor Qreenough. 

Roman  Stoicism  in  the  First  Century.    Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.    Asst  Professor  C.  H.  Moore. 

Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.    Asst  Professor  C.  H.  Moore. 

English  Literature.— The  English  Bible.    Mr.  Gardiner. 

German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries. — 
The  Mystic  Movement. — Meister  Eckhart ;  Suso ;  Tauler. — First  Climax 
of  Reli^ous  Sculpture. — The  Marienlegenden.    F^feasor  Francke. 

German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.— The  Religious 
Drama  and  its  relation  to  Religious  Painting  from  the  Van  Eycks  to 
Diirer.    Professor  Francke. 
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President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  (Columbia  TJniverhit\', 
New  York  City),  on  Religious  Instruction  and  its 
Relation  to  Education* 


a)  We  may  approach  the  analysis  of  our  civilisation,  or  spiritual 
environment,  from  many  different  points  of  view,  and  perhaps  more  than 
one  classification  of  the  results  ol  that  analysis  may  be  helpful.  The 
classification  which  I  suggest  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  a  fivefold  one.  It  separates 
civilisation  into  man's  science,  his  literature,  his  art  his  institutional  life, 
and  his  religious  beliefs.  Into  one  or  another  of  these  divisions  may  be 
put  each  of  the  results  of  human  aspiration  and  of  human  achievement. 
Education  must  include  knowledge  of  each  of  the  five  elements  nam^  as 
well  as  insight  into  them  all  anof  sympathy  with  them  all.  To  omit  any 
one  of  them  is  to  cripple  education  and  to  make  its  results  at  best  but 
partial.  A  man  may  be  highly  instinicted  and  trained  in  science  alone, 
or  in  literature,  or  in  art,  or  in  human  institutions^-man's  ethical  ana 
political  relationships — or  in  religion,  but  such  a  man  is  not  highly 
educated.  He  is  not  educated,  strictly  speaking,  at  all^  for  one  or  more 
of  the  aspects  of  civilisation  are  shut  out  from  his  view,  or  are  appre- 
hended imperfectly  only  and  without  true  insight. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  religious  training  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  education  and  must  be  given  the  time,  the  attention, 
and  the  serious,  continued  treatment  which  it  deserves.  That  religious 
training  is  not  at  the  present  time  given  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  study 
of  science,  literature,  art,  or  of  human  institutions,  is  well  recognizea 
How  has  this  come  about  ?  How  are  the  integrity  and  completeness  of 
education  to  be  restored  ?  .  .  . 

The  separation  of  religious  training  from  education  as  a  whole  is  the 
out^wth  of  Protestantism  and  of  democracy.  A  people  united  in  pro- 
ressing  a  religion  which  is  ethnic  or  racial,  or  a  nation  giving  adhesion  to 
a  single  creed  or  to  one  ecclesiastical  organisation,  always  unite  religious 
training  with  the  other  elements  of  education  and  meet  no  embfu-rassment 
or  difficulty  in  so  doing.  During  the  undisputed  dominance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  education  not  only  included  religious  training 
as  a  matter  of  course,  out  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  religious 
training.  Theology  was  the  main  interest  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
theological  interest  caused  religious  training  to  permeate  and  sulx>rdinate 
whatever  instruction  was  given  in  other  subjects.  Music  was  taught  that 
the  church  servic^  might  be  well  rendered.  Arithmetic  and  astronomy 
were  most  useful  in  fixing  the  church  festivals  and  the  calendar.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  all  this  was  changed.  Religion 
w^  still  strenuously  insisted  ujwn  as  a  subject  of  study,  out  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction  became  increasingly  independent  of  it  and  were 
gradually  accorded  a  larger  share  of  time  and  attention  for  themselves 
alone. 

Protestantism,  however,  woidd  not  by  itself  have  brought  about  the 
secularisation  of  the  school  as  it  exists  to-day  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States.  Democracy  and  the  conviction  that  the  support  and  control  of 
education  by  the  state  is  a  duty  in  order  that  the  state  and  its  citizens  may 
be  safeguarded,  have  necessarily  forced  the  secularisation  of  the  school. 
ITnder  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  that  of  the  modem 

*  Extracted  :— (a)  from  the  ^klacational  Review  (New  York),  Dec.,  1899, 
and  (6)  from  the  Educational  Review  (New  York),  June,  1901. 
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scientific  spirit,  men  broke  away  from  adherence  to  a  single  creed  or  to  a 
single  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  formed  diverse  sects,  groups,  parties, 
or  churches,  differing  m  many  details  from  each  other — the  differences,  I 
regret  to  add,  being  far  more  weightily  emphasised  than  the  more 
numerous  and  more  important  points  of  agreement.  When  the  state- 
supported  sdiool  came  into  existence,  this  state  of  religious  diversity  found 
expression  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  teaching,  under  state  auspices,  of  any 
one  form  of  religious  belief.  The  first  step  toward  the  removal  of  tms  dis- 
satisfaction was  to  reduce  religious  teaching  to  the  lowest  possible  terms ; 
and  these  were  found  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  recitation  of  the 
Loid's  Prayer,  and  the  singing  of  a  devotional  hymn  at  the  opening  of  the 
daily  school  exercise.  But  even  this  gave  rise  to  complaint.  Discussions 
arose  as  to  whether  a  single  version  of  the  Bible  must  be  used  in  these 
readings,  or  whether  any  version,  chosen  By  the  reader,  might  be  read. 
A  still  more  extreme  view  insisted  that  the  Bible  itself  was  a  sectarian 
book,  and  that  the  non-Christian  portion  of  the  community,  no  matter 
how  small  numerically,  were  suWected  to  violation  of  their  liberties  and 
their  rights,  when  any  portion  of  the  public  funds  was  used  to  present 
Christian  doctrine  to  school  children,  even  in  this  merely  incidental  way. 
The  view  that  the  state-supported  schools  must  refrain  absolutely  from 
exerting  any  religious  influence,  however  small,  is  one  which  has  found 
wide  favour  among  the  American  people.  It  has  led  to  more  or  less 
sweeping  provisions  in  State  constitutions  and  in  statutes  a^inst  secta- 
rian instruction  of  any  kind  at  public  expense.  A  judicial  decision  on  this 
subject  of  great  interest  and  of  far-reaching  importance  is  that  rendered  in 
1890  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  case  of  the  State  ex  rel. 
Weiss  and  others  w.  the  District  Board  of  School  District  No.  6  of  the 
city  of  Edgerton.*  In  this  case  the  essential  question  at  bar  was  whether 
or  not  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  King  James'  version,  in  the  public 
schools  was  sectarian  instruction,  and  as  such  fell  within  the  scope  of  the 
constitutional  and  statutory  prohibitions  of  such  instruction.  In  an 
elaborate  and  careful  opinion  the  court  held  that  reading  from  the  Bible  in 
the  schools,  although  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  is  "  instruction" ;  that  since  the  Bible  contains  numerous  doctrinal 
passages,  upon  some  of  which  the  peculiar  creed  of  almost  every  religious 
sect  is  based,  and  since  such  passages  may  reasonably  be  understood  to 
inculcate  the  doctrines  predicated  upon  them,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
idso  "sectarian  instruction";  that,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
text-book  in  the  public  schools  and  the  stated  reading  thereof  in  such 
schools,  without  restriction,  "  has  a  tendency  to  inculcate  sectarian  ideas 
and  falls  within  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  of 

Wisconsin.  .... 

In  this  decision  there  are  some  very  mterestmg  observations  on  the 
general  question  of  religious  training  and  the  place  of  the  Bible  in 
education.  The  court  says,  for  example  :  "  The  priceless  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  best  taught  to  our  youth  in  the  church,  the  Sabbath  and  parochial 
schools,  the  social  religious  meetings,  and  above  all,  in  the  home  circle. 
There  those  truths  may  be  explained  and  enforced,  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  child  guarded  and  protected,  and  his  spiritual  nature  directed  and 
cultivated,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  theparental  conscience." 
Judge  Orton,  in  a  supplementary  opinion^  adds  :  "  [The  schoolsj  are  called 
by^ose  who  wish  to  have  not  only  religion,  but  their  own  religion,  taugh 
therein  'Godless  schools.'  They  are  (Gtodless,  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  Godless,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  administrative  departmenta  are  Godless.  So  long  as  ou 
Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  no  one's  religion  can  be  taught  in  our  commo 

schools." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  in  this  decision  given  forcible, 
definite  expression  to  the  view  held  by  the  large  majority  of  American 
citizens,  and  has  clothed  that  view  with  the  authority  of  law.  It  is  in  this 
sense  and  for  substantially  the  reasims  adduced  m  the  decision  which 
I  have  quoted,  that  the  American  public  school  is  secular  and  that  it  can 

♦  WiicoMtn  Supreme  Cour   Reports^  76 ;  177-221. 
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give  and  does  give  attention  to  four  of  the  five  elements  of  civilisation 
which  I  have  named— science^  literature,  art  and  institutional  life — but 
none  to  the  fifth  element — religion.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

My  argument  ihua  far  has  amied  to  make  it  clear  that  religious  training 
is  an  integral  part  of  education,  that  in  this  country  the  State  school  does 
not  and  cannot  include  religious  training  in  its  program,  that  it  must 
therefore  be  orovided  by  other  agencies  ana  on  as  high  a  plane  of  efficiency 
as  is  reachea  by  instruction  in  other  subjects,  and  that  moral  and  civic 
training  is  no  possible  substitute  for  religious  teaching.  The  agencies  at 
hand  for  religious  teaching  are  the  family  and  the  church,  and,  in  particular, 
the  special  school,  the  Sunday-school,  maintained  by  the  church  for  the 
purposes  of  religious  training. 

Tne  Sunday  school  is  in  .this  way  brought  into  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  and  importance,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole  educational  machiner}[  of  our  time.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made 
fully  conscious  of  the  principles  on  which  its  work  rests  and  of  the 
methods  best  suited  to  the  attainment  of  its  ends. 

The  Sunday-school  must,  first  of  all,  understand  fully  the  organization, 
aims,  and  methods  of  the  public  schools  ;  for  it  is  their  ally.  It  must 
ake  into  consideration  the  progress  of  the  instruction  there  g[iven  in 
secular  subjects  and  must  correlate  its  own  religious  instruction  with  this. 
It  must  study  tne  facts  of  child  life  and  development,  and  it  must  base  its 
methods  upon  the  actual  needs  and  capacities  of  childhood.  It  must 
organize  its  work  economicaUy  and  scientifically,  and  it  must  demand  of  fits 
teachers  special  and  continuous  preparation  for  their  work.  It  must 
realize  that  it  is  first  and  above  all  an  educational  institution  and  not  a 
proselytizing  one,  and  that  the  inherent  force  of  the  truth  which  it  teaches 

^ar  greater  than  any  attempted  bending  of  that  truth  to  special  ends. 
It  mxir  ^ease  to  be  merely  a  part  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  parish,  and 
become  a  .•  *l  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the  community.  It 
must  give  more  ti^ne  to  its  work,  and  the  traditional  division  of  time  on 
Sunday  will  have  to  be  gradually  rea4justed  in  order  to  make  a  serious 
Sunday-school  session  possible.  A  Saturday  session  may  also  be  p^lanned 
for.  It  must  recognize  that  ordinarily  no  single  parish  or  congregation  can 
make  proper  provision  for  the  religious  training  of  all  the  young  people 
under  its  care.  The  very  largest  parishes  and  congregations  may  be  able  to 
maintain  a  fully-equipped  Sunday-school  for  children  from  five  to  eighteen, 
but  the  smaller  parishes  and  congregations  in  towns  and  cities  must  learn 
to  combine  for  their  common  good.  Each  parish  or  congregation  may 
readily  and  ought  always  to  maintain  a  Sunday-school  of  elementary  grade, 
but  several  a4joining  parishes  or  congregations  must  combine  in  order  to 
organize  and  support  a  proper  course  of  religious  instruction  for  children  of 
secondary  school  age  and  beyond,  say  from  thirteen  to  ei^teen  years.  In 
a  whole  city,  unless  it  be  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  one,  or  at 
most  two,  training  classes  for  Sunday-school  teachers  xhould  be  sufBcient. 
Furthermore,  Sunday-school  teachers,  like  all  other  teachers,  should  be 
paid.  They  should  be  selected  because  of  competence  and  special  training ; 
they  should  be  led  to  look  'upon  their  work  not  as  philanthropy,  not  even 
as  missionary  work,  but  as  something  which  is  larger  than  either  because 
it  includes  both,  namely,  education.  The  several  Christian  bodies,  as  long 
as  they  remain  distinctj  will  naturally  maintain  their  own  separate  Sunday 
school  systems ;  but  within  any  given  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  be 
it  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  or  other,  all  of  the 
principles  iust  stated  can  be  applied.  Sunday  schools  so  organized  could 
be  given  the  same  systematic  professional  supervision  that  is  provided  for 
the  secular  schools.  Each  boay  of  Christians  in  a  given  cominunity  could 
have  its  own  Sunday-school  board  and  its  own  Sunday-school  superinten- 
dent and  staff  of  assistants.  Between  some  Christian  bodies  actual 
co-operation  in  Sunday-school  instruction  ought  to  be  possible.  For  the 
proper  or^inization  and  conduct  of  this  religious  instruction  there  must 
be  a  parish  or  congregational  appropriation,  or  better  far,  an  endowment 
fund,  to  bear  the  legitimate  cost  of  religious  teaching  and  its  systematic 
professional  supervision. 

The  Sunday-school  course  of  study  must  be  looked  after.     It  is  at 
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present — I  say  it  with  all  respect — too  exclusively  pious.  Religion  is  much 
more  important  in  civilization  and  in  life  than  the  Sunday-school  now 
teaches.  It  is  more  real  It  touches  other  interests  at  more  points.  The 
course  of  study  of  the  future  must  reveal  these  facts  and  illustrate 
them.  It  must  be  carefullv  graded  and  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
child.  It  must  reach  out  beyond  the  Bible  and  the  catechism.  It  must 
make  use  of  biography,  of  history,  of  geography,  of  literature  and  of  art. 
to  give  both  breadth  and  depth  and  vitality  to  the  truths  it  teaches  and 
enforces.  It  must  comprehend  and  reveal  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  life 
is  not  apart  from  the  natural  life  and  in  anta^nism  to  it,  but  that  the 
spirit  inter-penetrates  all  life  and  that  all  life  is  of  the  spirit.  The 
problem,  then,  is  not  religion  and  education,  but  religion  in  education. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  radical  program,  a  counsel  of  perfection. 
Perhaps  so.  If  so,  it  will  provide  something  to  work  toward.  It  will  at 
least  bririg  religious  teaching  under  the  influence  of  those  principles  and 
methods  which  have  of  late  years  so  vitalized  all  secular  teaching.  It  will 
give  to  it  modern  instruments,  text-books,  and  illustrative  material. 

Before  dismissing  these  suggestions  as  impracticable,  because  in  part 
unfamiliar,  it  is  well  to  face  the  alternative.  It  is  that  religious  knowled^ 
and  with  reli^ous  knowledge  a  good  deal  else  which  is  worth  saving,  'mil 
go  out  of  the  life  of  the  next  generation.  What  appears  important  enough 
to  the  elder  generation  to  be  systematicallv  organized,  conscientioumy 
studied,  and  paid  for  in  a  terrestrial  circulating  medium,  will  deeply 
impress  itself  upon  the  yoim^r.  What  is  put  off  with  a  hurried  and 
unsystematic  hour  on  Sunday  will  not  long  seem  very  much  worth  while. 

-Already  the  effects  of  the  present  policy  are  being  seen.  To  the  averse 
college  student  the  first  book  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  an  enigma.  The 
epithets,  the  allusions,  even  many  of  the  proper  names,  are  unfamiliar. 
This  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  Bible.  It  is  necessary  nowadays  to  know 
something  about  Christianity  as  well  as  to  be  a  Christian.  The  study  of 
history  and  of  geography  in  connection  with  the  spread  and  development 
of  Christianity  is  fascmatmc.  The  study  of  biography  in  connection  with 
the  people  of  Israel  and  Ola  Testament  history  generally,  may  be  made  to 
put  plenty  of  life  into  much  that  is  now  dead  facts  to  be  memorized.  For 
older  pupils  the  study  of  church  history,  and  of  the  part  played  by 
religious  beliefs  and  religious  differences  in  the  history  of  European 
dynasties,  politics,  and  literature  will  make  it  plain  how  moving  a  force 
religion  is  and  has  been  in  the  development  of  civilisation.  Such  pupils, 
too,  are  able  to  appreciate  the  Bible  as  literature  if  it  be  put  oefore 
them  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  too  often  treated  as  a  treasury  of 
texts  only,  and  not  as  living  literature  which  stands,  as  literature,  by  the 
side  of  the  world's  greatest  achievements  in  iK)etry  and  in  prase. 

The  hejirt  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  religious  apt>eals.  But  the  heart  is 
most  easily  reached  by  informing  the  intellect  and  by  fashioning  the  will. 
Knowledge  and  conduct  react  on  the  feelings,  and  the  feelings,  the  heart 
(so  to  8i)eak),  are  educated  and  refined  through  them.  This  fact  will  never 
be  lost  sight  of  by  any  competent  religious  teacher,  and  his  purpose  will 
never  be  to  amass  in  hw  pupils  knowledge  about  religion  alone,  but  to  use 
such  knowledge  to  direct,  elevate,  and  refine  the  religious  feelings  and  to 
guide  and  form  conduct  into  character. 

It  is  along  such  lines  as  these  that  the  development  of  the  Sunday  school 
from  a  phase  of  parish  mission  work  into  an  eaucational  institution  of  co- 
ordinate rank  with  the  secularized  school,  must  take  place.  There  are 
numerous  local  problems  to  be  solved,  no  aoubt,  and  not  a  few  practical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  if  the  ideal  be  once  firmly  grasped  and  the 
purpose  to  reach  it  be  formed,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

(b,)  In  the  United  States  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  public  education  is  unrestricted 
and  universal,  and  wholly  secular.  It  can  never  be  made  otherwise. 
Here,  therefore,  the  problem  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  be  stated  thus,  Shall  the 
state  aid  with  its  funds  schools  other  than  the  present  public  schools — 
schools,  that  is,  maintained  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  including  a 
specific  type  of  reli^ous  teaching  in  the  curriculum  ?  A  single  line  giving 
IK)wer  to  the  boarcT  of  education  to  appropriate  public  money  to  private 
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schools  recently  found  its  way,  though  plainly  unconstitutional,  into  the 
revised  charter  of  New  York  City,  and  such  a  storm  of  protest  was  raised 
that  it  was  taken  out  again  in  a  hurry.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  similar  proposal  in  anjr  other  State  would  have  a  similar  reception.  But — 
and  this  is  the  point  wmch  is  so  often  overlooked — ^the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  education  remains  unsolved.  , 

Nor  is  the  situation  helped  by  reducing  religion  to  a  type  of  ethics,  as 
some  pro|X)8e.  Religion  is  not  only  faith,  but  dogma ;  not  only  conduct, 
but  worship ;  and  to  identify  it  with  ethics  is  not  to  simplify  the  matter 
any,  but  rather  to  complicate  it  by  adding  a  new  variety  of  religion  which 
must  be  provided  for. 

From  our  point  of  view,  only  two  lines  of  action  are  at  all  possible  :  (1) 
to  take  the  view  held  by  inany  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  that  tJie 
school  itself  must  be  religious,  not  secular,  and  that  religious  schools  should 
be  state-aided ;  and  (2)  to  take  the  view  that  education  transcends  the 
school,  and  so  while  the  school  may  remain  secular,  its  work  must  be 
supplemented,  if  education  is  to  be  complete,  by  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  by  other  educational  agencies,  notably  the  family  and  the  Church. 
The  alternative  is  to  destroy  the  completeness  of  education  by  omitting 
religion  altogether. 

Of  the  two  possible  lines  of  action  named  the  latter  is,  in  our  view,  the 
preferable  one.  It  recognises  the  function  and  also  the  limitations  of  the 
school,  and  provides  for  the  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  two  other 
supremely  important  educational  factors,  the  family  and  the  Church. 
Education  is,  of  course,  a  unitary  process,  but  it  is  no  less  unity  because 
several  agencies  co-operate  in  it.  The  former  view  runs  counter  to  some  of 
the  deepest-seated  convictions  of  the  American  people^  and  also  mistakes, 
it  seems  to  us.  the  proper  educational  function  of  the  school.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  tnat  we  do  not  believe  that  this  view  can  prevail  or  that  it 
ought  to  prevail.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  gains  sympathy  in 
some  quarters  from  the  fact  that  Protestant  churches  are  as  a  rule 
shockingly  lacking  in  any  appreciation  of  their  educational  responsibility, 
and  also,  apparently,  in  any  capacity  to  rise  to  it 
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25.  The  French  Leaving  Certificate — Certificat  d'Etudes  Primaircs* 

By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Mont^mery. 

27.  School  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 


Thb  voliime  (Cd.  8Q4g)can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  throng  Aoy  BookieUer,  front 
RY&E  AKD  SPOrnswooDB,  East  HARDnta  Stbot,  fluct  Btrbbt,  e.C.  ;  or 

OUyEK  A  BOYD,  EDISBOROH ;  or 

E.  P0N80NBY,  11«,  aBAFTOlT  STBWfiT,  DUBLIK. 

Price  6#,  2d, ;  Pott  free  dsr.  8rf. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Beports  containB  the  following 

papers:— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in   Prossian   Secondary   Education   for   Boys,    with   special 

reference  to  simUar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  **  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia. 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Strtfmungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und  BUdungswesens  in  Deutech- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.    (Translation  of 

No.  5.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  EmU  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Langucu^  in  Prassian  Secondary  Schools  for 

Boys.    His  education  and  proressional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instraction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Callander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  YrjO-Koskinen. 


This  ToliiiiM  (Od.  tms)  osn  b«  obtained,  etthcr  dlMotlj  or  Uiroa^  any  fiooksoU«r,  fiom 
BYKB  AHD  SPOTTISWOOD^  SlST  HARDmo  BTBUT,  FUUT  STRSBT,  E.C.  ;  OF 

OLIYBK  d  BOTD  Sdotburgh  ;  or 
E.  F0N60KBT,  US,  OEAFTOH  Btbut,  DroUH. 

Price  8#.  M. :  Pott  free  3#.  M. 
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Volimie  4  of  Special  Beports  containB  the  following 

papers  :— 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents   supplied    by   the    Education 
Department  of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  Sjrstem  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfonr^ 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By   Mr.    A.    H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova 
Scutia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  Tlie  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North-West  Tertitoiies,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  K.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Pre()ared  from  oflicial  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  io. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

0.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  develop.uent  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Kev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

If.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  >vith  Ap|>endices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Soperintendmg  Inspector  of  Schook, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

Prepared  from  official  documen'  s  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

liritish  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  \V.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Coiupilid  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


T*itB  volume  (Od.  416)  caii  be  obubied,  either  directly  or  through  any  bookwUtr,  troa 

EVUE  AND  SPUTTISWUODR,  EAST  HaRDINO  STRIBT,  FLICT  STRIBT,  K.C.     or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  BdinbIJROH  ;  or 
p.  P0N80NBY.  116,  ORAnON  flTRIR,  DUBUH. 

I'rice  4*.  Hd. ;  Fast  free  6f.  2d. 
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Volume  5  of  Speoial  Reports  oontainB  the  following 

papers:— 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Moir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  li.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal 

B.  COMMONWEALTn  OF  AUSTRALIA— 

1.  New  Souih  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Pub  ic  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  Svstem  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.   b.   Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary  for    Public 
Instniction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

&.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  Sy>tem  of  Education  in. 

Piepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta - 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


Ihia  volume  (Oi.  417)  can  be  obtaiued.  either  directly  or  throngh  any  Eookseller,  rmm 

EYRE  AND  SPOTridwooDK,  rait  HiRDiHo  8TRUT,  flsxt  atfturr,  E.C. :  or 

OLIVER  it  BOYD,  BPlNBURaii :  or 
E.  PON»U.^BY  lltt.  UlunON  STRKIT,  DUBLIV 

r^-tcc  4*.  Oc/.  ;  Po9tfixe  I*.  0//. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Xeports  containg  the  following 

papers:— 

1.  IntrodnctioxL 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  CotterilL 

2.  The  Mastera  of  a  Prepanitory  School. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-tahle  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallaid. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Cnrricalnm. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Rolnnson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Pnhlie  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourahle  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance   Scholarships  at  the  Puhlic  Schools.    Their 

Chiui&cter  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Tillard. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Ute  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  VassaU. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mx.  K  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earie,  with  an  Appendix  by     r.  W.  W.  Cheriton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Venablei. 
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21.  Gardeniiig,    s  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  tJie  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 

23.  Game  sin  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Prepaiatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys*  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

81.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 
By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

83.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Ljrttelton. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

87.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 
By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 

Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix. ^ 


ThbToh  me  (Ca  418)  can  b«obUin«d,6ith0rdlrMtlj  or  throng  u^Booln^  tnm 
fiYBB  Aim  aPomswoODK,  Sast  HARonia  Btbut,  Wiam  dtam  X.G. ;  or 

OUVSR  d  BOYD,  BDlMBUBaH ;  or 
K.  P0N80NBY,  116,  OftAVIOH  Emnv,  DUBUV. 

Priee  2t.  3i<i.;  PoH  fru,  2*.  71^ 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers:— 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  of  North-West  France. 

By  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A.,  L.  ha  Lettres. 

2.  Rural  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  M.  A. 


Thli  volume  (Cd.  834)  cm  be  obUiued,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYBB  AHD  8P0TTISW00DE,  Eam  UardiMo  Strrt,  Flbr  Strsr,  E.C. ;  or 

OLIVEJl  A  BOVD,  Edimburoh  ;  or 
B.  P0N80NBY,  110,  Qraftoh  Strkkt,  Dublin. 

Price  Is,  4<l. ;  Post  free  Is.  Sd. 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Pnissia,  Polaml, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

By  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 


This  Tolume  (Cd.  41^)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookaeller,  from 
EYuE  AMD  S?01TI8WOODE,  EAST  HARDING  Strkkt.  Flbkt  Strekt,  B.C. ;  or 

OLIVKB  A  BOYD,  EDINBURGH;  or 
R.  PONSONBY,  lie,  Grafton  Strkit,  Dublin. 

Price  ed.  ;  Post  free,  Fd, 


TsBued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1902  :— 

Education  in  the  Netherlands.    Supplement  to  Vol.  8  (see  page  621). 
By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

'JTili  volume  (Cd.  1157)  can  »*e  obUined.  either  ilrectly  or  through  any  Pooksellcrt  ttom 
BYEE  A  8P0TlI:i\^00DE,  East  HARDING  Streit.  Flbkt  Strket,B.C  ;  or 

OLIVER  &  BOYii,  Edinburgh  ;  or 

E.  PONSONBY,  116,  ORAPTON  &TRKKT,  DUBUN. 

PnVe  9s.  6c/.  ;  Post  free  2».  Ud. 
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Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  'following 

papers  :— 

I. 

1.  The  New  Law  for  the  S^ndary  Schools  in  Norway. 

By  Dr.  Kaud.  Mag.  Otto  Anderseen. 

2.  Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900. 

A  short  summary  reprinted  from  "Norway."  (Official  Publication 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.) 

3.  Education  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  *'  Ensei^ement  et  Culture  Intellectuelle 
en  SuMe"  issued  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Swedish  Government. 

4.  Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

5.  The  Nobel  Foundation  and  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P,  J.  Hartog. 

6.  The  Training  and  Status  ofPrimary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

Bj  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Mam  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Zurich. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  and  Wfr.  A.  J.  Pressland. 
d.  The  Ecoles  Matemelles  of  Paris. 

By  Miss  Mary  S.  Beuxi. 
9.  The  Simplification  of  French  Syntax.    Decree  of  the  French  Minister  for 
Public  Instruction,  February  26, 1901. 

Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  \V.  G.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 

By  Mr.  R  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  Mrith 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  oy  the  Portuguese  Government. 

12.  Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abrid^^  from  publications  issued  in    connection 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 
13*  Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 
H*  Public  lastruotion  in  Servia. 

Summarised  translation  of  *'  Notice  sur  Pinstruction  pnblique    en 
Serbie,"  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
15  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 
By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano 

II. 

16.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  Sonnensohein. 

17.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  8.  R.  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnensohein. 

19.  Three  Scnool  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (London  to  Caterham,  etc)  made  by  the  Students  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Cowham. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  earnings  and  social  condition  of  Boys  engaged  in  Street 

Trading  in  Manchester. 
By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnao  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  RuraelL 

HL 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late  South  African 

Repablic 
By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

24.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

This  Yoluma  (Od.  885)  can  be  ol>Uln«d,  either  directlj  or  thtoogh  any  bookieUer,  from 
BTSB  AIID  SFOrnsWOODE,  BiflT  HlRDIMO  STRnT,  fI.BR  SmOT,  X.  a ;  OT 

OUYEB  d  BOYD,  BDIHBUBOH  ;  or 
E.  PONBONBY,  lie,  Obaiton  strxbt,  ddbuh. 

Price  3».  2cf. ;  fa9t  Jre  3»  Id 
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Volume  9  of  Special  Beports  oontams  the  foUowii^r 

papers:— 

1.  The  Unrest  in  Seoondary  Edacation  in  Gennany  and  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

2.  Note  on  the  Revised  Cnrricnla  and  Pn>grammes  of  Work  for  Higher 

Schools  for  Boys  in  Pras8ia»  1901. 

By  Mr.  A.  £.  Twentyman. 

3.  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Gennany  ;  An  Introductory  Sketch. 

By  Miss  Blary  A.  Lyster. 

4.  The  Smaller  Pahlie  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxooy,  with  Notes 

en  the  Training  and  Position  of  Tcaeherf . 

By  Mr.  E.  M.  Field. 

5.  Note  on  impending  Changes  in  the  Professional  Training  of  Eleni  ntary 

School  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

By  Mr.  A.  K  Twentyman. 

6.  School  Gardens  in  (Germany. 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  in  Primary  and  Other  School  <> 

in  Jiliineland,  etc. 

By  Mr.  K.  E.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  A  Beanland. 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Betlin. 

By  Geheimregierungsrat    Professor  Dr.   Bertram    (Translated    by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman). 

9.  Note  on  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

11.  On  the  Measurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez. 

12.  Report  of  the  Congress  on  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Childr.  n,  held 

at  Augsburg,  April  10-12,  1901. 

By  Mr.  A.  Eichliolz. 

13.  On  the  Education  of  Neglected  Children  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Fritz  Rathenau. 


This  Volame  (Od.  836)  am  be  obtAined  either  directly  or  through  any  bookieller,  from 
SYRlfi  ▲!«>  SPOmSWOODB,  East  HABDuro  Stmrt,  Flkbt  STftUT,  B.C. ;  or 

OUVmA  BOYD,  BoiVBUBOH ;  or 
B.  POKSOKBy,  lis,  QaAITOV  bTBSBT  DUB&TK. 

Price  2s.  Id  ;  Post  free  Zs. 
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Volume  10  of  Special  Beports  (pubUshed  simultaneoaihr 
with  Volume  U)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 

1.  The  Study   of   American   Edacation.     Its  interest   and  Importance  to 

English  Readers. 

By  Sir  Joshna  G.  Fitch. 

2.  Moral  Education  in  Americaii  !E!«*bool8.     With  special  reference  to  the 

formation  of  Character  and  to  inb./.  j.?^ion  in  the  duties  of  Citizenship. 

By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  Statt^ 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bon  ley. 

4.  Summary  Account  of  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the 

City  of  Chicago,  1898. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

5.  The  Public  School  System  of  Chicago. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  revised  and  completed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

6.  The  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

7.  The  Public  School  System  of  Boston. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.  The  Public  School  System  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

9.  The  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Brooks. 

10.  A  Sketch  of  the  development  and  pre««ent  condition  of  the  System  of  Edu- 

catioQ  in  the  State  of  Mionesota,  with  an  Appendix  dealing  with 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

By  Piofessor  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

11.  Note  on  School  Attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

12.  Some  Points  of  Educational  Interest  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  Siat«s. 

By  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill. 

13.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Mi<>8  M.  E.  Findlay. 

14.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  (New  York). 

By  Dr.  Janies  E.  Russell. 

16.  *•  Nature  Study  "  in  the  United  Spates. 
By  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace. 


Tbte  volume  (Cd.  887)  can  be  obtaiDed  either  directly  or  tbroogh  aoy  bookseller,  from 
EYRB  AMD  8POITI8WOODB,  EAST 'HARDING  Btrut,  Flbbt  STRUT,  E.C. ;  or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EDnrBUROH ;  or 
E.  P0N80NBY,  116,  QRATTOII  STRUT,  DUBUV. 

Price  2*.  Sd,  ;  po^t  free  2s,  Scf, 
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The  following  Beports  from  Volumes  2,  3,  4,  5  and 
9  of   Special   Beports    on   Educational   Bufejects 
have  been  issued  as  Beprints:— 

special  ReporU  on  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales  and  the  Oiyiniwition 
of  JEdncatbn  in  Switzerland. 
(Nos.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)       Price  1«.  Id.  ;  post  free,  U.  3)dL 

Special  Reports  on  Modem  Langaage  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nos.  7, 8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  3.)   Prioe6K  ;  post  free,  SJii. 


Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  U. ;  post  free,  U,  3|cf. 

Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol  3.)  Price Sirf. ;  post  free,  7rf 

Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23, 24,  25  in  VoL  2.)  Pnoe  4cf. ;  post  free,  diet: 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  id. 

Special  Report  on   the   Connection  hetween  the  Public  Libnuy  and    the 
Public  Elementary  SchooL 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  21<; ;  post  free,  ^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Si/. ;  post  free,  lOieT. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  (Quebec 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  lOd. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Pnnce  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  lO^d. 

Special   Rei)orts   on   the  Systems  of  Education   in  Manitoba,   North- We  it 
Territories  and  British  Columbia. 
(Nos.  A  5,  6,  7  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  lid. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  British 
Guiana. 
(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  8^. ;  post  free,  lid. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1, 2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  Hid. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Sou^h  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  Hd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(NaB2inVol.5.)  Prioe8<f.;  postfree,l(ki: 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  8^.  ;  post  free,  9d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  0  in  Vol  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9id. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9id, 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  lOJrf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9rf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  Od 

Special  Report  on  School  Gardens  in  (jlermany. 

(No.  6  in  Vol.  9.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  4d. 

These  omi  be  obtsiDed,  Mther  directly  or  through  amr  boolneller,  from 
EYRE  AHD  8FOITI8WOODB,  EAST  flABDOra  STRin,  nsiT  STRIIT.  I.C.  *.  Of 

OLIVER  dk  BOYD,  El>lSBUBaH ;  or 
S.  PONBONBY,  116.  ORArrON  STRIIT,  DVBUN. 


